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CHAPTER  I. 

CALIFORNIA  JUST  PRIOR  TO  THE  GOLD  DISCOVERY. 

January,  1848. 

Tn  Valley  OF  California — Quality  of  Population — The  Later  Incom- 
SB.S— Huspano-American,  Anglo- American,  and  Others— Settlers 
AROUND  San  Francisco  Bay — San  Josft — The  Peninsula — San  Fran> 
ascx)— Across  the  Bay — Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Valleys — Val- 
leys of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento — Sutter's  Fort— Grants 
ASD  Raschos — About  Carquines  Strait — Napa,  Sonoma,  and  Santa 
Rosa  Valleys — 8an  Rafael,  Bodega,  and  the  Nortueen  Coast — 
Xatlral  Wealth  and  Environment. 

Although  the  California  seaboard,  from  Sau  Diego 
to  Sail  Francisco  bays,  had  been  explored  by  Euro- 
jH'ans  for  three  hundred  years,  and  had  been  occu- 
pied by  laissionary  and  military  bands,  with  a 
fc^prinkling  of  settlers,  for  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
tlie  great  valley  of  the  interior,  at  the  o])ening  of  the 
J'car  1848,  remained  practically  undisturbed  by  civili- 
zation. 

The  whole  of  Alta  California  comprises  a  seaboard 
strip  eight  hundred  miles  in  length  by  one  or  two 
hundred  in  width,  marked  off  from  the  western  earth  s 
end  of  the  temperate  zone;  it  was  the  last  to  be  occu- 
pied by  civilized  man,  and,  to  say  the  least,  as  full  of 
fair  conditions  as  any  along  the  belt.  The  whole 
area  is  rimmed  on  either  side,  the  Coast  Range  roll- 
ing up  in  stony  waves  along  the  outer  edge,  and  for 
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background  the  lofty  Sierra,  upheaved  in  crumpled 
folds  from  primeval  ocean.  The  intervening  space  is 
somewhere  overspread  with  hills  and  vales,  but  for 
the  most  part  comprises  an  oblong  plain,  the  Valley 
of  California,  the  northern  portion  being  called  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  and  the  southern  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  from  the  names  of  the  streams  that 
water  the  respective  parts.  The  prospect  thus  pre- 
sented opens  toward  the  setting  sun. 

Humanity  here  is  varied.  There  is  already  round 
San  Francisco  Bay  raw  material  enough  of  divers 
types  to  develop  a  new  race,  howsoever  inferior  the 
quality  might  be.  It  is  a  kind  of  refuse  lot,  blown 
in  partly  from  the  ocean,  and  in  part  having  perco- 
lated through  the  mountains;  yet  there  is  amidst  the 
chaff*  good  seed  that  time  and  events  might  winnow. 
But  time  and  events  are  destined  here  to  be  employed 
for  higher  purpose,  in  the  fashioning  of  nobler  metal. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere,  and  shall  presently  speak  again.  So  far 
the  withering  influence  of  a  strange  civilization  upon 
the  true  proprietors  of  the  soil  had  emanated  from 
Mexican  mcomers.  Now  a  stronger  phase  of  it  is 
appearing  in  another  influx,  which  is  to  overwhelm 
both  of  the  existing  races,  and  which,  like  the  original 
invasion  of  Mexico,  of  America,  is  to  consist  of  a  fair- 
hued  people  from  toward  the  rising  sun.  They  come 
not  as  their  predecessors  came,  slowly,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  cross,  or  aggressively,  with  sword  and  firelock. 
Quietly,  with  deferential  air,  they  drop  in  asking 
hospitality;  first  as  way-worn  stragglers  from  trap- 
ping expeditions,  or  as  deserting  sailors  from  vessels 
prowling  along  the  coast  in  quest  of  trade  and  secrets. 
Then  compact  bands  of  restless  frontier  settlers 
slip  over  the  border,  followed  by  the  firmer  tread  of 
determined  pioneers,  who  wait  for  strength  and 
opportunity.  Not  being  as  yet  formally  ceded,  the 
land  remains  under  a  mingled  military-civil  govern- 
ment, wherein  Hispano-Califomians  still  control  local 
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management  in  the  south,  while  in  the  north  men 
from  the  United  States  predominate. 

These  later  arrivals  are  already  nearly  equal  numeri- 
cally to  the  former,  numbering  somewhat  over  6,000, 
while  the  Hispano-Californians  may  be  placed  at 
1,000  more.  The  ex-neophyte  natives  in  and  about 
the  ranchos  and  towns  are  estimated  at  from  3,000 
to  4,000,  with  twice  as  many  among  the  gentile  tribes. 
The  new  element,  classed  as  foreign  before  the  con* 
quest  of  1846,  had  from  150  in  1830  grown  slowly  till 
1845,  after  which  it  took  a  bound,  assisted  by  over 
2,000  who  came  as  soldiers  in  the  regular  and  volunteer 
corps,  not  including  the  naval  muster-rolls.  These 
troops  served  to  check  another  sudden  influx  contem- 
plated by  the  migrating  Mormons,  whose  economic 
value  as  colonists  cannot  be  questioned,  in  view  of 
their  honesty  and  thrift.  An  advance  column  of  about 
200  had  come  in  1846,  followed  by  the  Mormon  battal- 
ion in  the  United  States  service,  350  strong,  of  which 
a  portion  remained.  The  first  steady  stream  of  immi- 
grants is  composed  of  stalwart,  restless  backwoods- 
men from  the  western  frontier  of  the  United  States; 
self-reliant,  and  of  ready  resource  in  building  homes, 
even  if  less  enterprising  and  broadly  utilitarian  than 
those  who  followed  them  from  the  eastern  states; 
the  latter  full  of  latent  vivacity;  of  strong  intellect, 
here  quickening  under  electric  air  and  new  environ- 
ment; high-strung,  attenuated,  grave,  shrewd,  and 
practical,  and  with  impressive  positiveness. 

By  the  side  of  the  Americanized  Anglo-Saxon, 
elevated  by  vitalizing  freedom  of  thought  and  inter- 
course with  nature,  we  find  the  English  representa- 
tive, burly  of  mind  and  body,  full  of  animal  energy, 
marked  by  aggressive  stubbornness,  tinctured  with 
brusqueness  and  conceit.  More  sympathetic  and  self- 
adaptive  than  the  arrogant  and  prejudiced  English- 
man, or  the  coldlv  calculating  Scot,  is  the  omnipresent, 
quick-witted  Celt,  and  the  easy-going,  plodding  Ger- 
man, with  his  love  of  knowledge  and  deep  solidity  of 
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mind.  Intermediate  between  these  races  and  the 
native  Californian  stands  the  pure-blooded  Spaniard, 
wrapped  in  the  reflection  of  ancestral  preeminence, 
and  using  his  superior  excellence  as  a  means  to  affirm 
liis  foothold  among  humbler  race  connections.  An 
a[)proximate  affinity  of  blood  and  language  here  paves 
the  way  for  the  imaginative  though  superficial  French- 
man and  Italian,  no  less  polite  than  insincere,  yet 
cheerful  and  aesthetic.  A  few  Hawaiian  Islanders 
have  been  brought  over,  and  are  tolerated  until 
prouder  people  press  them  back  and  under. 

Even  now  events  are  giving  a  decisive  predomi- 
nance to  the  lately  inflowmg  migration,  by  reason  of 
the  energy  displayed  in  the  rapid  extension  of  indus- 
trial arts,  notably  agriculture,  with  improved  methods 
and  machinery,  and  growing  traffic  with  such  standard- 
bearers  of  civilization  as  the  public  press  and  a  steam- 
boat. So  far  this  influx  has  confined  itself  to  the 
central  part  of  the  state,  round  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
northward,  because  the  gateway  for  the  immigration 
across  the  plains  opens  into  this  section,  which  more- 
over presents  equal  if  not  superior  agricultural  features, 
and  greater  commercial  prospects.  The  occupation  of 
the  south  by  a  difterent  race  serves  naturally  to  point 
out  and  affirm  the  limits. 

San  Jose,  founded  as  a  pueblo  within  the  first  dec- 
ado  of  Spanish  occupation,  and  now  grown  into  a 
res|x^ctablo  town  of  about  700  inhabitants,  is  the 
nu».st  prominent  of  the  northern  settlements  wherein 
the  Ilispano-Califoruian  element  still  predominates. 
Notwithstanding  the  incipient  greatness  of  the  city  at 
the  Gate,  San  Jose  holds  hijjh  pretensions  as  a  central 
inland  town,  on  the  boixier  line  between  the  settled 
south  and  the  growing  north,  with  aspirations  to  sup- 
plant ilonteivv  as  the  capitid.  This  accounts  in  a 
measure  for  the  large  inflowing  of  foreigners,  who  have 
lately  aoi]uireil  suttieionc  influence  to  elect  the  alcidde 
fioni  among  themselves,  the  present  inoumlvnt  being 
James  W.  Weeks,     The  fertile  vallev  around  counts 
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among  its  numerous  farmers  several  of  them,  notably 
the  Scotch  sailor,  John  Gilroy/  who  in  1814  became 
the  first  foreigner  permanently  to  settle  in  California, 
and  Thomas  W.  Doak,  who  arrived  two  years  later, 
the  first  American  settler.  North  of  San  Josd  and 
the  adjoining  Santa  Clara  mission,*  where  Padre  Keal 
holds  out  manfully  against  claimants,  are  several  set- 
tlers clustering  round  the  present  Al  viso.'  Westward 
Kafael  Soto  has  established  a  landing  at  San  Fran- 
cisquito  Creek,  and  Whisman  has  located  himself  a 
dozen  miles  below.* 

Along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  peninsula  leads  a 
well-worn  road  past  scattered  ranches,  among  which 
are  those  of  John  Cooper  on  San  Mateo  Creek,  and 
John  Coppinger  on  Canada  de  Kaimundo;  and  near 
by  are  Dennis  Martin  and  Charles  Brown,  the  latter 
having  just  erected  a  saw-mill.* 

San  Francisco,  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula,  however 
ill-favored  the  site  in  some  respects,  seems  topographi- 
cally marked  for  greatness,  rising  on  a  series  of  hills, 
with  a  great  harbor  on  one  side,  a  great  ocean  on  the 
other,  and  mighty  waters  ever  passing  by  to  the  outlet 
of  the  wide-spread  river  system  of  the  country.  It  is 
already  in  many  respects  the  most  thriving  town  in 
California,  the  prospective  metropolis  of  the  coast,  with 
200  buildings  and  800  inhabitants,  governed  by  Alcalde 

'  The  town  bearing  his  name,  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  vaUoy,  is  utnated 
<m  his  former  rancho.  Other  early  settlers  were  Mat.  FeUom,  Harry  Bee, 
John  Bnrton,  J.  A.  Forbes,  J.  W.  Weeks,  and  Wm  Gulnac,  who  in  IS42 
joined  Weber  in  erecting  a  flour-mill. 

2  Brannan  &  Co.  had  a  tannery  at  this  place. 

'  Incladinff  the  families  of  Alviso,  Berreyesa,  Valencia,  John  Marian,  and 
Leo  Norris,  the  latter  an  American,  on  Cherro  rancho. 

^Near  the  present  Mountain  View.  J.  W.  Whisman  was  in  1S48  joined 
b^  I.  Whisman.  J.  Coppinger  lived  for  a  time  on  Soto's  rancho,  married  to 
his  danghter.     S.  Robles  had  bought  Santa  Rita  rancho  from  J.  Pefia. 

^GaUed  Mountain  Home.  The  last  two  had  settled  near  the  present 
Woodside.  6.  F.  Wyman  and  James  Peace  were  also  in  the  same  vicinity, 
the  latter  as  lumberer.  The  leading  grants  were  Las  Pulgas  of  Luis  Argiiello, 
35,000 acres;  SanGregorioof  A.  Buelna,  18,000acres;  Buri Bnri of  L  Sanchez, 
14,600  acres;  Caflada  de  Raimundo  of  J.  Coppinger,  12,500  acres;  Oafiada  del 
Corte  de  Madera  of  M.  Martinez,  13,000  acres.  Other  grants,  ranging  from 
9,000  to  4,000  acres,  were  San  Pedro,  Corral  de  Tierra,  F^lix,  Miramoiites, 
Ckfiada  Verde,  San  Antonio,  Batano,  and  Punta  del  A3o  Nuevo,  following 
southward. 
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George  Hyde  and  a  sapient  council.  The  population 
is  chiefly  composed  of  enterprising  •Americans,  sturdy 
pioneers,  with  a  due  admixture  of  backwoodsmen 
and  seafarers,  numerous  artisans,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
traders  and  professional  men — ^all  stanch  townsmen, 
figuring  for  beach  lots  at  prices  ranging  as  high  as 
1600,  and  for  local  offices.  There  are  rival  districts 
struggling  for  supremacy,  and  two  zealous  weekly 
newspapers. 

Less  imposing  are  the  immediate  surroundings; 
for  the  town  spreads  out  in  a  straggling  crescent 
along  the  slope  of  the  Clay-street  hill,  bordered  by 
the  converging  inclines  of  JBroadway  and  California 
streets  on  the  north  and  south  respectively.  A  thin 
coating  of  grass  and  melancholy  shrubs  covers  the 
sandy  surface  between  and  around,  with  here  and 
there  patches  of  dwarfed  oaks,  old  and  decrepit,  bend- 
ing before  the  sweeping  west  wind.  The  monotony 
incident  to  Spanish  and  Mexican  towns,  however, 
with  their  low  and  bare  adobe  houses  and  sluggish 
population,  is  here  relieved  by  the  large  proportion  of 
compact  wooden  buildings  in  northern  European  style,^ 
and  the  greater  activity  of  the  dwellers.  The  beach, 
hollowed  by  the  shallow  Yerba  Buena  Cove,  on  which 
fronts  the  present  Montgomery  street,  presents  quite 
an  animated  scene  for  these  sleepy  shores,  with  its 
bales  of  merchandise  strewn  about,  and  piled-up  boxes 
and  barrels,  its  bustling  or  lounging  frequenters,  and 
its  three  projecting  wharves;^  while  a  short  distance 
oflT  lie  scattered  a  few  craft,  including  one  or  two 
ocean-going  vessels.  Farther  away,  fringed  by  the 
fading  hills  of  Contra  Costa,  rises  the  isle  of  Yerba 
Buena,  for  which  some  wild  goats  shortly  provide 
the  new  name  of  Goat  Island.  On  its  eastern  side  is  a 
half-ruined  rancheria,  still  braving  the  encroachments 
of  time  and  culture. 

*  There  were  160  frame  buildings  and  only  35  adobe  houses,  aJthough  the 
latter  were  more  conspicuous  by  tneir  length  and  brightness. 
'At  California^  Clay,  and  Broadway  streets. 
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In  the  rear  of  the  town,  which  extends  only  be- 
tween California  and  Vallejo  streets  to  Powell  on  the 
west,  from  the  direction  of  the  Lone  Mountain  and 
beyond,  comes  a  spur  of  the  Coast  Range,  tipped  by 
the  Papas  Peaks.  To  either  side  diverges  a  trail,  one 
toward  the  inlet  of  the  bay,  where  is  the  presidio 
enclosure,  with  its  low  adobe  buildings,  and  to  which 
the  new  American  occupants  have  added  frame  houses, 
and  earthworks  with  ordnance  superior  to  the  blatant 
muzzles  of  yore.  Two  miles  to  the  south,  beyond  the 
sand  hills,  lies  Mission  Dolores,  its  dilapidated  walls 
marked  by  darkened  tile  roofs,  scantily  relieved  by 
clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  cheerless  stone 
fences  now  enclose  winter's  verdure,  and  beyond  the 
eddying  creek,  which  flows  through  the  adjoining 
fields,  the  sandy  waste  expands  into  inviting  pasture, 
partly  covered  by  the  Hincon  farm  and  government 
reserve.® 

The  opposite  shores  of  the  bay  present  a  most  beau- 
tiful park-like  expanse,  the  native  lawn,  brilliant  with 
flowers,  and  dotted  by  eastward-bending  oaks,  watered 
by  the  creeks  of  Alameda,  San  Lorenzo,  San  Leandro, 
and  their  tributaries,  and  enclosed  by  the  spurs  of  the 
Diablo  mountains.  It  had  early  attracted  settlers, 
whose  grants  now  cover  the  entire  ground.'  The  first 
to  occupy  there  was  the  Mission  San  Jose,  famed  for 
its  orchards  and  vineyards,^  and  now  counting  among 
its  tenants  and  settlers  James  F.  Reed,  Perry  Mor- 
rison, Earl  Marshall,  and  John  M.  Horner. ^^  Below 
are  the  ranchos  of  Agua  Caliente  and  Los  Tularcitos; 
and  above,  Potrero  de  los  Cerritos;^^  while  behind, 
among  encircling  hills,  is  the  valley  of  San  Josd,  the 
pathway  to  the  Sacramento,  and  through  which  runs 

•Padre  P.  Santillan,  who  afterward  became  conspicuous  aa  a  claimant  to 
the  mission  ground,  was  in  charge  at  Dolores.  The  Raucho  Puuta  de  Loboa 
of  B.  Diaz  extended  to  the  north-west. 

•  In  charge  of  Padre  ReaL  The  claim  of  Al  varado  and  Pico  to  the  soil  was 
later  rejected. 

^**  The  latter  a  Mormon,  living  with  his  wife  at  the  present  Washington 
Comers,  and  subsequently  prominent. 

"  The  former  two  square  leagues  in  extent,  and  transferred  by  A.  Sufiol  to 
F.  Higuera;  the  latter  three  leagues,  and  held  by  A.  Alviso  and  T.  Pacheco. 
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the  upper  Alameda.  Here  lives  the  venturesome 
English  sailor,  Robert  Livermore,  by  whose  name  the 
nooK  is  becoming  known,  and  whose  rapidly  increasing 
possessions  embrace  stock-ranges,  wheat-fields,  vine- 
yards, and  orchards,  with  even  a  rude  grist-mill.^  Ad- 
joining him  are  the  ranchos  Valle  de  San  Jos^  of 
J.  and  A.  Bernal,  and  Suflol  and  San  Ramon  of  J.  M. 
Amador,  also  known  by  his  name.  Northward,  along 
the  bay,  lies  the  Rancho  Arroyo  de  la  Alameda  of 
Jos^  Jesus  Vallejo;  the  San  Lorenzo  of  G.  Castro 
and  F.  Soto;  the  San  Leandro  of  J.  J.  Estudillo;  the 
Sobrante  of  J.  I.  Castro;  and  in  the  hills  and  along 
the  shore,  covering  the  present  Oakland  and  Alameda, 
the  San  Antonio  of  Luis  M.  Peralta  and  his  sons." 

Similar  to  the  Alameda  Valley,  and  formed  by  the 
rear  of  the  same  range,  enclosing  the  towering  Monte 
del  Diablo,  lies  the  vale  of  Contra  Costa,  watered  by 
several  creeks,  among  them  the  San  Pablo  and  San 
Ramon,  or  Walnut,  and  extending  into  the  marshes 
of  the  San  Joaquin.  Here  also  the  most  desirable 
tracts  are  covered  by  grants,  notably  the  San  Pablo 
tract  of  F.  Castro;  El  Pinole  of  Ignacio  Martinez, 
with  vineyards  and  orchards;  the  Acalanes  of  C. 
Valencia,  on  which  are  now  settled  Elam  Brown, 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  Nat.  Jones  ;^*  the  Palos 
Colorados  of  J.  Moraga;  the  Monte  del  Diablo  of  S. 
Pacheco;  the  M^danos  belonging  to  the  Mesa  fam- 
ily; and  the  Mdganos  of  Dr  John  Marsh,  the  said 
doctor  being  a  kmd  of  crank  from  Harvard  college, 

'*  His  neighbor  on  Rancho  Lob  Pozitos,  of  two  sanare  leagues,  was  Jos^ 
Noriega;  and  west  and  south  in  the  valley  extended  Kancho  Valle  de  San 
Joe^,  48,000  acres,  Santa  Rita,  9,000  acres,  belonging  to  J.  D.  Pacheco,  the 
San  Ramon  rancho  of  Amador,  four  square  leagues,  and  Canada  de  los  Va- 
^ueros  of  Livermore.  Both  Colton,  Three  Years,  266,  and  Taylor,  ElDorado, 
i.  73,  refer  to  the  spot  as  Livermore  Pass,  leading  from  San  Joed  town  to  the 
valley  of  the  Sacramento. 

"  D.  Peralta  received  the  Berkeley  part,  V.  the  Oakland,  M.  the  East  Oak- 
land and  Alameda,  and  I.  the  south-east.  The  srant  covered  five  leagues. 
The  extent  of  the  Alameda,  San  Lorenzo,  and  San  Leandro  grants  was  in 
square  leagues  respectively  about  four,  seven,  and  one;  Sobrante  was  eleven 
leagues. 

^^By  purchase  in  1847,  the  latter  owning  one  tenth  of  the  three-quarter 
league. 
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who  settled  here  in  1837/*  in  an  adobe  hut,  and 
achieved  distinction  as  a  misanthrope  and  miser^ 
sympathetic  with  the  spirit  at  whose  mountain's  feet 
he  crouched. 

The  upper  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  had  so 
far  been  shunned  by  fixed  settlers,  owing  to  Indian 
hostility  toward  the  Spanish  race.  With  others  the 
aborigines  agreed  better;  and  gaining  their  favor 
through  the  mediation  of  the  influential  Sutter,  the 
German  Charles  M.  Weber  had  located  himself  on 
French  Camp  rancho,  which  he  sought  to  develop  by 
introducing  colonists.  In  this  he  had  so  far  met  with 
little  success;  but  his  farm  prospering,  and  his  em- 
ployes increasing,  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Tuleburg, 
soon  to  rise  into  prominence  under  the  new  name  of 
Stockton.^*  He  foresaw  the  importance  of  the  place 
as  a  station  on  the  road  to  the  Sacramento,  and  as  the 
gateway  to  the  San  Joaquin,  on  which  a  settlement 
had  been  formed  in  1846,  as  far  up  as  the  Stanislaus, 
by  a  party  of  Mormons.  On  the  north  bank  of  this 
tributary,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  San  Joaquin,  the 
migratory  saints  founded  New  Hope,  or  Stanislaus, 
which  in  April  1847  boasted  ten  or  twelve  colonists 
and  several  houses.     Shortly  afterward  a  summons 

^  He  bought  it  from  J.  Noriega,  and  called  it  the  Pulpanes;  extent,  three 
leagues  by  four.  The  San  Pablo  and  Pinole  covered  four  leagues  each,  the 
Palos  Colorados  three  leases,  the  Monte  del  Diablo,  on  which  Pacheco  had 
some  5, 000  head  of  cattle,  four  leagues.  The  aggressi  ve  Indians  had  disturbed 
several  settlers,  killing  F.  Briones,  driving  away  Wra  Welch,  who  settled  in 
1832,  and  the  Romero  brothers.  Brown  settled  in  1847,  and  began  to  ship 
lumber  to  San  Francisco.  There  were  also  the  grants  of  Las  Juntas  of  Win 
Welch^  three  square  leagues;  Arroyo  de  las  Nueces  of  J.  S.  Pacheco  and 
Caliada  del  Hambre  of  T.  Soto,  the  two  latter  two  sauare  leagues  each. 

^  Amonff  the  residents  were  B.  K.  Thonipson,  £li  Randall,  Jos.  Buzzell, 
Andrew  Baker,  James  Sirey,  H.  F,  Fanning,  George  Frazer,  W.  H.  Fairchild, 
James  McKee,  Pvle,  and  many  Mexicans  and  servants  of  Weber.  See  fur- 
ther  in  Tinkham  s  Hiat,  Stockton;  San  Joaquin  Co.  Hist.;  Col.  Star,  May  13, 
•1848,  etc.  Taylor  reports  two  lo^  cabins  on  the  site  in  1847,  those  of  Buzzell 
and  Sirey.  Nic.  Crann's  wife,  while  halting  in  Oct.  1847,  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
William.  The  name  French  Camp  came  from  the  trappers  who  freimently 
camped  here.  T.  Lindsay,  while  in  charge  in  1845,  was  killed  by  Indiaa 
xaiders.    The  war  of  1847  had  caused  an  exodus  of  proposed  settlers. 
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&om  Salt  Lake  came  to  assist  the  floods  in  breaking 
up  the  colony." 

North  of  Stockton  Dr  J.  C.  Isbel  settled  on  the 
Calaveras,  and  Turner  Elder  on  the  Mokelumne, 
together  with  Smith  and  Edward  Robinson.^*  The 
latter,  on  Dry  Creek  tributary,  has  for  a  neighbor 
Thomas  Rhoads,  three  of  whose  daughters  married  T. 
Elder,  William  Daylor  an  English  sailor,  and  Jared 
Sheldon.  The  last  two  occupy  their  grants  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Cosumnes,  well  stocked,  and  sup- 
porting a  grist-mill.  Along  the  south  bank  extend 
the  grants  of  Hartnell  and  San  *  Jon '  de  los  Moque- 
lumnes,  occupied  by  Martin  Murphy,  Jr,  and  Anas- 
tasio  Chabolla.  South  of  them  lies  the  Rancho 
Arroyo  Seco  of  T.  Yorba,  on  Dry  Creek,  where 
William  Hicks  holds  a  stock-range.^® 

The  radiating  point  for  all  these  settlements  of  the 
Great  Valley,  south  and  north,  is  Sutter's  Fort, 
founded  as  its  first  settlement,  in  1839,  by  the  enter- 
prising Swiss,  John  A.  Sutter.  It  stands  on  a  small 
hill,  skirted  by  a  creek  which  runs  into  the  American 
RiVer  near  its  junction  with  the  Sacramento,  and 
overlooking  a  vast  extent  of.  ditch-enclosed  fields  and 
park  stock-ranges,  broken  by  groves  and  belts  of  tim- 
ber. At  this  time  and  for  three  months  to  come 
there  is  no  sign  of  town  or  habitation  around  what  is 
now  Sacramento,  except  this  fortress,  and  one  old 
adobe,  called  the  hospital,  east  of  the  fort.     A  garden 

^^  Stout,  the  leader,  had  given  dissatisfaction.  Bnckland,  the  last  to  leave, 
moved  to  Stxx;kton.  The  place  is  also  called  Stanislaus  City.  Bigler,  Diary ^ 
MS.,  48-9,  speaks  of  a  Mormon  settlement  on  the  Merced,  meaning  the  above. 

"  The  former  on  Dry  Creek,  near  the  present  Liberty,  which  he  transferred 
to  Robinson,  married  to  his  aunt,  and  removed  to  the  Mokelumne,  where 
twins  were  born  in  November  1847;  he  then  proceeded  to  Daylor*s.  Thomas 
Pyle  settled  near  Lockeford,  but  transferred  his  place  to  Smith. 

^'  The  Chabolla,  Hartnell,  Sheldon- Daylor,  and  Yorba  grants  were  8,  6, 
.  5,  and  1 1  leagues  in  extent,  respectively.  The  claims  of  E.  Rufus  and  E. 
'  Pratt,  north  of  the  Cosumnes,  failed  to  be  confirmed.  Cal,  8tar^  Oct.  23,  1847, 
alludes  to  the  flouring  mill  on  Sheldon's  rancho.  See  SuUer's  Pers.  Rem,.^  MS., 
162,  in  which  Taylor  and  Chamberlain  are  said  to  live  on  the  Cosumnes.  In 
the  San  Joaquin  district  were  three  eleven-league  and  one  eight-league  grants 
claimed  by  Jos^  Castro,  John  Rowland,  B.  S.  Lippincott,  and  A.  B.  Thompson, 
all  rejected  except  the  last 
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of  eight  or  ten  acres  was  attached  to  the  fort,  laid 
out  with  taste  and  skill,  where  flourished  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  grapes,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  olives,  figs, 
and  almonds.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  cover  the 
surrounding  plains;  boats  lie  at  the  erabarcadero. 

The  fort  is  a  parallelogram  of  adobe  walls,  500  feet 
long  by  150  in  breadth,  with  loop-holes  and  bastions 
at  the  angles,  mounted  with  a  dozen  cannon  that 
sweep  the  curtains.  Within  is  a  collection  of  gran- 
aries and  warehouses,  shops  and  stores,  dwellings 
and  outhouses,  extending  near  and  along  the  walls 
round  the  central  building  occupied  by  the  Swiss 
potentate,  who  holds  sway  as  patriarch  and  priest, 
judge  and  father.  The  interior  of  the  houses  is  rough, 
with  rafters  and  unpanelled  walls,  with  benches  and 
deal  tables,  the  exception  being  the  audience-room 
and  private  apartments  of  the  owner,  who  has  ob- 
tained from  the  Russians  a  clumsy  set  of  California 
laurel  furniture.^  In  front  of  the  main  building,  on 
the  small  square,  is  a  brass  gun,  guarded  by  the 
sentinel,  whose  measured  tramp,  lost  in  the  hum  of 
(lay,  marks  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  stops  alone 
beneath  the  belfry-post  to  chime  the  passing  hour. 

Throughout  the  day  the  enclosure  presents  an 
animated  scene  of  work  and  trafficking,  by  bustling 
laborers,  diligent  mechanics,  and  eager  traders,  all  to 
the  chorus  clang  of  the  smithy  and  reverberating 
strokes  of  the  carpenters.  Horsemen  dash  to  and  fro 
at  the  bidding  of  duty  and  pleasure,  and  an  occasional 
wagon  creaks  along  upon  the  gravelly  road-bed,  sure 
to  pause  for  recuperating  purposes  before  the  trad- 
ing store,^^  where  confused  voices  mingle  with  laugh- 
ter and  the  sometimes  discordant  strains  of  drunken 

"'The  first  made  in  the  country,  he  says,  and  strikingly  superior  to  the 
cnide  furniture  of  the  Californians,  with  rawhide  and  bullock-head  chairs  and 
Wd -stretchers.  StUter^s  Pers.  liem.^  MS.,  104,  et  seq.  Bryant  describes  the 
dining-room  as  having  merely  benches  and  deal  table,  yet  displaying  silver 
s{KX)ns  and  China  bowls,  the  latter  serving  for  dishes  as  well  as  cups.  What  I 
Saw,  269-70. 

**  One  kept  by  Smith  and  Brannan.  Prices  at  this  time  were  $1  a  foot  for 
horse-shoeing,  $1  a  bushel  for  wheat,  peas  $1.50,  unbolted  flour  ^  a  100  U>s. 
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singers.  Such  is  the  capital  of  the  vast  interior  valley, 
pregnant  with  approaching  importance.  In  Decem- 
ber 1847  Sutter  reported  a  white  population  of  289 
in  the  district,  witn  16  half-breeds,  Hawaiians,  and 
negroes,  479  tame  Indians,  and  a  large  number  of 
gentiles,  estimated  with  not  very  great  precision  at 
21,873  for  the  valley,  including  the  region  above  the 
Buttes.^  There  are^O  houses  in  or  near  the  fort, 
and  six  mills  and  one  tannery  in  the  district;  14,000 
fanegas  of  wheat  were  raised  during  the  season,  and 
40,000  expected  during  the  following  year,  besides 
other  crops.  Sutter  owns  12,000  cattle,  2,000  horses 
and  mules,  from  10,000  to  15,000  sheep,  and  1,000 
hogs.**  John  Sinclair  figures  as  alcalde,  and  George 
McKinstry  as  sheriff'. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  people  round  the  fort 
depend  upon  Sutter  as  permanent  or  temporary  em- 
ployes, the  latter  embracing  immigrants  preparing  to 
settle,  and  Mormons  intent  on  presently  proceeding 
to  Great  Salt  Lake.  As  a  class  they  present  a  hardy, 
backwoods  type  of  rough  exterior,  relieved  here  and 
there  by  bits  of  Hispano-Californian  attire,  in  bright 
sashes,  wide  sombreros,  and  jingling  spurs.  The  na- 
tives appear  probably  to  better  advantage  here  than 
elsewhere  in  California,  in  the  body  of  half  a  hundred 
well-clothed  soldiers  trained  by  Sutter,  and  among 
his  staff  of  steady  servants  and  helpers,  who  have  ac- 
quired both  skill  and  neatness.  A  horde  of  subdued 
savages,  engaged  as  herders,  tillers,  and  laborers,  are 
conspicuous  by  their  half-naked,  swarthy  bodies;  and 
others  may  be  seen  moving  about,  bent  on  gossip  or 
trade,  stalking  along,  shrouded  in  the  all-shielding 
blanket,  which  the  winter  chill  has  obliged  them  to 
put  on.  Head  and  neck,  however,  bear  evidence  to 
their  love  of  finery,  in  gaudy  kerchiefs,  strings  of  beads, 
and  other  ornaments. 

"  McKinstry  Pap,,  MS.,  28. 

** There  were  30  ploughs  in  operation.  SuUer^a  Pern.  Rem.,  MS.,  43.  The 
▼ersion  reproduced  in  Sctc*  Co*  Hist*,  31,  dififun  somewhat. 
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The  fort  is  evidently  reserved  for  a  manor-seat,  de- 
spite  its  bustle;  for  early  in  1846  Sutter  had  laid 
out  the  town  of  Sutterville,  three  miles  below  on  the 
Sacramento.  This  has  now  several  houses/*  having 
received  a  great  impulse  from  the  location  there,  in 
1847,  of  two  companies  of  troops  under  Major  Kings- 
bury. It  shares  in  the  traffic  regularly  maintained 
with  San  Francisco  by  means  of  a  twenty-ton  sloop, 
the  Amdiay  belonging  to  Sutter  and  manned  by  half 
a  dozen  savages.  It  is  supported  during  the  busy 
season  by  two  other  vessels,  which  make  trips  far  up 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.  The  ferry  at  the 
fort  landing  is  merely  a  canoe  handled  by  an  Indian, 
but  a  large  boat  is  a-building.^ 

Six  miles  up  the  American  River,  so  called  by  Sut- 
.  ter  as  the  pathway  for  American  immigration,  the 
Mormons  are  constructing  a  flour-mill  for  him,^  and 
another  party  are  in  like  manner  engaged  on  a  saw- 
mill building  and  race  at  Coloma  Valley,  forty  miles 
above,  on  the  south  fork.  Opposite  Sutter  s  Fort,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  American,  John  Sinclair,  the 
alcalde,  holds  the  large  El  Paso  rancho,^^  and  above 
him  stretches  the  San  Juan  rancho  of  Joel  P.  Ded- 
mond,  facing  the  Leidesdorif  grant  on  the  southern 
bank.^  There  is  more  land  than  men;  instead  of 
100  acres,  the  neighbors  do  not  regard  100,000  acres 
as  out  of  the  way.  Sutter's  confirmed  grant  of  eleven 
leagues  in  due  time  is  scattered  in  difierent  direc- 
tions, owing  to  documentary  and  other  irregularities. 
A  portion  is  made  to  cover  Hock  Farm  on  Feather 

**  Sutter  built  the  first  house,  Hadel  and  Zins  followed  the  example,  Zins' 
being  the  first  real  brick  building  erected  in  the  country.  Morse,  Hist.  Sac., 
places  the  founding  in  1844. 

^  As  well  aa  one  for  Montezuma,  Cal,  Star^  Oct.  23,  1847;  Gregson'a  Stat., 
MS.,  7. 

^  With  four  pairs  of  stones,  which  was  fast  approaching  completion.  A 
dam  had  been  constructed,  with  a  four-mile  race.  Description  and  progress 
in  Id.;  Biijler's  Diary,  MS.,  56-7;  StUUr's  Pets.  Rem.,  MS.,  159.  Brighton 
has  now  risen  on  the  site. 

'^  Of  some  44,000  acres,  chiefly  for  his  Hawaiian  patron,  E.  Grimes. 

»  Of  35, .500  acres ;  Dedmond 's  was  20,000.  Leidesdorflf  had  erected  a  house 
in  1S46,  at  the  present  Eoutier's. 
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River,®  his  chief  stock-range,  and  also  embracing  fine 
plantations.^  On  the  east  side  of  this  region  lies  the 
tract  of  Nicolaus  Altgeier,'^  and  along  the  north  bank 
of  Bear  River,  Sebastian  Keyser  and  the  family  of 
William  Johnson  have  located  themselves;^  oppo- 
site are  two  Frenchmen,  Theodore  Sicard  and  Claude 
Chanon.  The  south  bank  of  the  Yuba  is  occupied 
by  Michael  C.  Nye,  John  Smith,  and  Greorge  Pat- 
terson.^  Facing  them,  along  Feather  River,  Theo- 
dore Cordua  had  settled  in  1842,  and  established  a 
trading  post,  owning  some  12,000  head  of  stock. "* 
Charles  Roether  had  in  1845  located  himself  on  Hon- 
cut  Creek,  and  near  him  are  now  Edward  A.  Farwell 
and  Thomas  Fallon.^  The  lands  of  Samuel  Neal  and 
David  Dutton  are  on  Butte  Creek;  William  North- 
grave's  place  is  on  Little  Butte;  W.  Dickey,  Sanders, 
and  Yates  had  in  1845  taken  up  the  tract  on  Chico 
Creek  which  John  Bidwell  is  at  this  time  entering 
upon.^  Peter  Lassen,  the  famous  Danish  trapper,  had 
settled  on  Deer  Creek,  and  erected  a  mill  and  smithy,^ 
granting  a  league  to  Daniel  Sill,  Sen.  Moon  s  rancho 
IS  held  by  W.  C.  Moon  and  Merritt.  A.  G.  Toomes 
occupies  a  tract  north  of  the  creek  which  bears  his 

"A  name  applied  by  Sutter  from  the  feather  ornaments  of  the  natives. 

'^It  was  founded  in  1841,  and  managed  successively  by  Bidwell,  Benitz, 
S.  J.  Hensley,  and  Kanaka  Jim.     It  had  5,000  head  of  cattle  and  1,200  horses. 

'*  Who  settled  on  the  present  site  of  Nicolaus.  North  of  Hock  Farm,  C. 
W.  Flilggo  had  obtained  a  grant  which  was  transferred  to  Consul  Larkin. 

'^On  the  five-league  rancho  given  to  P.  Gutierrez,  deceased,  by  Sutter,  who 
made  several  grants  in  the  valley,  by  authority.  They  bought  ]and  and  cattle 
and  divided. 

"Smith,  who  came  first,  in  1845,  sold  a  part  of  his  tract  to  Patterson. 
The  first  two  had  nearly  2,000  head  of  stock. 

**  This  rancho,  on  the  site  of  tlie  present  Marysville,  he  called  New  Meek- 
lenburg,  in  honor  of  his  native  German  state.  Chas  Covillaud  was  manager; 
trade  relations  were  had  with  San  Francisco. 

**  The  former  on  a  grant  claimed  by  Huber;  the  two  latter  on  Farwell'a 
rancho. 

^•Northgrave  was  a  settler  on  tlie  tract  claimed  by  S.  J.  Hensley,  but 
disallowed  afterward.  James  VV.  Marsliall  had  abandoned  his  holding  on  the 
same  tract.  The  confirmed  grants  were  Fernandez,  4  leagues;  Arroyo  C'hico 
of  Bidwell,  5  leagues;  Agua  Fria  of  Pratt,  0  leagues;  Llano  Seco  of  Parrott, 
4  leagues;  Bosquejo  of  Lassen,  5  leagues;  Boga  of  Larkin,  5  leagues;  Esquon 
of  Neal,  5  leagues.  The  claims  of  Cambuston,  Huber,  Hensley,  Nye,  and 
others  were  rejected. 

^^Bidweirs  Ccd.  1841-8,  MS.,  231-2. 
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name,  and  above,  on  Antelope  Creek,  lives  Job  P. 
Dye,  below  P.  B.  Reading,  who  ranks  as  the  most 
northern  settler  in  the  valley,  on  Cottonwood  Creek,*® 
one  of  the  numerous  tributaries  here  fed  by  the  adja- 
cent snow-crowned  summits  dominated  by  the  majes- 
tic Shasta. 

Descending  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Sacramento, 
we  encounter  the  rancho  of  William  B.  Ide,  of  Bear-flag 
fame  ;*  below  him, on  Elder  Creek,  is  William  C.  Chard, 
and  R.  H.  Thomes  on  the  creek  named  after  him.*® 
On  Stony  Creek,  whence  Sutter  obtains  grindstones,*^ 
live  Granville  P.  Swift,  Franklin  Sears,  and  Bryant; 
below  them  John  S.  Williams  has  lately  settled  with 
his  wife,  the  first  white  woman  in  this  region.**  Watt 
Anderson  is  found  on  Sycamore  Slough,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  Cache  Creek  the  family  of  William  Gor- 
don.** Eastward  lies  the  rancho  of  William  Knight,** 
and  below  him,  facing  the  mouth  of  Feather  River, 
that  of  Thomas  M.  Hardy.**  In  a  hut  of  tule,  facing 
the  Sutter's-fort  grant,  lives  John  Schwartz,  a  reticent 
builder  of  airy  castles  upon  his  broad  domain,  and  of 
whom  it  is  said  that,  having  lost  his  own  language, 
he  never  learned  another.  A  northern  slice  of  his 
land  he  sold  to  James  McDowell  and  family."  On 
Putah  Creek,  John  R.  Wolfskill  had,  since  1842,  oc- 
cupied  a   four-league  grant.     Adjoining,  on  Ulattis 

• 

**One  Julian  occupied  it  for  him  in  1845,  and  he  himself  settled  theie  in 

1S47. 

**Jn8t  below  the  present  Red  Bluff,  a  tract  bought  by  him  from  Joaiah 
Belden.      These  northern  grants  averaged  five  leagues  each. 

***He  built  the  first  dwelling  in  the  county,  on  the  site  of  Tehama 

**  Cut  by  Moon,  Merritt,  and  Lassen. 

"  Of  Colusa  county,  daughter  of  Jos.  Gordon.  He  located  himself  two 
miles  south  of  Princeton,  on  the  Larkin  children's  grant,  with  800  head  of 
cattle,  on  shares  with  Larkin.     M.  Diaz'  claim  to  1 1  leagues  was  rejected. 

**  Who  built  the  first  dwelling  in  Yolo  county,  in  1842,  on  Quesiaosi  grant. 
His  son-in-law,  Nathan  Coombs,  was  probably  the  first  white  bridegroom  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley.  Married  by  Sutter  in  1844.  His  son  William  was 
the  first  white  child  of  Yolo  county.     Coombs  soon  moved  to  Napa  Valley. 

**  Who  settled  at  the  present  Knight's  I^anding. 

*^  An  Englishman,  hostile  to  Americans. 

*•  McDowell  built  a  log  house  at  the  present  Washington,  and  was,  in  1847, 

presented  with  the  first  white  girl  of  Yolo  county.     He  paid  Schwartz  12^ 

cents  an  acre  for  000  acres. 

Hirr.  Cal.,  Vol.  VI.    2 
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Creek,  extends  the  grant  of  Vaca  and  Pefia,  and  at 
its  mouth  are  Feltis  Miller  J  D.  Hoppe,  and  Daniel 
K.  Berry. 

Hence,  down  the  Sacramento  for  four  leagues 
stretches  the  Ulpinos  grant  of  John  Bidwell,  which 
he  sought  to  improve  by  sending,  in  1846,  a  party 
of  immigrants  to  transform  the  lonely  house  then 
standing  there  into  a  town.  After  a  few  months' 
suffering  from  hunger  and  hardships,  the  party  aban- 
doned a  site  for  which  the  Indian  name  of  Halo  Che- 
muck,  *  nothing  to  eat,'  was  for  a  time  appropriately 
retained.  Charles  D.  Hoppe  bought  a  fourth  of  the 
tract  in  1847.*^  Equally  unsuccessful  was  the  con- 
temporaneous effort  of  L.  W.  Hastings,  a  Mormon 
agent,  to  found  the  town  of  Montezuma,  fifteen  miles 
below,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  in  Suisun  Bay.  His  co-religionists  objected 
to  the  site  as  devoid  of  timber;  yet  he  remained  hope- 
ful, and  ordered  a  windmill  and  ferry-boat  to  increase 
the  attractions  of  his  solitary  house.*^ 

These  efforts  at  city  building  indicate  how  widely 
appreciated  was  the  importance  of  a  town  which 
should  tap,  not  merely  each  section  of  the  great  val- 
ley, as  at  Sutter's  Fort  and  Stockton,  but  the  joint 
outlet  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.  It  was 
foreseen  that  hence  would  flow  the  main  wealth  of 
the  country,  although  the  metallic  nature  of  the  first 
current  was  little  anticipated.  The  idea  seems  to 
have  struck  simultaneously  Bidwell,  Hastings,  and 
Semple.  The  last  named,  with  a  judgment  worthy  of 
the  towering  editor  of  the  Californian,  selected  the  bil- 
lowy slopes  of  the  headland  guarding  the  opening  of 
this  western  Bosphorus,  the  strait  of  Carquines,  the 
inner  golden  gate  of  San  Francisco  Bay.     Indeed,  the 

*^  The  prc3cnt  town  of  Rio  Vista  lies  just  below  the  site.  Another  version 
has  it  that  the  three  families  settled  there  were  carried  away  by  the  gold- 
fever,  aiid  that  'halaehummuck'  was  called  out  by  Indians  when  they  here 
killed  a  party  of  starving  hunters. 

«ea/.  Star,  Oct.  23,  1847;  Buffum's  Four  Month*,,  ^      Here  roec^   later, 
e  hamlet  of  Ck>llinsville. 
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superiority  of  the  site  for  a  metropolis  is  unequalled  on 
the  Pacific  seaboard,  and  unsurpassed  by  any  spot  in 
the  world,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  junction  of  the  valley 
outlet  with  the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  with  fine 
anchorage  and  land-locked  harbor,  easy  ferriage 
across  the  bay,  fine  climate,  smooth  and  slightly  ris- 
ing ground,  with  a  magnificent  view  over  bays  and 
isles,  and  the  lovely  valley  of  the  contra  costa  nestling 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Diablo.  And  Benicia,  as  it 
was  finally  called,  prospered  under  the  energetic  man- 
agement. Although  less  than  a  year  old,  it  now 
boasted  nearly  a  score  of  buildings,  with  two  hundred 
lots  sold,  a  serviceable  ferry,  and  with  prospects  that, 
utterly  eclipsing  those  of  adjoining  aspirants,  were 
creating  a  flutter  of  alarm  in  the  city  at  the  Grate.*® 

Passing  on  the  extreme  right  the  Armijo  rancho,*' 
and  proceeding  up  the  Napa  Valley,  now  famed  alike 
for  its  scenery  and  vineyards,  we  find  a  large  number 
of  settlers.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  veteran 
trapper,  George  Yount,  who  in  1836  built  here  the 
first  American  block-house  of  tlie  country,  as  well  as 
the  first  flour  and  saw  mill,  and  extended  warm  hos- 
pitality to  subsequent  comers.  North  of  him  entered 
soon  afterward  J.  B.  Chiles  and  William  Pope  into 
the  small  valleys  bearing  their  names,  and  E.  T. 
Bale  and  John  York/^  The  Berreyesa  brothers  oc- 
cupy their  large  valley  across  the  range,  on  the  head- 
waters of  Putah  Creek;  and  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Xapa  City,  just  about  to  be  laid  out,  stand  the  two 
houses  of  Cayetano  Juarez  and  Nicolds  Hij^uera,  who 
had  settled  on  this  spot  in  1840,  followed  by  Salvador 
Vallejo,  and  later  by   Joel  P.    Walker  and  Nathan 

*•  Stephen  Cooper  was  alcalde.  For  other  names,  see  preceding  volume,  v. 
672  et  seq. 

*"  Properly  in  Suisnn  Valley,  near  the  present  Fairfield,  where  Iwrdered 
also  the  grants  of  Suisun  and  Suscol,  the  latter  claimed  by  Vallejo,  hut  which 
claim  was  rejected.  Mare  Island  was  used  as  a  stock-range  by  V.  Castro, 
its  t;rantee. 

**  At  the  present  St  Helena  and  Calistoga,  respectively.  With  Yount  was 
C  Hopper;  with  Pope,  Bamett;  and  with  Chiles,  Baldridge.  Below  extended 
the  Chimiles  grant  of  J.  I.  Berreyesa. 
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Coombs;  ana  by  John  Hose  and  J.  C.  Davis,  who  in 
1846  built  a  schooner  here,  and  were  now  erecting  a 
mill  for  Vallejo.*^  Northward,  in  the  region  round 
Clear  Lake,  Stone  and  Kelsey  occupy  a  stock-range, 
and  George  Rock  holds  the  Guenoc  rancho.** 

The  similar  and  parallel  valley  of  Sonoma,  signifying 
'  of  the  moon,'  is  even  more  thickly  occupied  under 
the  auspices  of  M.  G.  Vallejo,  the  potentate  of  this 
region  and  ranking  foremost  among  Hispano-Cal- 
ifomians.  This  town  of  Sonoma,  founded  as  a  pre- 
sidio thirteen  years  before,  near  the  dilapidated  mis- 
sion Solano,  claims  now  a  population  of  260,  under 
Alcalde  Lilburn  W.  Boggs,  with  twoscore  houses, 
among  which  the  two-story  adobe  of  the  general  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  the  country. 
The  barrack  is  occupied  by  a  company  of  New  York 
volunteers  under  Captain  Brackett,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  animation  of  the  place.  Several  members  of 
Vallejos  family  occupy  lands  above  and  below  on 
Sonoma  Creek,  as,  for  instance,  Jacob  P.  Leese;  west- 
ward on  Petaluma  Creek,  Juan  Miranda  and  family 
have  settled;  above  are  James  Hudspeth,  the  large 
;rant  of  the  Carrillos,"  and  the  fertile  ranchos  of 
^lark  West  and  John  B.  R.  Cooper,  the  latter  with 
mill  and  smithy.  At  Bodega,  Stephen  Smith  had 
in  1846  established  a  saw-mill,  worked  by  the  first 
steam-engine  in  California,  and  obtained  a  vast  grant,^ 
which  embraced  the  former  Russian  settlement  with 
its  dismantled  stockade  fort.  Edward  M.  Mcintosh 
and  James  Dawson's  widow  hold  the  adjoining  ran- 
chos of  Jonive  and  Pogolomi,  the  latter  having  planted 
a  vineyard  on  the  Estero  Americano.     Above  on  the 

**  Tlioro  were  a  number  of  other  settlers,  nearly  four  score,  by  this  time, 
and  two  saw-mills  and  two  flour-mills.  Cal.  Star,  Jan.  22,  April  ],  1848. 

**  Of  21 ,000  acres.  J.  P.  Leese  and  tlio  Vallejos  had  stock,  the  latter  claim- 
ing the  Lupyomi  tract  of  16  leagues,  which  was  rejected,  and  Rob  F  Ridley 
that  of  Collayomi  of  8,000  acres,  which  was  confirmed. 

^'Mrs  Carrillo's  covering  the  present  Santa  Rosa,  and  Joaquin  Carrillo^s 
that  of  SelMistopol. 

^  Of  .H5,000  acres.  Both  men  had  been  sailoni,  the  former  from  Scotland, 
the  other  from  Erin. 
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coast  are  the  tracts  of  William  Benii^z  and  Ernest 
Rufus,  the  latter  with  a  grist-mill.**  Along  Russian 
River  stretches  the  Sotoyome  ^rant  of  H.  D.  Fitch, 
with  vineyards  and  mill.*'  Cyrus  Alexander,  lately 
Fitch's  SLgentf  had  occupied  Alexander  Valley,  and 
below  him  now  live  Lindsay  Carson  and  Louis  Le- 
gendre" 

The  hilly  peninsula  between  the  bay  and  ocean, 
named  after  the  Indian  chief  Marin,  is  indebted  for  a 
comparatively  compact  occupation  mainly  to  its  posi- 
tion relative  to  other  settlements,  and  to  the  impulse 
given  by  the  now  secularized  and  decaying  mission 
establishment  of  San  Ra^el.  This  lovely  spot  was 
budding  into  a  town,  and  contained  several  settlers,** 
besides  Timoteo  Murphy,  in  charge  of  the  mission  es- 
tate. Above  extend  the  tracts  of  Novato*°  and  Ni- 
casio,  the  latter  owned  by  James  Black,*^  and  adjoin- 
ing, those  of  Ramon  Mesa  and  Bartolom^  Bojorques. 
Rafael  Garcia  and  Gregorio  Briones  are  located  on 
the  ranchos  of  Tomales  and  Bolinas,  owning  many 
cattle ;  and  William  A.  Richardson  holds  that  of  Sau- 
zalito,  which  is  already  an  anchorage  and  supply  sta- 
tion,^ yet  with  aspirations  cramped  by  the  closely 
pressing  hills,  and  overshadowed  by  the  looming  me- 
tropolis.^ 
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*•  Erected  by  H.  Hiigler  on  Walhalla  River,  which  ia  now  usnally  called 
Gaalala  RiTer. 

^'  Coyering  the  present  site  of  Healdsburg. 

**  Among  other  settlers  may  be  mentioned  Frank  Bedwell,  Mose  Carson, 
Fred.  Starke,  Hoepnner,  Wilson,  the  Piftas,  and  the  Gordons. 

•'•Among  them  Mrs  Merriner  and  sons,  Jacob  and  J.  O.  B. ;  Short  and 
Mrs  Miller  near  by.     Ignacio  Pacheco  was  justice  of  the  peace. 

•*  Obtained  by  F.  Fales  in  1839  and  transferred  to  Leese. 
'  Who  had  obtained  it  from  J.  O'Farrell,  in  exchange  for  his  grant  near 
Bodega. 

**The  earliest  settler  here,  since  1826,  had  been  John  J.  Read,  who  subse- 
quently obtained  theCorte  de  Madera  rancho,  where  he  planted  orchards  and 
erected  a  grist-mill,  followed  by  a  saw-mill  in  1843,  the  year  of  his  death. 
Angel  Island  was  for  a  time  occupied  by  A.  M.  Osio.  Among  other  settlers 
were  Martin  and  Tom  Wood,  the  latter  a  famous  vaciuero. 

•^  On  the  map  presented  I  mark  with  preference  the  names  of  settlers, 
giving  the  rancho  only  when  tlie  actual  holder  is  in  doubt,  as  represented  by 
proxy  or  tenant,  or  claimiiig  merely  by  virtue  of  grant.  The  preceding  mat- 
ter has  been  drawn  from  official  documents,  books,  and  manuscripts,  with  no 
ijoall  supplementing  by  the  mouths  of  living  men 
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Such  is  the  detail  of  the  picture  which  I  wish  to 
present  of  central  and  northern  California  in  Jan- 
uary 1848.  I  will  complete  it  with  some  generalities 
of  physical  features  and  population,  thus  giving  as  a 
whole  the  inhabitants  and  their  environment. 

It  is  the  dawn  of  history  in  these  parts,  presently 
to  be  followed  by  a  golden  sunlight  flooding  the 
whole  western  world.  All  along  the  centuries  Cali- 
fornia had  lain  slumbering,  wrapt  in  obscurity,  and 
lulled  by  the  monotone  of  ocean.  The  first  fitful 
dreams  of  explorers  in  search  of  an  ever-eluding 
strait,  of  cities  stored  with  treasures,  had  subsided 
into  pastoral  scenes,  with  ^converts  and  settlers  clus- 
tering round  white-walled  missions  in  the  shadow  of 
the  cross.  Then  came  the  awakening,  impelled  by  a 
ruder  invasion  of  soldiers  and  land-greedy  backwoods- 
men, the  premonitory  ripple  of  international  interest 
and  world-absorbing  excitement. 

Strewn  lavishly  about  is  what  men  most  covet,  those 
portions  of  nature's  handiwork  called  wealth  and 
wealth-making  material,  the  acquisition  of  which  is  the 
great  burden  progressive  men  conventionally  lay  upon 
themselves  as  the  price  of  their  civilization.  These 
resources  reveal  themselves  in  the  long  snow-clad 
uplands  of  the  Sierra,  with  their  timber  and  metals,  in 
the  northern  foothills,  revelling  in  perennial  spring, 
and  in  the  semi-tropic  vegetation  of  the  central  and 
southern  valleys.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of 
desert  aridity  and  unhealthy  rankncss,  are  rare  and 
of  small  extent,  serving  rather  to  illustrate  as  rem- 
nants the  method  and  means  of  nature  in  producing 
one  of  her  masterpieces.  Such  are  the  unsightly 
marshes  in  diflferent  localities;  the  Colorado  desert 
bordering  the  river  of  that  name,  and  its  link  along 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  the 
great  basin  of  the  interior,  which  in  the  south  is 
marked  by  a  dismal  stretch  of  bare  ridges  and  inter- 
vening valleys  of  sand  and  volcanic  scoria,  with  occa- 
sional muddy  salt  pools  and  cracked  surfaces  frosted 
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with  alkali,  and  in  the  south  by  a  rugged  lake  basin. 
Yet  even  here  the  evil  is  superficial,  for  nature  has 
leflb  compensation  in  many  valuable  minerals;  and 
art  promises  to  continue  her  task  of  reclamation  by 
means  of  palm-lined  canals,  health-bringing  eucalyptus 
groves,  and  rain-inviting  forests. 

It  is  a  terrane  younger  than  the  eastern  seaboard, 
wrought  not  by  the  same  slow  and  prosy  process 
of  ordinary  strata  formation,  but  in  many  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion, with  upheavals  and  burstings  asunder,  with  surg- 
ing floods  and  scorching  blasts.  The  soil  yet  quivers 
and  is  quick  with  electric  force,  and  climatic  moods 
are  fitful  as  ever;  here  a  gentle  summer's  holiday, 
there  a  winter  of  magnificent  disorder;  between,  ex- 
hilarating spring,  with  buds  and  freshness,  and  beyond, 
a  torrid  fringe,  parched  and  enervating.  Side  by 
side  in  close  proximity  are  decided  differences,  with 
a  partial  subordination  of  latitude  and  season  to 
local  causes.  Thus,  on  the  peninsula  of  San  Francisco 
winter  appears  in  vernal  warmth  and  vigor,  and  sum- 
mer as  damp  and  chilly  autumn,  while  under  the  shel- 
ter of  some  ridge,  or  farther  from  the  ocean,  summer 
is  hot  and  arid,  and  winter  cold  and  frosty. 

While  configuration  permits  surprises,  it  also  tem- 
pers them,  and  as  a  rule  the  variations  are  not  sud- 
den. The  sea  breezes  are  fairly  constant  whenever 
their  refreshing  presence  is  most  needed,  leaving 
rarely  a  night  uncooled ;  and  the  seasons  are  marked 
enough  within  their  mild  extremes.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco a  snow-fall  is  almost  unknown,  and  a  thunder- 
storm or  a  hot  night  extremely  rare.  Indeed,  the 
sweltering  days  number  scarcely  half  a  dozen  during 
the  year.  The  average  temperature  is  about  56  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  which  is  the  mean  for  spring.  In 
summer  and  autumn  this  rises  to  60  and  59,  respect- 
ively, falling  in  winter  to  51,  while  at  Sacramento  the 
average  is  58  degrees,  with  56°,  69°,  61°,  and  45°  for 
the  four  seasons  respectively.  At  Humboldt  Bay,  in 
the  north,  the  temperature  varies  from  43  degrees  in 
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the  irinter  to  57'  id  the  summer,  avoiaging  51^"*;  and 
at  San  Diego^  id  the  soath,  it  ranges  as  the  extremes 
frrmi  52  U}  71  degrees,^  while  the  average  of  summer 
and  winter  and  night  and  day  does  not  vary  over  ten 

In  Hummer  an  equilibrium  is  approached;  in  winter 
the  tiresrime  reserve  is  broken.  By  early  autumn  a 
wide-spread  deadness  obtains ;  the  hills  wear  a  bleached 
afffM^arance,  the  smaller  streams  are  empty,  the  plain 
is  fiarched  and  dusty,  the  soil  cracked  in  fissures  from 
exr^essive  dryness;  green  fields  have  turned  sere  and 
yellow,  and  the  weeds  snap  like  glass  when  trodden 
on.  It  is  the  period  of  nature's  repose.  The  grass  is 
not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  When  the  winter  rains  begin, 
in  November,  after  a  respite  of  six  months,  vegetal 
life  revives;  the  softened  soil  puts  on  fresh  garments; 
the  arid  waste  blossoms  into  a  garden.  The  cooler 
air  of  winter  condenses  the  vapor-laden  winds  of  ocean, 
which,  during  the  preceding  months,  are  sapped  of 
their  moisture  bv  the  hot  and  thirsty  air.  And  all 
this  is  effected  with  only  half  the  amount  of  rain  fall- 
ing in  the  Atlantic  states,  the  average  at  San  Fran- 
i^iHco  being  little  over  twenty  inches  annually,  at 
Hiicrainonto  one  tenth  less,  and  at  Sari  Diego  one 
half;  while  in  the  farther  north  the  fall  is  heavier  and 
more  ovonly  distributed. 

In  this  dry,  exhilarating  atmosphere  the  effect  of 
the  Hun  is  not  so  depressing  as  in  moister  regions,  and 
with  (?ool,  rofroshing  nights,  the  hottest  days  are  bear- 
able. It  is  one  of  the  most  vitalizing  of  climates  for 
mind  and  body,  ever  stimulating  to  activity  and  en- 
joyment. Land  and  sea  vie  with  each  other  in  life- 
{iving  supremacy,  while  man  steps  in  to  enjoy  the 
)onotits.  When  the  one  rises  in  undue  warmth,  the 
other  frowns  it  down;  when  one  grows  cold  and  sul- 
len, the  other  beams  in  happy  sunshine.     Winds  and 
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•*  So\*ort»  extremes  are  c<>n6ne<l  to  a  few  torrid  spots  like  Fort  Yuma,  and 
to  tht>  811  mini ts  of  the  iv«st«^rn  rangos,  Compreheuaive  data  oq  climate  in 
iiUtfiVt  Comm.  atui  /hc/imT.,  0*2  81. 
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correntSy  8un  and  configuration^  the  warm  stream 
from  ancient  Cathay,  and  the  dominating  mountains, 
all  aid  in  the  equalization  of  differences. 

Thus  lay  the  valley  of  California  a-dreaming,  with 
visions  of  empire  far  down  the  vistas  of  time,  when 
behold,  the  irreat  awakenine  is  already  at  hand  I  Even 
DOW  noiselefs  bells  are  rin|ing  the  ingathering  of  the 
nations;  for  here  is  presently  to  be  found  that  cold, 
impassive  element  which  civilization  accepts  as  its 
symbol  of  the  Most  Desirable,  and  for  which  accord- 
ingly all  men  perform  pilgrimage  and  crusade,  to  toil 
and  fight  and  die. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  DISCOVERY  OP  GOLD. 

January,  1848. 

Situation  or  Sutter — His  Nsbo  of  Lumber — Search  for  a  Mill  Sitk  nr 
THE  Mountains — Culuma — James  W.  Marshall — The  Bcildiho  or  ▲ 
Saw-mill  Determined  upon— A  Party  Si^ts  Forth — Its  Personnel — 
Character  of  Marshall — The  Finding  of  Gold— What  Marshall 
AND  his  Men  Thoi'wht  of  It— Marshall  Rides  to  New  Helvetia  and 
lNF(>RBfs  SuTTEK— The  Interview — Sutter  Visits  the  Mill — Attkmpt 
to  Secure  the  Indian  Title  to  the  Land. 

John  A.  Sutter  was  the  potentate  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, as  we  have  seen.  He  had  houses  and  lands, 
flocks  and  herds,  mills  and  machinery;  he  counted  his 
skilled  artisans  by  the  score,  and  his  savage  retainers 
by  the  hundred.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  prog- 
ress. Although  he  had  come  from  cultured  Europe, 
and  had  established  himself  in  an  American  wilderness, 
he  had  no  thought  of  drifting  into  savagisni. 

Among  his  more  pressing  wants  at  this  moment 
was  a  saw-mill.  A  larger  supply  of  lumber  was  needed 
for  a  multitude  of  purposes.  Fencing  was  wanted. 
The  flour-mills,  then  in  course  of  construction  at 
Brighton,  would  take  a  large  quantity;  the  neighbors 
would  buy  some,  and  boards  might  profitably  be  sent 
to  San  Francisco,  instead  of  bringing  them  from  that 
direction.^     There  were   no  good   forest  trees,    with 

^  Since  1845  Sutter  had  obtained  lamber  from  the  mountains,  got  out  by 

whip-saws.  HidwelVs  Cat.  IS^IS,  MS.,  226.     The  author  of  this  most  miUa- 

able  manuscript  informs  me  further  tliat  Sutter  had  for  years  contemplated 

building  a  saw-mill  in  order  to  avoid  the  labor  and  cost  of  sawing  lumber  by 

baud  in  the  redwoods  on  the  ooastf  and  bringing  it  round  by  the  bay  in  hia 

vessel.     With  this  object  he  at  various  times  sent  exploring  parties  into  tho 
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the  requisite  water-power,  nearer  than  the  foothills  of 
the  mountains  to  the  east.  Just  what  point  along 
this  base  line  would  prove  most  suitable,  search  would 
determine;  and  for  some  time  past  this  search  had 
been  going  on,  until  it  was  interrupted  by  the  war  of 
conquest.  The  war  being  over,  explorations  were 
renewed. 

Twoscore  miles  above  Sutter's  Fort,  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  south  branch  of  American  River,  the 
rocky  gateway  opens,  and  the  mountains  recede  to  the 
south,  leaving  in  their  wake  softly  rounded  hills  cov- 
ered with  pine,  balsam^  and  oak,  while  on  the  north 
are  somewhat  abrupt  and  rocky  slopes,  patched  with 
grease-wood   and   chemisal,  and   streaked   with   the 
deepening  shades  of  narrow  gulches.     Between  these 
bounds  is  a  valley  four  miles  in  circumference,  with 
red  soil  now  covered  by  a  thin  verdure,  shaded  here 
and  there  by  low  bushes  and  stately  groves.     Culuma, 
^beautiful  vale,'*  the  place  was  called.     At  times  sunk 
in  isolation,  at  times  it  was  stirred  by  the  presence 
of  a  tribe  of  savages  bearing  its  name,  whose  several 
generations  here  cradled,  after  weary  roaming,  sought 
repose  upon  the  banks  of  a  useful,  happy,  and  some- 
times frolicsome  stream.     Within  the  half-year  civil- 
ization had  penetrated  these  precincts,  to  break  the 
periodic   solitude  with   the  sound  of  axe  and   rifle; 
for  here  the  saw-mill  men  had  come,  marking  their 
course  by  a  tree-blazed  route,  presently  to  show  the 
way  to  the  place  where  was  now  to  be  played  the  first 
scene  of  a  drama  which  had  for  its  audience  the  world. 
Among  the  retainers  of  the  Swiss  hacendado  at 
this  time  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  James  Wilson 
Marshall,  a  man  of  thirty-three  years,  who  after  drift- 
ing in  the  western  states  as  carpenter  and  farmer,^ 

mountains.  Bidwell  himself,  in  company  with  Semple,  was  on  one  of  these 
oosaccessfal  expeditions  in  1846.  Mrs  VVimmer  states  that  in  June  1847  she 
made  ready  her  househohl  effects  to  go  to  Hattlu  Creek,  where  a  saw-mill  was 
to  be  erected,  bat  the  men  changed  their  plans  and  went  to  Coloma. 

•  We  of  to-day  write  Coloma,  and  apply  the  name  to  the  town  risen  there. 

'Bom  in  1812  in  Hope  township,  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey,  where 
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came  hither  by  way  of  Oregon  to  California.  In  July 
1845  he  entered  the  service  of  Sutter,  and  was  duly 
valued  as  a  good  mechanic.  By  and  by  he  secured  a 
grant  of  land  on  Butte  Creek/  on  which  he  placed 
some  live-stock,  and  went  to  work.  During  his  ab- 
sence in  the  war  southward,  this  was  lost  or  stolen; 
and  somewhat  discouraged,  he  turned  again  to  Sutter, 
and  readily  entered  into  his  views  for  building  a  saw- 
mill.'^ 

The  old  difficulty  of  finding  a  site  still  remained, 
and  several  exploring  excursions  were  now  made  by 
Marshall,  sometimes  accompanied  by  Sutter,  and  by 
others  in  Sutter's  service.*  On  the  16th  of  May,  1847, 
Marshall  set  out  on  one  of  these  journeys,  accompanied 
by  an  Indian  guide  and  two  white  men,  Treador  and 
Graves.^  On  the  20th  they  were  joined  by  one  Gin- 
gery, who  had  been  exploring  with  the  same  object 
on  the  Cosumnes.  They  travelled  up  the  stream 
now  called  Weber  Creek  to  its  head,  pushed  on  to 
the  American  River,  discovered  Culuma,  and  settled 
upon  this  place  as  the  best  they  had  found,  uniting 
as  it  did  the  requisite  water-power  and  timber,  with  a 


his  father  had  initiated  him  into  his  trade  as  wagon-builder.  Shortly  after 
his  twenty-first  birthday  tlie  ]>revailiug  westward  current  of  migration  carried 
him  through  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  Missouri.  Here  he  took  up  a  homestead 
land  claim,  and  bid  fair  to  prosper,  when  fever  and  ague  brought  him  low, 
whereupon,  in  1844,  he  sought  the  Pacific  Coast.  Parwnn*  Life  of  Mars/ioU^ 
6-8.  He  st-arted  in  May  1844,  and  crossed  by  way  of  Fort  Half  to  Oregon, 
where  he  wintered.  He  then  joined  the  McMahon-Clyman  party  for  Califor- 
nia.    See  Hiitt.  Col.,  iv.  731,  this  series. 

*  Bought,  says  Parsons,  from  S.  J.  Hensley. 

^  Marshall  claims  to  have  first  proposed  the  scheme  to  Sutter.  Hutehing$* 
Mfuj.f  ii.  199.  This  is  doubtful,  as  shown  elsewhere,  and  is  in  any  event 
immaterial. 

'  Marshall  says  that  while  stocking  the  ploughs,  three  men.  Gingery,  Wim- 
mer,  and  McLellan,  who  had  heard  of  his  contemplated  trip,  undertook  one 
themselves,  after  obtaining/  what  information  and  directions  they  could  from 
Marshall.  Wimmer  found  timber  and  a  trail  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Diamond  Springs  roa<i,  and  the  l«3th  of  May  he  and  Gingery  began  work  some 
thirteen  miles  west  of  the  place  where  the  Shingle  Springs  house  subsequently 
stood.  Gingery  was  afterward  with  Marshall  when  the  latter  discovered  the 
site  of  the  (>)loma  mill. 

^  Marshall  implies  that  this  was  his  first  trip.  Sutter  states  definitely, 
*He  went  out  several  times  to  look  for  a  site.  I  was  with  him  twice  on  these 
occasions.  I  was  not  with  him  when  he  determined  the  site  of  the  mill.' 
buUer'a  Pera.  Rem,,  MS.,  160-1. 
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possible  roadway  to  the  fort.®  Sutter  resolved  to 
lose  no  time  in  erecting  the  mill,  and  invited  Marshall 
to  join  him  as  partner.'  The  agreement  waS  signed 
in  the  latter  part  of  August/*^  and  shortly  afterward 
Marshall  set  out  with  his  party,  carrying  tools  and 
sapplies  on  Mexican  ox-carts,  and  driving  a  flock  of 
sheep  for  food.  A  week  was  occupied  by  the  journey." 
Shelter  being  the  first  thing  required  on  arrival,  a 
double  log  house  was  erected,  with  a  passage-way 
between  the  two  parts,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
more  from  the  mill  site."  Subsequently  two  other 
cabins  were  constructed  nearer  the  site.  By  New- 
Year's  day  the  mill  frame  had  risen,  and  a  fortnight 

'Manihall  estiinated  that  even  then  the  lumber  would  have  to  be  hauled 
18  miles,  and  could  be  rafted  the  rest  of  the  way.  A  mission  Indian,  the 
alcalde  of  the  Coenmnes,  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  solve  some  doubts  con- 
cerning the  site.  Marshall  must  indeed  have  been  well  disciplined.  Not 
tosny  men  of  his  temperament  would  have  permitted  an  Indian  to  verify  his 
doubted  word. 

*A  contract  was  drawn  up  by  John  Bidwell,  clerk,  in  which  Sutter  agreed 
to  famish  the  men  and  means,  while  Marshall  was  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction, and  conduct  work  at  the  mill  after  its  completion.     It  is  difficult 
tod&teriniue  what  the  exact  terms  of  this  contract  were.     Sutter  merely  re- 
marks that  he  gave  Marshall  an  interest  in  the  mill.  Pers.  Rem.y  MS.,  160. 
Bid  well  says  nothing  more  than  that  he  drew  up  the  agreement.   Ccd.  lS41-Sj 
MS.,   228.     Marshall,  in   his  communication  to   llulchings'  Mcujaziney  con- 
tcDta  himself  with  saying  that  after  returning  from  his  second  trip,  the  'co- 
partnership was  completed.*     Parsons,  in  his  Life  of  Marnhally  79-80,  is  more 
explicit.     *The  terms  of  this  agreement,'  he  writes,  'were  to  the  effect  that 
8utter  should  furnish  the  capital  to  build  a  mill  on  a  site  selected  by  Marshall, 
who  was  to  be  the  active  partner,  and  to  run  the  mill,  receiving  certain  com- 
pensation for  so  doing.     A  verbal  agreement  was  also  entered  into  between 
the  parties,  to  the  effect  that  if  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  then  pending 
California  should  belong  to  Mexico,  Sutter  as  a  citizen  of  that  republic  should 
poasess  the  mill  site,  Marshall  retaining  his  rights  to  niill  privileges,  and  to 
cattimWr,  etc.;  while  if  the  country  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  Mar- 
fehall  as  an  American  citizen  should  own  the  property.'     In  the  same  work,  p. 
177,  is  an  affidavit  of  John  Winters,  which  certifies  that  he.  Winters,  and 
AlJen  S.  Bagley  purchased,  in  Dec.  1848,  John  A.  Sutter's  interest  in  the 
<Joloma  mill — which  interest  was  one  half — for  $6,000,  and  also  a  third  of  the 
interest  of  Marshall  for  f  2,000,  which  implies  that  Marshall  then  owned  the 
other  half.     Mrs  Wimmer,  in  her  narrative,  says  that  Sutter  and  Marshall 
were  equal  partners.  S,  F.  Bulletin,  Dec.  19,  1874. 

**•  Marshall  says  Aug.  27th;  Parsons,  Aug.  19th;  Bidwell,  in  a  letter  to  the 
author,  Aug.  or  Sept. 

'*  Mrs  Wimmer  makes  the  time  a  fortnight. 

"  One  part  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  the  men,  and  the  other  part  by 
the  Wimmers,  Mrs  Wimmer  cooking  for  the  company.  About  the  close  of 
the  year,  however,  a  dispute  arose,  m  hereupon  the  men  built  for  themselves  a 
cabin  near  the  half -completed  mill,  and  conducted  their  omhi  culinary  depart- 
ment. Their  food  was  chiefly  salt  salmon  and  boiled  wheat.  VVimmer's  . 
young  sons  assisted  with  the  teaming. 
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later  the  brush  dam  was  finished,  although  not  till 
tlio  fortitude  of  Marshall  and  his  men  had  been  tried 
by  a  AochI  which  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  whole 
structure. 

Another  trouble  arose  with  the  tail-race.  In  order 
to  economize  labor,  a  dry  channel  had  been  selected, 
forty  or  fifty  roils  long,  which  had  to  be  deepened  and 
widened.  This  involved  some  blasting  at  the  upper 
end;  but  elsewhere  it  was  found  necessary  merely  to 
loosen  the  earth  in  the  bed,  throwing  out  the  larger 


S:em  or  LniCovx&T. 


stoTu-s.  aTi.i  lot  the  water  during  the  night  pass  through 
the  sluice- jTAto  t<^  wa>h  away  the  debris. 

It  wa>  a  l»u>y  s*\Mio  pre>en:e*l  at  thl*  advance  poet 
of  oivillza::.  :i,  at  the  f^  t  of  the  t'»werir-g  Sierra,  and 
it  was  r't'.y  ivart:o:mt<\i  in  by  eiynt  al>^riginal  lords  of 
the  >-  :h  :vir:'y  :rai!u-»i  at  Xow  Helvetia.  The  half- 
Ss ^  rt  .  :"  wh::<  :v.v:.  \vvro  ::.  ^stlv  M  r:..''i:s  of  the  di.s- 
iv*r..i^>:  K;::a':  :..  jver.  r.  -.v  a'* -.::  : ■■  vjm  th-?ir  faces 
:•  u;*r.;  :ht    :  :-:^.  Z:  v..     A  •Va'v.:>  v.  i-  Txyres^iitefl  in 
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sistant  of  Marshall,  and  occupied  in  superintending  the 
Indians  digging  in  the  race.  Henry  W.  Bigler  was 
drilling  at  its  head;  Charles  Bennett  and  William 
Scott  were  working  at  the  bench ;  Alexander  Stephens 
and  James  Barger  were  hewing  timber;  Azariah 
Smith  and  William  Johnson  were  felling  trees;  and 
James  O.  Brown  was  whip-sawing  with  a  savage.^* 

They  were  a  cheerful  set,  working  with  a  will,  yet 
with  a  touch  of  insouciance,  imparted  to  some  extent 
by  the  picturesque  Mexican  sombrero  and  sashes,  and 
sustained  by  an  interchange  of  banter  at  the  sim- 
plicity or  awkwardness  of  the  savages.  In  Marshall 
they  had  a  passable  master,  though  sometimes  called 
queer.  He  was  a  man  fitted  by  physique  and  tem- 
perament for  the  backwoods  life,  which  had  lured  and 
held  him.  Of  medium  size,  strong  rather  than  well 
developed,  his  features  were  coarse,  with  a  thin  beard 
round  the  chin  and  mouth,  cut  short  like  the  brown 
hair;  broad  forehead  and  penetrating  eyes,  by  no 
means  unintelligent,  yet  lacking  intellectuality,  at 
times  gloomily  bent  on  vacancy,  at  times  flashing  with 
impatience.^^  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  moods; 
his  mind  was  of  dual  complexion.     In  the  plain  and 

Uflh  pronunciation  to  Wimmer.  Bigler,  Diary ^  MS. ,  60,  has  Werner,  which 
apprrjacbes  the  Weimer  form. 

**Among  those  who  had  set  out  with  Marshall  upon  the  first  expedition  of 
(XHistruction  were  Ira  Willis,  Sidney  Willis,  William  Kouutze,  and  Ezekiel 
Persons.  The  Willis  brothers  and  Kountzo  returned  to  the  fort  in  Septem- 
ber 1H47,  the  two  former  to  assist  Sutter  in  throwing  a  dam  across  the  Amer- 
ican River  at  the  grist-mill,  and  the  latter  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mention 
is  ma'le  of  one  Evans,  sent  by  Sutter  with  Bigler,  Smith,  and  Johnson,  Ben- 
nett and  Scott  following  a  little  later;  but  whether  Evans  or  Persons  were  on 
the  ground  at  this  time,  or  had  left,  no  one  states.  Bigler,  {Stephens,  Brown, 
Barger,  Johnson,  Smith,  the  brothers  Willis,  and  Kountzc  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Mormon  battalion. 

'*  Brfja<l  enough  across  the  chest,  free  and  natural  in  movement,  he  thought 
lightly  of  fatigue  and  hardships.  His  complexion  was  a  little  sha«led;  tho 
moath  declined  toward  tho  comers;  the  nose  and  head  were  well  shaped.  In 
this  estimate  I  am  assisted  by  an  old  daguerreotype  lying  before  me,  and 
which  reminds  me  of  Marshall's  answer  to  the  editor  of  Hutchimj^'  Mdijaziiu* 
in  1857,  i^hen  asked  for  his  likeness.  'I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel  it  a  duty  I 
owe  to  myself,*  he  writes  from  Coloma  the  5th  of  Sept.,  *  to  retain  my  like- 
ness, as  it  is  in  fact  all  I  have  that  I  can  call  my  own;  and  I  fonl  like  any  other 
poor  wreteh,  I  want  something  for  self.  The  sale  of  it  may  yet  keep  me 
irom  8tar\'ing,  or  it  may  buy  me  a  dose  of  medicine  in  sickness,  or  pay  for 
the  funeral  of  a  dog,  and  such  is  all  that  I  expect,  judging  from  former  kind- 
I  owe  the  country  nothing.' 
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proximate^  he  was  sensible  and  skilful;  in  the  obscure 
and  remote,  he  was  utterly  lost.  In  temper  it  was 
so;  with  his  companions  and  subordinates  he  was 
free  and  friendly;  with  his  superiors  and  the  world 
at  large  he  was  morbidly  ill-tempered  and  surly." 
He  was  taciturn,  with  visionary  ideas,  linked  to 
spiritualism,  that  repelled  confidence,  and  made  him 
appear  eccentric  and  morbid;  he  was  restless,  yet 
capable  of  self-denying  perseverance  that  was  fre- 
quently stamped  as  obstinacy.^^ 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  24th^^  of 

^'For  example,  Bigler,  who  worked  under  him,  says  of  him,  Diary ,  MS., 
57,  *An  entire  stranger  to  us,  l)at  proved  to  be  a  gentleman;'  and  again,  72, 
'  in  a  first-rate  good  humor,  as  he  most  always  was.  *  He  was  a  truthful  man, 
so  far  as  he  knew  the  truth.  '  Whatever  Mr  Marshall  tells  you,  you  mav  rely 
on  as  correct,'  said  the  people  of  Coloma  to  one  writing  in  Hutching^  Mag,, 
ii.  201.  This  is  the  impression  he  made  on  his  men.  On  the  other  hand,  Sut- 
ter, who  surely  knew  him  well  enough,  and  would  be  the  last  person  to 
malign  any  one,  says  to  the  editor  of  the  Lancaster  Examiner:  '  Marshall  was 
like  a  crazy  man.  He  was  one  of  those  visionary  men  who  was  always  dream- 
ing about  something.'  And  to  me  Sutter  remarked;  '  He  was  a  very  curious 
man,  quarrelled  with  nearly  everybody,  though  I  could  get  along  with  him.' 
Peru,  Hem.,  MS,,  160. 

^^  Passionate,  he  was  seldom  violent;  strong,  he  was  capable  of  drinking 
deeply  and  coming  well  out  of  it;  but  he  did  not  care  much  for  the  pleasures  oi 
intoxication,  nor  was  he  the  drunkard  and  gambler  that  some  have  called  him. 
He  was  not  always  actuated  by  natural  causes.  Once  in  a  restaurant  in  San 
Francisco,  in  company  with  Sutter,  he  broke  out:  *  Are  we  alone?'  *Yes/ 
Sutter  said.  *  No,  we  are  not,'  Marshall  replied,  '  there  is  a  body  there  which 
you  cannot  see,  but  which  I  can.  I  have  been  inspired  by  heaven  to  act  as  a 
medium,  and  I  am  to  tell  Major-General  Sutter  what  to  do.'  But  though 
foolish  in  some  directions,  he  was  in  others  a  shrewd  observer.  Sutter,  Peru. 
Rem,,  MS.,  IGO,  and  Bidwell,  Cat.  I84I-8,  MS.,  228,  both  praise  him  a^  a 
mechanic;  and  though  in  some  respects  a  fool,  he  is  still  called  '  an  honest 
man.'  Barstow'a  Stat.,  MS.,  14;  S.  F.  Alta  Col.,  Aug.  17,  1874.  To  dress, 
naturally,  he  paid  but  little  attention.  He  was  frequently  seen  in  white 
linen  trousers,  buckskin  leggings  and  moccasons,  and  Mexican  sombrero. 

^^The  19th  of  January  is  the  date  usually  given;  but  I  am  satisfied  it  is 
incorrect.  There  are  but  two  authorities  to  choose  between,  Marshall,  the 
discoverer,  and  one  Henry  W.  Bigler,  a  Mormon  engaged  upon  the  work  at 
the  time.  Besides  confusion  of  mind  in  other  respect,  Marshall  admits  that 
ho  does  not  know  the  date.  *0n  or  about  the  19th  of  January,'  he  says, 
HutrhimjH^  Maifozine,  ii.  200;  *  I  am  not  quite  certaiu  to  a  day,  but  it  was 
between  the  18th  or  20th. '  Whereupon  the  19th  has  been  generally  accepted. 
Bigler,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  cool,  clear-headed,  methodical  man; 'more- 
over, he  kept  a  journal,  in  which  he  entered  occurrences  on  the  spot,  and  it 
is  from  this  journal  I  get  my  date.  If  further  evidence  be  wanting,  we  have 
it.  Marshall  states  tliat  four  days  after  the  discovery  he  proceeded  to  New 
Helvetia  with  specimens.  Now,  by  reference  to  another  journal,  N.  Helvetia 
Duiry,  we  find  that  Marshall  arrived  at  the  fort  on  the  evening  of  the  28th. 
If  we  I'eckon  the  day  of  discovery  as  one  of  the  four  days,  allow  Marshall  one 
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January,  1848,  while  sauntering  along  the  tail-race 
inspecting  the  work,  Marshall  noticed  yellow  particles 
mingled  with  the  excavated  earth  which  had  been 
washed  by  the  late  rains.  He  gave  it  little  heed  at 
first;  but  presently  seeing  more,  and  some  in  scales, 
the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  it  might  be 
gold.  Sending  an  Indian  to  his  cabin  for  a  tin  pldte, 
he  washed  out  some  of  the  dirt,  separating  thereby  as 
much  of  the  dust  as  a  ten-cent  piece  would  hold ;  then 
he  went  about  his  business,  stopping  a  while  to  ponder 
on  the  matter.  During  the  evening  he  remarked 
once  or  twice  quietly,  somewhat  doubtmgly,  "  Boys,  I 
believe  I  have  found  a  gold  mine."  "I  reckon  not," 
was  the  response;  "no  such  luck." 

Up  betimes  next  morning,  according  to  his  custom, 
he  walked  down  by  the  race  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
night's  sluicing,  the  head-gate  being  closed  at  day- 
break as  usual.     Other  motives  prompted  his  investi- 
gation, as  may  be  supposed,  and  led  to  a  closer  exam- 
ination of  the  debris.     On  reaching  the  end  of  the^^ 
race  a  glitter  from  beneath  the  water  caught  his  eye, 
and   bending   down   he   picked    from    its  lodgement 
against  a  projection  of  soft  granite,  some  six  inches 
below  the  surface,  a  larger  piece  of  the  yellow  sub- 
stance than  any  he  had  seen.     If  gold,  it  was  in  value 
equal  to  about  half  a  dollar.     As  he  examined  it  his 
heart  began  to  throb.     Could  it  indeed  be  gold!     Or 
was   it   only  mica,  or  sulphuret  of  copper,  or  other 
ignis  fatuus!     Marshall  was  no  metallurgist,  yet  he 
had  practical  sense  enough  to  know  that  gold  is  heavy 
and  malleable;  so  he  turned  it  over,  and  weighed  it  in 
his  hand;  then  he  bit  it;  and  then  he  hammered  it 
between  two  stones.     It   must   be   gold!     And  the 
mighty  secret  of  the  Sierra  stood  revealed  I 

Marshall  took  the  matter  coolly;  he  was  a  cool 
enough  man  except  where  his  pet  lunacy  was  touched. 
On  further  examination  he  found  more  of  the  metal. 

Xiight  on  the  way,  which  Parsons  gives  him,  and  count  the  2dth  one  day,  we 
bave  the  24th  as  the  date  of  discovery,  trehly  proved. 
Hist.  Cau,  Vol..  YI.    8 
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He  went  to  his  companions  and  showed  it  to  them,  and 
they  collected  some  three  ounces  of  it,  flaky  and  in 
grains,  the  largest  piece  not  quite  so  large  as  a  pea, 
and  from  that  down  to  less  than  a  pin-head  in  size. 
Half  of  this  he  put  in  his  pouch,  and  two  days  later 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  over  to  the  fort." 

'*  The  events  which  happened  at  Coloma  in  January  1848  are  described 
by  four  persona  who  were  actoally  present.  These  are  Bigler,  Marshall,  and 
Wimmer  and  his  wife.    Of  these  Bigler  has  hitherto  given  nothing  to  the 

fublic  except  a  brief  letter  published  in  the  San  Francvtco  BuUetinf  Dea  31, 
870.  To  me,  however,  he  tundly  presented  an  abstract  of  the  diary  which 
he  kept  at  the  time,  with  elaborations  and  comments,  and  which  I  esteem  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  original  manuscripts  in  my  possession.  The  verrios 
given  in  this  diary  I  have  mainly  followed  in  the  text,  as  the  most  complete 
and  accurate  account.  The  others  wrote  from  memory,  long  after  the  event; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  too  often  from  a  memory  distorted  by  a  desire  to  exalt 
their  respective  claims  to  an  important  share  in  the  discovery.  Bat  Bigler 
has  no  claims  of  this  kind  to  support.  He  was  not  present  when  the  first  parti- 
cles were  discovered,  nor  when  the  first  piece  was  picked  up  in  the  race; 
hence  of  these  incidents  he  says  little,  confining  himself  mostly  to  what  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes.  Marshall  claims  to  have  oeen  alone  when  he  made  the 
discovery.  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  original  authorities  disagree.  Bigler 
says  Marshall  went  down  the  race  alone.  Mrs  Wimmer  and  her  husband  de- 
clare that  the  latter  was  with  Marshall,  and  saw  the  gold  at  the  same  moment^ 
thouffh  both  allow  that  Marshall  was  the  first  to  stoop  and  pick  it  np.  Later 
Mrs  Wimmer  is  allowed  to  claim  the  first  discovery  for  her  children,  who  shew 
their  findings  to  their  father,  he  informing  Marshall,  or  at  least  enlightenhig 
him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  metal.  Marshall  tolls  his  own  story  in  m  com- 
munication  signed  by  him  and  published  in  HiUchtTigs*  Mag.,  ii.  199-201,  and 
less  fully  in  a  letter  to  C.  £.  Pickett,  dated  Jan.  28,  1856,  in  HiUeWa  Hamd* 
Book  qf  Mining,  12;  Wiggins*  Rem. ,  MS.,  17-18;  and  in  various  brief  aocoants 
^ven  to  newspa^rs  and  interviewers.  Parsons*  Lyft  qf  MarshaU  is  based  on 
mformation  obtained  directly  from  the  discoverer,  and  must  ever  constitute  a 
leading  authority  on  the  subject.  P.  L.  Wimmer  furnished  a  brief  account  of 
the  discovery  to  the  Coloma  Argus  in  1855,  which  is  reprinted  in  HitteWa 
Mining,  13.  Mrs  Wimmer's  version,  the  result  of  an  interview  with  Mary  P. 
Winslow,  was  first  printed  in  the  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Deo.  19,  1874,  though  the 
substance  of  a  previous  interview  with  another  person  in  1852  is  given  in  the 
OUroy  Advocate,  April  24,  1875.  Another  class  of  authorities,  as  important 
as  the  foregoing,  is  composed  of  those  who  were  the  first  to  hear  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  appeared  on  the  grouud  immediately  afterward.  Foremost  among 
these  is  Sutter.  This  veteran  has  at  various  times  given  accounts  of  the  event 
to  a  number  of  persons,  the  best  perhaps  being  those  printed  by  J.  Tyrwhitt 
Brooks  in  his  Four  Monihn  among  the  Qold-findera,  40-7 If  in  the  OUroy  Advo- 
cate  ot  Apr,  24,  1875,  and  in  the^a?tta  Crtiz  SejUinel,  July  17,  1875,  the  latter 
taken  from  the  Lancaster  Examiner.  Sutter's  most  complete  printed  narra- 
tive appears,  however,  in  Huichinga*  Mag.^  il.  194-8.  But  more  important 
than  any  of  these,  because  more  deteiled  and  prepared  with  greater  care,  is 
the  version  contained  in  the  manuscript  entitled  StUler*s  PersonaLfieminU' 
cences,  which  I  personally  obtained  from  his  lips.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
those  given  in  the  manuscripts  of  John  Bidwell,  California  I84I-S,  and  of 
Gregson,  Historical  Statement,  both  of  whom  were  at  New  Helvetia  when  the 
news  first  reached  there,  and  at  once  visited  Coloma.  Provoked  by  an  artide 
in  the  Oregon  BvUeiin,  with  not  very  fiattering  reflections,  Samuel  Brannan 
made  a  statement  in  the  Calistoga  Tribune^  which  changed  matters  in  no  im- 
portant particular.    To  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  all  who  have  touched  upon 
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Great  discoveries  stand  more  or  less  connected  with 
accideut;  that  is  to  say,  accidents  which  are  sure  to 
happen.  Newton  was  not  seeking  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, nor  Columbus  a  new  continent,  nor  Marshall 
gold,  when  these  things  were  thrust  upon  them.  And 
had  it  not  been  one  of  these,  it  would  have  been 
some  one  else  to  make  the  discovery.  Gold  fevers 
have  had  their  periodic  run  since  time  immemorial, 
when  Scythians  mined  the  Ural,  and  the  desert  of 
Grobi  Inred  the  dwellers  on  the  Indus;  or  when  Ophir, 
the  goal  of  Phoenician  traders,  paled  before  the  splen- 
dor of  Apulia.  The  opening  of  America  caused  a  re- 
vival which  the  disclosures  by  Cortes  and  Pizarro 
filmed  into  a  virulent  epidemic,  raging  for  centuries, 

Uie  discovery  of  gold  in  California  wonld  be  of  no  practical  benefit  to  any  one. 
Next  in  importaxice,  but  throwing  no  additional  light  upon  the  subject,  are 
those  in  AUa  Col.,  June  26,  1853,  May  5,  1872,  June  28,  1873,  and  Aus.  18 
and  19,  1974;  Hayft?  Col,  Mning  Cal,,i,  1;  8,  F,  BuUetin,  Feb.  4,  1871,  Jan. 
12, 1872,  Oct.  21, 1879,  May  12, 1880;  Scientific  Press,  May  1 1, 1872;  Browne's 
Besottrces^  14-15;  Baich's  Mines  and  Miners,  78;  Famham^s  Cat,,  354-6; 
lAmdtm  Quarierlp  Review,  xcL  607-8;  C€U\fornia  Past  and  Present,  73-105; 
Weik^  Col,  wie  es  ist,  29^1;  Brooks'  Hist.,  634;  Mason's  Official  Kept;  Lav- 
kin's  Letters  to  Secy  State;  Robinson's  Gold  Region,  33-46;  Foster's  Gold 
Regions,  17-22;  SMnn's  Mining  Camps,  105-22;    Wiggins*  Rem.,  MS.,   17-18; 
Frost's  HisL  Gal.,  39-55;  Jenkins'  U.  S.  Expl.  Ex.,  431-2;  Oakland  Tinus, 
Mar.  6,  1880;  Revere's  Tour  of  Duty,  228-52;  SchlagintweU,  Cat.,  216;   W^st 
Short  Gaz.,  15;  San  Jos^  Pioneer,  J aa.  19,  1878;  Pfeiffer,  Second  Journey,  290^ 
who  is  as  accurate  as  excursionists  generally  are;  FVignel,  Hist.  Col.,  79-80; 
Merced  People,  June  18,  1872;  Mining  Rev.  and  Slock  Ledger,  1878,  120; 
BarMow's  Stat.,  MS.,  3;  Buffum's  Six  Months,  67-8;  Treasury  of  Travel,  92-4; 
LenviU's  Scrap-Book;  Nevada  Gazette,  Jan.  22,  1868;  Holimki,  La  C(U.,  144; 
Grass  VaUey  Union,  April  19,  1870;  Sacramento  Illust.,  7;  Saxon's  Five  Years 
witkin  the  Golden  Gate;  Auger,  Voyage  en  Cali/omie,  149-56;  AnncUs  of  S.  F., 
130-2;  Cal.  Assoc.  Pioneer,  First  Annual,  42;  Capron's  California,  184-5; 
Bennett's  Bee,  MS.,  iL  10-13.     I  have  hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to 
notice  the  stories  circulated  at  various  times  questioning  Marshall's  claim 
asdisoovex^r;  as,  for  example,  that  Wimraer,  or  his  boy,  as  before  mentioned, 
vas  the  first  to  pick  up  gold;  or  that  a  native,  called  Indian  Jim,  observed 
the  shining  metal,  a  piece  as  larse  as  a  brass  button,  which  he  gave  to  one  of 
the  workmen.  Sailor  Ike,  who  showed  it  to  Marshall.     Even  men  away  from 
the  spot  at  the  time  do  not  decline  the  honor.     Gregson  writes  in  his  Slnte- 
ment,  MS.,  9,  *we,  the  discoverers  of  gold,*  and  in  his  History  of  Stockton, 
73,  Tinkham  says:  *To  those  two  pioneers  of  1839  and  1841,  Captain  John 
A.  Satter  and  Captain  Charles  M.  Weber,  belong  the  honor  of  aiscovering 
the  first  gold-fields  of  California,  and  to  them  the  state  owes  its  wonderful 
growth  and  prosperity.*    These  men  were  neither  of  them  the  discoverers  of 
gold  in  any  sense,  nor  were  they  the  builders  of  this  commonwealth.     Some 
have  claimed  that  the  Mormons  discovered  the  gold  at  Mormon  Island, 
before  Marshall  Tound  it  at  Coloma.     Bidwell  says  that  Brigham  Youug  in 
1864  assured  him  that  this  was  the  case.  Cal.  1841-8,  MS.,  214.     Such  man- 
ifest errors  and  misstatements  are  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.     There 
k  not  tLe  slightest  doubt  that  Marshall  was  the  discoverer. 
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ever  stimulated  by  advancing  exploration  and  piratical 
adventure.  Every  step  northward  in  Mexico  con- 
firmed the  belief  in  still  richer  lands  beyond,  and  gave 
food  for  flaming  tales  like  those  told  by  Friar  Mdrcos 
de  Niza. 

Opinions  were  freely  expressed  upon  the  subject, 
some  of  them  taking  the  form  of  direct  assertions. 
These  merit  no  attention.  Had  ever  gold  been  found 
in  Marin  county,  we  might  accredit  the  statement  of 
Francis  Drake,  or  his  chaplain,  Fletcher,  that  they 
saw  it  there  in  1579.  As  it  is,  we  know  they  did  not 
see  it.  Many  early  writers  mention  gold  in  California, 
referring  to  Lower  California,  yet  leading  some  to 
confound  the  two  Californias,  and  to  suppose  that  thS 
existence  of  the  metal  in  the  Sierra  foothills  was 
then  known.  Instance  Miguel  Venegas,  Shelvocke, 
and  others  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, and  early  encyclopaedia  makers.  It  has  always 
been  a  favorite  trick  of  navigators  to  speak  of  things 
they  either  greatly  feared  or  greatly  desired  as  exist- 
ing. Vizcaino,  Knight,  and  fifty  others  were  certain 
that  the  mountains  of  California  contained  gold.  The 
developments  along  the  Colorado  River  led  to  the 
same  conviction;  indeed,  it  was  widely  assumed  that 
the  Jesuits  knew  of  rich  mines  within  and  beyond 
their  precincts.  Count  Scala  claims  for  the  Russians 
of  Bodega  knowledge  of  gold  on  Yuba  River  as  early 
as  1815,  but  he  fails  to  support  the  assertion.  Dana 
and  other  professional  men  of  his  class  are  to  be  cen- 
sured for  what  they  did  not  see,  rather  than  praised 
for  the  wonderful  significance  of  certain  remarks. 
The  mine  at  San  Fernando,  near  Los  Angeles,  where 
work  was  begun  in  1842,  is  about  the  only  satisfactory 
instance  on  record  of  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
gold  in  Alta  California  prior  to  the  discovery  of  Mar- 
shall. And  this  was  indeed  a  clew  which  could  not 
have  failed  to  be  taken  up  in  due  time  by  some  one 
among  the  host  of  observant  fortune-hunters  now 
pouring  in,  and  forced  by  circumstances  into  the  for- 
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ests  and  foothills  in  quest  of  slumbering  resources. 
The  Sierra  could  not  have  long  retained  her  secret. 

The  discovery  by  Marshall  was  the  first  that  can 
be  called  a  California  gold  discovery,  aside  from  the 
petty  placers  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  white  men  may  have  seen 
gold  in  the  Sierra  foothills  before  him.  This  region 
had  been  traversed  by  trappers,  by  emigrants,  and 
even  by  men  of  science;  but  if  they  saw  gold,  either 
they  did  not  know  it  or  they  did  not  reveal  it.  No 
sooner  was  the  discovery  announced  than  others 
claimed  to  have  been  previously  cognizant  of  the  fact; 
but  such  statements  are  not  admissible.  Most  of 
them  are  evident  fabrications;  as  for  the  rest,  not  one 
has  been  proved.  They  were  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  a  rule,  to  deprive  Marshall  of  the  fame  of 
his  discovery,  and  they  failed. 

"Coxispiciions  among  those  not  before  mentioned  are  the  opinions  general 

of  Arthur  Dobbs,  Sainuel  Heame,  Jonathan  Carver,  Duflot  de  Mofras,  CatalA, 

fickett,  Bidwell,  Larkin,  Bandini,  Osio;  the  statements  of  Antonio  do  Alcedo, 

Alvarado,  Vallejo,  Jedediah  Smith,  Blake,  Hastings,  and  others.     Herewith 

I  give  a  list  of  authorities  on  the  subject.  QjiiOf  li Ut or ia  de  Calif oniia^  MS., 

506;  Cal.  Dept.  St  Pap.,  viii.  6,  16,  etc.;  Larkin's  Off.  Cor.,  MS.,  i.  90;  Ban- 

dm,  hist.  Cat.,  MS.,  17-18;  BidwelCs  Cal,  IS4I-8,  MS.,  214;    Vallejo,  Doc, 

MS.,  L  140-1;  D^,  Re/:.,  MS.,  ix.   136;   Vailejo,  Notas  Jli^tdricas,  MS.,  35; 

Clifman^s Diary,  MS.;  Davi«  Glimpses,  MS.,  149-50;  San  Die</o,  Arch.  Index, 

ilS.,  92;  CcuUnlares,  Col.  Doc.  Cal.,  MS.,  23;  Alvarado,  HUt.  Cal,  MS., 

i.77,  and  iv.  161;  OcUindo,  Ajmnt^,  MS.,  6&-9;  Sutter's  Pers.  Ohs.,  MS.,  171; 

fialts  Sonora,  !NIS.,  252;  CaslrovilU  Argus,  Sept.  7,  1872;  Kohinson's  Life  In 

Cfil.,  190;  Browne's  Min.  Res.,  13-16;  Monterey  Herald,  Oct.  15,  1875;  Bry- 

ant's  Cal.,  451;  JiI4x.,  Mem.  Rel.,  1835,  no.  6;  Mo/ras,  Or.  et  Cat.,  i.  137;  .S'. 

P.Alta  Vol.,  Mar.  28,  1857,  and  Jan.  28  and  May  18,  1878;  S.  F.  Herald, 

hue  1,   1855;  Hesperian  Ma>g.,  vii.  560;  Drake's    Voy.;  Shelvocke's    Voy.; 

Dobbs*  JIudnon*s  Bay;  Hardy's  Travels  in  Mex.,  331-2;  Dunbar's  Romance,  of 

iheAge,  93-4;  Hwjhes'  Cal.,  119;  Mendocino  Democrat,  Feb.  1,  1872;  Lake 

County  Bee ,  Mar.  18,  1873;  Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i.  177-8;  Antioch  Ledger,  Feb. 

3,  1872;  HittelVs  Mining,  10-11;  Buffum's  Six  Months,  4.V6;    Walkers  Nar., 

11;  Merced  Argus,  Sept.  2,   1874;  Cronlse's  Nat.    Wealth,  109;  Hat/es'  Col. 

Mining  Vol.,  i.   \;  8.  F.  Bulletin,  July  12  and  Oct.  1,  1800,  Aug.  i4,  1805; 

TuthiU's  JIuft.  Co/.,  231;  O ray's  Hist.  Or.,  364;  Dana's  Two  Years,  324;  /W 

Bluff  Jnd.,  Jan.  17,  1866;  Hutehinqs'  Mag.,  v.  352;  Hunt's  Mer.  Mag.,  xxiv. 

"Sd.  xxxi.  385-6,  xxxiv.  631-2;  Cal.  Chronicle,  Jan.  28,  1856;  Dwiiu'lle,  Ad., 

1S66,  28;  Reese  Riv.  Reveille,  Aug.  10,  1805,  and  Jan.  29,  1872;  Carson's  State 

Reg.,  Jan.  27,    ISQ2;  Elko Independejit,  J &n.   15,  ISIO;  Sac    Union,  June  7, 

1861;  Scala,  Nouv.  An.  dej*  Voy.,  clxiv.  388-00;  Quarterly  Rev.,  no.  87,  1850, 

416;  Gomez,  Lo  que  Sabe,  MS.,  22S-9;  Hughes' California,  119;  Carson  s  Rec, 

58-9;  Roberts'  Rec.,  MS.,  10;  Voile,  Doc.,  MS.,  57;  Dept.  St  Pap.,  MS.,  xil 

63-5;  Rtquena,  Doc.,  MS.,  4-5;  Los  AngtUs,  Arch.,  MS.,  v.  331. 
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It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  January 
when  Marshall  dismounted  at  New  Helvetia,^  entered 
the  office  where  Sutter  was  busy  writing,  and  abruptly 
requested  a  private  interview.  The  horseman  was 
dripping  wet,  for  it  was  raining.  Wondering  what 
could  have  happened,  as  but  the  day  before  he  had 
sent  to  the  mill  all  that  was  required,  Sutter  led  the 
way  into  a  private  room.  "Are  you  alone  ? "  demanded 
the  visitor.  ^'  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  Did  you  lock 
the  door?"  "No,  but  I  wUl  if  you  wish  it."  "I 
want  two  bowls  of  water,"  said  Marshall.  Sutter 
rang  the  bell  and  the  bowls  were  brought.  "  Now  I 
want  a  stick  of  redwood,  and  some  twine,  and  some 
sheet  copper."  "  What  do  you  want  of  all  these 
tilings,  Marshall  ? "  "  To  make  scales."  "  But  I  have 
scales  enough  in  the  apothecary's  shop,"  said  Sutter; 
and  he  brought  a  pair.  Drawing  forth  his  pouch, 
Marshall  emptied  the  contents  into  his  hand,  and  held 
it  before  Sutter's  eyes,  remarking,  "  I  believe  this  is 
gold;  but  the  people  at  the  mill  laughed  at  me  and 
called  me  crazy."  Sutter  examined  the  stuff  atten- 
tively, and  finally  said:  "  It  certainly  looks  like  it;  we 
will  try  it."  First  aquafortis  was  applied;  and  the 
substance  stood  the  test.  Next  three  dollars  in  silver 
coin  were  put  into  one  of  the  scales,  and  balanced  by 
gold-dust  m  the  other.  Both  were  then  immersed  in 
water,  when  down  went  the  dust  and  up  the  silver  coin. 
Finally  a  volume  of  the  American  Encyclopcediay  of 
which  the  fort  contained  a  copy,  was  brought  ont,  and 
the  article  on  gold  carefully  studied,  whereupon  all 
doubts  vanished.^ 

*^  Dunbar,  Romance  of  the  Age^  48,  dates  the  arrival  at  the  fort  Feb.  2d, 
and  intimates  that  the  discovery  was  made  the  same  morning.  According  to 
Parsons,  Marshall  reached  the  fort  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  left 
Colonia  the  day  before,  and  passed  the  preceding  nieht  under  a  tree.  On  the 
jounicy  he  discovered  gold  in  a  ravine  in  the  foothills,  and  also  at  the  place 
afterward  called  Mormon  Island,  while  examining  the  river  for  a  lumber-yard 
site.  Life  of  Marshall^  84.  Sutter,  however,  both  in  his  Diary  and  in  his  Hem' 
inittcenceSt  says  that  Marshall  arrived  at  the  fort  in  the  afternoon.  Marshall 
himself  makes  no  mention  of  discovering  gold  on  the  journey. 

**  Sutter's  Pers.  Rem, ,  MS. ,  163-7.  In  my  conferences  with  Sutter,  at  IAHe, 
I  endeavored  to  draw  from  him  every  detail  respecting  the  interview  here 
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Marshall  propose4  that  Sutter  should  return  with 
him  to  the  mill  that  night,  but  the  latter  declined, 
saying  that  he  would  be  over  the  next  day.  It  was 
noVr  supper- time,  and  still  drizzling;  would  not  the  vis- 
itor rest  himself  till  morning  ?  No,  he  must  be  off 
immediately;  and  without  even  waiting  to  eat,  he 
wrapped  his  sarape  about  him,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  off  into  the  rain  and  darkness.  Sutter  slept  little 
that  night.  Though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  affair,  and  did  not  fully  realize  the  evils  he 
had  presently  to  face,  yet  he  felt  there  would  soon  be 
enough  of  the  fascination  abroad  to  turn  the  heads  of 
his  men,  and  to  disarrange  his  plans.  In  a  word,  with 
prophetic  eye,  as  he  expressed  himself  to  me,  he  saw 
that  night  the  curse  of  the  thing  upon  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  January  ^  Sutter 

presented  in  a  condensed  form.  Some  accounts  assert  that  when  Marshall 
desired  the  door  to  be  locked  Sutter  was  frightened,  and  looked  about  for  his 
gun.  The  general  assured  me  this  was  not  the  case.  Neither  was  the  miud 
of  Marshall  wrought  into  such  a  fever  as  many  represent.  His  manner  was 
harried  and  excit^,  but  he  was  sane  enough.  He  was  peculiar,  and  he  wished 
to  despatch  this  business  and  be  back  at  the  mill.  Barstow,  in  his  Statement, 
ilS.,  3,  asserts  that  he  did  not  rush  down  to  the  fort,  but  waited  until  he  had 
basinei«s  there.  All  the  evidence  indicates  that  neither  Marsliall  nor  Sutter 
had  any  idea,  as  yet,  of  the  importance  of  the  discovery.  How  could  they 
have  ?  There  might  not  be  more  than  a  handful  of  gold-dust  in  the  whole 
Sierra,  from  any  fact  thus  far  appearing.  See  BUlioelCa  Cat\/'ornia  lS4J-^t 
MS.,  230;  Biijlers  Diary,  MS.,  64;  Brooks'  Four  Months,  4^:^;  Parsons' Life 
of  Marshall,  84-5;  Hutchings'  Mag.,  ii.  194.  Gregson,  Statement,  MS.,  8, 
bbu;k8mithing  for  Sutter  when  Marshall  arrived,  saw  the  gold  in  a  greenish 
ounce  vial,  al>out  half  filled.  Bigler  gives  Marshall's  own  words,  as  repeated 
on  his  return  to  the  mill.  In  every  essential  particular  his  account  corresponds 
nk-ith  that  given  to  me  by  Sutter. 

^  The  day  on  which  Sutter  followed  Marshall  to  Coloma  is  questioned.  In 
his  Reminisrencts,  and  his  statement  in  Uutchings'  Magazine^  Sutter  distinctly 
says  tliat  he  left  for  the  saw-mill  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  Mar- 
shall's visit  to  the  fort;  but  in  his  Diary  is  written  Feb.  1st,  which  wouhl  be 
the  fourth  day  after  the  visit.  Bigler,  in  his  Diary,  says  that  Sutter  reached 
the  mill  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  Marshall's  return.  MarHhall 
shows  his  usual  carelessness,  or  lack  of  memory,  by  stating  that  Sutter 
reached  Coloma  *  about  the  20th  of  February.'  Discovery  of  Gold,  in  JJnlchings' 
Mag.,  ii.  201.  Parsons  is  nearly  as  far  wrong  in  saying  that  Sutter  *  returned 
with  Marshall  to  Coloma.'  Life  of  Marshall,  86.  M  rs  Wimmer  also  says  tliat 
*  Sutter  came  right  up  with  \Iarshall. '  This  is  indeed  partly  true,  as  Marshall 
in  his  restlessness  went  back  to  meet  Sutter,  and  of  course  came  into  camp 
with  him.  On  the  whole,  I  have  determined  to  follow  Sutter's  words  to  me, 
as  I  know  them  to  be  as  he  gave  them.  If  Sutter  did  not  set  out  until  Feb. 
1st,  then  Marshall  did  not  reach  the  mill  until  the  31st  of  Januai-y,  else  Sut- 
ter's whole  statement  is  erroneous. 
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started  for  the  saw-mill.  When  half-way  there, 
or  more,  he  saw  an  object  moving  in  the  bushes 
at  one  side.  *'  What  is  that  ?  "  demanded  Sutter  of 
his  attendant.  "  The  man  who  was  with  you  yester- 
day," was  the  reply.  It  was  still  raining.  "Have 
you  been  here  all  night?"  asked  Sutter  of  Marshall ;  for 
it  was  indeed  he.  "  No,"  Marshall  said,  "  I  slept  at 
the  mill,  and  came  back  to  meet  you."  As  they  rode 
along  Marshall  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  whole 
country  was  rich  in  gold.  Arrived  at  the  mill,  Sutter 
took  up  his  quarters  at  a  house  Marshall  had  lately 
built  for  himself,  a  little  way  up  the  mountain,  and 
yet  not  far  from  the  mill.  During  the  night  the  water 
ran  in  the  race,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  shut  off. 
.  All  present  then  proceeded  down  the  channel,  and 
jumping  into  it  at  various  points  began  to  gather 
gold.^  With  some  contributions  by  the  men,  added 
to  what  he  himself  picked  up,  Sutter  secured  enough 
for  a  ring  weighing  an  ounce  and  a  half,  which  he  soon 
after  exhibited  with  great  pride  as  a  specimen  of  the 
first  gold.  A  private  examination  by  the  partners  up 
the  river  disclosed  gold  all  along  its  course,  and  in  the 
tributary  ravines  and  creeks.^ 

Sutter  regarded  the  discovery  as  a  misfortune. 
Without  laborers  his  extensive  works  must  come  to 
a  stop,  presaging  ruin.  Gladly  would  he  have  shut 
the  knowledge  from  the  world,  for  a  time,  at  least. 
With  the  men  at  the  mill  the  best  he  could  do  was  to 
make  them  promise  to  continue  their  work,  and  say 
nothing  of  the  gold  discovery  for  six  weeks,  by  which 
time  he  hoped  to  have  his  flour-mill  con^pleted,  and 

'♦Bigler,  Diary ^  MS.,  65-6,  gives  a  joke  which  they  undertook  to  play  on 
the  01(1  Cap,  as  Marshall  called  Sutter.  This  was  nothing  less  than  to  salt 
the  mine  in  order  that  Sutter  in  his  excitement  might  pass  the  lK)ttle.  Wim- 
nier's  boy,  running  on  before,  picked  up  the  gold  scattered  in  the  race  for  the 
harmless  sui-prising  of  Sutter,  and  thus  spoiled  their  sport. 

*^  Indeed,  Sutter  claims  that  he  picked  with  a  small  knife  from  a  dry  gorge 
a  solid  lump  weighing  nearly  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  regarded  the  tributaries 
as  the  richer  sources.  The  work-people  obtained  an  inkling  of  tlieir  discovery, 
although  they  sought  henceforth  to  dampen  the  interest.  One  of  the  Indians 
who  seems  to  have  worked  in  a  southern  mine  published  his  knowledge.  Pers, 
Jiem.y  MS. 
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his  Other  afiOurs  so  arranged  as  to  enable  him  to  with- 
stand  the  result.  The  men,  indeed,  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  relinquish  s^ood  wagfes  for  the  uncertain- 
ties  of  gold-gathering.  ^ 

If  only  the  land  could  be  secured  on  which  this 
gold  was  scattered — for  probably  it  did  not  extend  far 
in  any  direction — then  interloping  might  be  prevented, 
mining  controlled,  and  the  discovery  made  profitable. 
It  was  worth  trying,  at  all  events.  Mexican  grants 
being  no  longer  possible,  Sutter  began  by  opening 
negotiations  with  the  natives,  after  the  manner  of  the 
English  colonists  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 
CaUing  a  council  of  the  Culumas  and  some  of  their 
neighbors,  the  lords  aboriginal  of  those  lands,  Sutter 
and  Marshall  obtained  from  them  a  three  years'  lease 
of  a  tract  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  square,  on  payment 
of  some  shirts,  hats,  handkerchiefs,  flour,  and  other 
articles  of  no  great  value,  the  natives  meanwhile  to 
4  be  left  unmolested  in  their  homes.**  Sutter  then  re- 
turned to  New  Helvetia,  and  the  great  discovery  was 
consummated. 

*  BhjUrit'  Diary ^  MS.,  66.  Marshall  spcaka  of  this  as  the  consummation 
of  *»D  agreement  we  had  made  with  this  tril>e  of  Indians  in  the  montli  of 
Sepu-mber  previous,  to  wit,  that  we  should  live  with  them  in  peace  on*  the 
lame  land.'  Discoctry  o/GoUit  in  Hulchings^  Mag.^  ii.  200. 
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Occasionally  instances  occur  where  one's  destiny, 
hitherto  seemingly  confined  in  the  clouds,  is  let  out 
in  a  Hood,  and  if  weak,  the  recipient  is  overwhelmed 
and  carried  down  the  stream  by  it;  if  he  be  strong, 
and  makes  avail  of  it,  his  fortune  is  secured;  in  any 
event,  it  is  his  opportunity. 

Opportunity  here  presented  itself  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  a  chosen  dozen,  none  of  whom  appear  to 
have  taken  due  advantage  of  it.  Having  no  realiza- 
tion of  their  situation,  they  left  the  field  to  after- 
comers,  who  by  direct  or  indirect  means  drew  fortune 
from  it.  The  chief  actors,  Marshall  and  Sutter,  with 
proportionately  greater  interests  at  stake,  primarily 
di5>played  no  more  skill  than  the  others  in  making  avail 
of  opportunity,  the  former  drifting  away  without  one 
successful  grasp,  the  latter  making  a  brief  stand 
against  the  torrent,  onlv  in  the  end  to  sink  amidst  the 
ruins  of  his  projects  and  belongings. 
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Sutter  disclosed  his  weakness  in  several  ways.     Al- 
though enjoining  secrecy  upon  all  concerned,  and  show- 
ing extreme  fear  lest  the  discovery  should  be  known  by 
those  about  him,  the  inoonstant  Swiss  could  not  him- 
self resist  the  temptation  of  telUng  it  to  his  friends  at 
a  distance.     Writing  Vallejo  the  10th  of  February, 
he  says:  "I  have  made  a  discovery  of  a  gold  mine, 
which,  according  to  experiments  we  have  made,  is  ex- 
traordinarily rich."^     Moreover,  not  wholly  satisfied 
with  his  Indian  title,  Sutter  determined  to  despatch  a 
messenger  to  Monterey,  for  the  purpose  of  further 
securing  the  land  to  himself  and  Marshall  through 
Colonel  R.   B.   Mason,  chief  representative  of  the 
United  States  government  in  California.     For  this 
mission  was  chosen  Charles  Bennett,  one  of  Marshall's 
associates,  and  standing  next  to  him  in  intelligence 
and  ability  at  the  saw-mill.     The  messenger  was  in- 
structed to  say  nothing  about  the  discovery  of  gold, 
but  to  secure  the  land  with  mill,  pasture,  and  mineral 
privileges,  giving  as  a  reason  for  including  the  last 
the  appearance  of  lead  and  silver  in  the  soil.'^     The 
man,  however,  was  too  weak  for  the  purpose.     With 
him  in  a  buckskin  bag  he  carried  some  six  ounces  of 
the  secret,  which,  by  the  time  he  reached   Beiiicia, 
became  too  heavy  for  him.     There,  in  Pfister's  store, 
hearing  it  said  that  coal  had  been  found  near  Monte 
del  Diablo,  and  that  in  consequence  California  would 
assume  no  small  importance  in  the  eyes  of  her  new 
owners,   Bennett  could   contain    himself  no    longer. 
**Coal!"  he  exclaimed;  **I  have  something  here  which 
will  beat  coal,  and  make  this  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world."     Whereupon  he  produced  his  bag,  and 
passed  it  around  among  his  listeners.^ 

*  The  accomplished  potentate  writes  every  man  in  his  own  language,  though 
his  Spanish  is  not  much  better  than  his  English.  '*  Y  he  hecho  un  dcscubri- 
miento  de  mina  de  oro,  q*  sigun  hemos  esperimentado  es  extraordinariniente 
rica,*   ValUJo,  Docs,  MS.,  xil  332. 

*Thi«  on  the  authority  of  Bigler.  Diary  of  a  Mormon,  MS.,  Q(S.  Some 
lay  that  Bennett  held  contracts  with  Marshall  under  Sutter.  Hunt's  Mer.  Miuj., 
XX.  69;  but  for  this  there  is  no  good  authority.  He  set  out  for  Monterey 
toward  the  middle  of  February. 

'  Several  claim  the  honor  of  carrying  the  first  gold  beyond  the  precincts  of 
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On  reaching  San  Francisco  Bennett  heard  of  one 
Isaac  Humphrey,  who,  among  other  things,  knew  some- 
thing of  gold-mining.  H'e  had  followed  that  occupa- 
tion in  Georgia,  but  hardly  expected  his  talents  in 
that  direction  to  be  called  in  requisition  in  California- 
Bennett  sought  an  introduction,  and  again  brought 
forth  his  purse.  Thus  Sutter's  secret  was  in  a  fine 
way  of  being  kept  1  Humphrey  at  once  pronounced 
the  contents  of  the  purse  to  be  gold.  At  Monterey 
Mason  declined  to  make  any  promise  respecting  title  to 
lands,*  and  Bennett  consoled  himself  for  the  failure  of 
his  mission  by  oflfering  further  glimpses  of  his  treasure. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  spreading  infection  among 
his  dependents,  Sutter  determined  that  so  far  as  pos- 
sible all  communication  with  the  saw-mill  should  for 
the  present  be  stopped.  Toward  the  latter  end  of 
February,  however,  he  found  it  necessary  to  send 
thither  provisions.*     To  a  Swiss  teamster,  as  a  per- 

the  California  Valley.  Bidwell,  California  184^1-8^  MS.,  231,  says  he  waa 
the  first  to  proclaim  the  news  in  Sonoma  and  S.  F.  *  I  well  remember  Vallejo's 
words,'  he  writes,  *when  I  told  him  of  the  discovery  and  where  it  had  taken 
place.  He  said,  "As  the  water  flows  through  Suttftr's  mill-race,  may  the  gold 
flow  into  Sutter's  purse. " '  This  must  have  been  after  or  at  the  time  of  Ben- 
nett's journey;  I  no  not  think  it  preceded  it.  Bidwell  calls  the  chief  ruler  at 
Monterey  Gov.  Riley,  instead  of  Col  Mason;  and  if  his  memory  is  at  fault 
upon  so  conspicuous  a  point,  he  might  easily  overlook  the  fact  that  Bennett 
preceded  him.  Furthermore,  we  have  many  who  speak  of  meetinfi^  Bennett  at 
S.  F.,  and  of  examining  his  gold,  but  not  one  who  mentions  Bidwell 's  name 
in  that  connection.  Sutter  was  adopting  a  singular  course,  certainly,  to  have 
his  secret  kept.  Greffson,  Stat. ,  MS. ,  8,  thinks  that  the  first  gold  was  taken  by 
McKinstry  in  Sutter  s  launch  to  S.  F.,  and  there  delivered  to  Folsom.  Such 
statements  as  the  following,  thoueh  made  in  good  faith,  amount  to  little  in 
detcmiiuing  as  to  the  first.  That  nrst  seen  or  known  by  a  person  to  him  is  first, 
notwithstanding  another's  first  may  have  been  prior  to  his.  '  1  saw  the  first 
gold  that  was  brought  down  to  S.  F.  It  was  in  Howard  &  Melius'  store, 
and  in  their  charge.  It  was  in  four-ounce  vial,  or  near  that  size.'  Ayer^a  Per- 
sonal Adv.,  MS.,  2. 

^  Sherman,  Memoirs,  i.  40,  states  that  this  application  was  made  by  two 
persons,  from  which  one  might  infer  that  Humphrey  accompanied  Bennett 
to  Monterey.  They  there  displayed  *  about  half  an  ounce  of  placer  gold.' 
They  presented  a  letter  from  Sutter,  to  which  Mason  replied  *  that  (Mifor- 
nia  was  yet  a  Mexican  province,  simply  held  by  us  as  a  conquest;  that  no  laws 
of  the  tf.  S.  yet  applied  to  it,  nmch  less  the  land  laws  or  preemption  laws, 
which  could  only  apply  after  a  public  survey.*  See,  further,  Bufam'a  Six 
Months  in  Gold  Mines,  68;  Bighr's  Diary  of  a  Mormon,  MS.,  66;  BidwelCa  Col- 
Xfornia  IS41-8,  MS.,  231;  Browne's  Min.  Res.,  14;  HUteWs  Hist.  S,  F.,  126. 
Gregson,  Stul.,  MS.,  says  that  Bennett  died  in  Oregon. 

&  *  We  had  salt  salmon  and  boiled  wheat,  and  we,  the  disco vereni  of  gold. 
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son  specially  reliable,  this  mission  was  intrusted. 
The  man  would  indeed  die  rather  than  betray  any 
secret  of  his  kind  countryman  and  master;  but  alast 
he  loved  intoxication,  that  too  treacherous  felicity. 
Arrived  at  Coloma,  the  teamster  encountered  one  of 
the  Wimmer  boys,  who  exclaimed  triumphantly,  "We 
have  found  gold  up  here.''  The  teamster  so  ridiculed 
the  idea  that  the  mother  at  length  became  some- 
what nettled,  and  to  prove  her  son  truthful,  she  not 
only  produced  the  stuff,  but  gave  some  to  the  teamster. 
Returned  to  the  fort,  his  arduous  duty  done,  the  man 
must  have  a  drink.  Often  he  had  tried  at  Smith  and 
Brannan's  store  to  quench  his  thirst  from  the  whis- 
key barrel,  and  pay  for  the  same  in  promises.  On 
this  occasion  he  presented  at  the  counter  a  bold  front 
and  demanded  a  Dottle  of  the  delectable,  at  the  same 
time  laying  down  the  dust.  "  What  is  that? "  asked 
Smith.  "  Gold,"  was  the  reply.  Smith  thought  the 
fellow  was  quizzing  him;  nevertheless  he  spoke  of  it 
to  Sutter,  who  finally  acknowledged  the  fact.* 

About  the  time  of  Bennett's  departure  Sutter's 
schooner  went  down  the  river,  carrying  specimens  of 
the  new  discovery,  and  Folsom,  the  quartermaster  in 
San  Francisco,  learned  of  the  fact,  informed,  it  is  said, 
by  McKinstry.  Then  John  Bidwell  went  to  the  Bay 
and  spread  the  news  broadcast.  Smith,  store-keeper 
at  the  fort,  sent  word  of  it  to  his  partner,  Brannan; 
and  thus  by  various  ways  the  knowledge  became  gen- 
eral. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  saw-mill  society,  wl^lch 
numbered  among  its  members  one  woman,  £tnd  two 

were  living  on  that  when  gold  was  found,  and  we  were  suffering  froTff  scurvy 
afterward.  Oregaton^a  Statement,  MS.,  9.  An  infliction  this  man  might  un- 
dergo almost  anywhere,  being,  if  like  his  manuscript,  something  of  a  scurvy 
fellow.  Mark  the  'we,  the  discoverers  of  gold,'  before  noticed.  Gregson 
was  not  at  the  mill  when  gold  was  found. 

* '  I  should  have  sent  my  Indians,*  groaned  Sutter  28  years  afterward.  It 
■cems  that  the  gentle  Swiss  always  found  his  beloved  aboriginals  far  less 
treacherous  than  the  white-skinned  parasites.  See  StUter's  Hem. ,  MS.,  171-3; 
Inter  Poculu,  this  series;  Hutchings*  Mag.f  ii.  196;  Dunbar's  Jiomaficeo/  the 
Aye,  114-15. 
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boys,  found  the  matter,  in  common  with  the  others, 
too  weighty  for  them.  For  a  time  affairs  here  pro- 
ceeded much  as  usual.  The  men,  who  for  the  most 
part  were  honest  and  conscientious,  had  pledged  their 
word  to  six  weeks'  work,  and  they  meant  to  keep  it. 
The  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  if  any  such  arose,  was  tem- 

Eered  by  the  thought  that  perhaps  after  all  there  was 
ut  little  gold,  and  that  little  confined  within  narrow 
limits;  hence  if  they  abandoned  profitable  service  for 
an  uncertainty,  they  might  find  themselves  losers  in 
the  end.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  could  have  no 
conception  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  spirit  they 
had  awakened.  It  was  not  necessary,  however,  that 
on  Sundays  they  should  resist  the  worship  of  Mam- 
mon, who  was  indeed  now  fast  becoming  the  chief  god 
hereabout. 

The  historic  tail-race,  where  first  in  these  parts  be- 
came incarnate  this  deity,  more  potent  presently  than 
either  Christ  or  Krishna,  commanded  first  attention; 
indeed,  for  some  time  after  gold  had  been  found  in 
other  places,  it  remained  the  favorite  picking-ground 
of  the  mill-men.  Their  only  tools  as  yet  were  their 
knives,  and  with  these  from  the  seams  and  crevices 
each  person  managed  to  extract  metal  at  the  rate  of 
from  three  to  eight  dollars  a  day.  FoT  the  purpose 
of  calculating  their  gains,  they  constructed  a  light 
pair  of  wooden  scales,  in  which  was  weighed  silver 
coin  against  their  gold.  Thus,  a  Mexican  real  de 
plata  was  balanced  by  two  dollars'  worth  of  gold, 
which  they  valued  at  sixteen  dollars  the  ounce,  less 
than  it  was  really  worth,  but  more  than  could  be  ob- 
tained for  it  in  the  mines  a  few  months  later.  Gold- 
dust  which  balanced  a  silver  quarter  of  a  dollar  was 
deemed  worth  four  dollars,  and  so  on. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  the  second  Sunday  after 
Marshall's  discovery,  while  the  others  were  as  usual 
busied  in  the  tail-race,  Henry  Bigler  and  James  Bar- 
ger  crossed  the  river,  and  from  a  bare  rock  opposite 
the  mill,  with  nothing  but  tteir  pocket-knives,  ob- 
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tained  together  gold  to  the  value  of  ten  dollars.  The 
Saturday  following,  Bigler  descended  the  river  half  a 
mile,  when,  seeing  on  the  other  side  some  rocks  left 
bare  by  a  land-slide,  he  stripped  and  crossed.  There, 
in  the  seams  of  the  rocks,  were  particles  of  the  pre- 
cious stuff  exposed  to  view,  of  which  the  next  day  he 
gathered  half  an  ounce,  and  the  Sunday  following  an 
ounce.  Snow  preventing  work  at  the  mill,  on  Tues- 
day, the  22d,  he  set  out  for  the  same  place,  and  ob- 
tained an  ounce  and  a  half  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
kept  the  matter  to  himself,  carrying  with  him  a  gun 
on  pretext  of  shooting  ducks,  in  order  to  divert  suspi- 
cion. Questioned  closely  on  this  occasion,  he  told  his 
comrades  what  he  had  been  doing,  and  the  following 
Sunday  five  of  them  accompanied  him  to  the  same 
spot,  and  spent  the  day  hunting  in  the  sand.  All 
were  well  rewarded.  In  the  opposite  direction  suc- 
cess proved  no  less  satisfactory.  Accompanied  by 
James  Gregson,  Marshall  ascended  the  river  three 
miles;  and  at  a  place  which  he  named  Live  Oak  Bar, 
if  we  may  believe  Gregson,  they  picked  up  with  their 
fingers  without  digging  a  pint  of  gold,  in  pieces  up  to 
the  size  of  a  bean.^  Thus  was  gradually  enlarged  the 
area  of  the  gold-field 

About  the  21st  of  February,  Bigler  wrote  to  certain 
of  his  comrades  of  the  Mormon  battalion — Jesse  Mar- 
tin, Israel  Evans,  and  Ephraim  Green,  who  were  at 
work  on  Sutter  s  flour-mill — informing  them  of  the 
discovery  of  gold,  and  charging  them  to  keep  it  secret, 
or  to  tell  it  to  those  only  who  could  be  trusted.  The 
result  was  the  arrival,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  of 
three  men,  Sidney  Willis,  Fiefield,  and  Wilford  Hud- 

'  StMement  of  James  Gregson,  MS.,  x)assim.  The  author  waa  an  English- 
man, who  came  to  California  in  1845  and  engaged  with  Sutter  as  a  whip- 
Mwyer.  Lumber  then  cost  $30  a  thousand  at  Sutter's  Fort.  He  served  in 
the  war,  and  after  the  discovery  of  gold  went  to  CJoloma,  accompaiiie<l  by  his 
wife.  Throwing  up  his  engagement  with  Marshall,  he  secured  that  year 
$3,000  in  gold-dust.  Sutter  appears  to  have,  in  February,  already  set  some 
Indians  to  pick  gold  round  the  mill.  Uis  claim  to  this  ground  was  long 
rwpected. 


Bon,  who  Baid  thej  had  come  to  search  for  gold. 
Marshall  received  them  g^ciously  enough,  and  gave 
them  permisBion  to  mine  in  the  tail-race.  Accord- 
ingly, next  morning  they  all  went  there,  and  soon 
Hudson  picked  up  a  piece  weighing  six  dollars.  Thus 
encour^ed  they  continued  their  labors  with  fair 
success  till  the  2d  of  March,  when  they  felt  ohHged 
to  return  to  the  flour-mill;  for  to  all  except  Martin, 
their  informant,  they  had  intimated  that  their  trip  to 
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the  saw-mill  was  merely  to  pay  a  visit,  and  to  shoot 
deer.  Willis  and  Hudson  followed  the  stream  to  con- 
tinue the  search  for  gold,  and  Fiefield,  accompanied 
by  Bigler,  pursued  the  easier  route  by  the  road.  On 
meeting  at  the  flour-mill,  Hudson  expressed  disgust 
at  being  able  to  show  only  a  few  fine  particles,  not 
more  than  half  a  dollar  in  value,  which  he  and  his 
couipaiiiim  had  found  at  a  bar  opposite  a  little  island, 
about  half-way  down  the  river.  Nevertheless  the 
disease  worked  its  way  into  the  blood  of  other  Mor- 
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mon  boys,  and  Ephraim  Green  and  Ira  Willis,  brother 
of  Sidney  Willis,  urged  the  prospectors  to  return, 
that  together  thev  might  examine  the  place  which 
had  shown  indications  of  gold.  It  was  with  diflSculty 
that  they  prevailed  upon  them  to  do  so.  Willis  and 
Hudson,  however,  finally  consented;  and  the  so  lately 
slighted  spot  presently  became  famous  as  the  rich 
Mormon  Diggings,  the  island.  Mormon  Island,  taking 
its  name  from  these  battalion  boys  who  had  first 
found  gold  there. 

It  is  told  elsewhere  how  the  Mormons  came  to 
California,  some  in  the  ship  Brooklyn^  and  some  as  a 
battalion  by  way  of  Santa  F^,  and  how  they  went 
hence  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  part  of  them,  however, 
remaining  permanently  or  for  a  time  nearer  the  sea- 
board. 1  will  only  notice  here,  amidst  the  scenes 
now  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  absorbing, 
bringing  to  the  front  the  strongest  passions  in  man's 
nature,  how  at  the  call  of  what  they  deemed  di^ty 
these  devotees  of  their  relicrion  unhesitatino^lv  laid 
down  their  wealth-winning  implements,  turned  their 
hack  on  what  all  the  world  was  just  then  making 
ready  with  hot  haste  and  mustered  strength  to  grasp 
at  and  struggle  for,  and  marched  through  new  toils  and 
dangers  to  meet  their  exiled  brethren  in  the  desert. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  cmiofrants 
by  the  Brooklyn  had  remained  at  San  Francisco,  some 
at  New  Helvetia,  while  others  had  settled  on  the 
Stanislaus  River  and  elsewhere.  A  large  detachment 
of  the  late  Mormon  battalion,  disbanded  at  Los  An- 
geles, was  on  its  way  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  when,  arriv- 
ing at  Sutter's  Fort,  the  men  stoj)ped  to  work  a  while, 
no  less  to  add  a  little  to  their  slender  store  of  clothing 
and  provisions  than  to  await  a  better  season  for  the 
perilous  journey  across  the  mountains.  It  was  while 
thus  employed  that  gold  had  been  discovered.  And 
now,  refreshed  and  better  fitted,  as  spring  ai)|^roached 
their  minds  once  more  turned  toward  the  original  pur- 
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pose.  They  had  promised  Sutter  to  stand  by  him  and 
finish  the  saw-mill;  this  they  did,  starting  it  running 
on  the  11th  of  March.  Henry  Bigler  was  still  there. 
On  the  7th  of  April  Bigler,  Stephens,  and  Brown 
presented  themselves  at  the  fort  to  settle  accounts 
with  Sutter,  and  discuss  preliminaries  for  their  jour- 
ney with  their  comrades.  The  1st  of  June  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  start.  Sutter  was  to  be  informed  of 
their  intention,  that  he  might  provide  other  workmen. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  seeds  were  to  be  bought  from  him ; 
also  two  brass  cannon.  Three  of  their  number  had 
to  precede  to  pioneer  a  route ;  eight  men  were  ready 
to  start  as  an  overland  express  to  the  States,  as  the 
loved  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  then  called.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  about  a  month  later  that  the 
Mormons  could  move,  for  the  constantly  increasing 
gold  excitement  disarranged  their  plans  and  drew 
from  their  numbers. 

In  the  mean  time  the  thrifty  saints  determined  to 
improve  the  opportunity,  that  they  might  carry  to 
their  desert  rest  as  much  of  the  world's  currency  as 
possible.  On  the  11th  of  April,  Bigler,  Brown,  and 
Itephens  set  out  on  their  return  to  Coloma,  camping 
fifteen  miles  above  the  flouring  mill,  on  a  creek.  In 
the  morning  they  began  to  search  for  gold  and  found 
ten  dollars'  worth.  Knowing  that  others  of  their 
fraternity  were  at  work  in  that  vicinity,  they  followed 
the  stream  upward  and  came  upon  them  at  Mormon 
Island,  where  seven  had  taken  out  that  day  $250. 
No  little  encouragement  was  added  by  this  hitherto 
unparalleled  yield,  due  greatly  to  an  improvement  in 
method  by  washing  the  dust-speckled  earth  in  Indian 
baskets  and  bowls,  and  thus  sifting  out  also  finer  parti- 
cles.    Under  an  agreement  to  divide  the  product  of 

•The  seven  men  were  Sidney  Willis  and  Wilford  Hudson,  who  had  first 
found  gold  there,  Ini  Willis,  Jease  B.  Martin,  £phraim  Green,  Israel  Evans, 
and  James  Sly.  In  regard  to  the  names  of  the  last  two  Bigler  is  not  positive. 
Diary  of  a  Mormon,  MS.,  76.  See  also  Memhci no  Democrat y  Feb.  1,  1872; 
IHtitWa  MiniiKj,  14;  Sherman's  Mem.,  i.  fyl;  Gold  Dia.,  Arcount  hy  a  Mormon, 
in  Hayea*  Cal,  Min'tTuu  iii.  8;  Orafon  Bulletin^  Jan.  12,  1872;  Antioch  Ledger^ 
Feb.  3,  1872;  Fxndla'a  Stat.,  MS.,  6;  Rosa'  Stat.,  MS.,  14. 
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their  labor  with  Sutter  and  Marshall,  who  furnished 
tools  and  provisions,  Bigler  and  his  associates  mined 
for  two  months,  one  mile  below  the  saw-mill.*  They 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  their  success,  however,  and 
tearing  themselves  away  from  the  fascination,  they 
started  on  June  17th  in  search  of  a  suitable  rendez- 
vous, where  all  the  saints  might  congregate  prior  to 
beginning  their  last  pilgrimage  across  the  mountains. 
They  found  such  a  spot  the  next  day,  near  where 
Placerville  now  stands,  calling  it  Pleasant  Valley. 
Parties  arrived  one  after  another,  some  driving  loose 
horses  into  a  prepared  timber  corral,  others  swelling 
the  camp  with  wagons,  cattle,  and  effects;  and  so  the 
gathering  continued  till  the  3d  of  July,  when  a  gen- 
eral move  was  made.  As  the  wagons  rolled  up  along 
the  divide  between  the  American  River  and  the 
Cosumnes  on  the  national  4th,  their  cannon  thundered 
independence  before  the  high  Sierra.  It  was  a  strange 
Bight,  exiles  for  their  faith  thus  delighting  to  honor 
the  power  that  had  driven  them  as  outcasts  into  the 
wilderness. 

The  party  consisted  of  forty-five  men  and  one 
woman,  the  wife  of  William  Coory,  It  was  by  almost 
incredible  toil  that  these  brave  men  cut  the  way  for 
their  wagons,  lifted  them  up  the  stony  ascents,  and 
let  them  down  the  steep  declivities.  Every  step 
added  to  the  danger,  as  heralded  by  the  death  of 
the  three  pioneers,  Daniel  Browett,  Ezra  H.  Allen, 
and  Henderson  Cox,  who  were  found  killed  by  the 
Indians  of  the  Sierra.  And  undaunted,  though  sor- 
rowful, and  filled  with  many  a  foreboding,  the  survi- 
vors descended  the  eastern  slope  and  wended  their 
way  through  the  thirsty  desert ;  and  there  we  must 
leave  them  and  return  to  our  gold-diggers. 

*'  Having  an  understanding  with  Mr  Marshall  to  dig  on  shares. .  .so  long 
as  we  worked  on  hi«  claims  or  land.'  BigleVy  Diary  of  a  Mormon^  MS.,  75. 
A  Mormon  writing  in  the  Time^  and  Tratmcript  says:  *They  undertook  to 
make  us  give  them  half  the  gold  we  got  for  the  privilege  of  digging  on  their 
land.  This  was  afterward  reduced  to  one  third,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was 
given  up  altogether.'  Mrs  Wimmer  states  that  Sutter  and  Marshall  claimed 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  gold  found  on  their  grant;  Brauuau  for  a  time  secured 
ten  per  cent  oo  the  pretext  of  tithes. 
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As  when  sorae  carcass,  hidden  in  sequestered  nook, 
draws  from  every  near  and  distant  point  myriads  of 
discordant  vultures,  so  drew  these  little  flakes  of  gold 
the  voracious  sons  of  men.  The  strongest  human 
appetite  was  aroused — the  sum  of  appetites — this 
yellow  dirt  embodying  the  means  for  gratifying  love, 
hate,  lust,  and  domination.  This  little  scratch  upon 
the  earth  to  make  a  backwoods  mill-race  touched  the 
cerebral  nerve  that  quickened  humanity,  and  sent  a 
thrill  throughout  the  system.  It  tingled  in  the  ear 
and  at  the  linger-ends;  it  buzzed  about  the  brain  and 
tickled  in  the  stomach;  it  warmed  the  blood  and 
swelled  the  heart;  new  fires  were  kindled  on  the 
hearth-stones,  new  castles  builded  in  the  air.  If 
Satan  from  Diablo's  peak  had  sounded  the  knell  of 
time;  if  a  heavenly  angel  from  the  Sierra's  height 
had  heralded  the  millennial  day;  if  the  blessed  Christ 
himself  had  risen  from  that  ditch  and  proclaimed  to 
all  mankind  amnesty — their  greedy  hearts  had  never 
half  80  thrilled. 

The  effect  of  the  gold  discovery  could  not  be  long 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Sutter  s  domain.     The 
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information  scattered  by  the  Swiss  and  his  dependents 
had  been  further  disseminated  in  different  directions 
by  others.  Nevertheless,  while  a  few  like  Hum- 
phrey, the  Greorgia  miner,  responded  at  once  to  the 
influence,  as  a  rule  little  was  thought  of  it  at  first, 
particularly  by  those  at  a  distance.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  deposits  being  unknown,  the  significance 
or  importance  of  the  discovery  could  not  be  appre- 
ciated. It  was  not  uncommon  at  any  time  to  hear  of 
gold  or  other  metals  being  found  here,  there,  or  any- 
where, in  America,  Europe,  or  Asia,  and  nothing 
come  of  it.  To  emigrants,  among  other  attractions, 
gold  had  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  possible  or  prob- 
able resources  of  California;  but  to  plodding  agricul- 
turists or  mechanics  the  idea  of  searching  the  wilder- 
ness for  gold  would  have  been  deemed  visionary,  or 
the  fact  of  little  moment  that  some  one  somewhere 
had  found  gold.^  When  so  intelligent  a  man  as  Sem- 
ple  at  Benicia  was  told  of  it  he  said,  "I  would  give 
more  for  a  good  coal  mine  than  for  all  the  gold  mines 
in  the  universe."  At  Sonoma,  Vallejo  passed  the 
matter  by  with  a  piece  of  pleasantry. 

The  first  small  Hakes  of  gold  that  Captain  Folsorn 
examined  at  San  Francisco  he  j)r()noun(*ed  mica;  he 
(lid  not  believe  a  man  who  came  down  some  time  after 
with  twenty  ounces  when  he  claimed  to  have  gathered 
it  in  eight  days.  Some  time  in  April  Folsom  wrote 
to  Mason  at  Monterey,  making  casual  mention  of  the 
existing  rumor  of  gold  on  the  Sacramento.  In  May 
Bradley,  a  friend  of  FoLsom's,  went  to  Monterev,  and 
was  asked  by  Mason  if  he  knew  anything  of  this  gold 
discovery  on  the  American  River.     **I  have  heard  of 

'  *The  people  here  did  not  believe  it,'  says  Findla,  *  they  thought  it  was  a 
hoax.  They  had  found  in  yarious  places  a>>out  S.  F.,  notably  on  Pacific  Street, 
specimens  of  <lifferent  minerals,  gold  and  silver  among  them,  but  in  very  small 
quantities;  and  so  they  were  not  inclined  to  believe  in  the  discovery  at  Sut- 
ter's mill.*  Oillespie  testifies  to  the  same.  He  did  not  at  all  credit  the  story. 
Three  samples  in  quills  and  vials  were  displayed  before  the  infection  t<x)k  in  the 
town.  OUUHpUa  Vi(J,  Cam,,  MS.,  4;  I%ndla*8  Slat.,  MS.,  4-6;  Willey's  Thirty 
Ytar^t,  19-20. 
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it,"  replied  Bradley.  *'A  few  fools  have  hurried  to 
the  place,  but  you  may  be  sure  there  is  nothing  in  it." 

On  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  March,  the  Californiany 
one  of  the  two  weekly  newspapers  then  published  at 
San  Francisco,  contained  a  brief  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  gold  had  been  discovered  in  considerable 
quantities  at  Sutter's  saw-mill.*  The  editor  hazarded 
the  remark  that  California  was  probably  rich  in  min- 
erals. On  the  following  Saturday  the  other  weekly 
paper,  the  Califmmia  Star,  mentioned,  without  edito- 
rial comment,  that  gold  had  been  found  forty  miles 
above  Sutter's  Fort. 

The  items,  if  noticed  at  all,  certainly  created  no 
excitement.  Little  if  any  more  was  thought  of  gold 
probabilities  than  those  of  silver,  or  quicksilver,  or 
coal,  and  not  half  as  much  as  of  agriculture  and  fruit- 
growing.*    This  was  in  March. 

In  April  a  somewhat  altered  tone  is  noticed  in  ac- 
cording greater  consideration  to  the  gold  discoveries.* 

'This,  the  first  printed  notice  of  the  discovery,  ran  as  follows:  '  Grold  mine 
found.  In  the  newly  made  raceway  of  the  saw-mill  recently  erected  by  Cap- 
tain Sutter  on  the  American  fork,  gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  quau 
tities.  One  person  brought  thirty  dollars*  worth  to  New  Helvetia,  gathered 
there  in  a  short  time.  California  no  doubt  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth;  great 
cliaiiccs  here  for  scientific  capitalists.  Oold  has  been  found  in  every  part  of 
the  country.* 

'  The  editor  of  the  Star^  writing  the  25th  of  March,  says:  *A  good  move 
it  would  be  for  all  property  holders  in  the  place,  who  have  no  very  settled 
purpose  of  improving  the  town,  and  distant  ideas  of  rare  chances  at  specula- 
tion, to  employ  upon  their  unoccupied  lands  some  few  of  our  liquor-house 
idlers,  and  in  the  process  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  hoeing,  and  planting  it  is 
not  idle  to  believe  some  hidden  treasure  would  be  brought  out  Some  silver 
mines  are  wanted  in  this  vicinity,  could  they  be  had  without  experiencing 
the  ill  effects  following  in  the  train  of  their  discovery.  Monterey,  our  cap- 
ital, rests  on  a  bed  of  quicksilver,  so  say  the  cute  and  knowing.  We  say  if 
we  can  discover  ourselves  upon  a  bed  of  silver  we,  for  our  single  self,  shall 
straightway  throw  up  the  i>en  and  cry  aloud  x^nth  Hood:  *A  pickaxe  or  a 
s^tade. '  On  the  same  date  he  says:  *  So  great  is  the  quantity  of  gold  taken 
from  the  mine  recently  found  at  New  Helvetia  that  it  has  become  an  article 
of  traffic  in  that  vicinity.' 

*  Four^eaud,  in  a  serial  article  on  *  The  Prospects  of  California,*  writes  in 
the  Star  the  Ist  of  April:  *  We  saw,  a  few  days  ago,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
gold  from  the  mine  newly  discovered  on  the  American  fork.  From  all  ac- 
counts the  mine  is  immensely  rich,  and  already  we  learn  that  gold  from  it, 
collected  at  random  and  without  any  trouble,  has  become  an  article  of  trade 
at  the  upper  settlements.  This  precious  metal  abounds  in  this  countrY.  We 
have  heard  of  several  other  newly  discovered  mines  of  gold,  but  as  these  re- 
ports are  not  yet  authenticated,  we  shall  pass  over  them.  However,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  is  a  placero  of  gold  a  few  miles  from  the  Ciudad  de  los  An- 
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Yet  the  knowing  ones  are  backward  about  committing 
themselves;  and  when  overcome  by  curiosity  to  sec 
the  mines,  they  pretend  business  elsewhere  rather 
than  admit  their  destination.  Thus  E.  C.  Kemble, 
editor  of  the  Star^  announces  on  the  15th  his  inten- 
tion to  "ruralize  among  the  rustics  of  the  country  for 
a  few  weeks."  Hastening  to  the  mines  he  makes  his 
observations,  returns,  and  in  jerky  diction  flippantly 
remarks :  **  Great  country,  fine  climate ;  visit  this  great 
valley,  we  would  advise  all  who  have  not  yet  done  so. 
See  it  now.  Full-flowing  streams,  mighty  timber, 
large  crops,  luxuriant  clover,  fragrant  flowers,  gold 
and  silver."  This  is  all  Mr  Kemble  says  of  his  journey 
in  his  issue  of  the  6th  of  May,  the  first  number  after 
his  return.  Whether  he  walked  as  one  blind  and  void 
of  intelligence,  or  saw  more  than  his  interests  seem- 
ingly permitted  him  to  tell,  does  not  appear. 

There  were  men,  however,  more  observant  and  out- 
spoken than  the  astute  editor,  some  of  whom  left  town 
singly,  or  in  small  parties  of  seldom  more  than  two 
or  three.  They  said  little,  as  if  fearing  ridicule,  but 
crossed  quietly  to  Sauzalito,  and  thence  took  the  di- 
rection of  Sonoma  and  Sutter  s  Fort.  The  mystery 
of  the  movement  in  itself  proved  an  incentive,  to  which 
accumulating  reports  and  specimens  gave  intensity,  till 
it  reached  a  climax  with  the  arrival  of  several  well- 
laden  diggers,  bringing  bottles,  tin  cans,  and  buckskin 
bags  filled  with  the  precious  metal,  which  their  owners 

geles,  and  another  on  the  San  Joaquin. '  In  another  column  of  the  same  issue 
M'e  read  that  at  the  American  River  diggings  the  gold  *  is  found  at  a  depth 
of  three  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  a  strata  of  soft  sand-rock.  Explorations 
made  southward  to  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  to  the  north  hve  miles, 
report  the  continuance  of  this  strata  and  the  mineral  equally  abundant.  The 
vein  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  thickness.  !Most  advantageously  to 
this  new  mine,  a  stream  of  water  flows  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
the  washing  will  be  attended  u-ith  comparative  case.'  These,  and  the  two 
items  already  alluded  to  in  the  Star  of  the  ISth  and  25th  of  Marcli,  are  tlie 
only  notices  in  this  paper  of  the  diggings  prior  to  the  2'2d  of  April,  .when  it 
states:  *  Wo  have  been  informed,  from  unquestionable  authority,  that  another 
still  more  extensive  and  valuable  gold  mine  has  been  discovered  towards  the 
head  of  the  American  fork,  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  We  have  seen  several 
specimens  taken  from  it,  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  pure  virgin 
gold.*    The  Cal\fornian  said  even  less  on  the  subject  during  the  same  period. 
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treated  with  a  familiarity  hitherto  unknown  in  these 
parts  to  such  worshipful  wealth.  Among  the  comers 
was  Samuel  Brannan,  the  Mormon  leader,  who,  hold- 
ing up  a  bottle  of  dust  in  one  hand,  and  swinging  his 
hat  with  the  other,  passed  along  the  street  shouting, 
"  Gold !     Gold  I     Gold  from  the  American  River  1"*^ 

This  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  May.  The 
conversion  of  San  Francisco  was  complete.  Those 
who  had  hitherto  denied  a  lurking  faith  now  unblush- 
ingly  proclaimed  it;  and  others,  who  had  refused  to 
believe  even  in  specimens  exhibited  before  their  eyes, 
hesitated  no  longer  in  accepting  any  reports,  however 
exaggerated,  and  in  speeding  them  onward  duly  mag- 
nified.® Many  were  thrown  into  a  fever  of  excitement,' 
and  all  yielded  more  or  less  to  the  subtle  influence  of 

^  'He  took  his  hat  off  and  swung  it,  shouting  aloud  in  the  streets.'  Bigler's 
Diary,  MS. ,  79.  Evans  in  the  Oregon  Butletm  makes  the  date  *about  the  12th 
of  May.*  See  also  Findln'a  Stat.,  MS.,  4-6;  Bom' Stat,,  MS.,  12;  N,  Helv. 
Duiry,  passim,  (lillespie,  Vig,  Com.,  MS.,  4,  refers  to  three  samples  seen  by 
him,  the  third  'was  a  whole  quiuine-bottle  full,  which  set  all  the  people  wild.' 

•By  the  10th  of  June  the  sapient  sceptic,  Kemble,  tumea  completely 
around  in  expressing  his  opinion,  aenying  that  he  had  ever  discouraged,  not 
to  say  denounced,  *  the  employment  in  which  over  two  thirds  of  the  white 
population  of  this  country  are  engaged.'  But  it  was  too  late  to  save  either 
his  reputation  or  his  journal.  There  were  not  wanting  others  still  to  denounce 
in  vain  and  loudly  all  mines  and  miners.  'I  doubt,  sir,'  one  exclaims,  in  the 
Califoniian,  *if  ever  the  sun  shone  upon  such  a  farce  as  is  now  being  enacted 
in  California,  though  1  fear  it  may  prove  a  tragedy  before  the  curtain  drops. 
I  consider  it  your  duty,  Mr  Editor,  as  a  conservator  of  the  public  morals 
and  welfare,  to  raise  your  voice  against  the  thing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
General  Mason  will  despatch  the  volunteers  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  send 
these  unfortunate  people  to  their  homes,  and  prevent  others  from  going 
thither.'  This  man  quickly  enough  belied  a  wisdom  which  led  him  unwit- 
tingly to  perform  the  part  of  heavy  simpleton  in  the  drama.  Dunbar,  Bomanct 
of  the  A(jp,  102,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  places  this  communication  in  the 
Alta  California,  May  24,  1848 — impossible,  from  the  fact  that  on  that  day  no 
paper  was  issued  in  California,  and  the  Alta  never  saw  the  light  until  the  fol- 
lowing January. 

"^  Carson,  /iVc,  4,  who  for  a  long  time  had  rejected  all  reports,  was  finally 
convinced  by  a  returning  digger,  who  opened  his  well-hlled  bag  before  him. 
*1  looked  on  for  a  moment;  he  writes,  *a  frenzy  seized  my  soul;  unbidden 
my  legs  performed  some  entirely  new  movements  of  polka  steps — I  took 
several — honsos  were  too  small  for  me  to  stay  in;  I  was  soon  in  the  street  in 
search  of  ntjce^sary  outfits;  piles  of  ^old  rose  up  before  me  at  every  step; 
castles  of  marble,  dazzling  the  eye  with  their  rich  appliances;  thousands  of 
slaves  bowing  to  my  beck  and  call;  myriads  of  fair  virgins  contending  with 
each  other  for  my  love — were  among  the  fancies  of  ray  fevered  imagination. 
The  Rothachilds,  (Jinirds,  and  Astors  apf)eared  to  me  but  poor  people;  in 
short,  I  had  a  very  violent  attack  of  the  gold  fever.'  For  further  particularSy 
see  Larkin's  Doc.,  MS.,  iv.  passim. 
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the  malady.®  Men  hastened  to  arrange  their  affairs, 
dissolving  partnerships,  disposing  of  real  estate,  and 
converting  other  effects  into  ready  means  for  depart- 
ure. Within  a  few  days  an  exodus  set  in  that  startled 
those  who  had  placed  their  hopes  upon  the  peninsular 
metropolis.*  "Fleets  of  launches  left  this  place  on 
Sunday  and  Monday,"  exclaims  Editor  Kemble, 
"closely  stowed  with  human  beings. .  .Was  there 
ever  anything  so  superlatively  silly  ?"^^  But  sneers, 
expostulations,  and  warnings  availed  not  with  a  multi- 
tude so  possessed. 

The  nearest  route  was  naturally  sought — by  water 
up  the  Bay  into  the  Sacramento,  and  thence  where 
fortune  beckoned.  The  few  available  sloops,  lighters, 
and  nondescript  craft  were  quickly  engaged  and  filled 
for  the  mines.  Many  who  could  not  obtain  passage 
in  the  larger  vessels  sold  all  their  possessions,  when 
necessary,  and  bought  a  small  boat;^^  every  little 
rickety  cockleshell  was  made  to  serve  the  purpose; 
and  into  these  they  bundled  their  effects,  set  up  a  sail, 
and  steered  for  Carquines  Strait.  Then  there  were 
two  routes  by  land :  one  across  to  Sauzalito  by  launch, 
and  thence  by  mule,  mustang,  or  on  foot,  by  way  of 
San  Rafael  and  Sonoma,  into  the  California  Valley; 
and  the  other  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Bay  and 
through  Livermore  Pass. 

*  Brooks  writes  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  May  10th:  *  Nothing  has  been 
talked  of  bnt  the  new  gold  placer,  as  people  call  it. '  *  Several  parties,  we 
liear,  are  alrea*ly  made  up  to  visit  the  diggings.'  May  13th:  'The  gold  excite- 
ment increases  daily,  as  several  fresh  arrivals  from  the  nnnes  have  been  re- 
portcil  at  San  Francisco.*  Four  Months  anioinj  the  Gold-fiui  rx^  14—1'). 

•  'Several  hundred  people  must  have  left  here  during  the  last  few  days,' 


writes  Brooks  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  May  20th.    ^  In  the  month  of  May 

least  150  people  h  ~ 

was   adding   to   their  number.'  Annals  S.  /'.,  203.     The  census  taken  the 


it  was  computed  that  at  least  150  people  had  left  S.  F.,  and  every  day  since 


March  previous  showed  810,  of  whom  177  were  women  and  GO  children;  so 
that  1 '>0  would  be  over  one  fourth  of  the  male  j)0])ulation.  See  also  letter  of 
Bassham  to  Cooper,  May  15th,  in  VaUfjOj  Doc^  MS.,  xxxv.  47.  Those  with- 
out means  have  only  to  go  to  a  merchant  and  borrow  from  ^1,000  to  §2,0(K), 
and  give  him  an  order  on  the  gold  mines,  is  the  way  Coutts,  Diary ^  MS.,  1 13, 
puts  it. 

^^Cal.  Star,  May  20,  1848.  Kemble,  who  is  fast  coming  to  grief,  curses 
the  whole  business,  and  pronounces  the  mines  *all  sliam,  a  supurb  (sic)  take- 
in  as  was  ever  got  up  to  guzzle  the  gullible.' 

"  'Little  row-boats,  that  before  were  probably  sold  for  $50,  were  sold  for 
1400  or  $500.'  OilltMpie.,  Vig.  Com.,  MS.,  3. 
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Roads  there  were  none  save  the  trails  between  larger 
settlements.  With  the  sun  for  compass,  and  moun- 
tain peaks  for  finger-posts,  new  paths  were  marked 
across  the  trackless  plains  and  through  the  untrodden 
woods.  Most  of  the  gold-seekers  could  afford  a  horse, 
and  even  a  pack-animal,  which  was  still  to  be  had  for 
fifteen  dollars,"  and  thus  proceed  with  greater  speed 
to  the  goal,  to  the  envy  of  the  number  that  had  to 
content  themselves  with  wagons,  which,  though  white- 
covered  and  snug,  with  perhaps  a  family  inside,  were 
cumbersome  and  slow,  especially  when  drawn  by  oxen. 
Often  a  pedestrian  was  passed  trudging  along  under 
his  load,  glad  to  get  his  eflFects  carried  across  the  stream 
by  some  team,  although  he  himself  might  have  to 
breast  the  current  swimming,  perchance  holding  to 
the  tail  of  some  horse.  There  were  ferries  only  at 
rare  points.  Charles  L.  Ross  ^^  had  left  for  the  mines 
the  last  of  April,  by  way  of  Alviso,  and  crossed  the 
strait  of  Carquines  by  Semple's  ferry  at  Martinez. 
At  this  time  he  was  the  only  person  on  the  boat. 
When  he  returned,  less  than  a  fortnight  after,  there 
were  200  wagons  on  their  way  to  the  foothills,  wait- 
ing their  turn  to  cross  at  the  ferry.^* 

In  the  general  eagerness  personal  comfort  became 

''One  rider  rented  his  animals  at  the  mines  for  $100  per  week.  Brooks 
crossed  to  Sauzalito  with  four  companions  who  were  attended  by  an  Indian 
servant  to  drive  their  six  horses  laden  with  baggage  and  camp  equipments. 
Vallejo,  HiaL  Cal,,  MS.,  iv.,  points  out  that  Sonoma  reaped  benefit  as  a  way- 
station. 

^^JiJxperiences  of  a  Pioneer  of  1847  in  California,  by  Charles  L.  Ross,  is  the 
title  of  a  manuscript  written  at  the  dictation  of  Mr  Koss  by  my  stenographer, 
Mr  Leigh  ton,  in  1878.  Mr  Ross  left  New  Jersey  in  Nov.  1846,  passed  round 
Cape  Horn  in  the  bark  WhUoHf  arriving  in  Cal.  in  April  1847.  The  very  in- 
terestinjK  information  contained  in  this  manuscript  is  all  embodied  in  the 
pages  oi  this  history. 

**  *They  having  collected  there  in  that  short  time — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, families  who  had  left  their  homes,  and  gathered  in  there  from  down  the 
coast.  They  had  organized  a  committee,  and  each  man  was  registered  on  his 
arrival,  and  each  took  his  turn  in  crossing.  The  boat  ran  night  and  day, 
carrying  each  time  two  wagons  and  horses  and  the  people  connected  with 
the  1.  Some  of  tliem  had  to  camp  there  quite  a  while.  After  a  time  somebody 
else  got  a  scow  and  started  another  ferry,  and  they  got  across  faster.'  /?om' 
Experiences,  MS.  ,11-12.  *  Semple  obtains  from  passengers  some  $20  per  day, 
ana  hab  not  a  single  boatman  to  help  him.  Only  one  man  has  offered  to  re- 
main, and  he  only  for  two  weeks  at  $2o  a  week.'  Letter  of  Tjarkin  to  Mason 
from  San  Jos6,  M&y  26,  1848,  in  Doc,  Hist,  Cal.,  MS. 
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of  secondarj''  consideration.  Some  started  without  a 
dollar,  or  with  insufficient  supplies  and  covering,  often 
to  suffer  severely  in  reaching  the  ground;  but  once 
there  they  expected  quickly  to  fill  their  pockets  with 
what  would  buy  the  services  of  their  masters,  and  ob- 
tain for  them  abundance  to  eat.  Many  were  fed  while 
on  the  way  as  by  the  ravens  of  Midas;  for  there  were 
few  in  California  then  or  since  who  would  see  a  fellow- 
being  starve.  But  if  blankets  and  provisions  were 
neglected,  none  overlooked  the  all-important  shovel, 
the  price  for  which  jumped  from  one  dollar  to  six,  ten, 
or  even  more,^'  and  stores  were  rummaged  for  pick- 
axes, hoes,  bottles,  vials,  snuff-boxes,  and  brass  tubes, 
the  latter  for  holding  the  prospective  treasure." 

Through  June  the  excitement  continued,  after 
which  there  were  few  left  to  be  excited.  Indeed,  by 
the  middle  of  this  month  the  abandonment  of  San 
Francisco  was  complete;  that  is  to  say,  three  fourths 
of  the  male  population  had  gone  to  the  mines.  It  was 
as  if  an  epidemic  had  swept  the  little  town  so  lately 
bustling  with  business,  or  as  if  it  was  always  early 
morning  there.  Since  the  presence  of  United  States 
forces  San  Francisco  had  put  on  pretensions,  and 
scores  of  buildings  had  been  started.  **  But  now," 
complains  the  Star,  the  27th  of  May,  ** stores  are 
closed  and  places  of  business  vacated,  a  large  number 
of  houses  tenantless,  various  kinds  of  mechanical  labor 
suspended  or  given  up  entirely,  and  nowhere  the 
]>leasant  hum  of  industry  salutes  the  ear  as  of  late; 
but  as  if  a  curse  had  arrested  our  onward  course  of 
enterprise,  everything  wears  a  desolate  and  sombre 
look,  everywhere   all    is    dull,    monotonous,    dead."^^ 

*^  '  I  am  iDformed  $50  has  been  offered  for  one,'  writes  Larkin  on  June  1st. 

^  *  Earthen  jars  and  even  barrels  have  been  put  in  requisition,'  observes 
the  Cali/ornian  of  Auk*  5th. 

*•  The  following  advertisement  appears  in  this  issue:  '  The  highest  mar- 
ket price  will  be  paid  for  gold,  either  cash  or  mercliandise,  by  Melius  &  How- 
ard, Montgomery  street.*  Again,  by  the  same  firm  goods  were  offered  for 
Bale  *  for  cash,  hides  and  tallow,  or  placera  gold.'  C<iL  Star,  May  27,  1848. 
Of  quite  a  different  character  was  another  notice  in  the  same  issue.  '  Pay  up 
before  you  go — everybody  knows  where,'  the  editor  cries.  *  Papers  can  ])e 
fomarded  to  Sutter's  Fort  with  all  regularity.     But  pay  the  printer,  if  you 
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Real  estate  had  dropped  one  half  or  more,  and  all 
merchandise  not  used  in  the  mines  declined,  while 
labor  rose  tenfold  in  price. ^** 

Spreading  their  valedictions  on  fly-sheets,  the  only 
two  journals  now  faint  dead  away,  the  Ccdifornian  on 
the  29th  of  May,  and  the  Star  on  the  14th  of  June. 
**  The  whole  country  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  An- 
geles," exclaimed  the  former,  "  and  from  the  seashore 
to  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  resounds  to  the  sor- 
did cry  of  gold!  gold  I !  GOLD  I !  I  while  the  field  is 
left  half  planted,  the  house  half  built,  and  everything 
neglected  but  the  manufacture  of  shovels  and  pick- 
axes, and  the  means  of  transportation  to  the  spot 
where  one  man  obtained  $128  worth  of  the  real  stuff  in 
one  day's  washing,  and  the  average  for  all  concerned 
is  $20  per  diem."  Sadly  spoke  Kemble,  he  who  vis- 
ited the  gold  mines  and  saw  nothing,  he  to  whom 
within  four  weeks  the  whole  thing  was  a  sham,  a 
superlatively  silly  sham,  groaning  within  and  without, 
but  always  in  very  bad  English,  informing  the  world 
that  his  paj)er  "  could  not  be  made  by  magic,  and  the 
labor  of  mechanism  was  as  essential  to  its  existence 
as  to  all  other  arts;"  and  as  neither  men  nor  devils 

pleaae,  all  you  in  arrears.'  See  alao  Findld's  Stat.,  MS.,  4-6.  After  quite  a 
Dusy  life,  during  which  he  gained  sotne  prominence  as  editor  of  the  Star  and 
Caii/ornian  and  the  Aita  Cali/oruiaf  and  later  as  government  official  and 
newspaper  correspondent^  Kemble  died  at  the  east  the  lOth  of  Feb.  ISSu. 
He  was  a  man  highly  esteemed  in  certain  circles. 

^^  Pay  the  cost  oi  the  house,  and  the  lot  would  be  thrown  in.  On  the 
fifty- vara  corner  Pine  and  Kearny  streets  was  a  house  which  had  cost  $400  to 
build;  both  house  and  lot  were  offered  for  $350.  Boss*  Ex.,  MS.,  12;  Larldti's 
l>oc.,  MS.,  vi.,  144.  On  the  door  of  a  score  of  houses  was  posted  the  notice, 
*(:Jone  to  the  Diggings!*  From  San  Job6  Larkin  writes  to  the  governor, 
*  The  improvement  of  Yerba  Buenafor  the  present  is  done.'  Letter,  May  26th, 
in  LarkiiCs  Doc.  llUt.  C(d.,  MS.,  vi.  74.  Even  yet  the  name  San  Francisco 
has  not  become  familiar  to  tliose  accustomed  to  that  of  Yerba  Bucna.  See  also 
Brooks^  Four  Moiilhx,  in  whicli  is  written,  untler  date  of  May  17th:  *  Work- 

f)eople  have  struck.  Walking  thn)ui'h  the  town  to-day  1  observed  that 
al)orers  were  employed  only  upon  half  a  dozen  of  the  tifty  new  buildings 
which  were  in  the  course  of  being  run  up.'  May  20th:  *  Sweating  tells  me 
that  his  negro  waiter  has  demanded  and  receives  ten  dollars  a  day.'  Larkin, 
writing  from  S.  F,  to  Secretary  Buchanan,  June  lat,  remarks  that  *8ome  par- 
ties of  from  five  to  fifteen  men  have  sent  to  this  town  and  offered  cooks  $10 
to  l^lo  a  day  for  a  few  weeks.  Mechanics  and  teamsters,  earning  the  year 
past  So  to  $8  per  day,  have  stnick  and  gone. .  .A  merchant  lately  from  China 
has  even  lost  his  Chinese  servant. ' 
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could  be  kept  to  service,  the  wheels  of  progress  here 
must  rest  a  while. 

So  also  came  to  an  end  for  a  time  the  sittings  of 
the  town  council,  and  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
all  having  gone  after  other  gods.  All  through  the 
Sundays  the  little  church  on  the  plaza  was  silent,  and 
all  through  the  week  days  the  door  of  Alcalde  Towns- 
end's  oflSce  remained  locked.  As  for  the  shipping,  it 
was  left  to  the  anchor,  even  this  dull  metal  some- 
times being  inconstant.  The  sailors  departing,  cap- 
tain and  officers  could  only  follow  their  example.  One 
commander,  on  observing  the  drift  of  affairs,  gave 
promptly  the  order  to  put  to  sea.  The  crew  refused 
to  work,  and  that  night  gagged  the  watch,  lowered 
the  boat,  and  rowed  away.  In  another  instance  the 
watch  joined  in  absconding.  Not  long  afterward  a 
Peruvian  brig  entered  the  bay,  the  first  within  three 
weeks.  The  houses  were  there,  but  no  one  came  out 
to  welcome  it.  At  length,  hailing  a  Mexican  who 
was  passing,  the  captain  learned  that  everybody  had 
gone  northward,  where  the  valleys  and  mountains 
were  of  gold.     On  the  instant  the  crew  were  off}^ 

"So  run  these  stories.  Ferry ^  Cal.^  306-13.  The  captain  who  sought  to 
pat  to  sea  commanded  the  Flora^  according  to  a  letter  in  June  cf  a  merchant. 
HoHwion'ii  Odd  Retjions,  29-30;  Reverc's  Tour  of  Duty,  254.  One  of  the  tirst 
Tessels  to  be  deserted  was  a  ship  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  bay;  the  sailors  departing,  the  captain  followed  them,  leaving 
the  vessel  in  charge  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  McKinstry,  in  the  Lancaster 
Examiner.  Loud  complaints  appear  in  the  Cnli/ornian,  Sept.  6,  1848;  every 
ship  loses  most  of  her  crew  within  forty -eight  hours  after  arrival.  See  BracJcett^ 
U.  8.  Cavalry,  125-7.  The  first  steamship,  the  Cdll/ornia,  arriving  Feb.  28, 
1849,  was  immediately  deserted  by  her  crew;  Forbes  asked  Jones  of  the  U.  S. 
squadron  for  men  to  Uike  charge  of  the  ship,  but  the  poor  commodore  had 
none.  CrOiihy^8  Stat.,  MS.,  12;  Annais  S.  F.,  220;  Ftrnt  Sfenmahip  Pionecri*, 
124.  To  prevent  desertion,  the  plan  was  tried  of  giving  sailors  two  months' 
furlongh;  whereby  some  few  returned,  but  most  of  them  preferred  liberty, 
wealth,  and  dissipation  to  the  tyranny  of  service.  Stcaii^s  Trip  to  the  Gold 
M'mrn,  in  Cat.  Pioneers,  MS.,  no.  49.  Some  Mexicans  arriving,  and  finding 
the  town  depopulated  of  its  natural  defenders,  broke  into  vacimt  liousts  ami 
took  what  they  would.  The  JJif/fjer'a  J/and- Rook,  53.  See  also  the  Cidijhr- 
hian,  Aug.  4,  1848;  George  McKinstry,  in  LaucaHtrr Fxamnier;  Storkion  I nd., 
Oct.  19,  1875;  Baratou's  Stat.,  MS.,  3-4;  Sac.  UK,  7;  Forbes'  Gold  Rrt/ion, 
17-18;  TuthilVsCaL,  235-44;  Three  Weeks  in  Gold  MiveM,  4;  Cnnoji's  tkirbj 
Rtc,  3-4;  Lants,  Kal.,  24-31;  Hayes'  Col.  Cat.  Notes,  v.  85;  Revue  des  Ihux 
Mondes,  Feb.  1,  1849,  469;  Quarterly  Review,  no.  91,  1852,508;  HittelVs  Min- 
xntj,  17;  Brooks'  Four  Months,  18;  Overland  Monthly,  xi.  12-13;  Ryans  Jud()cit 
and  Crim.,  72-7;  Am.  Quat.  Reg.,  ii.  288-95,  giving  the  rei>ort3  of  Larkiu, 
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Other  towns  and  settlements  in  California  were  no 
less  slow  than  San  Francisco  to  move  under  the  new 
fermentation.  Indeed,  they  were  more  apathetic,  and 
were  finally  stirred  into  excitement  less  by  the  facts 
than  by  the  example  of  the  little  metropolis.  Yet  the 
Mexicans  were  in  madness  no  whit  behind  the  Amer- 
icans, nor  the  farmers  less  impetuous  than  townsmen 
when  once  the  fury  seized  them.  May  had  not  wholly 
passed  when  at  San  Jos^  the  merchant  closed  his 
store,  or  if  the  stock  was  perishable  left  open  the  doors 
that  people  might  help  themselves,  and  incontinently 
set  out  upon  the  pilgrimage.  So  the  judge  abandoned 
his  bench  and  the  doctor  his  patients;  even  the  alcalde 
dropped  the  reins  of  government  and  went  away  with 
his  subjects.^     Criminals  slipped  their   fetters   and 

Mason,  Jones,  and  Paymaster  Rich  on  gold  excitement;  WiUey^a  Decade  Ser- 
mojiSf  12-17;  Oleaaon^a  Cath.  Churchy  ii.  175-93;  Shrrman'a  Afemoirsti.  46-9; 
S,  F.  Directory,  1852-3,  8-9;  S.  L  Ntw%,  ii.  142-8,  givinc  the  extract  of  a 
letter  from  S.  F.,  May  27th;  Vattejo  Recorder,  March  14,  1848;  Cid,  Pcuft 
and  Present,  77;  OilleHpie'a  Vig,  Com,,  MS.,  3-4;  FindUCa  Stat,,  MS.,  4-6. 
The  Caii/ortiian  newspaper  revived  shortly  after  its  isuspension  in  May. 

^The  alguaicil,  Henry  Bee,  had  ten  Indian  prisoners  under  his  charge  in 
the  lock-up,  two  of  them  charged  with  murder.  These  he  would  have  tamed 
over  to  the  alcalde,  but  that  functionary  had  already  taken  his  departure. 
£eo  was  puzzled  how  to  dispose  of  his  wards,  for  though  he  was  determined 
to  go  to  tiie  mines,  it  would  never  do  to  let  them  loose  upon  a  community  of 
women  and  children.  Finally  he  took  all  the  prisoners  with  him  to  the 
diggings,  where  they  worked  contentedly  for  him  until  other  miners,  jealous 
of  Bee's  success,  incited  them  to  revolt.  By  that  time,  however,  the  alguacil 
had  matle  his  fortune.  So  goes  the  story.  San  Joh4  Pioyieer,  Jan.  27,  1877. 
Writing  Mason  the  26th  of  May  from  San  Jos^,  Larkin  says:  *  Last  night  sev- 
eral of  the  most  respectable  American  residents  of  this  town  arrived  home 
from  a  visit  to  the  gold  regions;  next  week  they  with  their  families,  and  I 
think  nine  tenths  of  the  foreign  store-keepers,  mechanics,  and  day-laborers  of 
this  place,  an<l  perhaps  of  San  Francisco,  leave  for  the  Sacramento. '  West,  a 
stable-keeper,  had  two  brothers  in  the  mines,  who  urged  him  at  once  to  hasten 
thither  and  bring  liis  family.  *  Bum  the  bam  if  you  cannot  dispose  of  it 
otherwise,'  they  said.  C.  L.  Ross  writes  from  the  mines  in  April,  Experiencea 
from  If^J^"^,  MS.:  *I  found  John  M.  Homer,  of  the  mission  of  San  Jos^,  who 
told  me  he  had  left  about  500  acres  of  splendid  wheat  for  the  cattle 
to  roam  over  at  will,  ho  and  his  family  having  deserted  their  place  en- 
tirely, and  started  off  for  the  mines.*  J.  Belden,  Nov.  6th,  writes  Lar- 
kin from  San  Jos^:  *The  town  is  full  of  people  coming  from  and  going  to 
the  gold  mines.  A  man  just  from  there  told  me  he  saw  the  governor  and 
Squire  Colton  there,  in  rusty  rig,  scratching  gravel  for  gold,  but  with 
little  success.'  Larkin's  /)oc.,  MS.,  vi.  219.  And  so  in  the  north.  Semple, 
writing  Larkin  May  19th,  says  that  in  three  days  there  would  not  be  two 
men  left  in  Benicia;  and  Cooper,  two  davs  later,  declared  that  everybody  was 
leaving  except  Brant  and  Semple.  2/arl*i/i'j< /><k.,  MS.,  vi.  111,116;  Valfejo, 
Doc,  MS.,  xii.  344.  From  Sonoma  some  one  wrote  in  the  Cal\forii%an,  Aug. 
5th,  that  the  town  was  wellnigh  depopulated.     'Not  a  laboring  man  or 
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hastened  northward;  their  keepers  followed  in  pur- 
suit, if  indeed  they  had  not  preceded,  but  they  took 
care  not  to  find  them.  Soldiers  fled  from  their  posts ; 
others  were  sent  for  them,  and  none  returned.  Val- 
uable land  grants  were  surrendered,  and  farms  left 
tenantless;  waving  fields  of  grain  stood  abandoned, 
perchance  opened  to  the  roaming  cattle,  and  gardens 
were  left  to  run  to  waste.  The  country  seemed  as  if 
smitten  by  a  plague.^^ 

All  along  down  the  coast  from  Monterey  to  Santa 
Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego,  it  was  the 
same.  Towns  and  country  were  wellnigh  depopu- 
lated. There  the  fever  raged  fiercest  during  the  three 
summer  months.  At  the  capital  a  letter  from  Larkin 
gave  the  impulse,  and  about  the  same  time,  upon  the 
statement  of  Swan,  four  Mormons  called  at  Monterey 
en  route  for  Los  Angeles,  who  were  reported  to  carry 
100  pounds  avoirdupois  of  gold  gathered  in  less  than 
a  month  at  Mormon  Island.  This  was  in  June.  A 
fortnight  after  the  town  was  depopulated,  1,000  start- 
ing from  that  vicinity  within  a  week.*^^  At  San  Fran- 
mechanic  can  be  obtained  in  town.*  Vallejo  says  that  the  first  notice  of  gold 
having  )>een  discovered  was  conveyed  to  Sonoma  through  a  thisk  of  gohl-dust 
sent  by  Sntter  to  clear  a  boat-load  of  wheat  which  had  been  forwarded  iu  part 
payment  for  the  Ross  property,  but  lay  seized  for  debt  at  Sonoma.  *(iov. 
Boggs,  then  alcalde  of  Sonoma,  and  I,'  says  Valltgo,  'started  at  once  for  Sac- 
ramento to  test  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  found  that  Sutter,  Marshall,  and 
otliers  had  been  taking  out  gohl  for  some  time  at  Coloma. .  .  We  came  buck  to 
Sonoma,  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  that  the  town  and  entire 
country  waa  soon  deserted.'  Vallejo' a  Oration  at  Sonoma^  July  4,  1876,  in 
Sonoma  Democrat^  July  8,  1876.  The  general  evidently  forgets,  or  at  all 
events  ignores,  the  many  rumors  current  prior  to  the  reception  of  the  flask, 
as  well  as  the  positive  statement  with  proofs  of  friends  and  passers-by. 

*^Such  ia  Mason's  report.  Maria  Antonia  Pico  de  Castro,  announcing 
from  Monterey  to  her  son  Manuel  in  Mexico  the  grand  discovery,  s«iys  that 
everylK>dy  is  crazy  for  the  gold;  meanwhile  stock  is  comparatively  safe  from 
thieves,  but  on  the  other  nand  hides  and  tallow  are  worth  nothing.  iJor. 
Hint,  ('al.,  MS.,  i.  505.  At  Santa  Cruz  A.  A.  Hecox  and  eleven  others  peti- 
tioned the  alcalde  the  30th  of  Dec.  for  a  year's  extension  of  time  in  comply- 
ing with  the  conditions  of  the  grants  of  land  obtained  by  them  according 
to  the  usual  form.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  gold  excitement  labor  had 
become  so  scarce  and  high  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  have  lumber  drawn 
for  houses  and  fences.     The  petition  was  granted. 

«."?M7an'^  Trip,  1-3;  Buffum\  Six  Moiiths,  68;  Carwns  Rfc,  4.  'One 
day,*  nays  Carson,  who  was  then  at  Monterey,  *I  saw  a  form,  l>ent  and  filthy, 
approaching  me.  and  soon  a  cry  of  recognition  was  given  between  us.  He  was 
aa  old  ac<|uaintance,  and  ha<l  been  one  of  tiie  first  to  visit  the  mines.  Now 
be  stood  before  me.     His  hair  hung  out  of  his  hat;  his  chin  with  beard  waa 
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cisco  commerce  had  been  chiefly  affected;  here  it  was 
government  that  was  stricken.  Mason's  small  force 
was  quickly  thinned;  and  by  the  middle  of  July,  if  we 
may  believe  the  Reverend  Colton,  who  never  was 
guilty  of  spoiling  a  story  by  too  strict  adherence  to 
truth,  the  governor  and  general-in-chief  of  California 
was  cooking  his  own  dinner.® 

In  a  proclamation  of  July  25th,  Colonel  Mason 
called  on  the  people  to  assist  in  apprehending  desert- 
ers. He  threatened  the  foothills  with  a  dragoon 
force;  but  whence  were  to  come  the  dragoons?  The 
officers  w^ere  as  eager  to  be  off*  as  the  men ;  many  of 
them  obtained  leave  to  go,  and  liberal  furloughs  were 
granted  to  the  soldiers,  for  those  who  could  not  obtain 
leave  went  without  leave.  As  the  officers  who  re- 
\  mained  could  no  longer  afford  to  live  in  their  accus- 
tomed way,  a  cook's  wages  being  $300  a  month,  they 
were  allowed  to  draw  rations  in  kind,  which  they  ex- 
changed for  boaird  in   private  families.^     But  even 

block,  and  his  buckskina  reached  to  liis  knees. '  The  man  had  a  bag  of  gold 
on  his  back.  1  he  sight  of  its  contents  started  Carson  on  his  way  at  once.  In 
May  Larkin  had  prophesied  that  by  June  the  town  would  be  without  inhabi- 
tants. June  1st  Mason  at  Monterey  wrote  Larkin  at  S.  F. :  *The  goMen-yel- 
low  fever  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  assumed  here  its  worst  type,  uiough  the 
premonitory  symptoms  are  beginning  to  exhibit  themselves,  and  doubtless 
the  epidemic  will  pass  over  Monterey,  leaving  the  marks  of  its  ravages,  as  it 
has  done  at  S.  F.  and  elsewhere.  Take  care  you  don't  become  so  charged 
with  its  malaria  as  to  inoculate  and  infect  us  all  when  you  return.'  Jackson 
McDuffce,  addressing  Larkin  on  the  same  date,  says:  *  Monterey  is  very  dull, 
notliiug  doing,  the  gold  fever  is  beginning  to  take  a  decided  effect  here,  and  a 
large  |)arty  will  leave  for  tlio  Sacramento  the  last  of  the  week.  Shovels, 
spades,  picks,  and  other  articles  wanted  by  these  wild  adventurers  are  in 
great  demand.'  Schallcnbergcr  on  the  8th  of  June  tells  Larkin  that  *a  great 
many  are  leaving  Monterey.  Times  duller  than  when  you  left.'  In  Sept. 
there  was  not  a  doctor  in  tlie  town,  and  Mrs  Larkin  who  was  lying  ill  with 
fever  had  to  do  without  medical  attendance. 

^'(reu.  Mason,  Lieut  Lanman,  and  myself  forma  mess... This  morning 
for  the  fortieth  time  we  had  to  take  to  the  kitchen  and  cook  our  own  break- 
fast. A  general  of  the  U.  S.  army,  the  commander  of  a  man-of-war,  and  the 
alcalde  of  Monterey  in  a  smoking  kitchen  grinding  coffee,  toasting  a  herring, 
and  peeling  onions!'  Three  Years  in  C'a/.,  247-8.  *  R^duit  ^  faire  lui-mdme 
sa  cuisine,'  as  one  says  of  this  incident  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes,  Feb. 
1849. 

**'I  of  course  could  not  escape  the  infection,'  says  Sherman,  Mem.,  i.  46, 
*and  at  last  convinced  Colonel  Mason  that  it  was  our  duty  to  go  up  and  see 
witli  our  own  eyes,  tliat  wo  might  report  the  truth  to  our  government. '  Swan 
relates  an  anecdote  of  a  party  of  sailors,  including  the  master-at-arms,  belong- 
ing to  the  Warren^  who  deserted  in  a  boat.     They  hid  themselves  in  the  pine 
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then  they  grew  restless,  and  soon  disappeared,  as  Com- 
modore Jones  asserts  in  his  report  to  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  the  25th  of  October.*  Threats  and  entreat- 
ies were  alike  of  little  avail.  Jones  claims  to  have 
checked  desertion  in  his  ranks  by  offering  large  re- 
wards; but  if  the  publication  of  such  notices  produced 
anv  marked  effect,  it  was  not  until  after  there  were 
few  left  to  desert." 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  however,  there  were 
men  who  remained  calm,  and  here  and  there  were 
those  who  regarded  not  the  product  of  the  Sierra 
foothills  as  the  greatest  good.  Luis  Peralta,  Avho 
had  lived  near  upon  a  century,  called  to  him  his  sons, 
themselves  approaching  threescore  years,  and  said: 
"My  sons,  God  has  given  this  gold  to  the  Americans. 
Had  he  desired  us  to  have  it,  he  would  have  given  it 
to  us  ere  now.  Therefore  go  not  after  it,  but  let 
others  go.     Plant  your  lands,  and  reap;  these  be  your 

woixls  till  <lark,  and  then  camo  into  town  for  provisions,  but  got  so  dnmk 
that  on  starting  they  lost  the  road,  and  went  to  sleep  on  the  beach  opposite 
their  own  ship.  Just  before  daylight  one  of  them  awoke,  and  hearing  the 
ship  s  bell  strike,  roused  the  others  barely  in  time  to  make  good  their  escapt-. 
Swan  afterward  met  them  in  the  mines.  Trip  to  the  Gold  Mines^  MS.,  3. 
Certain  volunteers  from  Lower  Califoruia  arriving  in  Monterey  formed  into 
c«»mpanies,  helped  themselves  to  stores,  and  then  started  for  the  mines.  Orrcn's 
Li/e  atnl  Adve/UurcMf  MS.,  11;  Califomian,  Aug.  14,  1848.  Tlieoiferof  $100 
per  mouth  for  sailors,  made  by  Capt.  Allyn  of  the  Ih(uic  Walton^  brought 
forward  no  accepters.  FHsfAe^s  Remhi.,  MS.,  30-2;  Ferry ^  CcU.f  3*25-6;  tSher- 
mann  Mttn.^  i.  57;  Bhjler^n  Diary ^  MS.,  78. 

^  Nov.  2d  he  again  writes:  *  For  the  present,  and  I  fear  for  years  to  come,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  any  naval  or  military  es- 
tablishment in  California;  as  at  the  present  no  hope  of  reward  nor  fear  of 
puuiahnient  is  sufficient  to  make  binding  any  coutract  between  man  and  man 
upon  the  soil  of  California.  To  send  trooj)3  out  liere  would  bo  needless,  for 
they  Wijuld  immediately  desert. .  .Among  the  deserters  from  the  s«jua<lrou  are 
some  of  the  best  petty  othcers  and  seamen,  having  but  few  months  to  serve, 
and  large  balances  due  them,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  $10,000.* 
William  Rich,  Oct.  23d,  writes  the  paynuiater-general  that  nearly  all  of  Com- 
pany F,  3d  artillery,  had  deserted.  The  five  men-of-war  in  port  dared  not 
land  a  man  through  fear  of  desertion.  Two  companies  alone  remained  in  C.il. , 
one  of  the  first  dragoons  and  the  other  of  the  3d  artillery,  *the  latter  reduced 
to  a  mere  skeleton  by  desertion,  and  the  former  in  a  fair  way  to  share  the 
same  fate.'  litvere^s  Tour  of  Duty ^  252-6;  Sherman's  Mem.,  i.  56-7;  Lanti, 
Kai,,  24-31. 

■*In  Nov.  the  commander  gave  notice  through  the  Califoniian  that 
$40,000  would  be  given  for  the  capture  of  tleserters  from  his  scjuadron,  in  the  fol- 
lowing sums:  for  the  first  four  deserting  siiKie  July,  $500  each,  an<l  for  any 
others,  $200  each,  the  reward  to  be  paid  in  silver  dollars  immediately  on  the 

delivery  of  any  culprit. 

HnsT.  Cal.,  Vol.  VI.    6 
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best  gold-fields,  for  all  must  eat  while  they  live."*'' 
Others  looked  around  and  saw  with  prophetic  eye  the 
turn  in  the  tide  when  different  resources  must  spring 
into  prominence;  not  only  land  grants  with  farms  and 
orchards,  and  forests  with  their  varied  products,  but 
metals  and  minerals  of  a  baser  kind,  as  quicksilver, 
copper,  coal.^  They  foresaw  the  rush  from  abroad  of 
gold-seekers,  the  gathering  of  vast  fleets,  the  influx 
of  merchandise,  with  their  consequent  flow  of  trafiic 
and  trade,  the  rise  of  cities  and  the  growth  of  settle- 
ments. Those  were  the  days  of  great  opportunities, 
when  a  hundred  properly  invested  would  soon  have 
yielded  millions.  We  might  have  improved  an  oppor- 
tunity like  Sutter's  better  than  he  did.  So  we  think; 
yet  opportunities  just  as  great  perhaps  present  them- 
selves to  us  every  day,  and  will  present  themselves, 
but  we  do  not  see  them. 

^Archives  Santa  Cruz,  MS.,  107;  HaWa  Hiftt,,  190-1;  Larkin'a  Doc,, 
MS.,  vi. 

*  Men  began  to  quarrel  afresh  over  the  New  Almaden  claim,  now  aban- 
doned by  its  workmen  for  more  fascinating  fields;  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
the  country  round  Clear  Lake  had  been  searched  for  copper. 
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The  Irishman  Yankee  Jim— Dr  Todd  in  Todd  Valley — Kelsey — 
Weber  on  Weber  Creek — The  Stockton  Mining  Company — Murphy 
— Hanotown — On  the  Stanislaus — Knight,  Wood,  Savage,  and 
Heffernan — Party  from  Oregon — On  the  Mokelumne  and  Cosum- 
NE8 — The  Sonorans  on  the  Tuolumne — Coronel  and  Party. 

One  of  the  first  to  realize  the  importance'  of  ^lar- 
s'^all's  discovery  was  Isaac  Humphrey,  the  Georgia 
miner  before  mentioned,  who  accompanied  Bennett 
on  liis  return  to  Sutter's  Fort,  after  the  failure  to 
obtain  a  grant  of  the  gold  region.  Humphrey  advised 
onio  of  his  friends  to  go  with  him  to  seek  gold,  but 
they  only  laughed  at  him.  He  reached  Colonia  on 
the  7th  of  March;  the  8th  saw  him  out  prospecting 
with  a  pan;  the  9th  found  him  at  work  with  a  rocker. 
The  application  of  machinery  to  mining  in  California 
was  begun.  A  day  or  two  later  came  to  the  mill  a 
French  Canadian,  Jean  Baptiste  Ruelle  by  name,  .com- 
monly called  Baptiste,  who  had  been  a  miner  in  Mex- 
ico, a  trapper,  and  general  backwoodsman.  Impressed 
by  the  geologic  features  of  that  region,  and  yet  more 
perhaps  by  an  ardent  fancy,  he  had  five  years  before 
applied  to  Sutter  for  an  outfit  to  go  and  search  for 
gold  in  the  mountains.  Sutter  declined,  deeming  him 
unreliable,  but  gave  him  occupation  at  the  whip-saw 
on  Weber  Creek,  ten  miles  east  of  Colonia.     After 
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eiamining  the  diggings  at  Coloma,  he  declared  there 
must  be  gold  also  on  the  creek,  wondered  he  had  never 
found  it  there;  indeed,  the  failure  to  do  so  seems 
stupidity  in  a  person  so  lately  talking  about  gold-find- 
ing. Nevertheless,  he  with  Humphrey  was  of  great 
service  to  the  inexperienced  gold-diggers,  initiating 
them  as  well  in  the  mysteries  of  prospecting,  or  seek- 
ing for  gold,  as  in  washing  it  out,  or  separating  it 
fix)m  the  earth.^ 

So  it  was  with  John  Bidwell,  who  came  to  Coloma 
toward  the  latter  part  of  March.*  Seeing  the  gold 
and  the  soil,  he  said  there  were  similar  indications  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  raneho,  at  Chico.  Returning  home 
he  searched  the  streams  thereabout,  and  was  soon  at 
work  with  his  native  retainers  on  Feather  River,  at 
the  rich  placer  which  took  the  name  of  Bidwell  Bar.* 
Xot  long  after  Bidwell's  visit  to  Coloma,*  P.  B. 
Reading  arrived  there.  He  also  was  satisfied  that 
there  was  gold  near  his  raneho  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  great  valley,  and  finding  it,  he  worked  the 

»  Humphrey  died  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  Dec.  1,  1867.  Alta  CaL,  Dec.  4,  1867. 
Hittell,  Minitiij,  15,  ascribea  to  the  Frenchman  the  first  use  of  pan  and  rocker 
on  the  coast. 

*  He  says  that  Humphrey,  Rnelle,  and  others  were  at  work  *  with  pans  in 
some  ravines  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.*  BidiceWs  Col.  1841-8^  MS.,  23*2. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  any.  rocker,  although  the  machine  must  have  been 
new  to  him.     It  may  have  been  there  for  all  that. 

'  *0n  my  return  to  Chico  I  stopped  over  night  at  Hamilton  on  the  west 
bank  of  Feather  River.  On  trying  some  of  the  sand  in  the  river  here  I  found 
light  particles  of  gold,  and  reckoned  that  if  light  gold  could  be  found  that  far 
down  the  river,  the  heavier  particles  would  certainly  remain  near  the  hills. 
On  reaching  Chico  an  expedition  was  organized,  but  it  took  some  time  to  get 
everything  ready.  We  had  to  send  twice  up  to  Peter  Lassen's  mill  to  obtain 
flour;  meat  had  to  l>e  dried,  and  we  had  to  send  to  Sacramento  for  tools. 
Our  party  were  Mr  Dicky,  Potter,  John  Williams,  William  Northgraves, 
and  myself.  We  passed  near  Cherokee  and  up  on  the  north  fork.  In  nearly 
all  the  places  we  prospected  we  found  the  color.  One  evening,  while  camped 
at  White  Rocks,  Dicky  and  I  in  a  short  time  panned  out  about  an  ounce  of 
fine  gold.  The  others  refused  to  prospect  any,  and  said  tlie  gold  we  had 
obtaine<l  was  so  light  that  it  woula  not  weigh  anything.  At  this  time  we 
were  all  unfamiliar  with  the  weight  of  gold-dust,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
what  we  ha<l  would  have  weighed  an  oimce.  At  length  we  came  home  and 
some  of  the  men  went  to  the  American  River  to  mine.  Dicky,  Northgraves, 
and  I  went  to  what  is  now  BidwelPs  Bar,  and  there  found  gold  and  went  to 
mininK.'  BidicffVH  Col.  I84I-S,  MS.,  23-2-3;  Sac.  Union,  Oct.  24,  1864. 

*  Sutter,  in  N.  Ifelv.  Diary j  says  he  left  the  fort  April  18th  with  Reading 
and  &lwin  Kemble,  wasabsent  four  days,  and  beside  gold  saw  silver  and  iron 
in  abundance. 
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deposits  near  Clear  Creek  with  his  Indians.  Mean- 
while the  metal  was  discovered  at  several  inter- 
mediate points/  especially  along  the  tributaries  and 
ravines  of  the  south  fork,  which  first  disclosed  it. 
Thus  at  one  leap  the  gold-fields  extended  their  line 
northward  two  hundred  miles.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  after  the  Mormons  the  foremost  to  make  avail 
of  Marshall's  discovery  were  the  settlers  in  the  great 
valley,  who,  gathering  round  them  the  Indians  of 
their  vicinity,  with  such  allurements  as  food,  finery, 
alcohol,  went  their  several  ways  hunting  the  yellow 
stuff*  up  and  down  the  creeks  and  gulches  in  every 
direction.  Sutter  and  Marshall  had  been  working 
their  tamed  Indians  at  Coloma  in  February.* 

As  the  field  enlarged,  so  did  the  visions  of  its  occu- 
pants. Reports  of  vast  yields  and  richer  and  richer 
diggings  began  to  fly  in  all  directions,  swelling  under 
distorted  fancy  and  lending  wings  to  flocking  crowds. 
In  May  the  influx  assumed  considerable  proportions, 
and  the  streams  and  ravines  for  thirty  miles  on  either 
side  of  Coloma  were  occupied  one  after  another.  The 
estimate  is,  that  there  were  then  already  800  miners 
at  work,  and  the  number  was  rapidly  increasing. 
Early  in  June  Consul  Larkin  estimated  them  at  2,000, 
mostly  foreigners,  half  of  whom  were  on  the  branches 
of  the  American.  There  might  have  been  100  fami- 
lies, with  teams  and  tents.  He  saw  none  who  had 
worked  steadily  a  month.  Few  had  come  prepared 
to  stay  over  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  no  matter  how 
rich  the  prospects,  they  were  obliged  to  return  home 
and  arrange  their  business.  Those  who  had  no  home 
or  business  must  go  somewhere  for  fot)d. 

When  Mason  visited  the  mines  early  in  July,  he 
understood  that  4,000  men  were  then  at  work,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  called  exaggerated  if  Indians  are 

^As  on  the  land  of  Leidesdorff,  on  the  American  River  just  above  Sutter's 
flour-mill,  about  the  middle  of  April.  S.  F,  Cali/ortiian,  April  19,  1848;  CcU» 
ifornia  Star,  April  22,  1848. 

*  In  his  Diary,  under  date  of  April,  Sutter  says  that  gome  of  his  neighbors 
had  been  very  successful. 
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included.  By  the  turn  of  the  season,  in  October,  the 
number  had  certainly  doubled,  although  the  white 
mining  population  for  the  year  could  not  have  exceeded 
10,000  men.  Arrivals  in  1848  have  as  a  rule  been 
overestimated.  News  did  not  reach  the  outside  world 
in  time  for  people  to  come  from  a  distance  during 
that  year/  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  drift  of  the 
miners,  but  I  will  give  the  movements  of  the  leading 
men,  and,  so  far  as  they  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, the  founders  of  mining  camps  and  towns. 

The  success  of  Bidwell  in  the  north  was  quickly  re- 
peated by  others.  Two  miles  from  his  camp  on  the 
north  fork  of  Feather  River,  one  Potter  from  the 
Farwell  grant  opened  another  bar,  known  by  his  name. 
Below  Bidwell  Bar  lay  Long  Bar;  opposite,  Adams- 
town,  first  worked  by  Neal.  From  Lassen's  rancho 
went  one  Davis  and  camped  below  Morris  Ravine, 
near  Thompson  Flat.  Subsequently  Dye  and  com- 
pany of  Monterey  with  50  Indians  took  out  273  pounds 
in  seven  weeks,  from  mines  on  this  river.  The  abo- 
rigines began  to  work  largely  on  their  own  account, 

^Simpeon  should  not  say  there  were  3,000  or  4,000  miners  at  work  three 
months  after  the  <li8covery  of  gold,  because  there  were  less  than  500;  four 
months  after  the  discovery  there  were  less  than  1,000;  nor  should  the  Revei-end 
Colton  speak  of  50,000  in  Nov.,  when  less  than  10,000  white  men  were  at  work 
in  the  mines.  My  researches  indicate  a  population  in  California  in  the  middle 
of  1848  of  7,500  Hispano-Califomians,  excluding  Indians,  and  6,500  Ameri- 
cans, with  a  sprinkling  of  forei^iers.  Of  the  Calif omians,  prohablv  1,300 
went  to  the  mines,  out  of  a  possible  maximum  of  2,000  able  to  go,  allowinfi| 
for  their  larger  families.  Of  the  Americans,  with  smaller  families  and.  oi 
more  roving  disposition,  soldiers,  etc.,  4,000  joined  the  rush.  Add  1,500 
Oregonians  and  northerners,  arriving  in  1848,  and  2,500  Mexicans,  Hawai- 
ians,  etc.,  and  we  have  a  total  mining  population  of  somewhat  over  9,000. 
Cai,  Star,  Sept  2,  1848,  Dec.  9,  1848,  allows  2,000  Oregonians  to  arrive  in 
1848,  and  100  wagons  with  U.  S.  emigrants.  The  gov.  agent,  T.  B.  King, 
bdicates  his  belie?  in  a  population  at  the  end  of  1^8  of  15,000,  or  a  little 
more.  Rejtort,  15;  U,  8.  Gov,  Docs.,  31st  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  59,  7. 
The  committee  of  the  OaL  const,  convention,  in  statement  of  March  1850, 
assumed  a  population  of  26,000,  whereof  8,000  Americans,  5,000  foreigners, 
and  13,000  Calif  omians,  bat  the  last  two  estimates  are  excessive.  See  also 
StiUmarCA  Qoldm  Fleece^  32;  Mayer* a  Mex,  Azlee,  ii.  393;  Grimshaw,  Nnrr., 
MS.,  enumerates  only  five  sea-goine  vessels  at  San  Francisco  early  in  Nov. 
1848,  and  these  evidently  all  on  trading  trips,  and  as  late  as  Feb.  1849,  the 
Fint  SUamnhip  Pioneers^  found  only  a  few  ships  here.  It  is  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  make  up  5,000  foreign  arrivals  before  1849,  for  the  influx  from  Sonora 
is  shown  elsewhere  to  have  been  moderate  so  far. 
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« 

and  Bidwell  found  more  advantage  in  attending  to  a 
trading  post  opened  by  him.® 

The  success  on  Feather  River  led  to  the  explora- 
tion of  its  main  tributary,  the  Yuba,  by  Patrick  Mc- 
Christian,  J.  P.  Leese,  Jasper  OTarrell,  William 
Leery,  and  Samuel  Norris,  who  left  Sonoma  in  July, 
and  were  the  first  to  dig  there  for  gold,  making  in 
three  months  $75,000  ®  The  diggings  on  the  Yuba 
were  subsequently  among  the  most  famous  in  Califor- 
nia, and  form  the  scene  perhaps  of  more  of  the  incidents 
and  reminiscences  characteristic  of  the  mining  days 
than  any  other  locality.  The  leading  bars  or  camps 
were  those  of  Parks,  Long,  and  Foster,  where  miners, 
although  poorly  supplied  with  implements,  made  from 
$60  to  $100  a  day;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they 
lost  more  gold  than  they  saved,  on  account  of  the 
clumsiness  of  their  implements.^®  Below,  on  Bear 
River,  J.  Tyrwhitt  Brooks  camped  with  a  party. *^ 
Reading  extended  his  field  to  Trinity  River,  the  most 
northerly  point  reached  in  1848;  but  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  encounter  a  company  of  Oregonians  on 
their  way  south,   and   these,  imbittered  against  all 

•  BidwdVn  Col.  I84I-S,  MS.,  231-3;  Seeton,  in  OrovUle  Mer.,  Dec.  31,  1875. 

•  McChrUtian,  in  Fiojwer  SketrJies,  MS. ,  9.  Jonas  Spest  states  in  his  Diary, 
MS.,  that  he  found  gold  on  the  Yuba,  near  Long  Bar,  June  1st.  See  also 
Yolo  Co.  /list.,  33;  Yuba  Co.  IJint.,  36. 

*"  Parks  Bar  on  the  Yuba  was  discovered  in  August  by  Stephen  Cooper, 
John  Marsh,  John  P.  Long  and  two  brothers,  Clav,  W^illis,  and  Nicholas 
Hunsaker,  who  afterward  held  important  positions  m  Ck)utra  Ck>sta  county. 
Charles  Covillaud  opened  a  store  there  later,  and  employed  a  number  of  In- 
dians  to  dig  gold  for  him.  He  married,  on  Christmas,  1848,  Mary  Murphy, 
one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Donner  party.  He  purchased  the  rancho  where 
Marysville  now  stands,  laid  out  the  town,  and  named  it  for  his  wife.  Parks, 
from  whom  the  bar  was  named,  came  across  the  plains  in  1848.  Although 
fifty  miners  were  at  work  when  he  arrived,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  the 
bar  was  christened  after  him,  Ixicause  he  was  a  man  with  a  family,  and  more 
perscms  answered  to  the  name  of  Parks  than  to  any  other.  See  account  by 
Juanita,  in  Sacramento  Bcscue,  Jan.  26,  1871.  Juanita  was  a  young  Scotch- 
man, John  C.  McPherson  by  name,  with  considerable  literary  ability.  While 
mining  at  Long  Bar  he  composed  a  song  in  praise  of  the  Yuba,  which  became 
a  favorite  among  the  miners,  and  has  been  frequently  printed.  Long  Bar 
was  named  after  Dr  Long.  Burnett  and  a  number  of  his  companions  from 
Oregon  began  their  gold-seeking  at  this  point.  The  population  was  then  80 
men,  3  women,  and  5  children.  Foster  Bar  was  one  of  the  last  opened  in  1848. 
The  gravelly  clay  dirt,  often  twelve  feet  from  the  surface,  was  hard  to  work. 

^^Broohr  Four  MotUhn,  11 9-28.  His  party  obtained  115  Ibe  of  gold  bj 
Sept     Later,  Buffam  tried  and  failed. 
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Indians  by  the  recent  bloody  wars  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged  with  their  own  aborigines,  drove  him 
and  his  party  of  natives  away  from  what  afterward 
proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  rich  locality." 

Early  in  June  John  Sinclair  went  from  his  rancho, 
near  New  Helvetia,  to  the  junction  of  the  north  and 
south  branches  of  the  American  River,  twelve  miles 
above  his  house,  and  there  M^orked  fifty  natives  with 
good  success.  During  the  same  month  a  party  of 
Mormons  abandoned  their  claim  on  the  south  branch 
of  the  American  River,  and  crossing  to  the  middle 
tributary,  discovered  the  deposits  on  what  was  later 
known  as  Spanish  Bar,  twelve  miles  north-east  from 
Coloma,  This  stream  was  the  richest  of  any  in  all 
that  rich  region,  this  one  spot  alone  yielding  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars. 

Into  a  ravine  between  the  north  and  middle  branches 
of  the  American  River,  fifteen  miles  north-east  of 
Coloma,  stumbled  one  day  an  Irishman,  to  whom  in 
raillery  had  been  given  the  nickname  Yankee  Jim, 
which  name,  applied  to  the  rich  deposit  he  there  found, 
soon  became  famous.  A  few  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Yankee  Jim  were  lUinoistown  and  Iowa  Hill, 
found  and  named  by  persons  from  the  states  indicated. 
W.  R.  Longley,  once  alcalde  at  Monterey,  was 
followed  by  Dr  Todd  into  the  place  named  Todd 
Valley.  Hereabout  remained  many  Mormons,  wlio 
forgot  their  desert  destination,  turned  publicans,  and 
waxed  fat.  There  were  Hannon,  one  wife  and  two 
daughters,  who  kept  the  Mormon  House;  Wicksoa 
and  wife,  the  house  to  which  under  their  successor 
was  given  the  name  Franklin;  while  Blackman  kept 
an  inn  at  one  of  the  fifty  Dry  Diggings,  which,  at 
the  great  renaming,  became  known  as  Auburn. ^^ 

*'  Weaverville  Trinity  Journal ^  June  20,  1874;  Pacijic  Rural  PrenH,  quoted 
in  Mtnrced  People,  June  8,  1872. 

^^ Ferry,  Col.,  105-6;  Oakland  Transcript,  April  13,  1873;  AUurwda 
Co.  Oaz^Ite,  April  19,  1873;  Hutchings*  Maij,,  vol.  ii.  197.  On  these  streams 
8ome  deserters  realized  within  a  few  daya  from  $5,000  to  S20,000  each,  and 
then  left  California  by  the  first  conveyance.  C'orso/i'tf  Early  HtcoUectiom,  (5; 
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North  of  Coloma  Kelsey  and  party  opened  the 
diggings  which  took  his  name.  South  of  it  Weber 
Creek  rose  into  fame  under  the  discoveries  of  a  com- 
pany from  Weber's  grant,  now  Stockton,  including 
some  Hispano-CaHfornians.  After  a  trip  to  the  Stan- 
islaus, and  a  more  favorable  trial  on  the  Mokelumne, 
with  deep  diggings,  they  proceeded  on  their  route, 
finding  gold  everywhere,  and  paused  on  the  creek, 
at  a  point  about  twelve  miles  from  the  saw-mill. 
There  they  made  their  camp,  which  later  took  the 
name  of  Weberville;  and  while  some  remained  to 
mine,  the  rest  returned  to  Weber's  rancho  for  supplies. 
Trade  no  less  than  gold-digging  being  the  object,  a 
joint-stock  association,  called  the  Stockton  Mining 
Company,  was  organized,  with  Charles  M.  Weber  as 
the  leading  member.^*  The  company,  although  very 
successful  with  its  large  native  corps,  was  dissolved 
in  September  of  the  same  year  by  Weber,  who  wished 
to  turn  his  attention  exclusively  to  building  a  town 
upon  his  grant. ^'^  On  the  creek  were  also  Sufiol  and 
company,  who  employed  thirty  Indians,  and  Neligh. 

The  Stockton  company  had  scarcely  been  established 
at  Weber  Creek  when  a  man  belonging  to  the  party  of 
William  Daylor,  a  ranchero  from  the  vicinity  of  New 
Helvetia,  struck  into  the  hills  one  morning,  and  found 
the    mine  first  called,  in  common  with  many  other 

BuffHjn\<i  Six  ^fouths^  77.  Sinclair  was  one  of  the  firat  to  find  gold  on  the 
north  branch.   McChristian,  in  Piotieer  Sketches,  9. 

**  Tlio  other  menibera  were  John  M.  Murphy,  Joseph  Bussel,  Andy  Baker, 
Pyle,  I.  S.  Isbel,  and  George  Frazer.  Not  having  at  hand  all  the  requisites 
fur  the  outfit,  while  the  company  proceeded  to  Weber  Creek,  Weber  went  to 
San  Franciaco  and  San  Jos6,  and  there  bought  beads,  calico,  clothing,  gro- 
ceries, and  tools,  which  were  sent  by  boat  to  Sutter's  embarcadero,  and  thence 
transported  by  wagons  to  Weber  Creek,  where  a  store  was  opened.  Aniongjt 
the  other  articles  purchased  was  a  quantity  of  silver  coin,  attractive  to  the 
natives  as  ornaments.  From  the  rancho  were  sent  beef,  cattle,  and  whatever 
else  M'as  available  for  use  or  sale.  W^eber,  in  TinkhanCs  Hist,  Stdckt<yn^  72. 
According  to  San  Joaquin  Co.  fllst,,  21,  there  were  other  prominent  members, 
but  they  were  more  likely  to  have  been  only  of  the  party,  and  may  have 
joined  at  another  time  and  place. 

^^  Buffum,  Six  Months  in  the  Oold  Mines^  92,  says  that  William  Daylor,  a 
ranchero  near  Sutter's  Fort,  was  with  Weber  at  Weber  Creek,  and  that  the 
two  employed  1 ,000  Indians  and  took  out  $50,000.  See,  further,  Cnr9on*s  Early 
Rec,  6;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Aug.  13,  1859;  AUa  Vol.,  July  31,  1856;  Brooks'  Ibur 
MoiUfis,  93. 
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spots,  Dry  Diggings,  afterward  Hangtown,  and  later 
Placer ville.^*  It  proved  exceedingly  rich,  yielding 
from  three  ounces  to  five  pounds  of  gold  dailv  to  the 
man ;  and  from  the  middle  of  June,  through  tJ  uly  and 
August,  the  300  Hangtown  men  were  the  happiest 
in  the  universe. 

Thus  far  extended  the  northern  district,  which  em- 
braced the  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  north 
side  of  the  Bay,"  and  centred  in  Coloma  as  the  point 
of  primary  attraction,  and  whence  fresh  discoveries 
radiated.  The  region  below,  tributary  to  the  San 
Joaquin,  was  largely  opened  by  Indians.^® 

On  the  Stanislaus,  where  afterward  was  Knight's 
Ferry,  lived  an  Indian  known  to  white  men  as  Josd 
Jesus.  He  had  been  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
religion  and  civilization  by  the  missionaries,  and  was 
once  alcalde  at  San  Jos^.  Through  some  real  or 
fancied  wrong  he  became  offended,  left  San  Josd,  and 
was  ever  after  hostile  to  the  Mexicans,  though  friendly 
to  others.  Tall,  well-proportioned,  and  possessed  of 
remarkable  ability,  with  the  dress  and  dignified  man- 
ner of  a  Mexican  of  the  better  class,  he  commanded 

^Buffum'sSix  Monthn,  92-3;  Ferryy  Cal,  105-6.  'The  gulches  and  ra- 
vines were  opened  about  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot  in  depth  along  their  cen- 
tres, and  the  gold  picked  out  from  amongst  the  dirt  with  a  knife.'  Carson's 
Early  Bec.y  5. 

^^  The  Cali/ornian  states  that  about  this  time  there  were  many  gold -seekers 
dig^ng  in  the  vicinity  of  Sonoma  and  Santa  Rosa. 

"A  map,  entitled  Positicms  of  tfie  Upper  and  Lower  Gold  Miries  on  the 
Soiifh  Fork  of  the  American  Hivery  Cafiforniaj  July  20,  1848,  is  probably  the 
earlii*8t  map  made  erpressly  to  show  any  part  of  the  gold  region,  unless  it  was 
preceded  by  another  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  same  diggings,  which  bears  no 
date.  There  is,  however,  another  map,  which  is  dated  only  five  days  later 
than  the  first  mentioned,  and  is  entitled,  Topogrfipkical  Sketch  of  the  Gold 
end  (^Hirhfilver  JJintrict  of  California,  July  25,  1848,  E.  O.  C.  D.,  Lt  U.  S.  A. 
This  is  not  confined  to  one  locality,  but  embraces  the  country  west  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  from  lat.  37**  to  40"*,  and  has  marked  on  it  all  the  places  where 
gold  hacl  been  found  at  that  date.  A  Map  of  the,  Southern  Mines^  by  C.  D. 
Gihb^jfy  1852,  accompanies  Carson's  Early  JiecoUections.  The  many  books  and 
pamphlets  published  about  California  in  Europe  and  the^eostem  states  in  1 848-9 
generally  contained  inferior  maps,  and  in  some  cases  an  attempt  was  made  to 
show  the  gold  regions.  Such  may  be  found,  for  instance,  in  Foster's  Gold 
Rf.gions;  Wilkes^  Western  America;  Brooks*  Four  Months  among  the  Gold- 
/vders;  Harimann's  Geog,  StcU.;  Beschreibung  von  CaL;  Hoppe's  Cal.  Gegen- 
tcart;  Osfocdd,  CaJ,\formen;  Cotton's  Three  Years;  and  many  other  similar 
works.  The  earliest  purely  geological  map  appears  in  Tyson's  Beporty  pub* 
liahed  by  the  war  department  in  1849. 
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universal  respect,  and  on  the  death  of  Estanislao,  that 
is  to  say,  Stanislaus,  chief  of  the  Wallas,  Josd  Jesus 
was  chosen  his  successor.  Courting  the  friendship  of 
this  savage,  Weber  had  through  the  intervention  of 
Sutter  made  him  his  firm  ally.  On  organizing  the 
Stockton  company,  Weber  requested  of  Josd  Jesus 
some  able-bodied  members  of  his  tribe,  such  as  would 
make  good  gold-diggers.  The  chief  sent  him  twenty- 
five,  who  were  despatched  to  Weber  Creek  and  given 
lessons  in  mining;  after  which  they  were  directed  to 
return  to  the  Stanislaus,  there  to  dig  for  gold,  and  to 
carry  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  to  French  Camp, 
where  the  mayordomo  would  pay  them  in  such  articles 
as  they  best  loved. ^* 

This  shrewd  plan  worked  well.  The  gold  brought 
in  by  the  natives  proved  coarser  than  any  yet  found. 
Weber  and  the  rest  were  delighted,  and  the  Stockton 
company  determined  at  once  to  abandon  Weber  Creek 
and  remove  to  the  Stanislaus,  which  was  done  in  Au- 
gust. The  news  spreading,  others  went  with  them; 
a  large  emigration  set  in,  including  some  subsequently 
notable  persons  who  gave  their  names  to  different 
places,  as  Wood  Creek,  Angel  Camp,  Sullivan  Bar, 
Jamestown,  Don  Pedro  (Sansevain)  Bar.  Murphy 
Camp  was  named  from  John  M.  Murphy,  one  of  the 
partners.^  William  Knight  established  the  trading 
post  at   the  point   now  known  as  Knight's  Ferry. 

''They  met  with  rare  success,  if  the  writer  in  San  Joaquin  Co,  Hiat.,  21, 
is  to  be  believed.  They  found,  he  says,  in  July  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  weigh- 
ing 80^  ounces  av^oirdupois,  the  general  form  of  the  nugget  beiiiff  that  of 
a  kidney.  Its  rare  beauty,  purity,  and  size  prompted  the  firm  of  Cross  & 
Hobson  of  San  Francisco  to  pay  for  it  $3, 000... to  send  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  as  a  specimen  from  the  newly  discovered  gold-fields  of  California. 
Ctold -dust-was  selling  at  that  time  for  $12  per  ounce,  and  the  specimen,  had  it 
sold  only  for  its  value  as  metal,  would  have  yielded  the  Stockton  Mining 
Company  only  $966. 

*".Sa/i  Joaquin  Co.  IlMt.,  21.  Carson  says,  Early  Rec.^  6:  *In  August  the 
old  diggings  were  pronounced  as  being  dug  out,  and  many  prospecting  parties 
had  gone  out.  Part  of  Wel)er's  trailing  establishments  had  secretly  disap- 
peared, and  rumors  were  afloat  that  the  place  where  all  the  gold  came  from 
had  been  discovered  south,  and  a  general  rush  of  the  miners  commenced  that 
day. '  Tinkham  asserts  that  Weber  proclaimed  the  discovery  on  the  Stanis- 
laus, and  was  willing  every  one  should  go  there  who  wished.  The  greater 
the  number  of  people  the  more  goods  would  be  required. 
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Such  was  the  richness  of  the  field  that,  at  Wood 
Creek,  Wood,  Savage,  and  Heflfernan  were  said  to 
have  taken  out  for  some  time,  with  pick  and  knife 
alone,  $200  or  $300  a  day  each. 

The  intermediate  region,  along  the  Mokelumne  and 
Cosumnes,  had  already  become  known  through  parties 
en  route  from  the  south,  such  as  Weber's  partners. 
J.  H.  Carson  was  directed  by  an  Indian  to  Carson 
Creek,  where  he  and  his  companions  in  ten  days 
gathered  180  ounces  each.  Angel  camped  at  An- 
gel Creek.  Sutter,  who  had  fi)r  a  time  been  mining 
ten  miles  above  Mormon  Island  with  100  Indians  and 
50  kanakas,  came  in  July  to  Sutter  Creek.  Two 
months  later,  when  further  gold  placers  on  the  Co- 
sumnes were  discovered,  Jose  de  Jesus  Pico  with  ten 
men  left  San  Luis  Obispo  and  proceeded  through 
Livermore  pass  to  the  Arroyo  Seco  of  that  locality 
and  began  to  mine.  In  four  months  he  obtained  suf- 
ficient to  pay  his  men  and  have  a  surplus  of  $14,000." 

Mokelumne  or  Big  Bar  was  now  fast  rising  in 
importance.  A  party  from  Oregon  discovered  it  early 
in  October  and  were  highly  successful.  Their  num- 
ber induced  one  Syrec  to  drive  in  a  watjon  laden  with 
provisions,  a  venture  which  proved  so  fortunate  that 
he  opened  a  store  in  the  beginning  of  November,  on 
a  hill  one  mile  from  where  the  first  mine  was  discov- 
ered. This  became  a  trade  centre  under  the  name  of 
Mokelumne*  Hill. 

The  richest  district  in  this  region,  however,  was 
beginning  to  appear  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Tuol- 
umne, round  the  later  town  of  Sonora,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  party  of  Mexicans  from  Sonora  who 
discovered  it.^'  The  Tuolumne  may  be  regarded  as 
the  limit  of  exploration  southward  in  1848.     It  was 

^^ Pico,  Acont^cimierUoHj  MS.,  77. 

^  Amongst  the  first  who  helped  to.  settle  Sonora  in  1848-9  were  Josliua 
Holden,  Emanuel  Lindl^erg,  Casiniir  Lal>etour,  Alonzo  Green,  Hiram  W. 
Theall,  R.  S.  Ham,  Charles  F.  Dodge,  Theophilns  l)o<l«:e,  Terence  (Mark, 
Jantes  Lane,  William  Shepperd,  Alfred  W.  Luckett,  Benjamin  F.  Moore, 
William  Norlinn,  Francisco  Pavia,  Jos6  M.  Bosa,  Elordi,  Keniigio  Riveras, 
and  James  Frasier.  Hayes'  Cal.  JUininij,  i.  33. 
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reached  in  August,  so  that  before  the  summer  months 
closed  all  the  long  Sierra  base-line,  as  I  have  described, 
had  been  overrun  by  the  gold-seekers,  the  subsequent 
months  of  the  year  being  devoted  to  closer  develop- 
ments.® One  reason  for  the  limitation  was  the  hos- 
tility of  the  natives,  who  had  in  particular  taken  an 
aversion  to  the  Mexican  people,  or  Hispano-Califor- 
nians,  their  old  taskmasters,  and  till  lately  prominent 
in  pursuing  them  for  enslavement. 

These  Californians  very  naturally  halted  along  the 
San  Joaquin  tributaries,  which  lay  on  the  route  taken 
from  the  southern  settlements,  and  were  reported  even 
richer  than  the  northern  mines.  Among  them  was 
Antonio  Franco  Coronel,  with  a  party  of  thirty,  who 
had  left  Los  Angeles  in  August  by  way  of  San  Jose 
and  Livermore  pass.-*  Priests  as  well  as  publicans, 
it  appears,  were  possessed  by  the  demon  in  those  days; 
for  at  the  San  Joaquin  Coronel  met  Padre  Jos6 
Marfa  Suarez  del  Real  who  showed  him  a  bag  of  gold 
which  he  claimed  to  have  brought  from  the  Stanislaus 
camp,  that  is  to  say,  Sonora,  recently  discovered. 
This  decided  Coronel  and  party  to  go  to  the  Stanis- 
laus, where  they  found  a  company  of  New  Mexicans, 
lately  arrived,  a  few  Americans,  as  well  as  native 
Californians  from  San  Jos^  and  proximate  places.  To 
the  canip  where  Coronel  halted  came  seven  savages, 

"^^  Carson's  Early  Recollect  ions  ^  6-7;  Stockton  Independent,  Sept.  14,  1872; 
I\ndUC8  Statevient^  M8.,  7;  San  Andreas  Independent,  Jan.  1861;  Jansen, 
Vida  y  Aventnras,  19S-2(X);  Pko,  Acontecimientos,  77.  According  to  a  state- 
ment published  in  the  Alfaoi  Oct.  15,  1851,  in  the  Rummer  of  1848  one  Bomon, 
aSpanisIi  doctor,  while  travelling  with  a  large  party  of  Si^aniards,  Italians,  and 
Frenchmen  in  the  southern  paii;  of  the  state,  came  upon  a  river  so  rich  in  gold 
that  with  their  knives  they  took  out  five  or  six  ounces  a  day  to  the  man. 
They  got  into  trouble  with  the  natives,  however,  who  killed  48  of  the  party, 
and  forced  the  rest  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Bomon  set  out  from  Mariposa  dig- 
gings with  some  comijanions  in  1851  in  search  of  this  placer,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  French  company  left  the  same  place  with  a  similar  object;  but  both 
expeditious  failed.  The  narrator  thinks  that  this  might  have  been  Kem 
River,  but  the  whole  story  is  probably  fiction. 

■^*The  account  I  take  from  ti»e  valuable  manuscript,  written  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  (xorouel  by  Mr  Savage  in  1877,  C'osas  de  Calij'ornki,  Par  el  Senor  Don 
Antonio  Franro  Coronel,  venno  de  Id  Ciudad  de  Los  Antjeles.  Obra  en  gue  el 
antor  train  parti cnlannente  de  lo  que  acoiUecid  en  la  parte  del  sur  durante  ioi 
alios  de  IS46  y  1S47, 
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wishing  to  buy  from  him  and  his  party,  and  offering 
large  quantities  of  gold  for  such  articles  as  took  their 
fancy.  One  of  CoroneFs  servants,  Benito  Perez,  was 
an  expert  in  placer-mining.  Struck  with  the  display 
made  by  the  natives,  he  proposed  to  his  master  to  let 
him  have  one  of  his  dumb  Indians  as  a  companion,  so 
that  he  might  follow,  and  see  whence  the  savages  ob- 
tained their  gold.  It  was  dark  before  the  Indians 
had  finished  their  purchases  and  set  out  for  home,  but 
Benito  Perez,  with  Indian  Agustin,  kept  stealthily 
upon  their  tracks,  to  the  rancherfa  where  Captain 
Estanislao  had  formerly  lived. 

Perez  passed  the  night  upon  a  hill  opposite  the  ran- 
cherfa hidden  among  the  trees,  and  waiting  for  the 
Indians.  Early  the  following  morning  the  same  seven 
started  for  the  gold-fields,  taking  their  way  toward  the 
east,  followed  by  the  Mexican  and  his  companion. 
At  a  place  afterward  called  Canada  del  Barro  the 
seven  began  to  dig  with  sharp-pointed  stakes,  where- 
upon Perez  presented  himself.  The  Indians  were  evi- 
dently annoyed;  but  Perez  set  to  work  with  his  knife, 
and  in  a  short  time  obtained  three  ounces  in  chis2)a.s, 
or  nuggets.  Satisfied  with  his  discovery,  he  went 
back  to  Coronel.  The  two  determined  to  take  secret 
possession;  but  eventually  Coronel  thought  it  would 
1)0  but  right  to  inform  his  companions,  especially  as 
Perez'  report  indicated  the  mine  to  be  rich.  Secrecy 
uas  moreover  of  little  use;  their  movements  were 
^vatched.  In  order  not  to  delay  matters,  Perez  was 
des{)atched  with  two  dumb  Indians  to  secure  the 
richest  plats.  This  done,  Coronel  and  the  rest  of  his 
friends  started,  though  late  in  the  night.  Sucli  was 
their  eagerness,  that  on  reaching  the  ground  they  spent 
the  night  in  alloting  claims  in  order  to  begin  work  at 
daybreak. 

Everybody  was  well  satisfied  with  the  first  day's 
working.  Coronel,  with  his  two  dumb  Indians,  ob- 
tained forty-five  ounces  of  coarse  gold.  Dolores  Se- 
piilveda,  who  w^as  busy  a  few  yards  away,  picked  up  a 
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nugget  fully  twelve  ounces  in  weight;  and  though 
there  were  more  than  a  hundred  persons  round  about, 
all  had  great  success.  On  the  same  bar  where  Sepiil- 
veda  found  the  nugget  worked  Vald^s,  ahas  Cha- 
pamango,  a  Californian  of  Santa  Barbara,  who,  by 
digging  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  discovered  a 
pocket  which  had  been  formed  by  a  large  rock  break- 
ing the  force  of  the  current  and  detaining  quantities 
of  gold.  He  picked  up  enough  to  fill  a  large  towel, 
and  then  passed  round  to  make  known  his  good  for- 
tune. Thinking  that  he  had  money  enough,  he  sold 
his  claim  to  Lorenzo  Soto,  who  took  out  in  eight  days 
52  pounds  of  gold.  Water  was  then  struck,  when  the 
claim  was  sold  to  Machado  of  San  Diego,  who  also, 
in  a  short  time,  secured  a  large  quantity  of  gold. 

Coronel,  leaving  his  servants  at  his  claim,  started 
to  inspect  the  third  bar  of  the  Barro  Canada,  with  an 
ex])erienced  gambusino  of  the  Sonorans  known  as 
Chino  Tirador.  Choosing  a  favorable  spot,  the  gam- 
busino marked  out  his  claim,  and  Coronel  took  up  his 
a  little  lower.  The  Chino  set  to  work,  and  at  the 
depth  of  four  feet  found  a  pocket  of  gold  near  an  un- 
derground rock  wliich  divided  the  two  claims.  From 
nine  (/clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon 
he  lay  gathering  tlie  gold  with  a  horn  spoon,  throw- 
ing it  into  a  wooden  tray  for  the  purpose  of  dry- wash- 
ing. By  tliis  time  the  tray  had  become  so  filled  with 
cleaned  gold  that  the  man  could  hardl}^  carry  it. 
Tired  with  liis  work  he  returned  to  camp,  giving  Co- 
ronel j)erinissi()n  to  work  his  claim.  The  latter  was 
only  too  glad  to  do  so,  for  with  a  great  deal  more  labor, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  servant,  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  obtaining  six  ounces.  During  the  brief 
daylight  remaining  Coronel  made  ample  amends  for 
previous  shortcomings.  The  Chino's  luck  caused 
great  excitement  in  the  camp,  where  he  oflered  to 
sell  clean  gold  for  silver;  and  had  disposed  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  when  Coronel  arrived  and  bought 
seventv-six  ounces  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  a 
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half  the  ounce.  The  next  day  the  Chino  returned  to 
his  claim;  but  as  large  numbers  had  been  working  it 
by  nighty  with  the  aid  of  candles,  he  decided  on  aban- 
doning the  mine  and  starting  upon  a  new  venture. 
Purchasing  a  bottle  of  whiskey  for  a  double-handful 
of  gold,  and  spreading  a  blanket  on  the  ground,  he 
opened  a  monte  bank.  By  ten  o'clock  that  night  he 
was  both  f)ennile88  and  drunk.*  Such  is  one  of  the 
many  phases  of  mining  as  told  by  the  men  of  1848. 

^Coranel,  Corns  de  CaL,  MS.,  146-51. 
HXR.  Gal.,  Yol.  TL    6 
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AT  THE  MINES. 

1848. 

VABiSTr  OF  Social  Phases— Indimdualitt  of  thb  Year  lS48~NoncEABLB 
Absence  of  Bad  Characters  during  This  Year — Mining  Operations 
—Ignorance  of  the  Miners  of  Mining — Implements  and  Processes 
— Yield  in  the  Different  Districts — Price  of  Gold-dust — Prices 
OF  Merchandise— A  New  Order  of  Things — Extension  of  Develop- 
ment-Affairs AT  SUTTER*S  FoRT— BIBLIOGRAPHY — EfFECT  ON  SUTTER 

AND  Marshall — Character  and  Career  of  These  Two  Men. 

Society  in  California  from  the  beginning  presents 
itself  in  a  multitude  of  phases.  First  there  is  the 
aboriginal,  wild  and  tame,  half  naked,  eating  his  grass- 
hopper cake,  and  sleeping  in  his  hut  of  bushes,  or 
piously  sunning  himself  into  civilization  upon  an  adobe 
mission  fence,  between  the  brief  hours  of  work  and 
prayer;  next  the  Mexicanized  European,  priest  and 
publican,  missionary  and  military  man,  bland  yet  co- 
ercive, with  the  work-hating  ranch ero  and  settler; 
and  then  the  restless  rovers  of  all  nations,  particularly 
the  enterprising  and  impudent  Yankee.  With  the 
introduction  of  every  new  element,  and  under  the  de- 
velopments of  every  new  condition,  the  face  of  society 
changes,  and  the  heart  of  humanity  pulsates  with 
fresh  purposes  and  aspirations. 

The  year  of  1848  has  its  individuality.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  every  other  California  year  before  or 
since.  The  men  of  '48  were  of  another  class  from 
the  men  of  '49.  We  have  examined  the  ingredients 
composing  the  community  of  1848 ;  the  people  of  1849 
will  in  due  time  pass  under  analysis.     Suffice  it  to  say 

(82) 
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here,  that  the  vile  and  crimiual  element  from  the  con- 
tinental cities  of  civilization  and  the  isles  of  ocean, 
which  later  cursed  the  country,  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Those  first  at  the  mines  were  the  settlers  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Valley,  just  and  ingenuous,  many  of  them  with 
their  families  and  Indian  retainers;  they  were  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  who  would  not  wrong  each  other  in 
the  mountains  more  than  in  the  valley.  The  immi- 
grants from  the  Mississippi  border  were  accustomed 
to  honest  toil;  and  the  men  from  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  the  southern  seaboard  were  generally  acquainted, 
and  had  no  thought  of  robbing  or  killing  each  other.  ^ 

After  the  quiet  inflowing  from  the  valley  adjacent ' 
to  the  gold-fields  came  the  exodus  from  San  Francisco, 
which  began  in  May;  in  June  San  Jos^,  Monterey, 
and  the  middle  region  contributed  their  quota,  followed 
in  July  and  August  by  the  southern  settlements. 
The  predominance  thus  obtained  from  the  start  by 
the  Anglo-American  element  was  well  sustained, 
jiartly  from  the  fact  that  it  was  more  attracted  by 
the  cflitter  of  o^old  than  the  lavish  and  indolent  ran- 
1-hero  of  Latin  extraction,  and  less  restrained  from 
yielding  to  it  by  ties  of  family  and  poswessions.  The 
subsequent  influx  during  the  season  from  abroad  pre- 
ponilerated  in  the  same  direction.  It  began  in  Sej>- 
tember,  although  assuming  no  large  proportions  until 
two  months  later.  The  first  flow  e^me  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  followed  by  a  larger  stream  from 
Oregon,  and  a  broad  current  from  Mexico  and  beyond, 
notably  of  Sonorans,  who  counted  many  exj)erienced 
miners  in  their  ranks.  Early  in  the  season  came  also 
ail  accidental  representation  from  the  Flowery  king- , 
(lorn.* 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  mixture  of  national- 
ities, with  a  tinge  of  inherited  antipathy,  and  variety 

*  Charles  V.  Oillespie,  who  reached  S.  F.  from  IIoiig-Kong  in  the  brig  Eafjh^ 
Feb.  2,  1848,  brought  three  Chinese,  two  men  and  a  woman.  The  nuii  sub- 
teqaently  went  to  the  mines.  These,  he  says,  were  tlie  tiret  Chinamen  in  Cal., 
with  the  exception  of  a  Tery  few  who  had  come  over  as  cooks  or  stewards  uf 
feaaels.  GUltxpitH  Vuj.  Cam.,  MS.,  1. 
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of  character,  embracing  some  few  aimless  adventurer* 
and  deserters  as  well  as  respectable  settlers,  could  not 
fail  to  bring  to  the  surface  some  undesirable  features. 
Yet  the  crimes  that  mar  this  period  are  strikingly  few 
in  comparison  with  the  record  of  the  following  years, 
when  California  was  overrun  by  the  dregs  of  the 
world's  society.  Indeed,  during  this  first  year  thefl 
was  extremely  rare,  although  temptations  abounded, 
and  property  lay  almost  unguarded.^  Murder  and 
violence  were  almost  unknown,  and  even  disputes 
seldom  arose.  Circumstances  naturally  required  the 
miners  to  take  justice  into  their  own  hands;  yet  with 
all  the  severity  and  haste  characterizing  such  admin- 
istration, I  find  only  two  instances  of  action  by  a 
popular  tribunal  in  the  mining  region.  In  one  case  a 
Frenchman,  a  notorious  horse-thief,  was  caught  in  the 
act  of  practising  his  profession  at  the  Dry  jDiggings ; 
in  the  other,  a  Spaniard  was  found  with  a  stolen  bag 
of  gold-dust  in  his  possession,  on  the  middle  branch 
of  the  American  River.^  Both  of  these  men  were 
tried,  convicted,  and  promptly  hanged  by  the  miners. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  ascribe  most  infringe- 
ments of  order  to  the  Latin  race,  mainly  because  the 
recorders  nearly  all  belonged  to  the  other  side,  and 
because  Anglo-Saxon  culprits  met  with  greater  leni- 
ency, while  the  least  infraction  by  the  obnoxious 
Spanish-speaking  southerner  was  met  by  exemplary 

'De^root,  Six  Months  in  '4^,  in  Overland  Monthly^  xiv.  321.  'Honett 
miners  left  their  sacks  of  gold-dust  exposed  in  their  tents,  without  fear  of  losa. 
Towanls  the  close  of  the  year  a  few  robberies  and  murders  were  committed.* 
Bnrjieti's  RecolleciumA^  MS.,  ii.  142-3.  Gov.  Mason  writing  to  L.  W.  Has- 
tings from  New  Helvetia  Oct.  24,  1848,  says:  'Although  some  murders  have 
been  committed  and  horses  stolen  in  the  placer,  I  do  not  tind  that  things  are 
worse  here,  if  indeed  they  are  so  bad,  as  they  were  in  our  own  mineral  re* 
gions  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  stationed  near  them.*  U.  8.  Gov,  Docs^ 
31st  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  17.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  complaints  of 
outrages  committed  by  disbanded  volunteers  at  Monterey.  Gcd.  Simr  and 
Vali/ornian,  Dec.  9,  1848;  of  robbery  and  horse- thieving  around  the  bay 
missions,  by  a  gang  from  the  Tulare  Valley,  said  to  be  composed  chiefly  of 
deserters.  Dr  Marsh's  residence  on  the  Pulpunes  rancho  being  plundered. 
Cal.  Star,  Feb.  26,  June  3,  1848. 

•  Hancock's  Thirteen  Yearn''  Residence  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  MS.,  119-20; 
Carson's  Early  UecoU.,  26.  Eaily  instances  of  popular  punishment  of  crime 
at  San  Jos^  and  elsewhere  are  mentioned  in  Popular  Tribunais,  t  67-8,  eto.» 
tliis  series. 
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punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  overbearing  and  domi- 
nant northerner.  Even  during  these  early  days,  some 
of  the  latter  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  by 
encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  former,  such  as 
unwarrantable  seizure  of  desirable  claims.*  While  the 
strict  and  prompt  treatment  of  crime  tended  to  main- 
tain order  in  the  mining  regions,  the  outskirts,  or 
rather  the  southern  routes  to  the  placers,  became  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  season  haunted  by  a  few  robbers.* 
Another  source  of  danger  remained  in  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  savages,  who,  already  imbittered  by  the 
encroachments  and  spoliation  suffered  in  the  coast 
valleys,  and  from  serf-hunting  expeditions,  naturally 
objected  to  an  influx  that  threatened  to  drive  them 
out  of  this  their  last  retreat  in  the  country.  This 
attitude,  indeed,  served  to  check  the  expansion  of  the 
mining  field  for  a  time.  In  the  south  it  was  mainly 
due  to  Mexican  aggression,  and  in  the  north  to  incon- 
siderate action  on  the  part  of  immigrants  and  Orego- 
uian  parties,  whose  prejudices  had  been  roused  by 
conflicts  on  the  plains  and  in  the  Columbia  region.^ 

Mining  operations  so  far  embraced  surface  picking, 
shallow  digging  along  the  rivers  and  the  tributary 
ravines,  attended  by  washing  of  metal-bearing  soil, 
and  dry  diggings,  involving  either  laborious  convey- 
ance, or  'packing,'  of  'j^y-dirt'  to  the  distant  water,  or 
the  bringing  of  water,  or  the  use  of  a  special  cleaning 
process.  This  feature  rendered  the  dry  diggings  more 
precarious  than  river  claims,  with  their  extensive  veins 

*  A.  Janssens  declares,  in  Vifla  y  AretU,,  MS.,  that  he  ami  several  frieruls 
were  threatened  in  life  au<i  property;  yet  in  their  ca8c  all  waa  amicably 
arrangetl,  after  many  contests. 

*  Nlen  whose  lack  of  success  in  the  gold-fields  prompted  to  an  indulgence 
of  hitherto  restrained  propensities.  There  are  always  travellers,  however,  who 
lore  to  tell  thrilling  tales.  Janssens  relates  that,  on  turning  homeward  in 
Dec.,  his  small  party  was  recommended  to  avoid  the  main  roa<l  to  and  from 
Stockton,  and  8[)eaks  of  the  two  headless  Ixxlies  they  found  in  a  hut  of 
branches. 

*  As  related  in  the  Merced  People^  June  8,  1872,  on  the  authority  of  Roa*!- 
ing.  Brooks,  Four  MoTiths,  states  that  his  party  was  attacked  on  Bear  River, 
had  one  killeil  and  two  wounded,  and  was  subsequently  robbed  of  70  poundsi 
of  gold  by  bandits. 
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of  fine  and  coarse  gold,  yielding  a  comparatively  steady* 
return,  with  hopes  centred  rather  in  rich  finds  and 
'pockets.' 

The  principal  dry  diggings  were  situated  in  the 
country  since  comprised  in  Placer  and  El  Dorado 
counties,  particularly  about  the  spots  where  Aubura 
and  Placerville,  their  respective  capitals,  subsequently 
rose.  Smaller  camps,  generally  named  after  their 
discoverers,  were  thickly  scattered  throughout  the 
gold  region.  They  were  among  the  first  discovered 
after  the  rush  set  in  from  the  towns,  and  were  worked 
by  a  great  number  of  miners  during  June,  July,  and 
part  of  August.  After  this  they  were  deserted, 
partly  because  the  small  streams  resorted  to  for  wash- 
ing dried  up,  but  more  because  a  stampede  for  the 
southern  mines  began  at  that  time.^  A  few  prudent 
and  patient  diggers  remained,  to  collect  pay-dirt  in 
readiness  for  the  next  season;  and  according  to  all 
accounts  they  did  wisely. 

It  was  a  wide-spread  belief  among  the  miners,  few 
of  whom  had  any  knowledge  of  geology  or  mineral- 
ogy, that  the  gold  in  the  streams  and  gulches  had 
been  washed  down  from  sonie  place  where  it  lay  in 
solid  beds,  perhaps  in  mountains.  Upon  this  source 
their  dreams  and  hopes  centred,  regardless  of  the 
prospect  that  such  a  discovery  niight  cause  the 
mineral  to  lose  its  value.  They  were  sure  that  the 
wonderful  region  would  be  found  some  day,  and 
the  only  fear  of  each  was  that  another  might  be 
the  lucky  discoverer.  Many  a  prospecting  party  set 
out  to  search  for  this  El  Dorado  of  El  Dorados;  and 
to  their  restless  wanderings  maybe  greatly  attributed 
the  extraordinarily  rapid  extension  of  the  gold-fields. 
No  matter  how  rich  a  new  placer,  these  henceforth 

'  Kelsey  and  party  discovered  the  first  dry  diggings,  which  were  named 
Kelsey'a  diggings.  Next  were  the  ol<l  dry  diggings,  out  of  which  so  many 
thousands  vv  ere  taken.  Among  the  discoverers  were  Ibbel,  and  Daniel  and 
J  no.  Murphy,  who  were  connected  with  Gaut.  Welwr'a  trading  establish- 
ments, Murray  and  Failon  of  San  .loso,  and  McKenseyand  Aram  or  Monterey. 
Carnon^fi  Early  ReroUfrtpinn^  5.  See  also,  concerning  the  dry  diggings,  ikUdand 
Tratuicript,  Apr.  13,  1873,  and  Oakland  Alameda  Co.  Oazette,  Apr.  19,  1873- 
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fated  rovers  remained  there  not  a  moment  after  the 
news  came  of  richer  diggings  elsewhere.  In  their 
wake  rushed  others;  and  thus  it  often  happened  that 
men  abandoned  claims  yielding  from  $50  to  $200  a 
day,  and  hurried  off  to  fresh  fields  which  proved  far 
less  valuable  or  utterly  worthless.  Then  they  would 
return  to  their  old  claims,  but  only  to  find  them  fallen 
into  other  hands,  thus  being  compelled  by  inexorable 
necessity  to  continu6b  the  chase.  They  had  come  to 
Pfather  gold  now,  and  bushels  of  it,  not  next  year  or 
by  the  thimbleful.  At  $200  a  day  it  would  take 
ten  days  to  secure  $2,000,  a  hundred  days  to  get 
$20,000,  a  thousand  days  to  make  $200,000,  when  a 
million  was  wanted  within  a  month.  And  so  in  the 
midst  of  this  wild  pursuit  of  their  ignis  fatuus,  multi- 
tudes of  brave  and  foolish  men  fell  by  the  way,  some 
dropping  into  imbecility  or  the  grave,  while  others, 
less  fortunate,  were  not  permitted  to  rest  till  old  age 
and  decrepitude  came  upon  them. 

Although  in  1848  the  average  yield  of  gold  for 
each  man  engaged  was  far  greater  than  in  any  sub- 
sequent year,  yet  the  implements  and  methods  of 
mining  then  in  use  were  primitive,  slow  of  operation, 
and  wasteful.  The  tools  were  the  knife,  the  pan, 
and  the  rocker,  or  cradle.  The  knife  was  only  used 
in  *  crevicing/  that  is,  in  picking  the  gold  out  of  cracks 
in  the  rocks,  or  occasionally  in  dry  diggings  rich  in 
coarse    gold.^     Yet   the  returns  were   large  because 

■The  pan  was  made  of  stiff  tin  or  sheet-iron,  with  a  flat  bottom  from  10 
t)  14  iucliea  across,  and  sides  from  4  to  6  inches  high,  rising  outward  at  a 
Varying  angle.  It  was  used  mainly  for  prospecting,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
fucker,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  claims  were  sometimes  systematically 
worked  with  it.  In  *  panning,  *  as  in  all  methods  (»f  placer- mining,  the  gold 
Mas  8eparuted  from  earth  and  stones  chiefly  by  relying  on  tlie  superior  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  metal.  The  pan  was  partly  fille<l  with  dirt,  lowered  into 
tlie  water,  and  there  shaken  with  a  sideway  and  rotary  motion,  which  caused 
the  dissolving  soil  and  clay,  and  the  light  sand,  to  float  away  until  nothing  was 
left  but  the  gold  which  had  settled  at  the  bottom.  Gravel  and  stones  were 
raked  out  with  the  hand.  Except  in  extremely  rich  ground,  such  a  process 
was  slow,  and  it  was  therefore  seldom  resorted  to,  save  for  *he  purpDSo  of  as 
certainintf  whether  it  would  pay  to  bring  the  rocker  to  .o  spot.  The  cradle 
resembled  in  size  and  shape  a  chikrs  cradle,  with  similar  rockers,  and  was 
Mcked  by  means  of  a  perpendicular  handle.  The  cradle- box  consisted  of  a 
wooden  trough,  about  20  in.  wide  and  40  long,  with  sides  4  in.  high.     The 
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there  were  fewer  to  share  the  spoils,  and  because  they 
had  the  choice  of  the  most  easily  worked  placers;  and 
although  they  did  not  materially  diminish  the  quantity 
of  gold,  they  picked  up  much  of  what  was  in  sight. 

lower  end  was  left  open.     On  the  upper  end  sat  the  hopper,  or  riddle,  a  box  20 
in.  square,  with  wooden  sides  4  in.  high,  and  a  bottom  of  sheet  iron  or  zino 
pierced  with  holes  ^  in.  in  diameter.     Under  the  hopper  was  an  apron  of 
wood  or  canvas  which  sloped  down  from  the  lower  end  of  the  hopper  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  cradle-box.     Later  an  additional  apron  was  added  by  many, 
above  the  original  one,  sloping  from  the  upperHo  the  lower  end.     A  strip  of 
wood  an  inch  square,  called  a  riffle-bar,  was  naile<l  across  the  bottom  of  the 
cradle-box,  alM)ut  its  middle,  and  another  at  its  lower  end.     Under  the  whole 
were  nailed  the  rockers,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  side  rose  an  upright 
handle  for  imparting  motion.     The  rocker  was  placed  in  the  spot  to  which 
the  pay-dirt,  and  especially  a  constant  supply  of  water,  could  most  conven- 
iently be  brought.     The  hopper  being  nearly  tilled  with  auriferous  earth,  the 
operator,  seated  by  its  side,  rocked  the  cradle  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  poured  water  on  the  dirt,  using  a  half-gallon  dipper,  until  nothing  was 
left  in  the  hopper  but  clean  stones  too  large  to  pass  through   the  sieve. 
These  being  thrown  out,  the  operation  was  repeated.     The  dissolved  dirt  fell 
through  the  holes  upon  the  apron,  and  was  carried  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
cradle-box,  whence  it  ran  down  toward  the  open  end.     Mucn  of  the  finer 
gold  remained  upon  the  canvas-covered  apron;  the  rest,  with  the   heavier 
particles  of  gravel,  was  caught  behind  the  riffle- bars,  while  the  water,  thin 
mud,  and  lighter  substances  were  carried  out  of  the  machine.     This  descrip- 
tion of  the  rocker  I  have  taken  from  HitteWa  Mining  in  the  Pttci/ic  StateJ*  of 
North  America,  S.  F.,  1861,  and  from  the  Miner$'  Oxen  Book,  8.  F.,  1858. 
The  fonner  is  a  well  arranged  hand-book  of  mining,  and  exhausts  the  subject. 
The  latter  work  treats  only  of  the  various  metiiods  of  mining,  which  are 
lucidly  described,  and  illustrated  by  many  excellent  cuts,  inclu<ling  one  of 
the  rocker.     Earlier  miners  and  Indians  used  sieves  of  intertwisted  willows 
for  washing  dirt.     Sonorans  occasionallv  availed  themselves  of  cloth   for  a 
sieve,  the  water  dissolving  the  dirt  and  leaving  the  gold  sticking  to  it.     Sev- 
eral times  duriug  the  day  the  miner  'cleaned  up'  by  taking  the  retained  dirt 
into  his  pan  and  iM:..ning  it  out.     The  quantity  of  dirt  that  could  be  washed 
with  a  rocker  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  diggings  and  the  number  of 
men  employed.     If  the  diggings  were  shallow,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  gold  lay 
near  the  surface,  two  men — one  to  rock  and  one  to  fill  the  hopper — could 
wash  out  from  2r)0  to  300  pans  in  a  day,  the  pan  representing  about  half 
a  cubic  foot  of  dirt.     But  if  several  feet  of  barren  dirt  had  to  be  stripped  off 
before  the  pay-dirt  was  reached,  more  time  and  men  were  required.     Again, 
if  tough  clay  M-as  encountered  in  the  pay-dirt,  it  took  an  hour  or  more  to 
dissolve  a  hopperful  of  it.     Dry-washmg  consisted  in  tossing  the  dirt  into 
the  air  while  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  thus  gnulually  winnowing  out  the 
gold.     This  method  was  mostly  confined  to  the  Mexicans,  and  could  be  used 
to  a<lvantage  only  in  rich  diggings  devoid  of  water,  wliere  the  gold   was 
coarse.     The  Mexican  generally  m)taine(l  his  pav-dirt  by  *  coyoting;*   that 
is,  by  sinking  a  square  hole  to  the  bed-rock,  and  then  burrowing  from  the 
)>ottoin  along  the  ledge.     For  burrowiug  lie  used  a  small  crowbar,  pointed  at 
lK)th  ends,  and  with  a  big  horn  spoon  he  scraped  up  the  loosened  pay-dirt. 
This,   pounded  into  dust,  he  shook  with  great  dexterity  from  a  ocUea,  or 
wooden  lx)wl,  upor  an  extended  hide,  repeating  the  proi'ess  until  the  wind 
had  left  little  of  i...     nginal  mass  exce[>t  the  gold.     In  this  manner  the 
otherwise  iudoUmt   Mexicans  often   niarle   small   fortunes  during   the   dry 
summer  months,  when  the  rest  of  the  miners  were  squandering  their  gains  in 
the  towns. 
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Moreover,  they  were  fettered  by  no  local  regulations, 
or  delays  in  obtaining  possession  of  claims,  but  could 
hasten  froinplacer  to  placer,  skimming  the  cream  from 
each.  /  In  February  Governor  Mason  had  abolished 
the  old  Mexican  system  of  *  denouncing'  mines,®  with- 
out establishing  any  other  mining  regulations.^®  In 
this  way  some  ten  millions  "  were  gathered  by  a  pop- 
ulation of  8,000  or  10,000,  averaging  an  ounce  a  day, 
or  $1,000  and  more  to  the  man  for  the  season,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  miners  were  not  fairly  at 
work  until  July,  and  most  of  them  went  down  to  the 
coast  in  October.  Some,  however,  made  $100  a  day 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  while  $500  or  $700  a  day  was  not 
unusual." 

*  Mftaon's  order  to  this  effect  ia  dated  at  Monterey,  Feb.  12,  1848.  'From 
and  after  this  date  the  Mexican  laws  and  easterns  now  prevailing  in  Califor- 
nia relative  to  the  denouncement  of  mines  are  hereby  abolished.  Tlie  legality 
of  the  denouncements  which  have  taken  place,  and  the  possession  obtained 
under  them  since  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Ijiiited  States  forces, 
are  qnestions  which  will  be  disposed  of  by  the  American  government  after  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  shall  have  been  established  between  the  two  repub- 
lics.* U,  8,  Gov.  Docs,  Slst  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  477;  San  Diego 
Arch.,  M.S.,  325;  San  Jo«4  Arch,,  MS.,  ii.  69;  Arch.  6W.,  Unbound  Doca,  MS., 
318;  S,  F.  Cali/omian,  Fel).  23,  1848.  This  order  caused  dissatisfaction  in 
several  quarters,  chiefly  because  many,  after  expense  and  trouble  in  looking 
for  veins,  had  denounced  them  after  Feb.  r2th,  but  before  the  decree  was 
known  to  them.  Mason  to  J.  8.  Moerenhout,  consul  of  France  at  Monterey, 
June  5,  1848,  in  (I.  S.  Gov.  Docn,  as  above,  50;  Mason  to  alcaMe  of  San  Jos6, 
March  9, 1848,  in  ♦S*.  Jotfd  Arch.,  MS.,  42;  People  of  Monterey  to  Mason,  March 
9,  1848,  in  Arch.  Col.,  Unbound  Docs,  MS.,  408-11. 

^^The  desirability  of  regulations  is  spoken  of  by  Mason  in  a  letter  to  J.  R. 
Snyder  as  early  as  \iay  23,  1848,  as  the  latter  is  about  to  visit  the  gold  region; 
and  he  is  requested  to  obtain  information  and  submit  a  plan.  U.  S.  Gov.  Docs, 
ubi  sup.  554-6.  In  his  letter  to  the  U.  S.  adjt-gen.  of  Aug.  17,  1848,  Mason 
writes:  '  It  was  a  matter  of  serious  reflection  to  me  how  I  could  secure  to  the 
government  certain  rents  or  fees  for  the  privilege  of  obtaining  this  gold;  but 
upon  considering  the  large  extent  of  country,  the  character  of  the  pt»ople  en- 
^ged.  and  the  small  scattered  force  at  my  command,  I  resolved  not  to  inter- 
fere, but  to  permit  all  to  work  freely,  unless  broils  and  crimes  should  call  for 
interference.* 

^'This  is  the  figure  accepted  in  IfittelVs  Mining,  39,  although  the  same 
author,  in  Hist,  S.  F.y  155,  writes:  *The  monthly  gold  yield  of  1848  averaged 
perhaps  $300,000.'  The  officially  recorded  export  for  1S48  was  $2,000,- 
0X>,  but  this  forms  only  a  proportion  of  the  real  export.  Velasco,  Son.,  281)- 
90,  for  instance,  gives  the  ofhcial  import  into  Sonora  alone  at  over  half  a 
million,  and  assumes  much  more  unrecorded.  See  also  Annals  S.  F.,  208. 
(^uart.  JRrin^w,  Ixxxvii.  422,  wildly  calculates  the  yield  for  1848  at  §45,000,000. 

^' John  Sullivan,  an  Irish  teamster,  took  out  $2(),000  from  the  diggings 
named  after  him  on  the  Stanislaus.  One  Hudson  obtained  some  $20,000  in 
Kx  weeks  from  a  cafion  between  Colomaand  the  American  middle  fork;  wliilo 
&  lK)y  named  Davenport  found  in  the  same  place  77  ounces  of  pure  gol  I  one 
day,  and  00  ounces  the  next.     At  the  Dry  Diggings  one  Wilson  took  §2,C00 
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In  a  country  where  trade  had  been  chiefly  conducted 
by  barter  with  hides  and  other  produce,  coin  was  nat- 

from  under  his  own  door-step.  Three  Frenchmen  discovered  gold  in  remor- 
iiig  a  stump  which  obstructed  the  road  from  Dry  Diggings  to  Coloma,  and 
within  a  week  secured  $5,000.  On  the  Yuba  middle  fork  one  man  picked  up 
in  20  days  nearly  30  pounds,  from  a  piece  of  around  less  than  four  feet  square. 
Amador  relates  that  he  saw  diggings  which  yielded  $8  to  every  spadeful  of 
earth;  and  he  himself,  with  a  companion  and  20  native  laborers,  took  out 
from  7  to  9  pounds  of  gold  a  day.  Hobert  Birnie,  an  employe  of  Consul 
Forbes,  saw  miners  at  Dry  Dig^ngs  making  from  50  to  100  ounces  daily. 
Biiffum's  Six  MoiUhs,  126-9;  Ccd.  Star,  Nov.  18,  Dec.  2,  1848;  Anuidor,  Me- 
morUiMy  MS.,  177-80;  Birnie's  Biog.,  in  Pioneer  Soc.  Arch.,  MS.,  93-4.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Cttl\forn\an  writes  from  the  Dry  Diggings  in  the  middle 
of  August  that  *at  the  lower  mines  the  success  of  the  day  is  counted  in  dollars, 
at  the  upper  mines,  near  the  mill,  in  ounces,  and  herein  pounds!'  ^  'The earth,' 
he  continues,  *is  taken  out  of  the  ravines  which  make  out  of  the  mountain, 
and  is  carried  in  wagons  and  packed  on  horses  from  one  to  three  miles  to  the 
water,  where  it  is  washed ;  $400  has  )>een  an  average  for  a  cart-load.  In  one 
instance  five  loads  of  earth  which  had  been  dug  outsold  for  47  oz.  (f752),  and 

Jr'ielded  after  washing  $16,000.  Instances  have  occurred  here  whore  men 
lave  carried  the  earth  on  their  backs,  and  collected  from  $800  to  $1,500  in  a 
day.'  *The  fountain-head  yet  remains  undiscovered,'  continues  the  writer, 
who  is  of  opinion  that  when  proper  machinery  is  intro<luced  and  the  hills  are 
cut  down,  *  huge  pieces  must  be  found. '  At  this  time  tidings  had  just  arrived 
of  new  |)lacers  on  the  Stanislaus,  and  200  miners  were  accordingly  preparing 
to  leave  ground  worth  $400  a  load,  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  better  in 
the  soiitli.  This  letter  is  dateil  from  the  Dry  Diggings,  Aug.  15,  1848,  and 
is  signed  J.  B.  Similar  st^tries  are  told  by  other  correspondents;  for  instance, 
*Oi8mo|X)lite,'  in  the  Cali/ornian  of  July  loth^and  'Sonoma,'  in  that  of  Aug. 
14lh.  Coronet  states  that  on  the  Stanislaus  in  three  days  he  took  out  45,  38, 
an«l  r>9  ounces.  At  the  same  placer  Vahk^s  of  Santa  Bdrbara  found  under  a 
riK^k  more  gold-dust  than  he  could  carry  in  a  towel,  and  the  man  to  whom 
he  sold  thiscljiim  ti>ok  out  within  8  days  r>2  pounds  of  gold.  Close  by  a  So- 
noran  filled  a  large  l^itea  with  dust  from  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  and  went  about 
offering  it  for  silver  coin.   Ci^^ui  de  Caf.,  MS.,  140-51. 

Aiul  yet  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  surpassed  the  other  streams  in 
riohne:!i8,  the  yield  of  S)>auish  Bar  alone  being  placed  at  over  a  million  dollars. 
The«e  trihutarie*  also  lx>asted  of  nuggets  as  big  as  any  so  far  discovered. 
Likrkiu  writes:  '1  have  had  in  my  hands  several  pieces  of  gold  about  23  carats 
tine,  weighing  frv>m  one  to  two  jKUinds,  and  have  it  from  good  authority  that 
pie<.v8  have  l»een  found  weighing  16  pounds.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  of  one 
s;HH'imen  t'mt  \vei>;hed  2."»  ixnmtTs.'  Colton  heanl  of  a  twent^'-pound  piece, 
and  a  writer  in  San  ./«»a</Mi;i  i'o.  //•,</.,  21,  relates  that  the  St(x:kton  company 
ohtainetl  fr\>m  tlie  Stanislaus  a  lump  'of  pure  gold  weighing  80^  ounces  avoir- 
duiM^iA,'  of  kidney  *ha|H\  which  was  bnmght  as  a  si»ecimen.  Mason  reports 
t  Kit  'a  p:irty  of  tour  u»eu  euiph»yeil  at  the  lower  mines  average^l  $100  a  day.** 
ihi  NVoln^r  riwk  he  found  two  ouuees  to  be  a  f.ur  tlay's  yield.  *A  small  cut- 
ter, not  more  t!\au  UX>  yarvls  lone  by  four  feet  wide  and  two  or  three  lee t 
deep,  was  i>»iMted  out  ti>  me  as  the  one  where  two  men,  William  Daly  and 
IVrrv  McCvHui.  had  a  short  time  Ivfort*  obtaine<l  $17,000  worth  of  gold.  Gap- 
tain  WeU'r  iutoruietl  me  that  he  knew  that  these  two  men  had  employed  fotir 
white  men  au»l  aU»ut  UH>  huUan<.  and  that  at  the  end  of  one  week's  work 
thev  ivihl  otV  their  jvirty  .ind  ha. I  $10.lX>>  worth  of  this  gold-  Another  small 
nivine  was  jthown  mo.  frvMu  which  hail  Kvn  taken  upwards  of  $12,000  worth 
of  gold.  Huud:\Hls  of  similar  ni vines,  to  all  appearances,  are  as  yet  un- 
t  Miclttsl.  I  Oi'uld  not  have  onvlitinl  these  rejx^rt*  had  I  not  seen  in  theabun- 
d;uuv  of  t'.ie  jMAvious  metal  evidcuiv  of  their  tnith.  Mr  Xeli^h,  an  agent  €^ 
Com.  St«.vkton.  had  Ihvu  at  work  alvut  tanv  wixksin  the  neighborhood,  and 
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urally  scarce.  This  no  less  than  the  sudden  abundance 
of  gold  tended  to  depress  the  value  of  the  metal,  so  much 
so  that  the  miners  often  sold  their  dust  for  four  dol- 
lars an  ounce,  and  seldom  obtained  at  first  more  than 
eight  or  ten  dollars."     The  Indians  were  foremost  in 

showed  me  in  bags  and  bottles  over  $2,000  worth  of  ^old;  and  Mr  Lyman,  a 
geotleniaii  of  education  and  worthy  of  every  credit,  said  he  had  been  engaged 
with  foar  others,  with  a  machine  on  the  American  fork,  jast  below  Sutter's 
mill;  that  they  worked  eight  days,  and  that  his  share  was  at  the  rate  of  $50 
a  day;  bat  hearing  that  others  were  doing  better  at  Weber's  place,  they  had 
removed  there,  and  were  then  on  the  point  of  resuming  operations.  I  might 
tell  of  handreds  of  similar  instances,'  he  concludes.  Jonn  Sinclair,  at  the 
janctioD  of  the  north  and  middle  branches  of  the  American  River,  displayed 
14  pounds  of  gold  as  the  result  of  one  week's  work,  with  fifty  Indians  using 
closely  woven  willow  baskets.  He  had  secured  $16,000  in  five  weeks.  Lar- 
kin  writes  in  a  similar  strain  from  the  American  forks.  Referring  to  a  party 
of  eight  miners,  he  says:  *I  suppose  they  made  each  $50  per  day;  their  own 
calculatioa  was  two  pounds  of  gold  a  day,  four  ounces  to  a  man,  $64.  I  saw 
two  brothers  that  worked  together,  and  only  worked  by  washing  the  dirt  in 
a  tin  pan,  weigh  the  gold  they  obtained  in  one  day.  The  result  was  $7  to 
one  and  $82  to  the  other. '  Bufifum  relates  his  own  experienc;^s  on  the  middle 
branch  of  the  American.  Scratching  round  the  base  of  a  great  bowlder,  and 
removing  the  gravel  and  clay,  he  and  his  companions  came  to  black  sand, 
mingled  with  which  was  gold  strewn  all  over  the  suriace  of  the  rock,  and  of 
vhich  four  of  them  gathered  that  day  26  ounces.  *  The  next  day,  our  machine 
beuig  ready, '  he  continues,  '  we  looked  for  a  place  to  work  it,  and  soon  found 
a  little  beach  which  extended  back  some  five  or  six  yards  before  it  reached 
t.ie  rocks.  The  upper  soil  was  a  light  black  sand,  on  the  surface  of  which  we 
ouM  see  the  particles  of  gold  shining,  and  could  in  fact  gather  them  up  with 
car  fingers.  In  digging  below  this  we  struck  a  red  stony  gravel  that  ap- 
I«eared  perfectly  alive  with  gold,  shining  and  pure.  We  threw  off  the  top 
furth  and  commenced  our  v.ashings  witn  the  gravel,  which  proved  so  rich 
that,  excited  by  curiosity,  we  weighed  the  gold  extracted  from  the  first  wash- 
ing of  50  panfuls  of  earth,  and  found  $75,  or  nearly  five  ounces  of  gold  to  be 
the  result.'  The  whole  day's  work  amounted  to  25  ounces.  A  little  lower  on 
the  river  he  struck  the  stony  Iwttom  of  'pocket,  which  appeared  to  be  of 
pure  gold,  but  upon  probing  it,  I  found  it  to  be  only  a  thin  covering  whi^h 
by  its  own  weight  and  the  pressure  above  it  had  spread  and  attached  itself  to 
the  rock.  Cro-saing  the  river  I  continued  my  search,  and  after  digging  seme 
time  struck  upon  a  hard,  redilish  clay  a  few  feet  from  the  surface.  After  two 
hours'  work  I  succeeded  in  fiudinir  a  pocket  out  of  which  I  extracted  three 
lumps  of  pure  gold,  and  one  small  piece  mixed  with  oxydized  quartz'  -*21)^ 
ounces  for  the  day;  not  much  short  of  $500.  There  are  a  class  of  stories,  sucii 
ai  those  relatcnl  by  H.  L.  Simpson  and  the  Rev.  Colton,  of  a  wilder  and  more 
romantic  nature,  apparently  as  easy  to  tell  as  those  by  writers  of  proved 
veracity,  and  which,  whether  true  or  false,  I  will  not  trouble  my  readers  with. 
For  additional  information  on  yield,  see  more  particularly  Larkin'b  letters  to 
the  U  S.  secty  of  state,  dated  S.  F.,  June  1,  Monterey,  June  28,  July  I,  July 
20,  and  Nov.  16,  1848,  in  Larkiii'tt  Official  Corresp.,  MS.,  131-41;  Mason  to 
to  the  adjt-gen.,  Aug.  17,  1848;  (/,  S,  Gov.  Doca^  Slst  cong.  Istsess.,  H.  Ex. 
l^c.  17,  6JH-36;  Shaman' 8  Memoirs,  i.  46-54;  SouWa  Aunals  of  S.  F.,  210; 
Cnraon^s  Early  Recollections^  passim;  HittelVs  Mininff,  21;  McChristian,  in 
Pion*'^r  SketrhfSy  9;  BarnetVH  RecollfCtionSy  i.  374-5;  and  a  number  of  miscel- 
laneous documents  in  Foster's  Gold  Regions.  Also  SimpHOiCH  Three  Wevks  in  the 
('U  I  Min*')*;  Colt'm^H  Three  Yearn  in  Cal. 

'^. Tones  writes  in  Nov.  1848  tliat  miners  often  soM  an  ounce  of  goM  for  a  sil- 
ver dollar.     It  had   been  bought  of  Indians  for  uO  cents.   Rtcere^H  Tour  of 
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lowering  the  price,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  They  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  gold,  and 
would  freely  exchange  it  for  almost  anything  that 
caught  their  fancy.  Although  honest  enough  in 
dealings  among  themselves,  the  miners  did  not  scruple 
to  cheat  the  natives,"  the  latter  meanwhile  thinking 
they  had  outwitted  the  white  man.  Presently,  how- 
ever, with  growing  experience,  they  began  to  insist 
upon  a  scale  of  fixed  prices,  whereupon  the  trader 
quoted  prices  of  cotton  cloth  or  calico  at  twenty 
dollars  a  yard,  plain  white  blankets  at  six  ounces, 
sarapes  from  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  each,  beads 
equal  weight  in  gold,  handkerchiefs  and  sashes  two 
ounces  each.  Care  was  moreover  taken  to  arrange 
scales  and  weights  especially  for  trade  with  the  sav- 
ages. To  balance  with  gold  the  great  slugs  of  lead, 
which  represented  a  'digger  ounce,'  the  savages  re- 
garded as  fair  dealing,  and  would  pile  on  the  precious 
dust  until  the  scales  exactly  balanced,  using  every 
precaution  to  give  no  more  than  the  precise  weight. 
The  scales  usually  employed,  often  improvised,  were 
far  from  reliable;  but  a  handful  of  gold-dust  more  or 
less  in  those  days  was  a  matter  of  no  great  moment." 
The  inflowing  minors  arrived  as  a  rule  well  sup- 
plied with  provisions  and  other  requirements,  but  they 
had  not  counted  fully  on  wear  and  tear,  length  of  stay, 
and  accidents.  As  a  consequence,  they  nearly  all  came 
to  want  at  the  same  time  toward  the  close  of  the  sea- 


JhttVf  '2r>4.  CnrAon  says  that  gold  was  worth  bat  $6  per  oance  in  the  mines. 
ikn^i/  Ntt'oiirrfioHs^  14.  Buffum  says  from  §0  to  $8.  Six  MontJm^  90;  Dally 
tluit  it  oimld  not  Ih»  sold  for  more  than  ;5!i  or  ^.  Narmtivfy  MS.,  53;  Suiui 
says  $4  to  $8.  7ri/>  to  thf  itoitl  Miufs  Bimie  bought  a  quantity  of  dust  at 
|4  IHT  o7..  in  Mexican  ci.»iu.   Biog.  in  PioHt^r  Sor.  Arrh.^  MS.,  93-4. 

^*  Wo  hear  of  ragginl  blankets  and  the  like  selling  for  their  weight,  2  lbs, 
3  oz.  of  dust  iKMUg  given  for  one.  /injTum'tt  Six  Moufh'*,  9.V4,  126-9;  Corontl, 
('«Mcw«/f  C'ti.,  MS.,  142-3;  PtnuimUz,  Cwas  t/f  Co/.,  MS.,  175,  178;  Tulare 
7ViM«>.  Sept.  19,   KS74. 

'^('ursow'*  A<iWy  AVf^/Zf^owx,  35-6.  Oi-een  relates  that  on  the  Tulare 
plains  he  sold  his  Ci\rt  and  i>air  of  oxen  to  a  Fi-enclinuui  for  ftiUO.  The  gold  was 
Moiik-hed  by  tlie  Frenchman  with  imprv>vised  scales.  Green  fancied  the  French- 
m.nn  was  gi^tiini:  the  U'tter  oi  him.  but  sjiid  nothiue.  On  reaching  Sutter's 
Fort  he  weighed  the  gold  again  anil  f«nind  it  worth  ^2,000.  L{/'e  and  Adven' 
lurcjt,  MS.,  17.     A  s<.miowhat  fanciful  story. 
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eon,  and  the  supply  and  means  of  transportation  being 
unequal  to  the  demand,  prices  rose  accordingly.^^  It 
did  not  take  men  long  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
measurements  of  money;  nor  could  it  be  called  extrav- 
agance when  a  man  would  pay  $300  for  a  horse  worth 
$6  a  month  before,  ride  it  to  the  next  camp,  turn  it 
loose  and  buy  another  when  he  wanted  one,  provided 
he  could  scrape  from  the  ground  the  cost  of  an  animal 
more  easily  than  he  could  take  care  of  one  for  a 
week  or  two.  Extravagance  is  spending  much  when 
one  has  little.  Grold  was  too  plentiful,  too  easily 
obtained,  to  allow  a  little  of  it  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
what  one  Wanted.  It  was  cheap.  Perhaps  there 
were  mounains  of  it  near  by,  in  which  case  six  barrels 
of  it  might  be  easily  given  for  one  barrel  of  meal. 

And  thus  it  was  that  all  along  this  five  hundred  miles 
of  foothills,  daily  and  hourly  through  this  and  the 
following  years,  went  up  the  wild  cry  of  exultation 
iningUf  with  groans  of  despair.  For  even  now  the 
unfotunate  largely  outnumbered  the  successful.  It 
may  stem  strange  that  so  many  at  such  a  time,  and 
at  this  ;)ccupation  above  all  others,  should  consent  to 
work  for  wages;  but  though  little  capital  save  a  stock 
of  bread  was  required  to  work  in  the  mines,  some  had 
lost  all,  and  had  not  even  that.  Tlien  the  excitement 
and  pressure  of  eager  hope  and  restless  labor  told  upon 
the  constitution  no  less  than  the  hard  and  unaccus- 
tomed task  under  a  broiling  sun  in  moist  ground,  per- 
haps knee-deep  in  water,  and  with  poor  shelter  during 
the  night,  sleeping  often  on  the  bare  ground.  The 
result  was  wide-spread  sickness,  notably  fevers  and 

^        ^*  Sales  are  reported,  for  example,  flour  $800  a  bbl;  sugar,  coffee,  and 

fork,  ;^400;  a  pick,  shovel,  tin  pan,  pair  of  lx>ots,  blanket,  a  gallon  of  whis- 
ey,  and  500  other  things,  $100  each.  Eggs  were  $S  each;  drugs  were  $1  a 
drop;  pills,  $\  each;  doctor's  visit,  $100,  or  $50,  or  nothing;  cook's  wages, 
125  a  uay;  hire  of  wagon  and  team,  $50  a  day;  hire  of  rocker,  $150  a  day.  If 
there  happeneti  to  be  an  overstock  in  one  place,  which  was  not  often  the  case 
during  this  year,  prices  were  low  accordingly.  Auv  price,  almost,  would  be 
paid  for  an  article  that  was  wanted,  and  nothing  for  what  was  not  wanted. 
A  Coloma  store- keeper's  bill  in  Dec.  1848  runs  thus:  1  Ik)x  sardines,  $U);  1  lb. 
lianl  bread,  $2;  1  lb.  butter,  $6;  ^  lb.  cheese,  $3;  2  bottles  ale,  $16;  total,  $43; 
and  this  for  not  a  very  elaborate  luncheon  for  two  persons. 
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dysentery,  and   also   scurvy,  owing  to   the   lack   of 
vegetables." 

The  diflferent  exploitations  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  several  permanent  camps,  marked  durinjj 
this  year  by  rude  shanties,  or  at  best  by  log  huts, 
for  stores,  hotels,  and  drinking-saloons.  Some  of  them 
surpassed  in  size  and  population  Sutter's  hitherto  sol- 
itary fortress,  yet  this  post  maintained  its  preemi- 
nence as  an  entrep6t  for  trade  and  point  of  distribution, 
at  least  for  the  northern  and  central  mining  fields, 
and  a  number  of  houses  were  rising  to  increase  its  im- 
portance. On  the  river  were  several  craft  beating 
up  with  passengers  and  goods,  or  unlading  at  the 
landing.  The  ferry,  now  sporting  a  respectable 
barge,  was  in  constant  operation,  and  along  the  roads 
were  rolHng  freight  trains  under  the  lash  and  oaths  of 
frantic  teamsters,  stirring  thick  clouds  of  incandescent 
dust  into  the  hot  air.  Parties  of  horsemen,  witli 
heavy  packs  on  their  saddles,  moved  along  slowly 
enough,  yet  faster  than  the  tented  ox-carts  or  mule- 
wagons  with  their  similar  burdens.  A  still  larger 
proportion  was  foot-sore  wanderers  trudging  along 
undt^r  their  roll  of  blankets,  which  enclosed  a  few 
supplies  of  flour,  bacon,  and  coffee,  a  little  tobacco 
and  whiskey,  ]>erhaps  some  ammunitioil,  and,  sus- 
jHMuled  to  the  straps,  a  frying-pan  of  manifold  utility, 
the  indispensable  pick  and  shovel,  tin  pan  and  cup, 
occasionally  a  gun,  and  at  the  belt  a  pair  of  pistols 
anil  a  dirk.  I'p  the  steep  hills  and  over  the  parched 
plains,  tculing  on  beneath  a  broiling  sun,  such  a  load 
became  a  hoavv  burden  ere  niirhtfall. 

Within  the  fort  all  was  bustle  with  the  thronor  of 
coming  and  going  tratlickors  and  miners,  mostly  rough, 
stal\Nart,  bnnizo-facod  men  in  red  and  blue  woollen 
shirts,  some  in  deerskin  suits,  or  in  oiled-skin  and 
tishormen's  boi>ts,  some  in  sombrero,  Mexican  sash,  and 
spurs,  loaded  with   purchases    or  bearing    enticingly 

*•  Hutfvim  was Mttaiko*!,  l»vit  found  a  rvmoily  in  some  bc«ai-sprouta  which 
had  2«pi'unj^  u}>  tivtu  an  aocidi-iital  s|nll. 
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plethoric  pouches  in  striking  contrast  to  their  fre- 
quently ragged,  unkempt,  and  woe-begone  appear- 
ance. Hardly  less  numerous,  though  less  conspicuous, 
were  the  happy  aboriginals,  arrayed  in  civilization's 
cotton  shirts,  some  with  duck  trousers,  squatting 
in  groups  and  eagerly  discussing  the  yellow  hand- 
kerchiefs, red  blankets,  and  bad  muskets  just  secured 
by  a  little  of  this  so  lately  worthless  stuft'  which  had 
been  lying  in  their  streams  with  the  other  dirt  these 
past  thousand  years. 

Every  storehouse  and  shed  was  crammed  with  mer- 
chandise; provisions,  hardware  and  dry  goods,  whis- 
key and  tobacco,  and  a  hundred  other  things  heaped 
in  indiscriminate  confusion.  The  dwelling  of  the 
hospitable  proprietor,  who  had  a  word  for  everybody, 
and  was  held  in  the  highest  respect,  was  crowded 
with  visitors,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  hotel 
rather  than  private  quarters.  The  guard-house,  now 
deserted  bv  its  Indian  soldiers,  and  most  of  the  build- 
ings  had  been  rented  to  traders  and  hotel-keepers,^® 
who  drove  a  rushing  business,  the  sales  of  one  store 
from  May  1st  to  July  10th  reaching  more  than  §30,- 
000.^^  The  workshops  were  busy  as  ever,  for  the 
places  of  deserting  artisans  could  be  instantly  filled 
trom  passers-by  in  temporary  need. 

In  October  the  heavy  rains  and  growing  cold  ren- 
dered mining  difficult,  and  in  many  directions  impos- 
sible. The  steady  tide  of  migration  now  turned 
toward  the  coast.  Yet  a  large  number  remained, 
800  wintering  at  the  Dry  Diggings  alone,  and  a  large 
number  on  the  Yuba,  working  most  of  the  time,  for 
the  mines  were  yielding  five  ounces  a  day.  Efforts 
proved    remunerative   also    in    many   other   places.'-'^ 

^*A  two-story  house  at  $500  a  month;  rooms  for  $100. 

*•  Sterling's  company  M'rote  Larkin  not  to  dehiy  in  forwarding  stock,  for 
from  .50  to  500  per  cent  could  be  made  on  everything.  There  were  no  fixed 
rates. 

*"  Hayes'  Cal,  Mining,  i.  50;  BnrnetCx  Rec,  MS.,  309-70;  Bnfurn'M  Six 
MoHthi.  irl;  CcU,  Star,  Dec.  12,  1848;  Yuba  Co,  Hist.,  37;  //a//'.«<  JIu<t.  S. 
Jo^e,  172-3. 
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The  more  prudent  devoted  a  little  time  to  erecting  log 
cabins,  and  otherwise  making  themselves  comfortable; 
but  many  who  could  not  resist  the  fascinations  of 
gold-hunting,  and  attempted,  in  ill-provided  and  cloth 
and  brushwood  shanties,  to  brave  the  inclemency  of 
winter,  suftbred  severely.  From  the  beginning  of 
October  till  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  men,  disap* 
pointed  and  sick,  kept  coming  down  to  San  Francisco, 
cursing  the  country  and  their  hard  fate.*^  Indeed, 
there  wore  not  many  among  the  returning  crowd,  rich 
or  poor,  who  could  present  a  respectable  appearance. 
They  wore  a  ragged,  sun-burned  lot,  grimy  and  be- 
spottoil,  with  unshorn  beards  and  long,  tangled  hair; 
some  shoeless,  with  their  feet  blistered  and  bandaged, 
^[any  wore  now  content  to  return  home  and  enjoy 
their  gcHnl  fortune,  but  many  more  remained  to  squao- 
dor  their  earnings  during  the  winter,  to  begin  the 
spring  whore  they  began  the  last  one;  yet  as  a  body, 
the  men  of  1848  profited  more  by  their  gains  than 
the  men  who  came  after  them.^ 

'*  There  >»-ik»  greater  mortality  at  the  end  of  1S18  than  ever  before,  says 
(iW/<n<vii.\  A: :•*■•..  MS.,  1."^. 

"  Among  the  noteil  vuators  st  themiDe«,  apoQ  wbose  teotiinoDy  the  last 
chapters  art*  to  a  grvat  extent  l^ase^l.  I  wv>uld  tirst  mention  J.  H.  Canon,  the 
\lij!kweix»r  of  C^r^m  l>eek,  as  he  subscril^  himself  in  the  title-page  of  bis 
U*i»k,  A\»-'\v  /»Viv  ,Vv*-'iVi».<  ^1/*  fV  .ViK'*,  a*d  a  l^it*'rif^ion  of'  the  GrrtU  Tulare 
y  i.Vr%.  a  iinMll  ivt;kvv>  of  ^  p(\,  pnuteU  at  Stockton  in  1S52,  toacGompauy 
the  ^uvfttiu'r  exu:iv'U  of  the  ^u.^i  JyMUf%iin  Rr pf*f>iicaM.  It  is  significant,  cer- 
tainty, of  ne^  :fi'|Vi|vr  enterprise,  «hen  a  cmintrr  journal  coold  {wint  so  im- 
|v>rc«^ut  and  exivu^j^ive  an  avxvnuivkuiment  to  its  re);ular  issne.  It  ranks  also 
an  the  i\r>t  Kvk  T:ji!fi\u*vl  at  St«.vktv.^.  Note  aim  the  dedication:  *To  the 
Hon.  A,  KunvUl;.  o:  NUmterey.  Cal.,  l>ofe«!or  v^f  Gev>logTand  Botany,  who 
Iws  sjvArxNi  iio'.:>vr  eitoTi^y  nor  e\i.viu«»  in  the  Historioad  Researches  of  Cal- 
itostsk*,  th\*  h..:v.V>  ^  .^rit  i*  r.xxj^t  rwj^eosfully  «te\i:oat^  by  his  obliged  and 
oinsiion:  ^!^'!  \  a:;:,  V::e  Authv  r. '  Let  not  hi*  MTve  {*r:*a.  Mr  Carson  has  made 
a  >ei\  g\v\l  Ivvik.  *r.  eXxXv^.r^iV  xxIr-aVIe  Kvk.  He  sees  well,  thinks  Mell, 
an^l  ^  vt tx-*  \*  X  V. .  : aou ^  >.  \*  •.:  >.  v  c:-.e  ^^<v>^:ag.  Alr>ra*:y  in  lSo2  he  begins  to  talk 
\»  i;h  A-^xx  :■..  '.•.  \«:  :.  .<•  *,•  vxl  v  M  :::v.t*^  uo>r  pass«  waen  each  day  was  big  with 
the  >* .  v.xlv  -^  .fci'  ;  >.>vv^ e: u*  v  f  r*v".".  »i.^*.ux8< *  The  drst  16  ps<eTB  are  devt>ted 
lo  a  de>N".vv:-.oi'.  v^:  :  -e  iv.iue*:  :heiL  foL'.ow  accw  tvrv  c-vd  anecdotes  and 
»ketx'hoj!i;  t-^^■  >»..,.>  vw..lu.",;uj:  >* ::ii  a  vies*.'r*.r::,"c  Ov  ;iie  Tulare  Valley. 
i'iiki^^j^  A  s^'Vjiwvi'.:  '.I  ?he  N.  \  rvj:  .  ^:**  Tv«:ii:g  at  M  >c*erev  in  the  spring 
\^  IS4^  >ft  lu:*.  :-^  >•  A*  *e:  j\\i  >•  ::i  tli*  rtew  >»xr*s*rr'jL  dacoe  v>C  >t  Vitas,  and  was 
Ck*rt^xi  oi».  A'.',  o  M  V  .  '.e  to  t^.e  c>i -^'-x^^-^T*^  H#  Sf'^cxa  work  at  Mormoa 
l^la'.'ia  l'\  V,  .  «^ :.-■.,:  t\Ar:>  ■  u  ;  *  >* x*.r.  bisis,  *:;A:i«-i:z^  ^i»  so  his  kn«es  ta 
^*:v.  *.U*J^"  .;  A  A  »y^^..-  ,:  jks  x:  rv*.<>v.%j:  **^.^  *ii>'"er»  to  its  original 
ei"eH>et^t-v  V::x  xwu-jl  o:  ,vt?  t.^  .^*  yc'.^vnjv^l  ck>t->f  5i«  jevvned  pilgrim  but 
ti:«\  ^x'i:5>.  >fc  .^Nvv  ,i^.v*c  a  xi>xr  si;*>j:-^5  ?.U^>i  b:»  jct^  aai  tsioM^uabely  with 
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Obviously  the  effect  for  good  and  evil  of  finding 
gold  was  first  felt  by  those  nearest  the  point  of  dis- 

tfae  departure  of  his  malady  the  man  departed.  On  passing  throngh  Weber's 
lodiaii  trading  camp,  however,  he  saw  such  heaps  of  glittering  gold  as  brought 
the  ague  on  again  more  violent  than  ever,  resulting  in  a  prolonge<l  stay  at 
Kelsey^s  and  Hangtown.  Instead  of  fortune,  however,  came  sickness,  which 
drove  him  away  to  other  pursuits,  and  brought  him  to  the  grave  at  Stockton 
in  April  1853,  shortly  after  his  election  to  the  legislature.  His  widow  and 
daughter  arrired  from  the  east  a  month  later,  and  being  destitute,  were 
saaisted  to  return  by  a  senerous  subscription. 

Another  member  oi  the  same  regiment,  Henry  I.  Simpson,  who  started 
the'  18th  of  Aug.,  1848,  from  Monterey  to  the  mines,  wrote  a  book  chiefly 
remarkable  from  its  publication  in  New  York,  in  1848,  describing  a  trip  to  the 
mines  which  could  not  hare  been  concluded  much  more  than  three  months 
before  that  time.  It  was  not  impossible,  though  it  was  quick  work,  if  true, 
and  we  will  not  place  Mr  Simpson,  or  his  publishers,  Joyce  k  Company, 
ander  suspicion  unless  we  find  tnem  clearly  guilty.  The  title  is  a  long  one 
for  so  thin  a  book,  a  pamphlet  of  thirty  octavo  pages,  and  somewhat  preten- 
tious, aa  the  result  of  only  three  weeks'  observation;  but  Mr  Simpson  is  not 
the  only  one  who  has  attempted  to  enlighten  the  world  respecting  this  region 
after  a  ten  or  twenty  davs'  ride  through  it,  and  to  tell  more  of  the  country 
than  the  inhabitants  had  ever  known,  thinking  that  because  things  were  new 
to  themselves  they  were  new  to  everybody.  Such  personages  are  your  Todds 
tnd  Richardsons,  your  Grace  Greenwoods,  Pfeifers,  Mary  Cones,  and  fifty 
others  who  cover  their  ignorance  by  brilliant  flashes  that  gleam  before  the 
limple  as  superior  knowled^.  Nevertheless,  I  will  be  charitable,  and  print 
this  title,  wnich,  indeed,  ffives  more  information  than  any  other  part  of  the 
book.  It  reads:  The  EmvjratU^a  Guide  to  the.  Oold  MiiieJi,  Three  Weeks  in 
the.  Go^d  MineSf  or  Adventures  with  the  Oold-Digijers  of  California^  in  Aiifjnat, 
1S4S,  together  vnifh  Advice  to  Emigrant /<y  with  fidl  Instructions  upon  the  hext 
Methods  of  Getting  There,  Living,  Exfjemtes,  etc.,  etc,  and  a  Complete 
Dej^cription  of  the  Country.  With  a  Map  and  JllugtraJions.  Antl  such  a 
map,  and  such  illustrations  I  I  should  say  that  the  draughtsman  had  taken 
the  chart  of  Cortes,  or  Vizcaino,  thrown  in  some  modem  names,  and  daubed 
yellow  a  strip  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay  to  represent  the  cold -fields.  In- 
deed, there  is  very  little  of  California  about  this  map.  The  price  of  tlie 
book  with  the  map  was  25  cents;  without  the  map,  12^  cents.  It  is  to  be 
hopt^  that  purchasers  took  it  in  the  latter  form,  for  the  less  they  had  of  it 
the  wiser  they  would  be.  As  for  illustrations,  there  are  just  four,  whose  only 
merit  is  their  badness.  Fourteen  pages  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  the  nar- 
rative of  a  trip  to  the  mines;  nine  pages  to  a  description  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants;  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  advice  to  emigrants  con- 
cerning outfit  and  ways  to  reach  the  country.  Mr  Simpson's  ideas  are 
rambling  and  inflated,  and  his  pictures  of  the  country  more  gaudy  than 
gorgeous.  He  certainly  tells  large  stories — Bigler  says  wrong  stories — of 
river-beds  paved  with  gold  to  the  thickness  of  a  hand,  of  $20,0^  or  $.30,000 
Worth  picked  out  almost  in  a  moment,  and  so  forth;  but  he  printed  a  book  on 
California  gold  in  the  year  of  its  discovery,  and  this  atones  tor  many  defects. 
Had  all  done  as  well  as  this  soldier-adventurer,  we  should  not  lack  material 
for  the  history  of  California. 

J.  Tyrwhitt  Brooks,  an  Englisn  physician  lately  from  Oregon,  started  in 
May  1848  from  S.  F.  for  the  ^old-field,  with  a  well-eo nipped  party  of  five. 
After  a  fairly  successful  digging  at  Mormon  Island  they  moved  to  Weber 
Creek,  and  thence  to  Bear  Biver,  where,  despite  Indian  hostility,  115  pounds 
of  gold  were  obtained,  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  was  destined  to  fall 
bto  the  hands  of  highwaymen.  The  scenes  and  experiences  of  the  trip  Brooks 
reoordetl  in  a  diary,  which,  forwarded  to  his  brother  in  London,  was  there  pub- 
lished under  title  of  Four  Months  among  the  Gold-Finders  in  Alta  California, 
Hist.  Cax^..  Vol.  Vl.    7 
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covery.  Upon  the  discoverer  himself,  in  whose  mind 
so  suddenly  arose  visions  of  wealth  and  influence,  it 

two  editions  appearing  in  London  in  1849,  and  one  in  America,  followed  by  a 
translation  at  Faris.  A  map  accompanies  the  English  edition,  with  a  yellow 
and  dotted  line  round  the  gold  district  then  extending  from  *R.  d  L.  AJuke- 
lemnes'  to  Bear  Kiver.  The  book  is  well  written,  and  the  author's  observa- 
tions are  such  as  command  respect. 

After  many  sermons  preached  against  money  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  and 
after  lamenting  fervently  the  present  dispensation  for  depriving  him  of  his 
servant,  temptation  also  seized  upon  the  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  at  the  time 
acting  alcalde  at  Monterey,  and  formerly  chaplain  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship 
CongreHs.  With  ive  companions,  including  Lt  Simmons,  Wilkinson,  son  of  a 
former  U.  S.  minister  to  Knssia,  and  Marcy,  son  of  him  who  was  once  sec.  of 
war,  he  started  for  the  diggings  in  Sept.  1848,  freighting  a  wagon  with  cooking 
utensils,  mining  tools,  and  articles  for  Indian  traffic.  He  passed  throuKh 
the  Livermore  cap  to  the  Stanislaus,  meeting  on  the  way  a  ragged  but  ricMy 
laden  party,  whose  display  of  wealth  gave  activity  to  his  movements.  Two 
months  saw  him  back  again,  rich  in  experience  if  not  in  gold,  and  primed  with 
additional  material  for  Ins  Three  Year^  in  California,  a  book  published  in 
New  York  in  1850,  and  covering  the  prominent  incidents  coming  under  his 
ol)servation  during  the  important  days  between  the  summer  of  1846  and  the 
summer  of  1849.  Cal.  life  in  mines  and  settlements,  and  among  the  Spanish 
race,  receives  special  attention,  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  bring  out  quaint 
and  characteristic  features.  Appearing  as  it  did  while  the  gold  fever  was  still 
raging,  the  work  received  much  attention,  and  passed  quickly  through  several 
editions,  later  under  the  changed  title,  Land  of  Gold.  It  also  assisted  into 
notice  his  Deck  and  Fort,  a  diary  like  the  preceding,  issued  the  same  year,  and 
reaching  the  third  edition,  which  treats  of  scenes  and  incidents  during  the 
voyage  to  Cal.  in  1845,  and  constitutes  a  prelude  to  the  other  book.  While 
the  popularity  of  both  rests  mainly  upon  the  time  and  topic,  yet  it  owes  much 
to  the  style,  for  Colton  is  a  genial  writer,  jocose,  with  an  easy,  careless  flow 
of  language,  but  inclines  to  the  exuberant,  and  is  less  exact  in  the  use  of 
words  than  we  should  expect  from  a  professed  dealer  in  unadulterated  truth, 
natural  and  supernatural. 

Six  Months  in  the  Gold  Mines ;  heinrj  a  JournaX  of  TTiree  Years'  Ife4fidenre 
in  Ujtpfr  and  Lower  CfUifomia,  lS47-9j  is  a  small  octavo  of  172  pages  by  E. 
Gould  Buflfum,  sometime  lieiit  in  the  first  reg.,  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  and  before 
that  conneotecl  with  the  N.  Y.  press.  It  was  published  while  the  author  re- 
mained in  Cal.,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  printed  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  Cal.,  no  less  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  material 
concerning  the  period  it  covers,  1848-9,  than  on  account  of  the  ability  of  the 
author  For  he  was  an  educated  man,  remarkably  free  from  prejudice,  a  close 
observer,  and  possessing  sound  judgment,  lie  is  careful  in  his  statements, 
conscientious,  not  given  to  exaggeration,  and  his  words  and  ways  are  such  as 
inspire  confidence.  Tlie  publishers'  notice  is  dated  May  18.">0.  The  author's 
introduction  is  dated  at  S.  F.  Jan.  1,  1S.'>0.  Hence  his  book  cannot  treat  of 
events  happening  later  than  1849.  First  is  given  his  visit  to  the  mines,  nota- 
bly on  the  Bear,  Yuba,  and  American  rivers,  with  the  attendant  experiences 
and  observations.  Then  follow  a  description  of  the  gold  region,  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  country  in  his  opinion,  movements  toward  government,  descrip- 
tir)na  of  oI<l  and  new  towns,  and  a  dissertiition  on  Lower  Cal.  The  style  is 
pleasant — simple,  terse,  strong,  yet  graceful,  and  with  no  egoism  or  affecta- 
tions. 

No  less  valuable  than  the  preceding  for  the  present  subject  are  a  number 
of  manuscript  journals  and  memoirs  by  pioneers,  recording  their  personal  ex- 
periences of  matters  connected  with  tlie  mines,  trade,  and  other  features  of 
early  Cal.  periods.  Most  of  them  are  referred  t>  elsewhere,  and  I  need  here 
only  instance  two  or  three.     A.  F.  Coronel,  sul)sequently  mayor  of  Los  An. 
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fell  like  the  gold  of  Nibelungen,  in  the  Edda,  which 
brought  nothing  but  ill  luck  to  the  possessor.  And 
to  Sutter,  his  partner,  being  a  greater  man,  it  proved 
a  greater  curse.  Yet  this  result  was  almost  wholly 
the  fault  of  the  man,  not  of  the  event.  What  might 
have  been  is  not  my  province  to  discuss ;  what  was 
and  is  alone  remain  for  me  to  relate.  We  all  think 
that  of  the  opportunity  given  these  men  we  should 
have  made  better  use;  doubtless  it  is  true.  They 
were  simple  backwoods  people;  we  have  knocked  our 
heads  against  each  other  until  they  have  become  hard ; 
our  tongues  are  sharpened  by  lying,  and  our  brains 
made  subtle  by  much  cheating.  Sutter  and  Marshall, 
though  naturally  no  more  honest  than  other  men, 
were  less  astute  and  calculating;  and  while  the  former 
had  often  met  trick  with  trick,  it  Was  against  less 
skilled  players  than  those  now  entering  the  game.  In 
their  intercourse  with   the   outside  world,  although 

geles,  and  a  prominent  Califomian,  made  a  trip  to  the  Stanislaus  and  found 
lich  depoflits,  as  related  in  his  6^0^09  de  Co/.,  a  volume  of  205  pp.,  which  forms 
one  of  the  b^t  narratives,  especially  of  happenings  before  tlie  conquest.  Ouo 
of  his  fellow-miners  in  1848  was  Agustin  Jaussens,  a  Frenchman,  who  canio 
toCal.  in  1834  as  one  of  the  colonists  of  that  year.  Ho  left  his  rancho  at 
Santa  In^  in  Sept.  1848,  with  several  Indian  servants,  and  remained  at  the 
Stanislaus  till  late  in  Dec.  In  his  Vida  y  Ave nturaa  en  California  de  Don 
Affuxtin  Janssehit  vecino  de  Santa  Bdrltara^  Dictadas  ]>or  6l  miamo  tt  Thovws 
S<ivfi'je^  M8.,  187S,  he  shows  the  beginning  of  the  race  aggressions  from  which 
the  Latins  were  subsequently  to  suffer  severely.  Besiiles several  hundred  of 
Buch  dictations  in  separate  and  voluminous  form,  I  have  minor  accounts  in 
letter  and  reports,  bound  with  historic  collections,  such  as  Larkin^  Doc^t,  MS., 
L-ix.;  Doc.  Hist.  CcU.y  MS.,  i.-iv.;  VallejOt  Docs^  MS.,  i.-xxxvi.  passim. 
Instance  the  observations  of  Charles  B.  Sterling  and  James  Williams,  ooth  in 
the  service  of  Larkin,  and  who  mined  and  traded  on  the  south  and  north 
branches  of  the  American,  with  some  success.  The  official  report  of  Thomas 
0.  Larkin  to  the  sec.  of  state  of  June  23,  1848,  was  based  on  a  personal  visit 
to  the  central  mining  region  early  in  that  month.  So  was  that  of  Col  K.  B. 
Mason,  who  left  Monterey  June  17th,  attended  by  W.  T.  Sherman  and  Quar- 
termaster Folsom;  escorted  by  four  soldiers.  By  way  of  Sonoma  they  reached 
Sutter's  Fort,  where  the  4th  of  July  was  diUy  celebrated,  and  thence  moved 
up  the  sooth  branch  of  the  American  River  to  Weber  Creek.  Mason  was 
inmmoned  back  to  Monterey  from  this  point,  but  had  seen  enouff  h  to  enable 
him  to  write  the  famous  report  of  Aug.  17th  to  the  adj. -gen.  at  Vvashington, 
which  started  the  gold  fever  abroail.  A  later  visit  during  the  autumn  ex- 
tended to  the  Stanislaus  and  Sonora  diggings.  Folsom  also  made  a  report, 
but  gare  little  new  information.  He  attempted  to  furnish  tiie  world,  through 
Gen.  Jcsup,  with  a  history  and  desoription  of  the  country,  in  which  effort  he 
attained  no  signal  success.  He  did  not  like  the  climate;  he  did  not  like  the 
mines.  Yet  he  was  gracious  enough  to  sav,  *  I  went  to  them  in  the  most 
•eepticid  frame  of  mind,  and  came  away  a  believer/ 
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they  were  adventurers,  they  proved  themselves  little 
better  than  children,  and  as  such  they  were  grossly 
misused  by  the  gold-thirsting  rabble  brought  down 
upon  them  by  their  discovery. 

Marshall  and  Sutter  kept  the  Mormons  at  work  on 
the  saw-mill  as  best  they  were  able,  until  it  was  com- 
pleted and  in  operation,  which  was  on  the  11th  of 
March.  The  Mormons  merited  and  received  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  their  employers  for  faithAilness  in 
holding  to  their  agreements  midst  constantly  increas- 
ing temptations.  Both  employers  engaged  also  in 
mming,  especially  near  the  mill,  claiming  a  right  to 
the  ground  about  it,  which  claim  at  first  was  gener- 
ally respected.  With  the  aid  of  their  Indians  they 
took  out  a  quantity  of  gold;  but  this  was  quickly  lost; 
and  more  was  found  and  lost.  Sutter  mined  else- 
where with  Indians  and  Kanakas,  and  claims  never  to 
have  derived  any  profit  from  these  efforts.  The  mill 
could  not  be  made  to  pay.  Several  issues  before  long 
arose  between  Marshall  and  the  miners  regarding 
their  respective  rights  and  the  treatment  of  the 
natives. 

Marshall  was  less  fortunate  than  almost  any  of  the 
miners.  This  ill  success,  combined  with  an  exagger- 
ated estimate  of  his  merits  as  discoverer,  left  its 
impress  on  his  mind,  subjecting  it  more  and  more  to 
his  spiritualistic  doctrines.  In  obedience  to  phantom 
beckonings,  he  flitted  hither  and  thither  about  the 
foothills,  but  his  supernatural  friends  failed  him  in 
every  instance.^  He  became  petulant  and  querulous. 
Discouraged  and  soured,  he  grows  restive  under  en- 
croachments on  his  scanty  property,^  and  the  abuse 

^  'Should  I  go  to  new  localities '  says  Marshall,  'and  commence  to  open  a 
new  mine,  betore  I  could  prospect  the  git)UDd,  nnmbers  flocked  in  and  com- 
menced seeking  all  arouna  me,  and,  as  numbers  tell,  some  one  would  find  the 
load  before  me  and  inform  their  party,  and  the  ground  was  claimed.  Then 
I  would  travel  again.  *  Twice  Sutter  gave  him  a  prospector's  outfit  and  started 
him.  He  was  no  longer  content  with  his  former  plodding  industry.  'He 
was  always  after  big  things,*  Sutter  said.  I  have  wondered  that  he  did  not 
in  the  first  instance  attribute  his  discovery  to  the  direction  of  the  spirits. 

'^  Early  in  1 849,  after  Winters  aud  Bayley  had  purchased  the  half-intereet 
of  Sutter  in  the  saw-mill,  and  one  third  of  the  haU-interest  of  Marshalif 
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and  butchery  of  his  aboriginal  prot^g^s.  Forced  by 
the  now  enraged  miners  to  flee  from  his'  home  and 
property,  he  shoulders  his  pack  of  forty  pound?-  and 
tramps  the  mountains  and  ravines,  living  on  rict>.  He 
seeks  employment  and  is  refused.  "We  employ  you  T'*. 
they  cry  ironically.  "You  must  find  gold  for  us.-* 
You  found  it  once,  and  you  can  again."  And  it  is 
told  for  a  fact,  and  sworn  to  by  his  former  partner, 
that  they  "threatened  to  hang  him  to  a  tree,  mob 
him,  etc.,  unless  he  would  go  with  them  and  point 
out  the  rich  diggings."* 

There  is  something  unaccountable  in  all  this.  Mar- 
shall must  have  rendered  himself  exceedin^fly  obnox- 
ious  to  the  miners,  who,  though  capable  of  fiendish  acts, 
were  not  fiends.  While  badly  treated  in  some  respects, 
he  was  undoubtedly  to  blame  in  others.  Impelled  by 
the  restlessness  which  had  driven  him  west,  and  over- 
come by  morbid  reflections,  he  allowed  many  of  his  good 
qualities  to  drift.  In  his  dull,  unimaginative  way  he 
out-Timoned  Timon  in  misanthropy.  He  fancied  him- 
self followed  by  a  merciless  fate,  and  this  was  equiva- 
lent to  courting  such  a  destiny.^^     It  is  to  be  regretted 

minen  and  others  came  in  and  squatted  on  the  ground  claimed  by  Marshall, 
regardless  of  the  posted  notices  warning  them  off.  'Tliirtcen  of  Sutter  & 
Marehairs  oxen  soon  went  down  into  the  canon,'  says  Marshall,  *and  tlience 
down  hungry  meu*s  throats.  These  cost  $400  per  yoke  t<j  replace.  Se\cn  of 
my  horses  went  to  carry  weary  men's  packs.'  The  mill  hands  dcserteti,  and 
before  the  mill  could  be  started  agaiu  certain  white  men  at  Murderer's  liar 
batchered  some  Indians  and  ravished  their  women.  Tiie  Indians  retaliated 
and  killed  four  or  five  white  men.  So  far  it  was  an  even  thing;  the  white 
men  had  met  only  their  just  deserts.  But  the  excuse  to  shoot  natives  was  too 
gootl  to  be  lost.  A  mob  gathered,  and  failing  to  fmd  the  hostile  tribe,  attacked 
the  Culumas,  who  were  wholly  innocent  and  friendly,  and  many  of  them  at 
work  al>out  the  mill.  Of  these  they  shot  down  seven;  and  when  Marshall  in- 
terfered to  defend  his  people,  the  mob  threatened  him,  so  that  he  was  obli^^ed 
Xfj  fly  for  his  life.  After  a  time  he  returned  to  C.'oloma  only  to  find  the  place 
claimed  by  others,  who  had  laid  out  a  town  there.  Completely  bankrupt, 
Marshall  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place  in  search  of  food,  and  soon  he  was  in* 
formed  that  the  miners  had  destroyed  the  dam,  an*!  stolen  the  mill  timliers, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  saw  mill.  'Neither  Marshall,  Winters,  nor 
Bayley  ever  received  a  dollar  for  their  property.'  Par«oivC  Life  of  MarshnU^ 
188. 

"  *  To  save  him,  I  procured  and  secreted  a  horse,  and  with  this  he  cscaptMl.' 
Affidavit  of  John  Winters,  in  Parsowx  L^f-  of  Marshtilt,  178.  See  also  Mar- 
ihairs  statement,  in  JJunhar's  Romnncf  of  the  Atft\  117  *23. 

^  *I  wandered  for  more  than  four  years,  he  continues, ...  *  feeling  myself 
imder  some  fatal  influence,  a  curse,  or  at  least  some  bad  circumstances.' 
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that  he  s^kialso  into  poverty,  passing  the  last  twenty- 
eight  y€|a*PS'of  his  life  near  Coloma,  the  centre  of  his 
drea'ttjs,  sustained  by  scanty  fare  and  shadowy  hopes 
of^p^cognition.^ 

JF'i/iMlly  he  breaks  forth:  'I  see  no  reason  why  the  p:oveminent  should  give  to 
'omers  and  not  to  me.     lu  God's  name,  can  the  circumstance  of  my  being  the 
\  •  fi|*St  to  find  the  gold  regions  of  California  be  a  cause  to  deprive  me  of  every 
,\^  '   right  pertaining  to  a  citizen  from  under  the  flag?'    These,  I  say,  are  not  the 
' .  •*  ,  *  seutinients  of  a  healthy  mind.     The  govenunent  was  not  ^\'ing  more  to  others 
\    '•      than  to  him.     One  great  trouble  was,  that  he  early  conceived  the  idea,  wholly 
'*•         erroneous,  that  the  government  and  the  world  owed  him  a  great  debt;  that 
but  for  him  gold  in  C/alifomia  never  would  have  been  found.     In  some  way 
Marshall  became  mixed  up  with  that  delectable  association,  the  Hounds.     Of 
coilrse  he  denies  having  been  one  of  them,  but  his  knowledge  of  their  watch- 
word and  other  secrets  looks  suspicious.     Judging  entirely  by  his  own  state- 
ments, particularly  by  his  denials,  I  deem  it  more  than  probable  that  he  was 
a  membner  of  the  ttfina. 

^  Returning  to  Coloma  in  the  spring  of  1857,  he  obtained  some  odd  jobs  of 
work  sawing  wood,  making  gardens,  and  cleaning  wells.     Then  for  $15  he 
purchased  some  land  of  little  value  on  the  hill -side  adjacent  and  planted  a 
vineyard.     He  obtained  for  some  years  a  small  pension  from  the  state.     'An 
object  of  charity  on  the  part  of  the  state,*  say  a  Barstow,  SttU.y  MS.,  14.    Sut- 
ter, Peru.  Jiem.^  MS.,  205,  says  the  same.     The  Elko  Independent,  Jan.  15, 
1870,  states  that  he  was  then  livint;  at  Kelsey  s  Diggings.     *He  is  upward  of 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  though  feeble,  is  obliged  to  work  for  his  board  and 
clothes,  not  being  able  to  earn  more.*    Mr  E.  vVeller  writes  me  in  Aug.  1881 
from  Coloma:  *Mr  Marshall  is  liviiic  at  Kelsey,  about  three  miles  from  this 
place.     He  has  a  small  orchard  in  this  place  which  he  rents  out  for  $25  per 
year.     He  was  never  married.     He  is  trying  a  little  at  raining,  but  it  is  rather 
up-hill  work,  for  he  is  now  a  feeble  old  man.  *    He  died  in  August  18S5,  aged 
7A.    Among  authorities  referring  to  him  are  Bartftow'a  Utat.,  MS.,  14;  BumeU*s 
■jRec,  M8.,  ii.  10;  Crosftys  EixrUsin  Col.,  M8.,  17;  A7inal^<tqfS.  F.,  767,  whei-e 
may  be  found  a  |X)or  portrait;  Suiter's  Pors.  Rec,  MS.,  160 and  20^^-6;  Powers* 
Afoot,  292-3;  SchlagintioeU,  Col.,  216.    The^oc.  Uncord- U iiion,  Jan,  20,  1872, 
states  that  he  was  *  forced  in  his  old  age  to  eke  out  a  scanty  sul)sistence  by 
delivering  rough  lectures  based  upon  his  wretclied  career.*  Further  references. 
Grass  Valley  Union,  April  19,  1870;  SaiUa  Cniz  SeiUinel,  July  17,  1875;  Fol- 
Hoin   Te/ff/raph,  Sept.   17,    1871;  Solano  Rf publican^  Sept.  29,    1870;  Napa 
Requittr,' Aug.    1,   1874;    ValUjo   Chron.,    Oct.  10,    1874;    Truckee    Tribune, 
Jau.  8,  1870;  *S'.  F,  Alia  C(U.,  May  5,  1872,  and  Aug.   17,  1874;  S.  F.  News 
Letter,  Ju\y   19,   1879;  History  of  Neviu la,  T^\  S.  F,  Bulletin,  Dec.  6,   1855; 
Au*,'.  10-14,  1885;  Yolo  Co.  Hist.,  86;  Tinkham's  HU.  Stockton,  108;  Lancey's 
(  ruise  (ftlie  D'tk,  MS.,  66;  San  Joaquin  County  //int.,  20;  StUter  Co.  Hist.,  21. 
Tke  Roma  lice  of  th^*  A<je,  or  the  Dincovery  of  Gold  in  California,  by  Edtoard  E. 
Dnnhar,  New  York.  I8(i7,  was  written  with  the  view  of  securing  government 
relief  for  Sutter.     Duubar  writes  gnij)hically,  and  begins  his  book  with,  these 
words:  *  Somebody  has  said  that  history  is  an  incorrigible  liar.*    If  all  history 
were  writt<.»n  as  ^Ir  Dunbar  writes,  I  should  fully  agree  with  him.     Little 
that  is  reliable  has  been  printed  on  Marshall  and  the  gold  discovery,  eye- 
witnesses, even,  seemingly  forgetting  more  than  they  remember.     The  most 
important  work  upon  the  subject  is  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  James   W, 
Marshall,  by  George  Frederic  Parsons,  published  in  Sacramento  by  James  W. 
Marshall  and  W.  Burke,  in  1870.     The  facts  here  brought  out  with  the  utmost 
clearness  and   discrimination  were   taken  from   those  best   knowing  them. 
George  Frederic  Pareotis  was  l>oru  at  Brighton,  England,  June  15,  1840.     He 
was  educato<l  at   private  schools.     Having  s[)ent  live  years  at  sea,  during 
which   he  several   times  visited   the  East  Indies,  he  was  attracted  by  tha 
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With  regard  to  Sutter,  his  position  and  possibilities, 
there  was  within  reach  boundless  wealth  for  him,  could 
he  have  seized  it;  his  fall  was  as  great  though  not  so 
rapid  as  Marshall's.  Out  of  the  saw-mill  scheme  he 
came  well  enough,  gathering  gold  below  Coloma,  and 
selling  his  half-interest  in  the  mill  for  $6,000.  His 
troubles  began  at  the  flour-mill.  After  he  had  ex- 
pended not  less  than  $30,000  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
complete   it,    it    went  to   decay.^     The  men   in  the 

reports  of  the  gold-tielda  of  Cariboo  in  1862,  and  made  an  expedition  thither. 
Returning  from  the  mines  unsuccessful,  he  entered  journalism  in  Victoria, 
V.  L  In  lSi>3  he  started  a  paper  called  the  North  Pacific  Time^,  at  New- 
Westminster,  B.  C.  The  population  was  too  small  to  Support  it,  and  it  was 
abandoned  in  a  few  months.  Ue  then  went  to  San  Francisco,  and  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Exctminer,  In  1867  he  left  that  pauer  to  take  a  position  on  the 
S.  F.  Tinus,  Entering  the  local  staff,  he  iinally  became  the  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  paper,  and  occupied  that  post  when  it  was  merged  in  the  A^ta. 
This  occurred  at  the  end  of  1869,  and  the  same  winter  Mr  Parsons  assumed 
editorial  control  of  the  Sacramento  Rfcordy  a  republican  journal.  He  con- 
tinued to  edit  the  Record  until  it  was  cousoliilated  with  the  Sacramento 
Union  as  the  Record- Union,  and  subsequently  to  that  until  1882,  when  he  left 
California  and  accepted  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Mr  Parsons  was  married  in  1869,  and  had  one  daughter,  Melami, 
who  died  in  1881  of  typhoid  fever.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Overland 
Monihl;i  during  the  editorship  of  Bret  Harte,  and  has  written  several  short 
it«nis  besides  magazine  articles,  ordinary  press  work,  reviews,  and  his  life  of 
Marshall.  Mr  Palisons*  life  has  been  notable  for  its  quietness  and  evenness. 
1  have  not  known  a  journalist  in  the  field  of  my  history  su|)erior,  if  equal, 
to  him  in  philosophic  insight,  knowledge  of  men  and  tilings,  critical  famil- 
iarity with  literature,  or  power  and  chunn  of  style.  He  is  not  a  man,  how- 
ever, who  would  ever  parade  his  name  bef(^re  the  public.  Personal  notoriety 
is  repellant  to  him.  Considering  his  capacity  and  character,  tlie  people  of 
the  whole  country'  are  to  be  congratulated  that  lie  has  taken  an  editorial  place 
OQ  the  Tribune^  a  journal  of  splendid  talent  and  national  iuHueiice,  as  the 
sphere  of  his  influence  is  thus  greatly  enlarged.  Mr  Parsons  is  a  man  <if  solid 
accomplislmients  and  sterling  integrity.  He  is  preeminently  a  hater  of  sliams 
in  politics  or  society.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  if  editors  like  him  were  more  numerous. 

**  *  My  grist-mill  never  was  finished.  Everything  was  stolen,  even  the 
stones.  There  is  a  saying  that  men  will  steal  everything  but  a  mile-stone  and 
a  mill-stone.  They  stole  my  mill-stones.  They  stole  the  bells  from  the  fort, 
ajid  gate- weights;  the  hides  they  stole,  and  salmon-barrels.  I  had  200  bar- 
rels which  I  had  made  for  salmon.  I  was  just  beginning  to  cure  salmon  then. 
1  had  put  up  some  before,  enough  to  try  it,  and  to  ascertain  that  it  would  l)e 
a  gfXMi  business.  Some  of  the  cannon  at  the  fort  were  stolen,  and  some  I  g:i\  e 
to  neighbors  that  they  might  fire  them  on  the  4th  of  July.  My  property  was 
all  left  expose<l,  an<l  at  the  mercv  of  the  rabble,  when  gold  was  discovered. 
My  men  ail  deserted  me.  Icoulcl  not  shut  the  gates  of  my  fort  and  k(;ep  out 
the  rabble.  They  would  have  broken  them  down.  The  country  swarmed  w  i  Lh 
lawless  men.  Emigrants  drove  their  stock  into  my  yard,  and  used  my  grain 
with  impunity.  Expostulation  did  no  good.  I  was  alone.  There  mus  no 
law.  If  one  felt  one  s  self  insulteil,  one  might  shoot  the  otTender.  One  man 
shot  another  for  a  slight  provocation  in  the  fort  under  my  very  nose.  Phil- 
osopher Pickett  shot  a  very  goo<l  man  who  differed  with  him  on  some  ques- 
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fields  asked  for  more  and  more  pay,  until  a  demand 
for  ten  dollars  a  day  compelled  Sutter  to  let  them  go. 
These  were  the  first  to  leave  him ;  then  his  clerk  went, 
then  his  cook,  and  finally  his  mechanics.**  At  the 
tannery,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  becoming 
profitable,  leather  was  left  to  rot  in  the  vats,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  collected  hides  were  rendered  valueless. 
So  in  all  the  manufactories,  shoe-shop,  saddle-shop, 
hat  and  blacksmith  shops,  the  men  deserted,  leaving 
their  work  in  a  half-finished  state.  Where  others  suc- 
ceeded he  failed;  he  tried  merchandising  at  Coloma, 
but  in  vain,  and  retired  in  January  1849.  The  noise  of 
interlopers  and  the  bustle  of  business  about  the  fort 
discomfited  the  owner,  and  with  his  Indians  he  moved 
to  Hock  Farm,  then  in  charge  of  a  majordomo.  Sut- 
ter evidently  could  not  cope  with  the  world,  partic- 
ularly with  the  sharp  and  noisy  Yankee  world.** 

Tenfold  greater  were  Sutter's  advantages  to  profit 
by  this  discovery  than  were  those  of  his  neighbors, 
who  secured  rich  results.  With  a  well-provisioned 
fortress  adjacent  to  the  mines,  a  large  grant  of  land 

tion. '  SuUer^s  Peru,  Rem, ,  MS. ,  19.V6.  All  Sutter's  pains  in  establishing  Indus* 
tries  went  for  nothing.  Burnett's  Jie.c.y  MS.,  ii.  13;  Thornton^s  Or.  and  ('af,, 
ii.  270;  Sac.  III.,  7;  Browne's  Bes.,  15;  Gold  Hill  News,  April  16,  1872;  Zor- 
itm'x  DocR,  MS.,  vi.  G3. 

''  '  The  Mormons  did  not  like  to  leave  my  mill  unfiiiished,'  Sutter  remarks, 
*  but  they  got  the  gold  fever  like  everyl)ody  else/  Hutchings*  Mag.,  ii.  197. 
See  also  Sant<i  Cruz  Srntintl,  July  17,  187.'). 

'^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Swiss  had  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of.    He 
was  his  o\%ni  greatest  enemy.     His  representations  of  the  disastrous  effect 
upon  him  of  the  gold  discovery  were  greatly  exaggerated.     They  were  by 
no  nicjins  so  l)ad  as  he  wislicd  them  to  appear.     During  harvest-time  in  the 
your  of  discovery  he  was  much  Ixitter  oflf  than  his  neighbors,  who  never 
asked  indemnification  from  the  government.    Says  Col  Mason,  who  was  there  in 
July:  *  I  before  mentioned  that  the  greater  part  of  the  farmers  and  ranclieros 
had  abandoned  their  fields  to  go  to  the  mines;  this  is  not  the  case  with  Oipt. 
Sutter,  who  was  carefully  gathering  his  wheat,  estimated  at  40,000  bushels. 
Flour  is  already  worth  at  Sutter's  §.JG  a  Iwirrel,  and  soon  will  be  ^r>0.     It  was 
rcp(>rte<l  that  Capt.  Sutter's  crop  of  wlieot  for  1S40  would  bo  75,000  bushels.* 
Shi'rwouVs  Pocket  Guide  to  CcU.,  18.     He  had  received  liberally  from  the 
^lexican  goveniment  what  was  lil>erally  ratilied  by  the  American  govern- 
ment.    Far  more  manly,  not  to  say  resi^ctablc,  would  it  have  been  hatl  he 
lived  modestly  on  some  small  portion  of  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  or  of  good 
fortune,  instead  of  spending  his  old  a^e  complaining,  and  im|)ortuning  the 
government  for  alms.     JIverything  had  been  giv(?n  him,  fertile  lands,  and 
golden  opiX)rtunity.     With  these  he  Hhuuld  have  been  content.     In  return — I 
glatlly  record  it — lie  gave  ni<l  to  suffering  emigrants,  ami  nobly  exercised  a 
bounteous  hospitality,  and  that  to  many  who  afterward  treated  him  vilely. 
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stocked  with  cattle  and  horses — land  on  which  shortly 
after  began  to  be  built  the  second  city  in  the  state — 
and  with  broad  fields  under  cultivation ;  with  a  market, 
at  fabulous  prices,  for  everything  he  could  supply — 
he  should  have  barrelled  a  schooner-load  of  gold-dust, 
even  though  the  emigrants  did  encroach  on  his  claims, 
settle  on  his  land,  steal  his  horses  and  other  effects, 
and  butcher  some  of  his  cattle  and  hocrs.  Further 
than  this,  it  was  not  until  more  than  a  year  after  the 
discovery,  during  which  time  the  owner  of  New  Hel- 
vetia abandoned  his  duties  and  let  things  drift,  that 
any  serious  inroads  were  made  on  his  droves  of  wild 
and  uncared-for  cattle.  The  truth  is,  had  the  grand 
discovery  been  less,  Sutter's  loss  would  have  been  less ; 
had  the  discovery  been  quite  small,  Sutter's  profit  from 
it  would  have  been  great.  In  other  words,  Sutter 
was  not  man  enough  to  grasp  and  master  his  good 
fortune. 

There  are  those  who  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
censure  California  for  not  doing  more  for  Sutter  and 
Marshall.  Such  censure  is  not  only  unjust,  but  silly 
and  al>surd.  There  was  no  particular  harm  in  flinging 
to  these  men  a  gratuity  out  of  the  public  purse,  and 
Something  of  the  kind  was  done.  It  was  wholly 
proper  to  hang  a  portrait  of  Sutter  in  the  hall  of  the 
state  capitol  beside  that  of  Vallejo  and  others. 

If  there  are  any  who  wish  to  worship  the  memory 
of  Marshall,  let  his  likeness  be  also  placed  in  the  pan- 
theon. It  is  all  a  matter  of  taste.  But  when  outside 
critics  begin  to  talk  of  duty  and  decency  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  it  is  well  enough  to  in(|uire  more  closely 
into  the  matter,  and  determine  just  what,  if  anything, 
is  due  to  these  men. 

When  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  by  his  ijfenius 
or  efforts  renders  the  state  a  great  service,  it  is  proper 
tliat  such  service  should  be  publicly  ac^knowhnlged, 
and  if  the  person  or  his  family  become  poor  and  need 
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pecuniary  aid,  the  state  should  give  it  liberally  ai:d 
ungrudgingly.  The  people  of  California  are  among 
the  most  free-hearted  and  frce-lianded  of  any  in  the 
world;  there  never  has  been  any  popular  feeling 
against  Marshall  and  Sutter ;  that  more  was  not  given 
them  was  neither  a  matter  of  money  nor  a  matter  of 
ill-will  or  prejudice.  The  question  was  simply  asked, 
What  had  these  men  done  to  entitle  them  to  lavish 
reward  on  the  part  of  the  people?  To  one  of  them, 
and  him  a  foreigner,  was  secured  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment a  title  to  princely  possessions  in  the  midst  of 
princely  opportunities.  That  he  failed  to  secure  to 
himself  the  best  and  most  lasting  advantages  of  his 
position,  and  like  a  child  let  go  his  hold  on  all  his  vast 
possessions,  was  no  fault  of  the  people,  and  entitles 
him  to  no  special  sympathy.  Marshall,  made  of  quito 
common  clay,  but  still  a  free-born  American  citizen, 
with  rights  equal  to  the  best,  happened  to  stumble  on 
gold  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  six  months  before  some 
one  else  would  certainly  have  done  so.  .  The  fame  of 
it  was  his,  and  as  much  of  the  gold  as  he  chose  to 
shovel  up  and  carry  away.  There  was  not  the  least 
merit  on  his  part  connected  with  the  event.  That  he 
failed  to  profit  by  his  opportunity,  assuming  that  the 
world,  by  reason  of  the  immortal  accident,  owed  him  a 
great  debt  which  it  would  not  pay;  that  he  became 
petulant,  half-crazed,  and  finally  died  in  obscurity — 
was  no  fault  of  the  people.  Any  free-born  American 
citizen  has  the  right  to  do  the  same  if  he  chooses.  I 
grant  that  he  as  well  as  Sutter  could  justly  claim 
roconipenso  for  spoliation  by  mobs — though  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  ever  suffered  greatly  at  the 
hands  of  mobs — and  the  continuance  of  the  temporary 
pension  granted  them  would  not  have  been  particu- 
larly objectionable,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  applied 
to  Hargrave,  the  Australian  gold-finder.  The  services 
of  the  latter,  however,  had  the  consecration  of  a  self- 
impcjsed  task — exploration  with  an  aim.     As  a  blind 
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instrument  in  the  hands  of  inevitable  development, 
as  a  momentary  favorite  of  fortune,  I  concede  Mar- 
shall every  credit.  I  also  admit  that  Sutter,  as  the 
builder  of  a  great  establishment  in  the  wilderness, 
with  industries  supporting  numerous  dependents,  thus 
bringing  the  truest  method  of  culture  to  savages,  and 
as  the  promoter  of  the  undertaking  at  Coloma,  is 
entitled  to  a  share  in  the  recognition  which  must 
connect  him  with  the  accidental  founders  of  the  golden 
era  of  California.  But  to  talk  of  injustice  or  niggard- 
liness on  the  part  of  the  state  of  California;  to  imply 
that  there  was  any  necessity  for  either  of  these  men 
to  throw  themselves  away,  or  that  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia did  not  feel  or  do  rightly  by  them — is,  as  I 
Baid  before,  silly  and  absurd.^ 

'1  Fuller  references  for  the  preceding  six  chapters  are:  Bidtoeira  CaJ,  in 
I84I-S,  MS.,  passim;  OaL'mdo,  Apuntea,  MS.,  68-9;  Buffum'a  Six  MoiUha, 
45-6,  60,  63-^,  67-9,  104-5,  126-3S;  Dunbar's  Romance  of  the  Aijt,  92-100, 
103,  107-16;  Kip,  in  Overland  Monthly,  ii.  410;  Zamacois,  Iliat.  M4j,,  x.  1 141; 
Ferry,  CcU,,  103-4,  315-20;  lUust.  Napa  Co,,  and  Hist,  Napa  and  Lake, 
passim;  AnnaU  0/  S.  /!,  130-2,  174,  210,  311,  407,  486;  Arch.  Col.,  Un- 
hound  DocH,  MS.,  141,  318,  408-11;  Clyman's  Diary,  MS.;  Colton'a  Three 
Yrar^,  2G6,  451;  lie/trre's  Tour  0/  Duty,  228-52;  Castanartft,  Col,  Dor.,  AIS., 
2:5;  ValUJofS,),  Xotas  Ilist^ricas,  US.,  35;  Hairs  Hist.,  192-3;  FmdUVsState- 
mnit,  MS.,  5-7;  Tinkham's  Hist,  Stockton,  1-50,  71-4,  108-15,  303;  U.  S, 
Gov.  Docs,  H.  Ex.  17,  528-36,  561;  Famham's  Cat,,  354-6;  Dwindles  Add, 
before  Pioneers,  1866,  28;  Hancock's  Thirteen  Years,  MS.,  121-2;  Yoh  Co, 
Ili^f.,  paj»8im;  Dana's  Two  Years^  324;  Coast  Review,  iv.  73-5,  217,  265-8; 
T.  25-8.  65-8,  107-8;  Trcasitry  of  Travel,  99-101;  NajKi  liefinter,  Aug.  1, 
1S74;  First  Steamship  Pioneers,  368;  Janj*sens,  Viday  Avent.,  MS.,  198-200; 
Johnson's  Cal.  and  Or.;  Coutt's  Diary,  MS.,  passim;  Slocum  and  Co.'s  ( 'ontra 
Cf»^taCo,  Hist.,  passim;  Foster^ s  Gold  Regions,  17-22;  Yulxi  Co,  Hist,,  'i'.\-l, 
107,  129-30;  Coronet,  Cosas  de  Cal.,  MS.;  Hist,  Atlas  Alameda  Co.,  17-20; 
R-cnc  d*:s  Deux  Mondes,  Feb.  1,  1849;  Tyler's  Monnoa  Battalion,  333;  Tut- 
hiU's  Cal.,  226-34;  Wood's  Hi^t.  Alain.  Co.,  passim;  Bamlini,  Ajntutes  Hist. 
Alia  Cal.,  MS.,  7,  17-19,  48-9;  Schuck's  Scrap-Book,  76-83;  TuUidfje's  Life 
0/  Young,  203-4,  207-8;  Hist,  Marin  Co.,  passim;  Sac,  Direct.,  1871,  17; 
Frignet,  Hist,  Cal.,  79-80;  Ptdmer's  Wagon  Trains,  MS.,  43;  Trurkee  Trib- 
«/**•,  Jan.  8,  1870;  Browne's  Mininrj  Res.,  13-10;  Cal,  Pioneers,  Celebration 
Srapi;  Herbert  Aijislie's  Jounud,  Panamd,  Feb.  1849;  Bniaut's  What  I  Saw 
i.-i  Cal.,  451,  etc.;  Gold  Hill  News,  Apr.  16,  1872;  Cnprons  Cal.,  184-8; 
Autj*-r,  Voy.en  Cat.,  149-56;  Baxter's  U.  Coast  A  iner.,  40H;  Oroi^ille  Mtrcury, 
Dec.  31,  1875;  Birnie's Biog.,  in  Pion,  Arch.,  93-4;  Jlonttvey  Herald,  Oct.  1.3, 
1S75;  Ccd.  Past  and  Pres.,  72-105;  J.  Ross  Browne,  in  Overland  Monthly,  xv. 
345;  Wells'  Hist.  Butte  Co,,  129;  Ccdistoja  Tribune,  Apr.  4,  11,  12,  1872; 
C'oloma  Argus,  in  HittelVs  Handbook,  14;  Tfiompson  ami  We/it's  Hist.  Sac, 
Co.,  passim;  Utah,  Hdbk  of  Ref,  65;  Frost's  Hist,  Cal.,  39-55;  Dept  Rec, 
MS.,  ix.  136;  Elliott  A  Co.'s  Hist.  Ariz.,  190;  Centenn.  Book  Alani,  Co., 
37-5^i;  Colusa  Co,  Hist.,  25-36;  PUver  Times,  vol.  i.  no.  48,  p.  2;  Vcl'isco, 
Sonora,  288-97;  Bol,  Soc.  Mex,  Geog.,  xi.  108-9;  A  lam.  K  net  mil,  March  2, 
lS7iJ;  Butte  Co,  IllusL,  127-9;  Carver's  TraveU,   122;    WHky'a  Pers,  Mem,, 
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MS.,  19-26;  Id.,  Thirty  Tears,  26;  Salt  Lake  CUy  Trib.,  Jane  11,  1879; 
BancrojVa  Peru,  Obn.,  MS.,  171;  lUust.  qf  CoiUra  Conta  Oo,,  4-;i3;   WkUney's 
Metallic  WfoUh,  pp.  xxi.-xxxii.;  J.  J.  Warner,  in  AUa  Cal.y  May  18,  1868; 
A^islin  Retae  Bw.  Jiereiile,  July  17,  1864,  Aug.  10, 1865,  Jan.  29,  1872;  Col. 
Chronicle,  Jan.  28,  1856;  PrescoU  Miner,  Nov.  22,  1878;  Nilea*  Beg.,  IxiiL  96; 
Ixxv.,  index  "gold  mines;"  Cronutt's  Nat.    Wealth,  109;  Culver*s  Sac.  City 
Direct.,  71;  Barutu^  Or.  and  CaL,  MS.,  11;  George  M.  Evana,  in  the  Oregon 
Bulletin,  Jan.  12,  1872,  from  Antioch  Ledger,  IPeh.  3,  1872,  and  Mendocino 
Dem.,  Feb.  1,  1872;  Hunt'a  Merch.  Mag.,  xxxi  385-6;  Barntow'a  Stat.,  MS., 
14;  Camon  Stale  Beg.,  Jan.  27,  1872;  Caatroville  Argvs,  Sept.  7,  1872;  Wort- 
leys  Travels  in  U.  8.,  22:^,  Sac.  lUust.,  7;  Lo  Que  Sabe,  MS.;  Green's  Life 
and  Advent.,  17;  Trinity  Journal,  Weaverville,  Feb.  1,  1868;  June  20,  1874; 
Oilroy  Advocate,  Apr.  24,  1875;  Lake  Co.   Bee,  March  8,  1873;  Monitor 
GazeUe,  Aug.  19,  1865;  Los  Angeles  W.  News,  Oct.  26,  1872;  MarshaWs  LHs- 
cov,  of  Gold,  in  Hutchings*  3fag.,  li.  200;  U.  8.  Gov.  Docs,  30th  cong.  2d  aeas., 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  pt  L  9-10,  61-69,  in  Mex.  Treaties,  vii.  no.  9;  Hist.  Napa  and 
Lake  Counties,  passim;  BiUiS^  Biog.,  MS.,  5;  OaJdand  Times,  March  6,  1S80; 
Jiardy's  Trav.  in  Mex.,  331-2;  S.  L  News,  it  134,  142,  146-7,  151,  158-66, 
193-4;  OroviUe  W.  Mercury,  Dec.  31,  1876;  New  Tacoma  W.  Ledger,  Oct  8, 
1880;  Barters  Skaggs*  Husbands,  299-^309;  Cal.  Star,  passim;  Ualtfomiati, 
passim;  CcU.  Star  and  Cali/omian,  1848,  passim;  S.  P.  Direct.,  1852-3,  8-9; 
Boss*  Stat.,  MS.,  14;  Bui  (Miguel),  Consult.  Diput^do,  60;  Bed  Bluff  Indap., 
Jan.  17,  1866;  Henshaw's  Hist.  Events,  4-6;  Herald,  Nov.  24,  1848;  Jan.  26, 
1849;  Marin  Co.  Hist.,  62-3;  Sac.  Bee.  Union,  Jan.  20,  1872,  Aug.  28,  1880; 
S.  Diego  Arch.,  Index,  92;  S.  Diego  Union,  June  2, 1875;  Nevada  Gaz.,  Jan. 
22,  1868;  S.  F.  Call,  Sept  16,  1870;  Sept  23,  1871;  8.  Joaquin  Co.  Htst., 
passim;  S.  F.  News  Letter,  Sept.  11,  1875;  8.  F.  Post,  Apr.  10,  1875;  Bosvkuj, 
M^taux,  209-406;  Sac.  Daily  Union,  Apr.  27,  1856;  June  6,  1858;  Oct  24, 
1864;  June  7,  1867,  etc.;  8.  F.  Pac  News,  Oct  28,  1850;  8.  F.  Stock  Bept, 
March  19, 1880;  Pfeifer's  Sec.  Journey,  290;  Illust.  Hist.  San  Afaleo  Co.,  4-16; 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Argus,  Sept.  12,  1874;  C.  R  Pickett,  in  Cul.  Chron., 
Jan,  28,  1856;  Powers*  Afoot,  290-2;  S.  F.  Jour,  of  Comm.,  Aug.  30,  1876; 
Hist.  Atlas  Santa  Clara  Co.,  9-10,  32-34,  77-81,  96-98,  116-26,  174-218, 
244-77,  328-35,  484-8,  543-4;  Hint.  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  7^9;  S.  Joh6  Piou-er, 
Jan.  27,  1877;  Jan.  19,  1878;  8.  F.  Picayune,  Oct  12,  1850;  8.  F.  Herald, 
Dec.  31,  1855;  S.  F.  New  Age,  June  22,  1867;  Qulgley's  Irish  Bace,  146; 
Shemian^s   Mem.^   i.   40-58;  Scala,    Nouv.  Ann.    Voy.,   cxx.   362-5;   cxliii. 
245;  cxliv.  382-90;  cxl\'i.  118-21;  Saxon's  Five  Yearn^  passim;  Sherwood's 
Cai;  Ora^s  Valley  Union,  Apr.  19,  1870;  Simpson's  Gold  Mines,  4-5,   17; 
Holimki,  La  Cal.,  142-4;  Friend  (Honolulu),  July  1, 1848,  Nov.  1,  1848,  May 
1, 1849,  etc.;  Scientific  Press,  May  11,  1872;  Hist.  Sonoma  Co.,  passim;  Hist. 
AiloA  Sonoma  Co.,  ptissim;  StUlman's  Golden  Fleece,  19-27;  Stockton  Indep., 
Oct  9,  1SG9;  Sept  14,  1872;  Oct  19,  23,  1875;  Dec.  6,  1879;  SmUh's  Add.  esi 
toCaivvMon,  14;  El  Sonorejise,  M&y  16,  1849;  Clark's  Statement,  MS.;  Hughes 
Cal.,   119;  Sutter,  in  Hutchings'  Mag.,  ii.  194-7;  Taylor's  Eldora/h,  i.  73; 
Tliomas   Sprague,  in   Hutchings*  Mag.,  v.  352;  Quart.  Beview,  xci.  607-8; 
1850,  no.  87,  p.  41G;  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  July  17,  1875,  May  29,  18H0;  Hist. 
Tdinma  Co.,  11-15,  53,   109-12;  M^x.  Mem.  Sec.  Est.  y  Bel.,  18:«,  no.  6; 
Mendocino  Co.  Hist.,  52-3;  Monterey  Herald,  Oct  15,  1875;  8.  F.  Chroti,, 
Jan.  8,  Sept.  19,  1880;  Sinionin,  Oratid  Quent,  286-9;  Id.,  La  Vie  Souterraine, 
339;  Merced  People,  June  8,   1872;    McKune,  in  Cal.  Assoc.  Pioneer,  1st 
Auuual,  42;  South.  Quart.  Rev.,  viii,  199;  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Dec.  6,  1855;  Oct 

2,  Dec.  7,  31,  1858;  Aug.  13,  18,59.  etc.;  S.  F.  AUa  Cal.,  Oct  15,  1851;  May 

3,  Nov.  21,  18,j2;  June  29,  1854;  Dec.  22,  1855;  July  31,  18.')6;  March  28, 
Nov.  11,  1857,  etc.;  Hist.  Atl.  Sol,  Co.,  passim;  Hist.  Solatia  Co.,  passim; 
Seattle  Intelllfenrer,  June  6,  1874;  Hunt's  Mer.  Meg.,  xx.  91,  111,  2(fe;  xxi. 
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BROADER  EFFECTS  OF  THE  GOLD  DISCOVERY. 

1848-1849. 
The  Real  Effbots  Eternal— How  the  Intelligence  was  Cabbied  ovn 

THE  SlERBA — To  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS — BRITISH  COLUMBIA — ObEGOK 

AND  Washington — The  Tidings  in  Mexico — Mason's  Messenger  in 
Washington — California  Gold  at  the  War  Office — At  the  Phil- 
adelphia Mint — ^The  Newspaper  Press  upon  the  Subject — Bibliog- 
raphy—Greeley's  Prophecies — Industrial  Stimulation — Overland 
AND  Oceanic  Routes — General  Effect  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
Europe — Interest  in  Asia,  South  America,  and  Australia. 

The  full  and  permanent  eflfects  of  the  California 
gold  discovery  cannot  be  estimated.  All  over  the 
world  impulse  was  given  to  industry,  values  changed, 
and  conmierce,  social  economy,  and  finance  were  rev- 
olutionized. New  enlightenment  and  new  activities 
succeeded  these  changes,  and  yet  again  followed 
higher  and  broader  developments.  It  was  the  fore- 
runner of  like  great  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals 
elsewhere,  in  Australia,  in  Nevada  and  Idaho  and 
^Montana,  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  There  had 
been  nothing  like  it  since  the  inpouring  of  gold 
and  silver  to  Europe,,  following  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  by  Columbus.  It  is  not  in  its  fullest, 
broadest  sense,  however,  that  the  subject  is  to  be 
treated  in  this  chapter.  The  grand  results  can  only 
be  appreciated  as  we  proceed  in  our  history.  It  is 
rather  the  reception  of  the  news  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  the  immediate  action  taken  upon  it, 
that  I  will  now  refer  to. 

By  various  ways  intelligence  of  the  gold  discovery 
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travelled  abroad.  The  Mormons  carried  it  over  the 
Sierra,  scattered  it  among  the  westward-bound  emi- 
grants, and  laid  it  before  the  people  of  Salt  Lake, 
whence  it  passed  on  to  the  east.  Definite  notice  was 
conveyed  overland  by  the  courier  despatched  specially 
by  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1848,  to  carry  letters,  and  to  circulate  in  the  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  the  article  prepared  by  Four- 
geaud  on  the  Prospects  of  California,  and  printed  in 
the  California  Star  of  several  issues,  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate emigration.^ 

The  first  foreign  excitement  was  produced  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  With  this  western  ocean  rendez- 
vous San  Francisco  merchants  had  long  maintained 
commercial  relations,  and  they  now  turned  thither  for 
supplies  incident  to  the  increased  demand  growing  out 
of  the  new  development.  By  the  intelligence  thus 
conveyed,  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  were  kindled 
into  a  glow  such  as  Kilauea  or  Manua  Haleakala 
never  had  produced.* 

^  The  recent  discovery  of  Marshall  played  no  part  whatever  in  originating 
the  article  and  the  enterprise.  A  mere  alluaion  was  made  to  tlie  findin.«;  of 
gold;  and  nothing  more  was  thought  of  it  than  the  known  presence  of  a  dozen 
other  minerals,  nor  half  so  much  as  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
possibilities. 

*  As  a  foreruTmer  announcing  the  new  Inferno,  with  two  pounds  of  the 
Jietal  OS  tangible  proof,  sailed  from  S.  F.  May  .Slst  the  Hawaiian  schooner 
LoHtJtff  Menzies  master,  arriving  at  Honolulu  the  17th  of  June.  In  a  half- 
column  article  the  editor  of  the  P<^t/tiCJtian,  of  June  24th,  makes  known  the 
facts  as  gathered  from  the  California  papers,  and  congratulates  Honolulu 
merchants  on  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  payment  of  debts  due  them  by  Cal- 
ifomians,  *prol>ably  not  less  than  $150,0(K).  By  the  store-ship  Mnfihfa  from 
New  York  to  Honolulu,  touching  at  Valparaiso,  Callao,  and  MontcTey,  Mr 
Col  ton  writes  to  Mr  Damon,  who  publishes  the  letter  in  the  Friend  of  July, 
with  a  few  editorial  comments.  Afterward  arrived  the  Spanish  brig  Flecha, 
Vasquez  master,  from  Santa  B4rbara,  the  Hawaiian  brig  HJu/themia,  Vioget 
master,  from  S.  F.,  and  others.  The  Hawaiian  schooner  Mnry^  Belcham 
master,  though  sailing  from  S.  F.  before  the  Louise,  did  not  arrive  at  Hono- 
lulu until  the  19th.  lb,.  The  Friend,  July  1848.  In  its  issue  of  July  8th,  the 
Pdyneitvin  speaks  of  the  rising  excitement  and  the  issuing  of  pass[)orts, 
except  to  absconding  debtors,  by  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  to  those 
wishmg  to  depart.  *The  fever  rages  high  here,*  writes  Samuel  Vamey,  the 
15th  of  July,  to  Larkin,  'and  there  is  much  preparation  made  for  emigration.' 
Ln'hhi*  Doc*,  MS.,  vi.  145.  The  file  of  the  Polynesian  runs  on  as  fol- 
lows: July  15th,  one  crowded  vessel  departed  the  llth,  and  half  a  dozen 
others  are  making  ready;  24  persons  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  depart 
thiu  kingdom;  2 JO  will  probably  leave  within  two  months  if  passage  can 
be  procured.     Aug.   5th,   69  passports  have  been  granted,  and  as  many 
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Before  it  could  scale  the  northenr  mountains  the 
news  swept  round  to  Oregon  by  way  of  Honolulu, 
and  was  thence  conveyed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  people 
to  Vict(;ria  and  other  posts  in  British  Columbia^  to 
forts  Nisqually  and  Vancouver,  reaching  Oregon  City 
early  in  August.*  The  first  doubts  were  dissipated  by 
increased  light  upon  the  subject,  and  streams  of  popu- 
lation set  southward,  both  by  land  and  water,  until 
more  tlian  half  of  Oregon's  strength  and  sinew  was 
emptied  into  California.* 

more  have  left  without  paasports.  Aug.  26th,  three  Teasels  odled  within  • 
Week;  one  man  set  out  ia  a  whale-boat.  Sept.  23d,  excitement  increases.  A 
vessel  ad  vertuies  to  sail,  and  immediately  every  berth  is  secured.  Sept  30th, 
real  estate  a  drug  in  the  market.  Business  low;  whole  oonntry  changed. 
Books  at  an  auction  will  not  sell;  shovels  fetch  high  prices.  Common  salnta- 
tion,  When  are  you  off?  Oct.  7th,  the  Lahaima  sails  with  40  paasengers. 
Jf(/jiolulu  to  sail  the  9th,  and  every  berth  ensaged.  Heavy  freigut  $10  per 
ton;  cabin  passage  $100,  steerage  $S0,  deck  $40.  Oct.  2l8t,  27  vessels,  ag- 
gregating a  tonnage  of  3,128,  have  left  Honolulu  since  the  gold  discovery, 
carrying  300  Europeans,  besides  many  natives.  The  Islands  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. Oct.  2Sth,  natives  returning,  some  with  $500.  Five  vessels  to  sail 
with  15  to  40  pauengers  each.  The  Sawlwich  laland  New*  of  Aug.  17th 
states  that  upward  of  1,000  pickaxes  had  been  exported  from  Honolulu.  The 
excitement  continued  in  1849,  when,  according  to  Placer  Times,  June  2,  1849, 
nine  schoi^ners  and  brigs,  and  a  score  of  smaller  craft,  were  fitting  out  for 
Cal.  The  Friend j  vii.  21,  viii.  28,  speaks  of  more  than  one  party  of  sailors 
absconding  in  small  craft. 

*  In  the  Willamette  about  that  time,  loading  with  flour,  was  a  S.  F.  vessel, 
the  Honolulu,  wiioHe  master  knew  of  it,  but  kept  it  to  himself  until  his  cargo 
was  secured.  In  searciiing  the  files  current  of  the  Hawaiian  journals,  I  find 
among  the  departures  for  the  north  the  following:  June  8th,  the  American  brig 
Ereliuf,  (ioouwin  master,  for  Oregon,  too  early  for  definite  information;  June 
20th,  Russian  bark  Prince  Mennhikoff,  Liudenberg,  for  Sitka;  July  5th,  Ameri- 
can bark  Mary,  Knox  master,  for  Kamchatka;  and  July  loth,  H.  B.  M.  britf 
Pandora,  destination  unknown,  and  English  brig  Mary  l)art^  Scarborough 
master,  for  the  Columbia  Kivcr.  It  was  undouhtedly  by  this  ship  that  the 
news  was  brought,  and  the  fact  of  her  clearance  for  the  Columbia  River  did 
not  prevent  her  first  visitinff  Nis(]ually.  Mr  Burnett  is  probably  mistaken 
in  Baying  tliat  ho  heard  of  it  m  July;  as  that,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
would  allow  but  a  fortnight  for  the  transmission  of  the  news  from  the  Islands 
to  the  Willamette  Kivcr — not  impossible,  but  highlv  improbable.  See  HitL 
Ore'jon,  v<»l.  i.  chap.xxxiv.,  this  series;  Crawforas  liar,,  MS.,  106;  Victor^B 
Jik-er  of  ike  >^tv*^  483-5;  Califomian,  Sept.  2,  1848. 

^Estimated  white  population  of  Oregon,  midsummer,  1848,  10,000.  'I 
think  that  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  Oregon  capable  of  bearing 
arms  left  for  Cal.  in  the  suimner  and  fall  of  1848.'  BameWs  Rec,^  MS.,  i.  325. 
A  letter  from  L.  W.  Boggs  to  his  brother-in-law.  Boon,  in  Oregon,  carried 
weight  and  determined  many.  Bv  the  end  of  the  year,  says  the  Ore(jon  8peC' 
tcUor,  *  almost  the  entire  male  anil  a  part  of  the  female  population  of  Oreron 
has  cone  ^old-digging  in  California.  Gov.  Abemethy,  writing  to  Col.  Ma* 
son  Sept.  18th,  stiid  that  not  less  than  3,000  men  had  left  the  Willamette 
Valley  for  Cal.  Arch.  Vol.,  Unboun/l  Doch,  MS.,  141.  Siarnnd  Cal.,  Dec.  9» 
1848,  assumes  that  alx)ut  2,000  arrived  in  1848.  One  of  the  first  parties  to 
set  out—the  first,  indeed  with  vehicles,  and  preceded  only  by  smaller  com* 
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Mfxico,  particularly  in  her  northern  part,  though 
crusbid  by  the  late  war,  still  shared  the  distemper. 
"Th<  mania  that  pervades  the  whole  country,  our 
camp  included,"  writes  an  army  officer,  *'is  beyond 
all  description  or  credulity.  The  whole  state  of  So- 
nera ii  on  the  move,  large  parties  are  passing  us  in 
gangs  daily,  and  say  they  have  not  yet  started." 
Indeed,  but  for  national  indolence  and  intervening 
deserts,  the  movement  might  have  far  surpassed  the 
4,000  which  left  before  the  spring  of  1849.'^ 

panies  with  pack-animals — consisted  of  150  men,  with  50  wagons  and  ox-teams, 
a  Bopply  of  pFO\ision8  for  six  months,  and  a  full  assortment  of  tools  and  im- 
plements.    This  expedition  was  organized  at  Oreiron  City,  early  in  Sept,  by 
reter  H.  Burnett,  afterward  gov.  of  Cal.     It  followed  the  Apple^ate  route 
eastward  toward  Klamath  Lake,  thence  along  Lassen's  trail  from  Pit  River, 
entering  tlie  Sac.  Valley  near  the  mouth  of  Feather  River,  and  reaching  the 
mines  in  Nov.     This  was  the  general  direction;  though  as  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  partv  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  route  to  be  followed,  and  divided 
before  the  end.  of  their  journey.  Burnett,  RtnoUfCtions^  MS.,  L  32.J-70,  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  trip.     Gen.  Palmer,  W(ujon  Trains^  MS.,  43,  and 
A.  L.  Love  joy,  Portland^  MS.,  27-3,  who  were  also  prominent  members  of 
the  expedition,  give  briefer  narratives.     The  points  of  difference  are,  that 
according  to  Burnett  the  expedition  was  organized  in  the  begiiming  of  Sept. 
and  struck  south  at  Klamath  Lake,  while  Palmer  says  that,  starting  in  July, 
the  party  reached  Goose  Lake  before  a  southern  course  was  taken.     Oao 
family  accompanied  the  train.     Tom.  McKay  acted  as  guide,   /ianu x'  (Jr. 
and  ('al.y  MS.,  11.     Another  large  party  left  Oregon  City  in  Sept.  on  board 
the  brig  Henrifj  aud  reached  S.  F.  the  same  month,  conseipiently  in  advance 
of  the  hind  expe<lition.   Taylor\  OrtijonianM^  MS.,  1-2.     Both  of  these  early 
Companies  were  s(X>n  followed  by  others.     'In  1848  [the  month  is  not  ;^iven], 
tlie  mining  engineer  in  the  Russian  Colony,  Dorosliin,  was  sent  to  Cal.  with 
a  nnmlKir  of  men  to  open  a  gold  mine,  if  possible,  in  the  placer  regions.     In 
three  UKmths  he  obtained  12  lbs,  but  did  not  continue  the  work,  as  he  feared 
that  his  men  would  run  away.*  Golovniiiy  I'oyruje.^  in  McUci'taJin,  pt  ii.     Doug- 
las was  on  board  the  Mary  Dare,  the  vessel  which  brought  the  inforniatitm 
from  the  Island,  but  gave  it  little  attention  until  he  saw  the  pc(»ple  of  tlie 
north  rapi4lly  sinking  southward,  when  he  began  to  fear  for  his  men.     Some 
of  them  did  leave,  but  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  a  ditficult  association 
to  get  away  from.     Finlayson,  Hist.   V.  /.,  MS.,  30,  44,  tells  the  oft-repeated 
*ti»ry  of  deserted  vessels,  and  other  abandonment  of  duty,  which  forced  Iiiui 
to  draw  for  seamen  and  laborers  more  largely  on  the  natives.    Andct-sou, 
Xorthicfjit  Cooft,  MS.,  27,  37,  first  saw  an  account  of  the  discovery  *  in  a  pri- 
\'ate  letter  to  Mr  Douglas,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Sandwich 
Llands.' 

^CoutU^  Diary,  MS.,  113.  And  the  captain  goes  on  to  say,  in  a  strain  ob- 
vioasly  exaggerated:  'Naked  and  shirt-tailed  Indians  and  Mexicans,  or  Cal- 
iiamians,  go  and  return  in  15  or  20  days  with  over  a  pound  of  pure  gold  each 
per  day,  and  say  they  had  bad  luck  aud  left*  Velasco,  Son.,  28D-91,  writes, 
'Sin  temor  de  equivocacion,*  5,000  or  6,000  persons  left  Sonora  between  Oct. 
1848  and  March  1849.  Yet  he  reduces  this  to  4,000,  whereof  one  third  re- 
mained in  Cal.  In  Sonorenge.,  Mar.  2,  23,  28,  30,  Apr.  18,  May  11,  the  exodus 
for  Jan.  to  Feb.  1849  is  placed  at  1,000,  and  700  were  expected  to  pass 
through  from  other  states.  During  the  spring  of  18r)0,  5,893  left,  taking 
14,000  aoimaU.  Id. ,  Apr.  26,  1860.  Up  to  Nov.  1849  over  4,000  left.  Pituirt^, 
Hut.  Cai^,  Vol.  YI.    8 
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The  news  wafted  across  the  continent  upon  the 
tongues  of  devout  Mormons,  and  by  the  Fourgeaud 
messenger,  was  quickly  followed  by  confirmatoiy  ver- 
sions in.  letters,  and  by  travellers  and  government 
couriers.*  The  first  official  notice  of  the  discovery 
was  sent  by  Larkin  on  June  1st,  and  received  at 
Washington  in  the  middle  of  September/  At  the 
same  time  further  despatches,  dated  a  month  later, 
were  brought  in  by  Lieutenant  Beale  via  Mexico.^ 

Some  of  these  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
and  other  journals,  together  with  other  less  author- 
itative statements;  but  the  first  to  create  general 
attention  was  an  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Sep- 
tember 20th;  after  which  all  the  editors  vied  with 
each  other  in  distributincf  the  news,  exa€j2:erat€>d  and 
garnished  according  to  their  respective  fancies  and 
love  of  the  marvellous.*     Such  cumulative  accounts, 

Coll.,  MS.,  iv.  174,  no.  103o;  U.  S.  Oov,  Does,  Slst  oong.  2d  bobs.,  H.  Ex. 
l>oc.  i.,  pt  ii.  77.  Diary  of  two  parties,  in  8or.  Mex.  Oeog,,  Bol,,  xi.  126-34; 
JIat/fK*  Vitin/f  AIS.,  1-7,  82  100.  Gov.  Gandara  songht  in  vain  to  check  the 
exoilus  by  warning  tlie  people  that  Mexicans  were  maletreated  in  Gil.,  etc 
Sononvsf,  Fob.  2,  21,  Oct.  2(5,  1849.  A  letter  from  San  Joa^,  Lower  Cal., 
tells  of  closed  houses  and  families  consisting  only  of  women  and  children. 
The  tii*st  canivan  left  in  Oct.     Many  went  by  sea. 

*Thero  wiuj  a  Mr  (iray  from  Viru;inia  at  Sutter's  Fort,  the  16th  of  April, 
1848,  who  Iiad  puR'hased  for  himself  and  associates  a  silver  mine  in  the  San 
Joso  Valley.  Sutter  presented  to  him  specimens  of  the  gold,  with  which  he 
started  eastward  across  the  mountains.  So  Sutter  enters  in  his  diar}\ 
Rogore  l)egins  a  letter  to  Larkin  Sept.  14th,  'Since  I  wrote  you  by  the  ffov- 
einiuent  messenger,  and  in  duplicate  by  the  Isthmus' — which  shows  how 
letters  were  then  sent.  L^irhina  Doc^,  MS.,  vi.  177.  No  mention  is  herein 
made  of  the  receipt  of  tlie  intelligence  of  the  gold  discovery.  Sherman, 
J/(;/i.,  i.  47,  gives  no  date  when  he  savs  of  Kit  Carson,  who  had  carrietl 
Oiv;Lvioi)al  mails,  'He  remained  at  Los  Angeles  some  months,  and  wus  then 
sent  Imok  to  tlie  U.  S.  with  despatches.' 

•  Lfir/:in\t  />tv.<,  MS.,  vi.  185.  This  letter  of  Larkin,  Childs,  through 
wh^Mu  his  convsixtiiiltMice  passed,  answered  the  27th  of  Sept.,  sending  his 
ri'ply  l»y  Mr  Tarrott,  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Mazatlan. 

''lie  hail  left  Monteivy  al>out  July  1st  for  La  Paz  in  the  flag-ship  Ohio. 
carryiitg  letters  fivm  Larkin  of  June  28th  and  July  1st  to  Buchaiuui  and 
C\mii.  .Tones,  the  latter  seniUng  his  on  to  the  sec.  of  the  navy  with  a  note  of 
July  28th.  All  these  letters  were  printed  by  government,  and  accompanied 
the  president's  nie>s;»ge  of  IX'o.  oth.  I  have  referretl  elsewhere  to  the  over- 
land e\pix'>s  w  hioh  was  »lesi>iitoheil  by  \\-ay  of  Salt  Lake  in  April  1848,  chiefly 
for  carrying  a  nt'wsjvijK'r  editiv>n  on  the  reaourcea  of  CahfomiA.  O.  M. 
Kvans'  err^MKHuis  aoeount  of  this  mail  in  the  Or^tjon  BulUtin  haa  been  widely 
ci^pied.  Instautv  tlie  Mfmfnri\o  7'- /.io-t.?/,  Feb.  1,  1872,  and  the  LcUie 
Couh't/  /)V.',  Maroh  8,  187:^.  Cn^^hy's  Kt^uts  iti  CaL,  MS.,  2-3. 

•The  N.  v.  Jour  tii  v/  Commtr  'Some  time  after  published  a  communi- 
cation dutevl  Monterey  2lHh  of  August,  characteristic  of  the  reports  which 
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reechoed  throughout  the  country,  could  not  fail  in 
their  effect;  and  when  in  the  midst  of  the  growing 
excitement,  in  November  or  December,  one  more 
special  messenger  arrived,  in  the  person  of  Lieuten- 
ant Loeser,  with  official  confirmation  from  Governor 
Mason,  embodied  in  the  president's  message  of  De- 
cember 5th  to  congress,  and  with  tangible  evidence  in 
the  shape  of  a  box  filled  with  gold-dust,  placed  on 
exhibition  at  the  war  office,  delirium  seized  upon  the 
comiuunity.^** 

now  began  to  circulate.  'At  present,'  the  writer  remarks,  speaking  of  gold- 
finding  in  California,  *the  people  arc  running  over  tlie  country  and  picking  it 
out  of  the  earth  here  and  there,  just  as  1,000  hogs,  let  loose  in  a  forest,  would 
root  up  ground-nuts.  Some  get  eight  or  ten  ounces  a  day,  and  the  least  active 
one  or  two.  They  make  the  most  who  employ  the  wild  Indians  to  hunt  it  for 
them.  There  is  one  man  who  has  sixty  Indians  in  his  employ;  his  profits  are 
a  dollar  a  minute.  The  wild  Indians  know  nothing  of  its  value,  and  wonder 
what  the  pale-faces  want  to  do  with  it;  tliey  will  give  an  ounce  of  it  for  the 
same  weight  of  coined  silver,  or  a  thimbleful  of  glass  beads,  or  a  ghuts  of 
grog.  And  white  men  themselves  often  give  an  onnce  of  it,  which  is  worth 
at  our  mint  $18  or  more,  for  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  bottle  of  soda  powders,  or 
a  plug  of  tobacco.  As  to  the  quantity  which  the  diggers  get,  take  a  few 
facts  as  evidence.  I  know  seven  men  who  worked  seven  weeks  and  two  days, 
Sundays  excepted,  on  Feather  River;  they  employed  on  an  average  fifty 
Indians,  and  got  out  in  tliese  seven  weeks  and  two  days  273  pounds  of  pure 
gold.  I  know  the  men,  and  have  seen  the  gold;  so  stick  a  pin  there.  I 
know  ten  other  men  who  worked  ten  days  in  company,  employed  no  Indians, 
and  averaged  in  these  ten  days  Slj.'iKK)  each;  so  stick  another  pin  there.  I 
know  another  man  who  got  out  of  a  basin  in  a  rock,  not  larger  than  a  wajsli- 
bowl,  2^  pounds  of  gold  in  fifteen  minutes;  so  stick  another  pin  there!  No 
one  of  these  statements  would  I  believe,  did  I  not  know  the  men  personally, 
and  know  them  to  l>e  plain,  matter-of-fact  men — men  who  open  a  vein  of  gold 
just  as  coolly  as  you  would  a  potato-liill.*  *  Your  letter  and  those  of  others,' 
writes  Cbilds  from  Washington,  Sept.  27th,  to  Larkiu,  'have  been  running 
thn^ngh  the  papers  all  o\er  the  country,  creating  wonder  and  amazement  in 
every  mind.'  Larkiu^ h  Docs,  MS.,  vi.  185. 

"I^  Loeser,  lieutenant  third  artillery,  was  chosen  to  carry  the  report  of 
Maxon's  own  observations,  conveyed  in  a  letter  dated  Aug.  17th,  together 
with  specimens  of  gold-dust  purchased  at  $10  an  ounce  by  the  quarterma>sttT 
under  sanction  of  the  acting  governor,  with  money  from  the  ciWl  fund. 
Sherman,  Mem.,  i.  58,  says  *an  oyster-can  full;'  Mason,  Rei^ro'A  Tour,  242, 
'a  tea-caddy  containing  2.S0  oz.,  15  dwts,  11  gr.  of  gold.'  'Small  clicijt  calhd 
a  caddy,  containing  about  $3,000  worth  of  gold  in  lumps  and  scales,'  says  the 
^^''ishimjton  Union^  after  inspection.  Kilc^t'  Tittj.,  Ixxiv.  336.  To  Payta,  Peru, 
the  messenger  proceeded  in  the  ship //«//» 6a  yf  raw  a,  charteretl  for  the  purpose 
from  its  master  and  owner,  Henry  I).  Cooke,  since  governor  of  tlie  district  of 
Columbia  ami  sailing  from  Monterey  the  30th  of  Aug.  At  Payta,  Loeser  took 
the  English  steamer  to  PanamA,  crossed  the  Isthmus  in  Oct.,  proceeded  to 
KincBtOD,  Jamaica,  and  thence  by  sailing  vessel  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  tele- 
gra^od  his  arrival  to  the  war  department.  On  the  24th  of  November,  about 
which  time  he  reached  N.  O.,  the  Commercial  Times  of  that  city  semi-ofii- 
cially  confirmed  the  rumors,  claiming  to  have  done  so  on  the  authority  of 
Loeser.  S.  H.  Willey.  Pi'r>*onal  Memoranda,  MS.,  20-1,  a  passenger  by  l\\€ 
Falcon,  thinks  it  was  on  Friday,  Dec.  14th,  tiiat  he  first  heard  the  news,  and 
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The  report  of  Colonel  Mason,  as  indorsed  by  the 
president,  was  published,  either  at  length  or  in  sub- 
stance, in  the  principal  newspapers  throughout  the 
world.^  From  this  time  the  interest  in  California 
and  her  gold  became  all-absorbing,  creating  a  rest- 
lessness which  finally  poured  a  human  tide  into  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  sent  hundreds  of  caravans  over 
the  plains  and  mountains. 

The  political  condition  gave  impulse  to  the  move- 
ment, for  men's  minds  were  unsettled  everywhere:  in 

that  Loeser  was  there  at  the  time.  'I  saw  Lieut  Locser/  he  says,  'and  the 
gold  nuggctB  in  his  hand."  This  is  the  time  the  Falcon  was  at  N.  O.  And 
yet  the  president's  message  accompanied  by  Mason's  report  is  date<l  Dee.  3th. 
Obviously  Willcy  is  mistaken  in  supposing  Tx^eser  to  nave  arrived  at  N.  O. 
after  the  Falcon  8  arrival;  and  to  reconcile  his  statement  at  all,  we  most  hold 
the  messenger  at  N.  0.  exhibiting  his  gold  nuggets  on  the  streets  for  three 
weeks  after  his  arrival,  and  for  ten  days  after  the  information  brought  by  him 
is  sent  by  the  president  to  congress.     The  report  of  Mason  accompanying  the 

f resident's  message  is  given  in  U.  S.  Oov.  Docs^  30th  cong.  2d  seas.,  H.  Kx. 
)oc.  1«  no.  37,  56-04.  The  president  says:  *  It  was  known  that  mines  of  the 
precious  metals  existed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Cal.  at  the  time  of  ite 
ac^iuinition.  Recent  discoveries  render  it  probable  that  these  mines  are  more 
extenHive  and  valuable  than  was  anticipated.  The  accounts  of  the  abundance 
of  gold  in  that  territory  arc  of  snoh  an  extraordinary  character  as  would 
scanudy  command  belief  were  they  not  c<»rroborate<l  })y  the  authentic  reports 
of  orticers  in  the  public  service,  who  have  Tisited  the  mineral  district,  and 
deriveil  the  facts  which  tiicy  detail  from  personal  observation.'  Sherman, 
Mfin.^  i.  .38,  con8e<)uently  errs  in  assuming  that  the  report  did  not  arrive  in 
time  for  the  message. 

"  '  Wcj  readily  admit,'  says  the  Washington  Union  the  day  after  Loeser 's 
arrival,  '  that  the  account  ho  nearly  approached  the  miraculous  that  we  were 
relieved  by  the  ovid<*nce  of  our  own  senses  on  the  subject.  The  specimens 
have  all  the  appearance  of  the  native  gold  we  had  seen  from  the  mines  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  and  we  arc  informed  that  the  S4!cretary  will 
Hend  the  small  chest  of  gold  to  the  mint,  to  be  melted  into  coin  and  Itars,  and 
most  of  it  U)  be  subsequently  fashioned  into  medals  commemorative  of  the 
heroiHUi  and  valor  of  our  oflicers.  Several  of  the  other  specimens  he  will  re- 
tain tor  the  present  in  the  war  oihce  as  found  in  Cal.,  in  the  form  of  lumps, 
scales,  and  sand;  the  last  named  lx;ing  of  difTcrcnt  hues,  from  bright  yellow 
to  black,  without  much  appeanincc  of  gold.  However  sceptical  any  man  may 
have  been,  we  defy  him  to  doubt  that  if  the  quantitv  of  snch  specimens  as 
these  Ix!  as  threat  as  has  been  represented,  the  value  of  the  gold  in  Cal.  must 
be  i^reatcr  than  has  been  hitherto  discovered  in  the  old  or  new  continent; 
and  great  as  may  Ih?  the  emigration  to  this  new  El  Dorado,  the  frugal  and 
industrious  will  Ixj  amply  repaid  for  their  enterprise  and  toil.'  On  the  8th 
of  Dec.,  David  Garter,  from  8.  F.,  took  to  the  I'hil.  mint  the  first  deposit  (A 
gold,  on  which  Director  Patterson  rei)ortt!d  that  it  was  worth  some  cent* 
over  .^18  an  ounce.  Assays  of  specimens  sent  to  private  persons  gave  similar 
results.  SherirootVji  CaJ.;  i'umff^r  Arch.,  161-7;  HroohC  His,  Affx.  War^  535, 
Garter's  deposit  in  the  Phil,  mint  was  ma<le  the  8th  of  Dec,  and  that  of  the 
sec.  of  war  on  the  9th.  The  former  conBistcd  of  1,804.09  ounces,  and  the  latter 
of  2t28  ounces.  It  averaged  .894  tine.  Letter  of  Patterson  to  Walker,  Dea 
11,  184a 
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Europe  by  wars  and  revolutions,  which  disturbed  all  the 
regions  from  the  Sicilies  in  the  south  to  Ireland  and 
Denmark  in  the  north;  in  the  United  States,  by  the  late 
war  with  Mexico,  and  the  consequent  acquisition  of  im- 
mense vacant  and  inviting  territories.  This  especially 
had  given  zest  to  the  spirit  of  adventure  so  long  fos- 
tered in  the  States  by  the  constant  westward  advance 
of  settlements;  and  the  news  from  the  Pacific  served 
really  to  intensify  the  feeling  and  give  it  a  definite  and 
conimon  direction.  The  country  was  moreover  in  a 
highly  prosperous  condition,  with  an  abundance  of 
money,  which  had  attracted  a  large  immigration,  and 
disbanded  armies  from  Mexico  had  cast  adrift  a  host 
of  men  without  fixed  aim,  to  whom  a  far  less  potent 
incentive  than  the  present  would  have  been  all-suflS- 
cient.  And  so  from  Maine  to  Texas  the  noise  of 
preparation  for  travel  was  heard  in  every  town.  The 
.name  of  California  was  in  every  mouth;  it  was  the 
current  theme  for  conversation  and  song,  for  plays 
and  sermons.  Every  scrap  of  information  concerning 
the  country  was  eagerly  devoured.  Old  works  that 
t^)uched  upon  it,  or  even  upon  the  regions  adjoining, 
were  dragged  from  dusty  hi(ling-j)laces,  and  eager 
purchase  n)ade  of  guide-books  from  the  l>usy  pen  of 
cabinet  travellers. ^^     Old,  staid,  conservative  men  and 

^^Aniong  the  publications  of  the  hour  were:  Cffi/ornUi^  and  the  Wtuf  to 
(itt  thrre;  with  the  Ojfii'ial  Dorutnctit^  Relntiinj  to  the.  Gold  IieijioH.  }\y  J. 
Kly  Shcrwoo*!,  New  York,  1848.  Tlii8  for  the  oiitsi<l«;  title.  The  »<*c«)n<l  title 
Mys  Cfilijornia^  her  Wt'dth  and  Rfnournn ;  wi'h  Many  lutrrestinij  Fdctn 
ff^fi^Hiny  th*'  Citmnte  and  Peoitir.  Follow  iug  a  letter  dated  Sutter'H  Fort, 
Ang.  II.  1848,  giving  the  experiences  of  a  <ligi;er,  are  a  few  pages  smattering 
of  Mexican  life.  Then  come  Larkin's  Utters  to  Buchanan,  and  AliLstm's 
refxirt,  everywhere  printed.  *A11  that  portion  of  the  president's  message 
vhiih  relates  to  California'  is  next  given;  after  which  we  have  a  *  description 
of  the  <  void  Ilcgiou,' in  which  there  is  no  <lescriptit)n  whatever,  a  letter  of 
Walter  O^lton,  extracts  from  the  X.  Y.  Journal  oj  Commerre  and  Snn^  iwr- 
tbtrcorre»pon«lence  and  description,  and  the  memorial  of  As[)inwall,  Steplicns, 
anil  C'luiuncey  to  congress  on  a  promsed  Pacific  railway.  On  tlie  last  page  of 
the  cover  are  printe<I  from  the  N.  \.  Ihrnid  *  Practical  SuggestiiHis  to  PiMsons 
aUiiit  to  Cross  the  Isthmus  of  Pananiil.'  The  whoh*  comprises  an  8vu  pam- 
phlt^tof  40  pftges,  exclusive  of  the  cover.  The  follow  ing  year  the  work  assumes 
a  12mo  form  of  98  pages  in  a  paper  cover,  and  is  called  The  Pock  t-tr aide  to 
OUijoruia;  A  St-aand  Land  Route- Boo/:,  Cttntainimj  a  J''uU  J)escri/>ti>in  of  tJie 
Et  J)or(t/lo,  ilj*  Afjriruftnrid  Retfonrcex,  Coinnyrrial  Adranfa.ffrs,  and  Mineral 
Wfalfh:  inriudintf  a  Chapter  on  Gold  Format iotfs;  with  the  ConiireHsional  yn/*^ 
and  tilt  Various  Routes  and  JJiblaticcs  to  the  Gold  livjiwi^.     To  Which  in  Addtd 
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women  caught  the  infection,  despite  press  and  pulpit 
warnings.  After  a  parting  knell  of  exhortation  for 
calm  and  contentment,  oven  ministers  and  editors 
shelved  their  books  and  papers  to  join  foremost  in 
the  throng.  Hitherto  small  though  sure  profits 
dwindled  into  insignificance  under  the  new  aspect,  and 
the  trader  closed  his  ledger  to  depart;  and  so  the  toil- 
ing farmer,  whose  mortgage  loomed  above  the  grow- 
ing family,  the  briefless  lawyer,  the  starving  student, 
the  quack,  the  idler,  the  harlot,  the  gambler,  the  hen- 
pecked husband,  the  disgraced;  with  many  earnest, 
enterprising,  honest  men  and  devoted  women.  These 
and  others  turned  their  faces  westward,  resolved  to 
stake  their  all  upon  a  cast;  their  swift  thoughts,  like 
the  arrow  of  Acestcs,  taking  fire  as  they  flew.  Stories 
exaggerated  by  inflamed  imaginations  broke  the  calm 
of  a  million  hearts,  and  tore  families  asunder,  leaving 

Practical  Advice  to  Voyagers,     New  York,  J.  E.  Sherwood,  publisher  and 
proprietor;  California,  Bcrford  &  Co.,  and  C.  W.  Holden,  San  Francisco,  1849. 
This  is  a  w(»rk  of  more  pretensions  than  the  first  edition.     The  first  19  pages 
arc  geographical,  in  the  compilation  of  "w  hich  Bryant  and  others  are  freely 
<lrawn  from.     Letters  from  F«jlsom  to  Quartermaster  Jesup,  printed  originally 
in  the  }Va^<h  bit/ton  Gloln\  arc  athled.     Thirty-one  pages  of  advertisements  Mere 
secured,  which  are  at  once  characteristic  and  interesting,     The  Union  India 
Ruhher  C<»n»i)any,  heaide  portable  boats  and  wagon-floats,  oflTers  tents,  blank- 
ets, and  all  kinds  of  clothing.     Californiaus  arc  urged  to  insure  their  li^'cs  and 
have  their  daguerreotypes  taken  Iwfore  starting.    Then  there  are  Californian 
h<jnses,  sheet-irt)n  cotUgos  of  tlie  mo.st  substantial  character,  at  three  d.iys* 
notice,  built  in  sections;    *  oil-cloth  ro<.)fs  at  thirty  cents  per  square  yard;' 
bags,  matches,  boots,  dnigs,  guns,  besi<le  outtits  comprisuig  every  conceiv- 
able thing   to  \v(!ar,  mess   hampers,  and    provisions.     Uaven  &  Livingston 
avlvertise  their  express,  Thomas  Kensett  &  Co.,  and  Wells,  Miller,  &  Prc>vost, 
tlu'ir  preserved    fresh  provisions;  K.   X.  Kt^nt,  tests  for  gold;  half  a  dozen 
their  gold  washers,  and  fifty  others  fifty  other  things.     By  advertising  U.  S. 
pasy.iM)rts,  Alfre«l    Wheeler   intimates   that   they  are   necessary.     A.    Zuru- 
atu/ii,  througli  his  agents,  John  IJell  at  Vera  Cruz  and  A.  TatruUo,  New  York, 
Kivis  notice  of  Hiie  pleasiintest and  shortest  route  to  California  through  Mex- 
ico.'    With  neither  author's  name  nor  date,  but  probably  in  Dec.  1848,  was 
issued  at  l^)ston,  Cnl'ijoritii  i!*>hl  h\ffi<uis.  With  a  Full  Account  of  its  Mineral 
J\i^i,iirr< s;  Jlt>ic  to  (itt  t/n  /v  amf  ]V/tti(  to  Tah  ;  tlo'  Jijcji^nse,  the  Thne,  awl  Hit 
VdriouA  Jinntis^  itc.     Anything  at  hand,  printed  letters,  newspaptT  articles, 
and  com])ihitions  from  old  books,  were  throw  n  in  to  make  up  the  48  pages  of 
this  pul>lieation.     Yet  another  book  appeared  in  r)ec.  1S4S,  The  Gold  Hetjions 
o/  Cd/i/ornia^  etc.,  eilite«l  by  C».  (i.   Foster,  80  pages,  8vo,  with  a  uuip;  the 
fullest  anil  most  valuable  easttrn  ])ublieation  on  Cal.  of  that  year,     ^side 
the  ollicial  reports  so  often  referred  to,  there  is  a  letter  from  A.  Ten  Kyck, 
dated  S.  F.,  Si[>t.  l^t,  and  one  frtun  C.  Allyn  d.it<d  Monterey,  Sept.   l.lth. 
Thereai'e  a!so  extracts  from  Caf.  an«l  eastein  new  spapers,  and  from  Greeuhow, 
Darby,  Wilkes,  Cutts,  Molras,  Emory,  and  Farnham. 
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borrowing  raothers,  pining  wives,  neglected  children, 
with  poverty  and  sorrow  to  swell  their  anguish;  the 
de[)arted  meanwhile  bent  on  the  struggle  with  fortune, 
faithful  or  faithless;  a  few  to  be  successful,  but  a  far 
greater  number  to  sink  disappointed  into  nameless 
graves. 

And  still  the  gossips  and  the  prophets  raved,  and 
ntnvspapers  talked  loudly  and  learnedly  of  California 
and  her  gold-fields,  assisting  to  sustain  the  excite- 
ment.^^ It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  the 
great  seaport  towns  at  least,  the  course  of  ordinary 
business  was  almost  thrown  out  of  its  channels. 
"Bakers  keep  their  ovens  hot,"  breaks  forth  Greeley, 
''night  and  day,  turning  out  immense  quantities  of 
ship-bread  without  supplying  the  demand;  the  pro- 
vision stores  of  all  kinds  are  besieged  by  orders. 
Manufacturers  of  rubber  goods,  rifles,  pistols,  bowie- 
knives,  etc.,  can  scarcely  supply  the  demand."  All 
sorts  of  labor-saving  machines  were  invented  to  facil- 
itate the  separation  of  the  gold  from  gravel  and  soil. 
Patented  machines,  cranks,  pumps,  overshot  wheel 
attachments,  engines,  dredges  for  river-beds,  supposed 
t«)  be  full  of  gold,  and  even  diving-bolls,  were  made 
and  sold.  Everything  needful  in  the  land  of  gold,  or 
what  sullers  could  make  the  buyers  believe  would  be 
nee<h;d,  sold  freely  at  high  prices.  Everything  in  the 
shape  of  hull  and  masts  was  overhauled  and  made 
ready  for  sea.  Steamships,  clippers,  schooners,  and 
brigs  sprang  from  the  stocks  as  if  by  the  magician's 
wand,  and  the  wharves  were  alive  with  busy  workers. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  hurrying,  bustling  pur- 
chasers, most  of  them  conspicuous  in  travelling  attire 
of  signiticant  aspect,  rough  loose  coats  and  blanket 
robes  meetinof  hijAi  huntin^r-boots,  and  shaded  1)V 
huge  felt  hats  of  sombre  color.     A  large  proportion 

'*  'It  is  coming — nay,  at  hand,' cried  Hora<;c Greeley,  in  tlie  N.  Y.  Tribune; 
*therc  \^  no  doubt  of  it.  Wo  are  on  tlie  brink  of  the  .Vj^e  of  (iohl!  We  look 
foran  adtlition,  M'ithin  the  next  fuiir  yeai*H,  e<|ual  to  at  least  one  thousand 
niillionfl  of  dollars  to  the  general  aggregate  of  gold  in  circulation  and  use 
throughout  the  world.     This  is  almost  inevitable.^ 
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bore  the  stamp  of  countrymen  or  villagers,  who  had 
formed  parties  of  from  ten  to  over  a  hundred  members, 
the  better  to  face  the  perils  magnified  by  distance,  and 
to  assist  one  another  in  the  common  object.  The  im- 
mediate purpose,  however,  was  to  combine  for  the 
jiurchase  of  machinery  and  outfit,  and  for  reduced 
passage  rates.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  emi- 
grants were  in  associations,  limited  in  number  by 
district  clanship,  or  by  shares  ranging  as  high  as 
$1,000  each,  which  in  such  a  case  implied  the  purchase 
of  the  vessel,  laden  with  wooden  houses  in  sections, 
with  mills  and  other  machinery,  and  with  goods  for 
trade."  In  some  instances  the  outfit  was  provided  by 
a  few  men;  perhaps  a  family  stinted  itself  to  send  one 
of  its  members,  often  a  scapegrace  resolved  upon  a 
new  life;  or  money  was  contributed  by  more  cautious 
stayers-at-home  for  proxies,  on  condition  of  heavy  re- 
payment, or  labor,  or  shares  in  profits;^*^  but  as  a  rule, 
obliiifations  broke  under  the  strain  of  varied  attractions 
on  the  scene,  and  debtors  were  lost  in  the  thronsf  of 
the  mines. *^     The  associations  were  too  unwieldy  and 

^*  Among  the  many  instances  of  such  associations  is  the  one  cntitlc«l  Ken- 
nebec Trading  and  Alining  Co.,  Mhich  sailed  in  the  Obed  MUrhl  from  N. 
Bedford  on  March  'M,  1849,  arrived  at  S.  F.  on  Sept.  17th,  laid  out  the  town 
of  New  York,  placed  the  steamer  (!ov.  Daiia  for  river  traffic,  openeU  u  saw- 
mill, etc.  lin\pU<nC8  MS.^  1  et  seq.  The  Mattapan  and  Cal.  Trailing  and 
Mining  Co.,  of  4'2  mend)ers,  left  Ho.iton  in  the  Ami.  Strout's  recollections,  in 
S.  F.  y*(W,  July  14,  1877;  the  Linda  Mining  and  Dredging  Assoc,  started  in 
tlie  Iwirk  Lindi^  with  a  i>teamlK)Jit  and  a  dredger,  the  latt<*r  f»>r  scooping  up 
the  metal.  Other  notable  companies  were  those  hy  t\\ii  Ed icttrd  Ert  ntt,  oi 
l.VJ  members,  whirh  left  lk)8ton  in  Dec.  1848;  Ilohtrt  Browne^  which  left  New 
York  in  Feb.  '49,  with  200  piissengers;  the  Matthewson  i»arty,  from  New- 
York,  in  March;  the  Warren  i>arty  of  30  members,  from  New  York,  in  Feb.; 
the  .1/ar;/ ./<«;/<' party.  One  party  of  seven  left  Nantucket  in  Dec.  1849,  in 
the  Mnrii  and  Emni't,  of  only  44  tons,  and  arrived  safely  after  149  days. 
Others  were  known  by  the  names  of  the  town  or  county  in  which  they  organ- 
ized, as  Utica,  Albany,  Buflalo.  See  details  of  outfit,  passage,  etc.,  in  ir<»r- 
n//'x  /hi.yf  and  Foam^  12  et  seq.;  Matthrwsons  Statement j  MS.,  1-3;  Ct^mifi't 
Jianihlimji*^  MS.,  94,  and  later  MS.  refei-encea;  also  recollections  pmit^d  in 
ililhreiit  journals,  as  San  Jost:  PioH'<r^  Dec.  8,  lvS77,  etc.;  Sac,  liccord- Union, 
July  7,  1S7"»,  Nov.  ^(J,  1878,  etc.;  Shasta  Courier,  March  Uo,  18Go,  March  16, 
lvSl>7:  Sfock-fon  lnd< p,^  Nov.  1,  1S73;  Afta  Cal.,  passim:  J*laci'r  Timrn,  Apr. 
28,  1849;  Jirnim's  Sfa/fnunf,  yi>>.,  1;  //^y*^'/*  J/t n*A.  J/a»/.,  xxx.  5.")-G4,  xxxii. 
3r>t-.">;  Lark'in''*  Jhf.,  vi.  1>^.'),  ID^s,  t'tc. 

'•'('rosbv,  En nfs  Caf.y  MS.,  '20,  was  deputed  by  others  to  i-cport  on  the 
fiehl. 

'"  l*;ir::ji5  sums  wen*  recklessly  advanced  to  individuals  as  well  as  scx;ietie« 
by  ricli  men,  stricken  by  the  fever,  but  declining  to  go  in  person.     Probably 
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too  hastily  organized,  with  little  knowledge  of  mem- 
bers and  requirements,  the  best  men  being  most  eager 
to  escape  the  yoke. 

The  overland  route  was  the  first  to  suggest  itself, 
ill  accordance  with  American  pioneer  usage,  but  this 
could  not  be  attempted  during  winter.     The  sea  was 
always  open,  and  presented,  moreover,  a  presumably 
swifter  course,  with  less  preparations  for  outfit.     The 
way  round  Cape  Horn  was  well   understood  by  the 
coast-dw^ellers,  who  formed  the  pioneers  in  this  move- 
ment, familiar  as  they  were  with  the  trading  vessels 
and    w^halers  following  that  circuit,  along  the  path 
opened  by  Magellan,  and  linked  to  the  explorations  of 
C*ortes  and  Cabrillo.     There  were  also  the  short-cuts 
across  Panamd,  Nicaragua,  and  Mexico,  now  becoming 
familiar  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  through 
the  agitation  for  easy  access  to  the  ne\/ly  acquired 
possessions   on    the    Pacific.     For   all    these    vessels 
offered  themselves;  and  in  November  1848  the  move- 
ment l>eijan  with  the  departure  of  several  vessels.      In 
December  it  had  attained  the  dimensions  of  a  rusli. 
From  Xew  York,  Boston,  Salem,  Norfolk,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  between  the  14tli  of  l^eceuiber, 
1848,  and   the    18th   of  January,  1849,  departed   Gl 
sailing  vessels,  averaging  50  passengers  each,  to  say 
nothing  of  tliose  sent  from  Charleston,  New  Orleans, 
and  other  ports.     Sixty  ships  were  aiinouiu^ed  to  sail 
from  New  York  in  the  month  of  Februarv  1H49,  70 
from  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and  11  from  New  lied- 
furd.     The  hegira  continued  throughout  the  3'ear,  and 
durinnr  the  winter  of  1849  and  the  si)rin<;  of   1850 

nine  out  of  ten  of  such  loans  were  lost,  less  throui;h  actual  dishonesty  than 
t  irouij'h  the  extravagant  habits  among  miners,  who  improvideiitly  reckoned 
'•n  a  future  rich  find  for  sucli  demands.     Few  of  the  companies  held  toL^ether, 
<;ea  till  Cal.  was  reached;  none  that  I  have  ever  hoard  of  accomplislied  any- 
thing, as  an  original  Ixxly,  in  the  mines  or  towns.     If  they  did  not  quarrel  on 
the  way  and  separate  at  any  cost,  as  was  generally  the  case,  they  f(nintl  on 
reachini^  Cal.  that  a  company  had  no  place  there.     Kvery  miner  was  for  him- 
^If,  and  so  it  was  with  mechanics  and  lalx)rer8,  who,  if  willing  t)  work  for 
wa^ie.s,  r».'ccived  such  dazzling  otFers  as  to  upset  all  previous  calculations  and 
iii^euts.  Sco  A,ihle I/' 8  Journey,  MS.,  223,  etc. 
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250  vessels  sailed  for  California  from  the  eastern  ports 
of  the  United  States  alone,  45  of  which  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  in  one  day.^^ 

In  order  to  supply  this  demand,  shipping  was  di- 
verted from  every  other  branch  of  service,  greatly  to 
the  disarrangement  of  trade,  the  whaling  business 
especially  being  neglected  for  the  new  catch. ^^  Old 
condemned  hulks  were  once  more  drawn  from  their  re- 
tirement, anything,  in  fact,  that  could  float,^  and  fitted 
with  temporary  decks  to  contain  tiers  of  open  berths, 
with  tables  and  luggage-stands  in  the  centre.^  The 
provisions  were  ec^ually  bad,  leading  in  many  cases  to 
intense  sutfering  and  loss  by  scurvy ,^^  thirst,  and 
starvation;  but  unscrupulous  speculators  cared  for 
nothing  save  to  reap  the  ready  harvest;  and  to  secure 
passengers  they  hesitated  at  no  falsehood.  Although 
aware  that  the  prospect  of  obtaining  transportation 
from  Pananul  and  other  Pacific  ports  was  very  doubt- 
ful, thoy  gave  freely  the  assurance  of  ample  connec- 
tions, and  induced  thousands  to  proceed  to  these  half- 

"  XouiYUes  AmiaJes  ties  VovcuffM^  cxx.  362-5;  LaHHn^A  Docs,  MS.,  vi.  196; 
Polt/msian,  Apr.  14,  1849;  Stilltiuins  GMen  Fleecf,  19  27.  Two  of  the  Nov. 
iU>imrturcs  arrived  at  S.  F.  in  April  1849;  in  June  came  11,  in  July  40,  in 
Aui^ust  4,S,  in  Sept.  G(),  after  which  the  number  fell  off,  giving  a  total  of  233 
from  Amuricmi  (x)rti)  for  nine  months;  316  arrived  from  other  ports,  or  549  in 
nil,  yVfi.vT  Tuiu*,  ii.  no.  O'J;  N.  Y.  JlrraUl,  Apr.  13,  lSr)0;  Barnfow's  Sfnt., 
M.S.,  1;  lUiru*H  Or.  and  CaL,  MS..  21);  DmtCA  Stat.,  MS.,  1;  Moore's  Pio. 
A>/..,  MS.,  1;  iri«a;w'  Stat.,  MS.,  1  :{;  -\Va//\i  Stut.,  MS.;  niiecUon'A  StcU., 
MS.,  2-3:  JhH^iittir'iiStfU.,  MS.,  21;  lUton  vh  17.  S.,  88;  Faif'aStaf.,  MS.,  1; 
J*irtnrt'  l*wn.  Time'*,  ^iS.^  14.'»-7.  The  journals  above  quototi,  notably  ^ //a 
Ctif.  and  Ior,,r>i-Cnioii:  also  nV.><  (V^e/  Siynal^  Apr.  1.*),  1874;  Santa  Cruz 
rh,i'<,  Vvh.  19,  lvS70;  lIumMdt  T\mv*,  Mar.  7,  1S74;  Aidioch  Lediffr,  Dec 
24,  1S70,  tou'other  with  uUuaions  to  voyage.  The  length  of  passage  averaged 
nbiuit  tour  invtntlis.  loiter  it  was  made  more  than  once  by  the  Iltfhoj  Clotid 
friMu  Ni  \v  York  in  S9.i  days.  See  Alta  Cai.,  July  12,  I860;  .:?.  F.  ^ Directory^ 
1S,VJ.  10,  etc. 

^'^  Uy  tiio  withdrawal  of  71  ships.  Aita  f^aL,  June  6,  1850. 

^'*  Ixirnos,  in  his  Or.  a^id  Cul.,  MS.,  mentions  an  old  Mexican  war  tnuuk 
\xn'X  .•itoanur.  w  hivli  in  tl»o  winter  of  l>49-r>0u8etl  to  ply  bet^k'een  Xcw  Orleans 
and  riiaji^ivs,  and  which  was  si>  i\>tteu  and  leaky  that  she  wriggled  and  twisted 
like  :i  wilU»w  basket. 

•*7>o;"^"'f-\'s  MS..  3  o.  One  vesstl  ot  only  44  tons  left  Nantucket; 
an»>ther  p.isse«l  thr^Micli  ii»o  lakes.  Ilu.i.*.^  Mn>j.,  x\i.  o8r>;  a  thini  was  an  ex- 
slavrr.   /»."'/a*« >'.■/'",<  MS.,  1. 

-'  K\an.  /\r<.  J"***  -j..  ii.  27^^o.  n^lates  that  the  Brookli/n  set  ont  with  an 
insu!!i  unt  supply,  and  ahhouiih  v^tleivd  8MX>.  the  captain  refused  to  touch  at 
auN  I't  the  South  American  i^»rts  tor  adiiitious.  At  Kio  de  Janeiro  sereral 
iwciNCvi  weUx^mc  iivm  JX>m  iVdiv.  U.'.'a  Cai,,  Mar.  29,  1876. 
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way  stations,  only  to  leave  them  there  stranded.  A 
brief  period  of  futile  waiting  sufficed  to  exhaust  the 
slender  means  of  many,  cutting  pff  even  retreat,  and 
hundreds  were  swept  away  by  the  deadly  climate.^ 
Expostulations  met  with  sneers  or  maltreatment,  for 
redress  was  hopeless.  The  victims  were  ready  enough 
to  enter  the  trap,  and  hastened  away  by  the  cheapest 
route,  regardless  of  money  or  other  means  to  proceed 
farther,  trusting  blindly,  wildly,  to  chance. 

The  cost  of  passage  served  to  restrict  the  propor- 
tion of  the  vagabond  element;  so  that  the  majority  of 
the  emigrants  belonged  to  the  respectable  class,  with 
a  sprinkle  of  educated  and  professional  men,  and  mem- 
bers of  influential  families,  although  embracing  many 
characterless  persons  who  fell  before  temptation,  or 
entered  the  pool  of  schemers  and  political  vultures.^ 
The  distance  and  the  prospective  toil  and  danger 
again  held  back  the  older  and  less  robust,  singling 
out  the  young  and  hardy,  so  that  in  many  respects  the 
flower  of  the  population  departed.  The  intention  of 
most  being  to  return,  few  women  were  exposed  to  the 
hardships  of  these  early  voyages.  The  coast-dwellers 
predominated,  influenced,  as  may  be  supposed,  by  the 
water  voyage,  for  the  interior  and  western  people 
])referred  to  await  the  opening  of  the  overland  route, 
for  which  they  could  so  much  better  provide  them- 
selves.** 

Although  the  Americans  maintained  the  ascend- 
ancy in  numbers,  owing  to  readier  access  to  the  field 

•-  See  protest  in  Panamf'i  Star,  Feb.  24,  1849. 

-^  White,  Pion,  Ttnyn,  MS.,  1^)0-5,  cstiniatea  the  idle  loungers  at  loss  than 
ten  j)er  cent,  and  'gentlemen'  ami  politicians  at  the  same  proportion.  The 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  Jan.  26,  1841),  assnniea  that  the  cost  of  outfit  kc]>t  l>a(;k  the 
rfiWiliea.  The  Aniials  of  S.  /\,  00'),  etc.,  is  undou)>to(lly  wrong  in  ascrihin.; 
low  character,  morals,  and  standing  to  a  large  proiK>rtion,  although  it  U  natural 
tijat  men  left  "without  the  elevating  influence  of  a  sufficiently  large  nunilwr  of 
women  should  have  yielded  at  times  to  a  somewhat  reckless  life.  Willoy,  in 
Lis  /Vr.  Mf/n.^  MS.,  25,  thus  speaks  of  the  New  Orleans  emigration  of  Ks4S: 
*lt  waa  only  the  class  most  loose  of  foot  who  could  leave  on  so  short  a  notice. 
It  was  largely  such  as  fre(iuente<l  the  gamblinj^-saloona  imdcr  the  St  Cliark-s, 
and  could  leave  one  day  as  well  as  another.*  See  also  6Vo>7>y'«< /wv/^^,  MS., 
2-.3:  Van  AUen,  Stat.,  MS.,  31;  Larl'm's  Doc.y  MS.,  vi.  185,108,  2.")1. 

**  New  Yorkers  predominated  'twice  told  probably.'  Iiyiknuuid  MS.,  20; 
Xaatuckot  alouo  loet  about  400  men.  I'lacer  Timen,  Dec.  1,  1849. 


.w 
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by  different  routes,  and  to  which  they  were  entitled 
by  right  of  possession,  the  stream  of  migration  from 
foreign  countries  was  great,  a  current  coming  to 
New  York  and  adjoining  ports  to  join  the^ftow  fvyiin 
there.  The  governments  of  Europe  became  alarmed, 
actuated  as  they  were  by  jealousy  of  ill^^riJ^lAlj 
republic,  with  its  prospective  increase  of  wealth,  tp^he 
confounding  of  finance,  perhaps  to  culminate'  'in*  a 
\vorld  s  crisis.**  Before  the  middle  of  January,  r8.;^9  no 
less  than  five  different  Californian  trading  and  mhiing 
conjpanies  were  registered  at  London,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  £1/275,000;  and  scarcely  was  there 
a  European  port  which  had  not  at  this  time  some 
vessel  fitting  out  for  California.** 

Among  Asiatic  nations,  the  most  severely  affected 
by  this  western  malady  were  the  Chinese.  With  so 
much  of  the  gambling  element  in  their  disposition,  so 
much  of  ambition,  they  turned  over  the  tidings  in 
their  minds  with  feverish  impatience,  whilst  their 
neighbors,  the  Japanese,  heard  of  the  gold  discovery 
with  stolid  intlifference.*'  Yet  farther  east  by  way 
of  west,  to  that  paradise  of  gamblers,  Manila,  went 

*^  Russia,  Fmuce,  and  llollaiul  seriously  couaidered  the  monetary  question, 
and  the  hittor  Meiit  so  far  as  to  hr'uiy:  in  force  an  obsolete  law,  which  enabled 
her  to  soil,  at  tlie  highest  price,  all  the  gold  in  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  so 
that  she  niii;ht  lay  in  a  stock  of  silver. 

*M>u  rtavi-e  et  do  lit)rdeaux,  de  plusicurs  ports  espagnols,  hollandais, 
allemaiiiis,  ct  de  prt^stjue  tons  les  principaux  iwrts  de  la  (irande-Bretagne,  on 
announce  des  di'ixirts  p«>ur  S;in  Fnuici'*c«>.  L  n  batiment  h  vaneur  doit  nieme 
jitirtir  de  I.t»ndres  et  tloubler  le  cap  H»>ni.  Htvue  de*  Ihux  Monde*,  Feb.  1, 
1S49:  P*^lt/insitn,  May  1-,  1849.  Says  the /,o««/o/»  Times'.  'There are  at  this 
moment  X\\\y  givat  waves  of  iK»puiation  foIUiwing  t4>w*ard  the  setting  sun  over 
this  gloln*.  Tlio  one  is  that  nuirhty  tide  of  human  l>eing3  which,  this  year,  be- 
yond all  former  ivinilleK  is  tlowiuj;  ti\>ni  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
8n>moi»tl»er  {Mrts  \>i  Kur.'|H\  in  i»ne  cv>mj^jictand  unbroken  stream,  to  the  United 
States.  The  other,  w  hich  may  almost  In?  de^crilK^d  as  ui-ged  on  by  the  former,  is 
that  whicli  that  furious  impulse  c  /•  .s  ir  i/n/z^.t  is  attracting  from  comfortable 
homes  to  an  alnu^t  de>rrt  shore.*  Se\eral  hundred  Mormons  left  Swansea 
in  Feb.  lStl>  for  l\il.  /'  i-tr  Ti.}u<,  iKt.  \X  lS4i>.  Concerning  the  French 
mi4:ralion,  mv  ^\  /'  /V  iv-.-.*-,  Nov.  'JT.  1S,"»0:  Cat.  Courier,  Nov.  2>i,  Dec.  3, 
InhK  Ma^iv  bani>ijed  army  otUoers  oame.  Hungaruiu  exiles  in  Iowa  pro- 
p05*4vl  lo  cvMue  in  IS.hK  ^\  />.  A  '  K.,  tku:  AvvHc-vinH,  vii.  131. 

*'.Vn  Kujiiish  »:<anK r  arrivi^l  ttxMu  C;uuou  direct  as  early  as  Oct.  1849. 
On  Feb.  1.  lS4ii.  there  were  M  riiinunen  in  Cal..  an  1  by  Jan.  1.  ISTiO,  the 
ne.mUr  had  sw^i'.en  to  T*M,  a:ul  wasJ  i"U!'ioIv  risiu*:.  till  it  (lasseil  4.000  bv  the 
rndot  InhK  .r.i'  :.,  NL.\  \k\  I>vJ:II  ",>  .  S- c-.,  1_\  In  Broobt' A  pp, 
^\'a.'.,  li,*>.  the  numlvr  lor  lS4l*-^\»  is  ieviu..vd  lo  T7U  bv  their  cousuL 
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the  news,  and  for  a  time  even  the  government  lotter- 
ie.s  were  forgotten.^  And  the  gold  ottered  by  ship- 
masters to  the  merchants  of  the  Asiatic  coast  raised 
still  higher  the  fever  in  the  veins  of  both  natives  and 
English* 

Not  less  affected  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands.  Those  of  the  French  colony  who 
were  free  made  immediate  departure,  and  were  cjuickly 
followed  by  the  military,  leaving  the  governor  alone 
to  represent  the  government.  On  reaching  Australia 
the  news  was  eagerly  circulated  and  embellished  by 
ship-masters.  The  streets  of  the  chief  cities  were 
placarded,  "Gold!  Gold!  in  California!"  and  soon  it 
became  difficult  to  secure  berths  on  departing  vessels.^ 
And  so  in  Peru  and  Chile,  where  the  California  reve- 
lation was  unfolded  as  early  as  September  1848  by 
Colonel  Mason's  messenger,  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton, bringing  a  large  influx  in  advance  of  the  dominant 
United  States  emigration.^  Such  were  the  world 
cuiTents  evoked  by  the  ripple  at  Coloma. 

^ZamacaiM,  Hist.  Afex.,  x.  1141.  Says  Ck)leman,  The  Round  Trip,  28, 
who  luippened  to  he  at  Manila  in  the  sprinir  of  1848  when  tiio  Rhone  arrived 
from  S.  F.,  *She  brought  the  news  of  thegoM  discoveries,  and  tired  the  colony 
with  the  sanio  intense  desire  that  inflamed  the  Spaniards  of  the  IGth  century.* 

^  I^eese  was  about  to  sail  for  Manila  in  March,  and  from  there  take  in  a 
cargo  of  rice  for  Canton.  Shermnn^n  Afcm.,  i.  65. 

*'*  Ikirn/s  Cfts  and  Doiom,  9*2-3,  and  Larkin'x  Doc^,  MS.,  vii.  80.  'Kight 
vessels  have  left  that  hot-bed  of  roguery — Sidney,*  Placer  Times,  June  2, 
]$4t),  and  with  them  came  a  mass  of  delectable  *  Sidney  coves.'  The  press 
S'>u;;ht  naturally  to  counteract  the  excitement  and  make  the  most  of  some 
l-KSil  gold  finds.  See  Mrlboarne  Herald,  Feb.  6,  7,  10,  1849. 

*^  Vejtsels  sent  to  Valparaiso  for  flour  brought  back  large  numbers  to  Cal. 
t\ndlaHStnt.,  MS.,  7;  King's  Rent,  in  U.  S.  Gov.  J)ors^  Slstcong.  Ist  soss.,  H. 
Ex  Doc.  59,  26.  The  arrival  of  the  Lamhay^rnna  of  Colombia  with  gold-clust 
caused  no  small  excitement  in  Payta,  and  the  news  of  the  discov<'ry  soon 
uprea*!;  on  the  ir>th  of  January,  1849,  when  the  ra'i/br«ta arrived  at  Pauamd, 
»lie  bad  some  75  Peruvians  on  l)oard.  Wilhy'a  Per.  Mem.,  MS.,  60.  'Itis 
reported  Lere  that  California  is  all  gold,'  writes  Atherton  from  Valparaiso, 
Sept.  lOtb,  to  Larkin.     'Probably  a  little  glitter  has  blimled  them.     The 

f[old-dust  received  per  brig  J.  R.  S.  sohl  for  22  reules  per  castellano  of  21  qui- 
it6fl  fine,  this  having  exceeded  the  standard  about  1|  quilates,  netted  2.')  reules 
per  castellano,  being  nearly  $17.50  per  ounce.'  Larkin'H  JJorg,  MS.,  vi.  173. 
in  Ang.  Larkin  entered  into  partnership  with  Job  F.  Dye,  who  about  the 
mid'ile  of  .Sept.  saile<l  \iith  the  schooner  Mary  down  the  Mexican  coast,  tak- 
ing with  him  placer  gold. 
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Since  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  there  had  been 
no  such  search  for  a  golden  fleece  as  this  which  now 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  world.  And  as  the 
adventures  of  Jason's  crew  were  the  first  of  the  kind 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  so  the  present  impetuous 
move  was  destined  to  be  the  last.  Our  planet  has 
become  reduced  to  a  oneness,  every  part  being  daily 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  part.  There 
is  no  longer  a  far-away  earth's  end  where  lies  Colchis 
close-girded  by  the  all-infolding  ocean.  The  course  of 
our  latter-day  gold-fleece  seekers  was  much  longer 
than  Jason's  antipodal  voyage;  indeed,  it  was  the 
longest  possible  to  be  performed  on  this  planet, 
leading  as  it  did  through  a  wide  range  of  lands 
and  climes,  from  snow-clad  shores  into  tropic  lati- 
tudes, and  onward  through  antarctic  dreariness  into 
sj>ring  and  summer  lands.  In  the  adventures  of 
the  new  Argonauts  the  Symplegades  reappeared  in 
the  gloomy  clefts  of  jMagellan  Strait;  many  a  Tiphys 
relaxes  the  helm,  and  many  dragons'  teeth  are  sown. 
Even  the  ills  and  dangers  that  beset  Ulysses'  travels, 
in  sensual  circean  appetites,  lotus-eating  indulgence, 

(126) 
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Calypso  grottos  and  sirens,  may  be  added  to  the  list 
without  filling  it. 

"  The  wise  man  knows  nothing  worth  worshi[>j>ing 
except  wealth,"  said  the  Cyclops  to  Ulysses,  wliile 
preparing  to  eat  him,  and  it  appears  that  as  many 
hold  the  same  faith  now  as  in  Homeric  times.  At 
night  our  Argonauts  dream  of  gold;  the  morning  sun 
rises  golden-hued  to  saffron  all  nature.  Gold  floats  in 
their  bacon  breakfast  and  bean  dinner — which  is  the 
kind  of  fare  their  gods  generally  provide  for  them; 
and  throughout  the  bedraggled  remnant  of  their  years 
they  go  about  like  men  demented,  walking  the  earth 
as  if  bitten  by  gold-bugs  and  their  blood  thereby  in- 
fected by  the  poison;  fingering,  kicking,  and  biting 
everything  that  by  any  possibility  may  prove  to  be 
gold.  They  are  no  less  victims  of  their  infatuation 
than  was  Hylas,  or  Ethan  Brand,  who  sacrificed  his 
humanity  to  seek  the  unpardonable  sin.  Each  has 
his  castle  in  Spain,  and  the  way  to  it  lies  through  the 
Golden  Gate,  iiito  the  Valley  of  California. 

The  n)igration  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Ohjtab- 
lij>hnjent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  C()m[)any 
just  before  the  efold  discoverv,  encouracjed  bv  the 
anticipation  of  new  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast  ter- 
ritory.^    Congress  fully  appreciated   the  importance 

*  One  J.  M.  Shively,  postmaster  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  while  on  a  viait  to 
Washington  in  1845,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  call  th(}  attention  of  the 
U.  S.  govt  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  line  of  niail-steaniers  between 
Panama  and  Astoria.  His  suggestion  does  not  seetn  to  have  had  much 
weight,  however.  Later  in  the  wiine  year  tiie  threatening  attitude  of  (:iieat 
Britain  in  the  north-west  (v^used  President  I'olk  to  lay  before  congress  a  plan 
for  nipidly  increasing  the  population  of  Oregon  by  emigration  via  the  Isthmus, 
using  sailing  vessels.  J.  M.  Woodwanl,  a  shipping  merchant  of  New  Vc^rk, 
a.<<siste<l  in  preparing  details  for  the  plan,  llis  investigations  le<l  hiui  to 
believe  that  a  line  of  mail-steamers  might  profitably  be  establishe*!  I)etween 
Panamd  and  Oregon,  and  a  number  of  merchants  and  capitalistij  were  rea<Uly 
in<luced  to  join  in  forming  a  private  company.  Tlie  most  complete  history  of 
the  l*ac.  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence  is  containe<l 
in  the  followiue  government  document:  MaiU,  lifjtortH  of  the  Sfcrefanj  of  the 
Sary  and  the  PoKtnuinifr-ijene  al^  Commuiiircifhifj,  in  Comp/ianrc  u'Hh  a  Jic^o- 
htion  of  the  Senate^  InformaHon  in  lielntion  to  the  ContmctH  for  the  TrauA- 
ftort'Uiunof  the  M<iU't  by  SteamnhipA  between  Xew  York  an  ft  <\tiifunti(it  Mareh 
i^.i,  /,sv;..^,  ;^2d  cone.  Ist  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  50.  An  excellent  chapter  on 
the  formation  of  the  company  is  also  to  Iw  found  in  Firnt  Steaniahip  J^iofaers^ 
17-33;  see  also  LarkitCs  Doc.,  MS.,  vi.  173. 
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of  rapid  communication  with  that  section,  and  by 
virtue  of  an  act  passed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1847,  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  advertised  for  bids  to  carry  the 
United  States  mails  by  one  line  of  steamers  between 
New  York  and  Chagres,  and  by  another  line  between 
Pananid  and  Astoria.  The  contract  for  the  Atlantic 
side  called  for  five  steamships  of  1,500  tons  burden 
each,  all  strongly  constructed  and  easily  convertible 
into  war  steamers,  for  which  purpose  the  government 
might  at  any  time  purchase  them  by  appraisement. 
Their  route  was  to  be  "from  New  York  to  New  Or- 
leans twice  a  month  and  back,  touching  at  Charles- 
ton, if  practicable,  Savannah,  and  Habana;  and  from 
Habana  to  Chagres  and  back  twice  a  month."  For 
the  Pacific  line  only  three  vessels  were  required,  on 
similar  terms,  and  these  of  a  smaller  size,  two  of  not. 
less  than  1,000,  and  the  other  of  600,  tons  burden. 
These  were  to  carry  the  mail  *'  from  Panamd  to  As- 
toria, or  to  such  other  port  as  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  may  s(jlect,  in  the  territory  of  Oregon,  once  a 
month  each  way,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  mail  from 
Habana  to  Chagres  across  the  Isthmus." 

The  contract  for  the  Atlantic  side  was  awarded  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1847,  to  Albert  G.  Sloo,  who  on  the 
17th  of  August  transferred  it  to  George  Law,  M.  O. 
Roberts,  and  B.  R.  Mcllvaine  of  New  York.  The 
annual  coni[)ensati()n  allowed  by  the  government  was 
{?290,000;  the  first  two  ships  were  to  be  completed 
by  tlie  iirst  of  October,  1848.  The  contract  for  the 
Pacifi<*  si(l(»  was  given  to  a  speculator  named  Arnold 
Harris,  and  by  him  assigned  to  William  H.  Aspin- 
wall,  the  annual  subsidy  for  ten  years  being  $199,000.^ 

^Woodward  bid  $300,000,  with  side- wheel  steamers,  and  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates proposed  to  do  the  work  for  half  that  sum  with  propellers.  The  last 
oiFcr  wr.s  acoopte<l,  hut  the  bidder  withdrew,  aud  Hairis  received  the  award, 
after  arraugiug  to  assign  it  to  Wooiiward,  it  is  claimed.  Ho  looked  ronnd 
for  a  l)otter  bargain,  however,  aii<l  on  Nov.  19,  1847,  the  contract  was  trans- 
ferred to  Aapinwall,  despite  the  protests  of  AVoodward,  who  *waa  beaten 
in  a  loni^  and  expensive  series  of  litigations.*  Firn(  Steamship  Piotieertf^  26. 
The  same  authority  states  that  Aspinwall  was  induced  to  take  the  contract 
by  Armtitrong,  a  relative  of  llanis,  and  U.  S.  consul  at  Liverpool, 
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Owing  to  the  greater  prominence  meanwhile  acquired 
by  CsJifbrnia,  the  terminus  for  this  line  was  placed  at 
San  Francisco,  whence  Oregon  mails  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  sailing  vessels.' 

Through  Aspinwalls  exertions,  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  was  incorporated  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1 848,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000.*  The 
three  side- wheel  steamers  called  for  by  the  contract 
were  built  with  despatch,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
care  and  of  the  best  materials,  as  was  shown  by  their 
long  service. 

On  October  6,  1848,  the  first  of  these  vessels,  the 
Califarnia,  sailed  from  New  York,  and  was  followed 
in  the  two  succeeding  months  by  J;he  Oregon  and  the 
Panamd.^  When  the  Cali/onita  left  New  York  the 
discovery  of  gold  was  known  in  the  States  only  by  un- 
confirmed rumors,  which  had  attracted  little  attention, 
so  that  she  carried  no  passengers  for  California.*     On 

*  *  To  the  mouth  of  the  Kalumet  river,  in  lieu  of  Antoria,  with  the  rei!ervo<l 
right  of  the  navy  department  to  re<^uirc  the  steaniei-s  to  go  to  Astoria,  the 
straits  of  Fuca,  or  any  other  point  to  be  Aelecteci  on  the  coast  of  Oregon.  In 
c'on&itieration  of  which  the  steamers  arc  to  touch,  free  of  charge,  at  the  three 
[joints  occupied  by  the  U.  8.  scjuailrou,  or  at  such  ports  on  the  west  coast, 
south  of  Oregon,  as  may  be  required  by  tiie  navy  dept.'  Mollification  of 
June  10,  1848.  In  1850  steam  connection  was  required  with  Ort^gon.  U.  S. 
(hjv.  Do€.^  ubi  sup.,  p.  5-6,  30;  see  also  HiM,.  Oregon^  i.,  this  scri<». 

*  Gardiner  Howlaud,  Henry  Chauncey,  and  William  H.  Aspinwall  were 
the  incorporators,  and  the  last  mentione<l  was  electe<l  the  first  president.  In 
1850  the  capital  stock  was  raised  to  1^,000.000,  in  1853  to  $4,000,000,  in  1805 
to  $10,000,000,  in  1800  to  $20,000,000,  and  in  187*2  it  was  reduced  to  $10,- 
000,000. 

*Their  measurements  were  1,050,  i,0J)9,  and  1,087  tons  rc8i)ectively.  The 
Paiiamd  should  have  l>eon  second,  but  was  delayed.  The  Atlantic  company 
proved  less  prompt.  For  seveml  years  they  provided  only  three  accented 
steamers,  (J^'i/njia,  Ohio^  and  lUinoi^,  au«l  the  inferior  and  temporary  Fcdt'.ou, 
Ij^ndes  other  nid;  yet  full  subsidy  was  allowetl.  The  captains  were  to  bo 
U.  S.  naval  officers,  not  l>elow  the  grade  of  lieut,  each  assisted  by  four  passed 
midshipmen.   U.  S.  Oor.  Dor.,  ubi  sup. 

*An<l  only  four  or  five  for  way-ports.  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  reached  Nov. 
2d,  and  the  straits  of  Magellan  were  safely  threaded  between  Dec.  7th  and 
1 2th.  The  California  was  the  third  steamship  to  pass  through  them,  the  pre- 
vious ones  Vjeing,  in  1840,  the  IWu  and  the  Chili^  each  of  700  tons,  built 
by  an  English  company  for  trade  l>etween  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
sod  England.  Under  the  command  of  William  Wheelwright  they  made  the 
pssMge  of  the  straits  in  thirty  hours  sailing  time.  Acconling  to  the  journal 
kept  by  A.  B.  Stout,  the  Caltfornia'n  sailing  time  in  the  straits  was  41  ^  hours, 
sod  the  time  lost  in  anchoring  during  fogs  and  high  winds  lOS  hours.  Fir>*t 
SUanukip  Pioneerg,  111-12.  This  journal  is,  I  l)elieve.  the  only  account  ex- 
tant of  the  Cal{fomin'H  voyage  as  far  as  PanamjIL.  A  stoppage  of  50  hours 
Hist.  Gau,  Vol.  Vi.    9 
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reaching  Callao,  December  29th,  the  gold  fever  was 
encountered,  and  great  was  the  rush  for  berths,  al- 
though but  fifty  could  be  provided  with  state-rooms, 
owing  to  the  understanding  at  New  York  that  the 
steamer  should  take  no  passengers  before  reaching 
Panamd.''  It  was  well  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panamd, 
which  fairly  swarmed  with  gold-seekers,  some  1,500 
in  number,  all  clamorous  for,  and  many  of  them  en- 
titled to,  a  passage  on  the  Califomm.^ 

This  mass  of  humanity  had  been  emptied  from  the 
fleet  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  despatched  during  the 
nine  preceding  weeks  for  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres 
River,  which  was  then  the  north-side  harbor  for  the 
Isthums.  Hence  the  people  proceeded  up  the  river 
to  Cruces  in  hangos^  or  dug-outs,  poled  by  naked  ne- 
groes, as  lazy  and  vicious  as  they  were  stalwart.* 
Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  which  added  to  the  discom- 
fort and  danger,  the  eagerness  to  proceed  was  great, 
and  the  means  of  conveyance  proved  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  sudden  and  enormous  influx,  the  natives  being, 
moreover,  alarmed  at  first  by  the  invasion.     The  in- 

was  made  at  Valparafso,  and  on  the  illness  of  the  oonimander,  Cleaveland 
Forbes,  John  Marshall,  then  commanding  a  ship  en  route  for  China,  was  in- 
duced to  act  as  tirst  officer  in  lieu  of  Duryee,  who  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
ihand  of  Marshall's  ship.  /</.,  29-30,  118.     A  few  days  later  Forbes  resigned. 

Firnt  Steamship  FioMern,  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  AsuocicUioHj  is  the 
title  of  a  quarto  of  303  pages,  printed  in  San  Francisco  for  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  association  in  1874.  From  the  profuse  puffery  with  which  the 
volume  opens,  the  reader  is  led  to  suspect  that  the  printing,  picture,  and  wine 
bills  uf  tne  society  were  not  large  that  year.  Following  this  is  a  chapter 
entitled  *  Steam  Navigation  in  the  Pacific,'  conspicuous  only  for  the  absence 
of  information  or  ideas.  Chapter  II.  on  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.  is  better,  and  the 
occurrences  of  the  voyage  by  the  passengers  on  tlie  tirst  steamship  to  Cal.,  of 
which  the  main  part  of  the  book  is  composed,  no  less  than  the  biographical 
notices  toward  the  end,  are  interesting  and  valuable. 

^  At  l\ayta,  acconiingly,  where  equal  excitement  prevailed,  no  more  pas- 
sengers appear  to  have  been  taken. 

^Six  sailing  vessels  and  two  steamers  are  mentioned  among  recent  arrivals 
with  |>as8engers  from  the  U.  S.  See  Fanamd  5tor,  Feb.  24,  1849;  Fioneer 
Arch.,  5,  21-4;  Robimon'H  Stat.,  MS.,  23-4. 

''Tlie  Ixxits  weix;  usually  from  15  to  25  feet  long,  dug  from  a  single  mahog- 
any log,  provided  with  pahn-leaf  awning,  and  poled  oy  4  or  6  men  at  the 
average  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  Often  the  only  shred  of  clothing  worn  by  the 
captain  was  a  straw  hat.  Warren^H  Duxtand  Foam,  153-6;  Heunluiw^  Evenli^ 
MS.,  1;  Gref/oryn  dalle,  1-9.  A  small  steamer,  Ormt,  had  been  placed  on 
the  river,  but  could  proceed  only  a  short  distance,  and  the  expense  of  transit, 
estimated  at  810  or  $15,  rose  to  $50  and  more.  Protests  in  Fanamd  Star, 
Feb.  24,  1849;  Dunbar's  Romance,  55-89. 
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experience  and  imprudent  indulgences  of  the  new- 
comers gave  full  scope  to  the  malarial  germs  in  the 
swamps  around.  Cholera  broke  out  in  a  malignant 
form,  following  the  hurrying  crowds  up  the  river,  and 
striking  down  victims  by  the  score.  Such  was  the 
death-rate  at  Cruces,  the  head  of  navigation,  that  the 
second  current  of  emigrants  stopped  at  Gorgona  in 


1 
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affright,  thence  to  hasten  away  from  the  smitten  river 
course.^*'  Again  they  were  checked  by  the  scarcity 
of  pack-animals,  by  which  the  overland  transit  was 

^* References  to  the  suffering  victims,  and  causes,  in  Roach's  Stat,,  MS., 
1;  Fir-U  Steamship  Pioneers,  84-5;  FrimonCa  Amer.  Traill,  06-8;  Sutton's 
EnHy  Ext>n'.,  MS..  1;  Ifawlfy^s  Stat,,  MS.,  2-3;  SeaWs  Stat.,  MS.,  22-4; 
AUvaU,  Captain*6  Wife,  18.  . 
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accomplished.  Numbers  abandoned  their  luggage  and 
merchandise,  or  left  them  to  the  care  of  agents  to 
be  irretrievably  lost  in  the  confusion,  and  hurried  to 
PanamiL  on  foot.  From  Cruces  led  an  ancient  paved 
trail,  now  dilapidated  and  rendered  dangerous  along 
many  of  the  step-cut  descents  and  hill-side  shelves. 
From  Gorgona  the  passenger  had  to  make  his  way  as 
best  he  could." 

Panamd  was  a  place  of  special  attraction  to  these 
wayfarers,  as  the  oldest  European  city  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,^*  and  for  centuries  the  great  entrep6t 
for  Spanish  trade  with  Pacific  South  America  and  the 
Orient,  a  position  which  also  drew  upon  it  much  misery 
in  the  form  of  piratic  onslaughts  with  sword  and  torch. 
With  the  decline  of  Iberian  supremacy  it  fell  into 
lethargy,  to  be  roused  to  fresh  activity  by  the  new 
current  of  transit.  It  lies  conspicuous,  before  sea  or 
mountain  approach,  upon  its  tiny  peninsula  which  juts 
into  the  ealm  bay  dotted  with  leafy  isles.  The  houses 
rise  as  a  rule  to  the  dignity  of  two  stories  of  stone  or 
adobe,  with  long  lines  of  balconies  and  sheltering  ve- 
randas, dingy  and  sleepy  of  aspect,  and  topped  here 
and  there  by  tile-roofed  towers,  guarding  within  spas- 
modic bells,  marked  without  by  time-encroaching 
mosses  and  creepers.  Along  the  shady  streets  lounge 
a  bizarre  mixture  of  every  conceivable  race:  Africans 
shining  in  unconstrained  siniplieity  of  nature;  bronzed 
aborigines  in  tangled  hair  and  gaudy  shreds;  women 
of  the  peoi)le  in  red  and  yellow;  women  of  the  upper 
class  in  dazzling  white  or  sombre  black;  caballeros  in 
broad-rimmed  Panamdhats  and  white  pantaloons,  and 
now  and  then  the  broad  Spanish  cloak  beside  the  veil- 
ing mantilla;  while  foreigners  of  the  blond  type  in 
slouched  hats  and  rough  garb  stalk  everywhere,  ogling 
and  peering. 

^' Later  rose  frequent  Immboo  stations  and  villages,  with  Vanks  and  ham- 
mooka,  and  vile  liquors.  An  earlier  account  of  the  route  is  given  in  MoltinCit 
TraveU^  409-13.     Little,  Siat.^  M.S.,  1-4  had  brought  supplies  for  two  years. 

^^Thc  oldest  standing  city,  it'  we  count  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  cu 
an  adjoining  site. 
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The  number  and  strength  of  the  emigrants,  armed 
and  resolute,  placed  the  town  practically  in  their  hands; 
but  good  order  prevailed,  the  few  unruly  spirits  roused 
by  the  cup  being  generally  controlled  by  their  com- 
rades," Compelled  by  lack  of  vessels  to  wait,  they 
settled  down  into  communities,  which  quickly  imparted 
a  bustling  air  to  the  place,  as  gay  as  deferred  hope, 
dawning  misery,  and  lurking  epidemics  permitted; 
with  American  hotels,  flaring  business  signs,  drinking- 
saloons  alive  with  discordant  song  and  revelling,"  and 
with  the  characteristic  newspaper,  the  Panama  Star, 
then  founded  and  still  surviving  as  the  most  impor- 
tant journal  of  Central  America.^** 

The  suspense  of  the  Argonauts  was  relieved  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1849,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Calif ar- 
nia^^  to  be  as  quickly  renewed,  since  with  accommo- 
dation for  little  over  100  persons,  the  steamer  could 
not  properly  provide  even  for  those  to  whom  through- 
tickets  had  been  sold,  much  less  for  the  crowd  strug- 
gling to  embark.  After  much  trouble  with  the  exas- 
perated and  now  frantic  men,  over  400  were  received 

"The  attempt  of  local  authorities  at  arrest  was  generally  frustrated  by 
armed  thou^^h  harmless  bluster,  as  Hawley,  Obxcrv.^  MS.,  2-3,  relates. 
Nearly  Jialf  the  ^Hjpulation  was  foreign  by  February  1849,  two  thirds  of  this 
being  American.     Tlie  number  rone  as  high  as  3,000  during  the  year. 

"As  described  in  the  Eldorculo^  i.  2i>-7,  of  Taylor,  who  Mas  liimsclf  an 
Ai^onaut;  in  J/aAytf//'.-*  humorous  Experieiwea^  MS.,  1-10;  Ryan'H  Jiuliffs  and 
*'nm.,  7S-0;  LUtle'^  S.'<a.,  MS.,  1-3;  Roach's  FarU,  MS.,  1.  Washington's 
birth«lav  was  celebrated  with  procession,  volleys,  and  concert.  Panama  Star, 
Feb.  -24',  IS49. 

'*lt  wai  stirted  by  J.  B.  Bitlleinan  &  Co.  on  Feb.  24,  1849,  as  a  weekly,  at 
oue  real  per  copy;  advertisements  §2  per  S4juare,  and  containe<l  notices  of 
arrivals,  protest,  local  incidents,  etc.;  printers,  Henarie  &  Bochman.  Tho 
lau;r  Herald  was  incorporated  and  addt^d  to  the  title.  Additional  details  on 
i'uiiajiid  occurrences  in  Rnu'rv's  Keel  and  Siuidle^  ir)l-4;  WilhysPerH.  Mftn., 
MS.,  58-02;  SherwooiVs  Cal,  MS.,  27;  Connors  Early  Col.,  MS.,  1-2;  Lotc*8 
(jUctv.,  MS.,  1.     See  also  J/iMt,  CeuL  Arn.y  iii.,  this  series. 

**She  had  l)een  three  weeks  longer  on  the  trip  than  was  expected,  owing 
tjf.»«j8,  etc.  The  first  steamer  of  the  Atlantic  line,  the  provisional  Fidcon^ 
lijil  left  New  York  on  Dec.  Ist,  before  the  real  excitement  be'^an,  with  the 
fresident's  message  of  Dec.  5th,  bo  that  she  carried  comi>arativ<;ly  few  passen- 
t'ars  from  tjere,  among  them  four  clergymen  and  some  army  men.  An  account 
of  the  voyage  is  given  in  First  Steam/tr  Pioneers^  43  et  secj.  See  also  Willey's 
Pfrn.  Mem.,  MS.,  1-36;  Williams*  Early  Days,  MS.,  2-3,  Ijoth  written  by  pas- 
»  ngcrs.  At  New  Orleans,  however,  Dec.  12th-18th,  she  encountered  the  goM 
fever  and  was  quickly  crowded  with  over  200  persons,  (ien.  Persifer  F.  Smith, 
t!ie  8ijcce8!»or  of  Gov.  Mason,  embarking  with  his  staff.  Cliagrcs  was  reached 
on  Dec.  2(5th.  U,  8.  Gov,  Doc.,  32d  cong.  1st  sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  50. 
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on  board  to  find  room  as  best  they  could.  Many  a  one, 
glad  to  make  his  bed  in  a  coil  of  rope,  paid  a  higher  faro 
than  the  state-room  holder;  for  steerage  tickets  rose  to 
very  high  prices,  even,  it  is  said,  to  $1 ,000  or  more.^' 
Even  worse  was  the  scene  greeting  the  second 
steamer,  the  Oregon,  which  arrived  toward  the  middle 
of  March,"  for  by  that  time  the  crowd  had  doubled. 
Again  a  struggle  for  tickets  at  any  price  and  under 
any  condition.  About  500  were  received,  all  chafing 
with  anxiety  lest  they  should  arrive  too  late  for  the 
gold  scramble,  and  prepared  to  sleep  in  the  rigging 
rather  than  miss  the  passage.^  And  so  with  the 
Panamdy  which  followed.** 

^'^LUtle'a  Stat.,  MS.,  1-4;  Henshaw,  Stat,,  MS.,  1,  says  the  agents  fixed 
steerage  tickets  at  $1,000.     A  certain  number  were  sold  by  lot,  with  much 
trickery.     They  also  attempted  to  exclnde  tickets  sold  at  New  York  after  a 
certtiin  date,  but  were  awed  into  compliance.  Low^s  St<U.,  MS. ;  Dearie's  M8,, 
1;  Roach' A  Stat,,  MS.,  2.     Holders  of  tickets  were  offered  heavy  sums  for 
them.   Moorts  liecol.,  MS.,  2.     For  arrangements  on  board,  see  Vanderbilt, 
Mined.  Stat,,  MS.,  32-3.     Authorities  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  number  of 
passengei-s.     About  400,  say  the  Panama  Star,  Feb.  24,  1849;  AUa  C'al,,  Feb. 
29,  1872;  Bulletin,  Feb.  28,   1865;  Oakland  Transcript,  March  1,   1873;  the 
Oakland  Alameda  County  Qnzette,  March  8,  1873,  says  440;  CrDsby,  Stat.^ 
MS.,  10-14,  has  alx>ut  450;  while  Stout,  in  his  journal,  says  nearly  500.     In 
Firnt  Steamship  Pioneers,  201-360,  a  brief  biographical  sketch  is  given  to  Ciich 
of  the  folloM'ing  passengers  of  the  California  on  her  first  trip,  many  of  whom 
have  subsequently  been  more  or  less  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  state: 
H.  Whittell,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1812;  L.  Brooke,  Maryland,  1819;  A.  M.  Van 
Nostrand,  N.  Y.,  1816;  I)e  WittC.  Thompson,  Mass.,  1820;  S.  Haley,  N.  Y., 
1816;  John  Kelley,  Scotland,   1818;  S.  Wooilbridge,  Conn.,  1813;  P.  Ord, 
Maryland,  1816;  J.  Mcl)o"gall;  A.  A.  Porter,  N.  Y.,  1824;  B.  F.  Butterfield, 
N.  U.,   1817;  P.  Carter,  Scotland,  1808;   M.  Fallon,  Ireland,   1815;  W.  G. 
Davis,  Va,  1804;  C.  M.  RatlcUff,  Scotland,  1818',  11.  W.  Heath,  Md,  1823; 
Win  Van  Vorhees,  Tenu.,  1820;  W.  P.  Waters.  Wash.,  D.  C,  1826;  R.  B.  Ord. 
Wuah.,  1827;  S.  H.  Willey,  N.  H.,  1821;  S.  F.  Blasdell,  N.  Y.,  1824;  H.  F. 
Williams.  Va.   1828;  0.  C.  Wheeler,  N.  Y.,  1810;  E.  L.  Morgan,  Pa,  1824; 
R.  M.  Piiets  N.  Y.,  1818. 

^"A  delay  caused  by  tlie  temporary  disabling  of  the  Panamd,  which  should 
have  Ikvu  the  second  steamer.  The  Oregon  had  left  New  York  in  the  latter 
])art  of  Dec.  and  made  a  quick  trip  without  halting  in  Magellan  Straits,  though 
touching  at  ValparaiV).  Callao.  and  Payta.  R.  H.  Pearson  oommandecL 
Sutton.  KxiHT.,  MS.,  1.  criticises  his  ability;  he  nearly  i^Tecked  the  vessel. 
Little's  Stat.,  MS.,  3,  agrees. 

^*She  staytnl  at  Panamd  March  13th-17th.  Among  the  passengers  sur- 
viving in  Oilifornia  in  1S63  were  John  H.  Rediu^n,  Dr  McMillan,  A.  J. 
MoCuW.  Mi-s  Petit  and  daughter.  Thomus  E.  Lindenberger,  John  McComb,  Ed- 
wanl  CVmnor.  S.  H.  Unnlio,  William  Carey  Jones,  Smj-th  Clark,  M.  S.  Martin, 
John  M.  Birdsall,  Stephen  Franklin,  Major  l)aniels,  F.  Vaasault,  G.  K.  Fitch, 
William  Cunnnings,  Mnie.  Swift,  Mr  Tuttle,  Judge  Aldrich,  James  Tobin, 
Fielding  Hn>wn.  James  John^^n,  Dr  Martin.  Some  of  these  had  come  by  the 
s<H^»nd  steamer  of  the  Atlantic  mail  line,  the  Isthmus,  which  arrived  at 
Chagres  Jan,  16th. 

"^  Which  aiTive^l  at  PaiiamA  in  the  early  part  of  May,  leaving  on  the  18th. 
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As  one  chance  after  another  slipped  away,  there 
were  for  those  remaining  an  abundance  of  time  and 
food  for  reflection  over  the  frauds  perpetrated  upon 
them  by  villanous  ship-owners  and  agents,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  own  folly.  The  long  delay  sufficed 
to  melt  the  scanty  means  of  a  large  number,  prevent- 
ing them  from  taking  advantages  of  subsequent  op- 
fortunities;  and  so  to  many  this  isthmian  bar  to  the 
ndies  proved  a  barrier  as  insurmountable  as  to  the 
early  searchers  for  the  strait.  Fortunately  for  the  masfil 
a  few  sailing  vessels  had  casually  arrived  at  Panamd, 
and  a  few  more  were  called  from  adjoining  points; 
but  these  were  quickly  bought  by  parties  or  filled 
with  miscellaneous  passengers,"  and  still  there  was  no 
lessening  of  the  crowd.     In  their  hunger  for  gold,  and 

There  had  been  a  reprehensible  sale  of  tickets  in  excess  of  what  these  steamers 
could  carry ;  700  according  to  Connor,  Stat. ,  M8. ,  1 .  Lots  were  drawn  for  steer- 
age places  by  the  holders  of  tickets  on  paying  $100  extra.  D.  D.  Porter,  sab- 
serjuently  rear  admiral,  commanded,  succeeded  by  Bailey.  Low's Slal.,  MS.,  2; 
S.  F.  Bulletin,  June  4,  1860;  Alta  Vol.,  June  4,  1867;  Biintetrs  HecoL,  MS.,  iL 
40-2;  Deane*  SUtt.,  MS..  1-2;  Bnrne.H'  Or.  and  Col.,  MS.,  26;  MerrilVaStat,^ 
MS.,  1.  Among  the  passengers  of  the  Pan^amd  who  8ub8e({uently  attained 
dlstiuction  in  California  and  elsewhere,  1  find  mention  of  Gwin  and  Weller, 
both  snbsetiueutly  U.  S.  senators  from  C'al.,  and  the  latter  also  gov.  of  the 
atate;  1>.  \).  Porter,  afterward  a<lmiral;  generals  Emory,  Hooker,  and  Mc- 
Kiiistry — to  use  their  later  titles;, T.  Butler  King,  Walter  Colton,  tlewett, 
8ul>He4juoutly  mayor  of  Marysvnlle,  an<l  Roland,  postmaster  of  Sacramento; 
Hall  McAllister,  Lieut  Derby,  humorist  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  *Ph4L>nix;' 
Treanor,  Brinsmade,  Kerr,  Frey,  John  V.  Plume,  Harris,  P.  A.  Morse,  John 
Brinsley,  Lafayette  Maynard,  H.  B.  Livingstone,  Alfred  I)e  Witt,  S.  C  (iray, 
A.  Collins,  and  H.  l^ch.  There  were  live  or  six  women,  among  them  Mrs 
Kol>ert  Allen,  wife  quart. -gen.,  Mrs  Alfred  De  Witt,  Mrs  S.  C.  Gray  of 
Benicia,  and  Mrs  Hobson  from  Valparaiso. 

^'  One  small  schooner  of  70  tons  was  offered  for  sale  in  28  shares  at  $300 
a  share;  another  worthless  old  hulk  of  50  tons  was  offered  for  $6,000.  False 
repreHentati(ms  had  been  made  by  agents  and  captains  that  there  was  a  Brit- 
ish steam  line  from  Panamd,  and  equally  false  assurances  of  numerous  sailing 
vessels;  but  the  passengers  by  the  (Vf  scent  City  found  only  one  brig  at  Pnnani^ 
and  she  was  filled.  Hawley,  Stat.,  MS.,  2-3,  charges  the  captain  of  this 
steamer  with  drunkenness  and  abuse;  he  had  brought  a  stock  of  fancy  goo<)s, 
which  he  managed  to  get  forwarded  by  dividing  among  passengers  who  had 
less  luggage  than  the  steamer  rules  allowed.  Among  vessels  leaving  after 
the  ('(JuijM'n'ui,  the  brig  Bel/ant  of  190  tons  took  76  passengers  at  $100  each 
in  the  middle  of  Feb.     Panamd  Star,  Feb.  24,  ltj49.     The  ^laiitify  of  sulise- 

auent  lodging-house  fame,  came  soon  after  from  Payta,  spent  three  weeks  in 
ttiiig  out,  and  took  about  250 persons  at  $150.  Mr.CcUmna  dd.  1 7,  25  6.  The 
Alfx.  von  Humboldt  took  more  than  T^OO  in  May.  Sar.  Bee,  Aug.  27,  1874. 
The  PhiFnix  carried  60,  and  took  115  tlays  to  reach  S.  F. ;  the  'I'lro  FneiidM, 
with  164  persons,  occupietl  over  live  months.  Sac.  Rfc,  Sept.  10,  1874.  A  pn»- 
portiou  of  gold- hunters  ha4l  taken  the  route  by  Nicaragua;  see  record  of 
voyage  in  HiUhcod^H  Stat.,  MS.,  1-7;  DooIUiU'h  Stat.,  MS.,  1-21. 
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anxiety  to  escape  fevers  and  expenses  on  the  Isth- 
mus, several  parties  thrust  thenjselves  with  foolhardy 
thoughtlessness  into  log  canoes,  to  follow  the  coast  to 
the  promised  land,  only  to  perish  or  be  driven  back 
after  a  futile  struggle  with  winds  and  currents.^  Yet 
they  were  not  more  unfortunate  than  several  who  had 
trusted  themselves  to  the  rotten  hulks  that  presented 
themselves.^ 

After  a  prosperous  voyage  of  four  weeks,  prolonged 
by  calls  at  Acapulco  and  San  Bias,  San  Diego  and 
Monterey,^  the  steamer  California  entered  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  on  February  28,  1849,  a  day  forever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  state.  It  was  a  gala- 
day  at  San  Francisco.  The  town  was  alive  with  winter- 
ing miners.  In  the  bay  were  ships  at  anchor,  gay  with 
bunting,  and  on  shore  nature  was  radiant  in  sunshine 
and  bloom.  The  guns  of  the  Pacific  squadron  opened 
the  welcome  with  a  boom,  which  rolled  over  the 
waters,  breaking  in  successive  verberations  between 
the  circling  hills.  The  blue  line  of  jolly  tars  manning 
the  yards  followed  with  cheers  that  found  their  echo 
in  the  throng  of  spectators  fringing  the  hills.  From 
the  crowded  deck  of  the  steamer  came  loud  response, 
midst  the  flutter  of  handkerchiefs  and  bands  of  music. 
Boats  came  out,  their  occupants  boarding,  and  pouring 
into  strained  ears  the  most  glowing  replies  to  the 
all-absorbing  questions  of  the  new-comers  concerning 
the  mines — assurances  which  put  to  flight  many  of  the 
misgivings  conjured  up  by  leisure  and  reflection;  yet 

'^One  party  of  2.3  was  {^uwed  far  up  the  coast  by  a  steamer,  a  month  out, 
and  ohtaint'il  supplies,  but  they  soon  abandoned  the  trip.  Santa  Cruz  Timie*^ 
Feb.  -26,  ISTO;    Tnylor^  tl'iom'h,  i.  -JO-SO. 

•*lt  ia  onlv  necessary  to  instance  the  voyages  of  the  San  Blasefia  and  the 
Dolphin^  the  latter  related  in  Sflltinnii'M  Ooififii  Fl^cf^  327-52,  from  the  MS. 
of  J.  W.  (rritfith  and  1.  I*.  Crane;  also  in  Quighy^s  In^h  Jiace^  465-8;  San 
J<y-<i  Piomtr,  Dec.  20,  1870,  etc.  Tired  of  the  sloVv  progress  and  the  prospect 
of  starvation,  a  portion  of  the  jvi^sengors  landed  on  the  barren  coast  of  Lower 
California,  and  nKi<le  their  way,  under  intense  suffering,  to  their  destination. 
fSonlon'a  i»artv  sailed  fnnii  Nicaragua  in  a  seven-ton  sloop.  Sufferings  related 
in  HUchcork'/Stit.,  MS.,  1-7. 

"  Wlien  n^ar  hero  the  coal  supply  of  the  C'ifi/ornia  was  reported  exhausted, 
and  spare  s)>jirs  had  to  be  used;  the  propose*!  landing  to  cut  logs  was  fortn- 
uately  obviated  by  the  discovery  of  a  lot  of  cual  under  the  forward  deck. 
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better  far  for  thousands  had  they  been  able  to  trans- 
late the  invisible^  arched  in  flaming  letters  across  the 
GU>lden  Gate,  as  at  the  portal  of  hell,  Lasciatb  ogni 
SPERANZA,  vox  ch'entrate — all  hope  abandon,  ye  who 
enter  here.  Well  had  it  been  were  Minos  there  telling 
them  to  look  well  how  they  entered  and  in  whom  they 
trusted,*®  if,  indeed,  they  did  not  immediately  flee  the 
country  for  their  lives. 

Before  the  passengers  had  fairly  left  the  steamer 
she  was  deserted  by  all  belonging  to  her,  save  an  en- 
gineer,^ and  was  consequently  unable  to  start  on  the 
return  trip.  Captain  !rearson  of  the  Oregotiy  which 
arrived  on  April  Ist,^  observed  a  collusion  between 
the  crew  and  passengers,  and  took  precautions,**  an- 
chored his  vessel  under  the  guns  of  a  man-of-war,  and 
])laced  the  most  rebellious  men  under  arrest.  Never- 
theless some  few  slipped  off  in  disguise,  and  others 
by  capturing  the  boat.  He  thereupon  hastened  away, 
April  12th,  with  the  scanty  supply  of  coal  left,  barely 
enough  to  carry  him  to  San  Bias,  where  there  was  a 
deposit.^  The  Oregon  accordingly  carried  back  the 
tirst  mail,  treasure,  and  passengers.  When  the  Pan- 
(irtui  entered*  San  Francisco  Bay  on  June  4th,*^  the 

**The  anniversary  of  the  arrival  has  been  frequently  commemorated  with 
iiiementoH,  aa  in  the  volume  First  Steamship  Pioneers.  vSherman  tells  of  ex- 
citement created  at  Monterey,  and  I>ow  lie  there  boarded  the  att^anuT  for  S.  F. 
.Vf/rt.,  i.  .32,  61-r>;  AUa  CaL,  Feb.  29,  1872,  .June  2,  1874;  Crosby,  SttU.,  MS., 
lt>-ll,  places  the  ships  then  in  the  bay  at  Sauzalito;  not  so  the  S.  F.  BulUtin^ 
Feb.  28,  1863;  Alameda  Co,  Oaz.,  Mar.  8,  1873;  Oakland  Transcript,  Mar.  1, 
b73:  fhriu's  M^m.,  MS.,  6-7;  .S'.  F.  IHrectt>ry,  18r»2-3,  10. 

'•The  thinl  assistant.  F.  Fo^gin,  who  was  subsecpiently  rcwanled  with  the 
p«»st  of  chief  engineer.  Capt.  Forbes  accordingly  resumed  charge,  and  askt^l 
Omi.  .Jones  for  men  to  protect  the  steamer.  Crosby's  Sfnt.,  MS.,  12.  Valtejo 
Rrr.  rrler.  Mar.  14,  1868,  has  it  that  Capt.  Marshall  remaiiuMl  true. 

^'  U.  S.  (iov.  Doc.,  .32d  cong.  Ist  sesa.,  Sen.  l)o<f.*50;  Mnnroirs  Vifj.  Com., 
MS.,  67;  Wdley's  Pers.  Mem.,  MS.,  3;  Wil/vunf'  Stat.,  MS.,  7;  Maryxvlle 
Appeal,  April  3,  1864;  PeUiluma  Arijus,  April  4,  1873.  All  agree  on  April 
1,  1849,  but  Hitteli,  /list.  S.  F.,  139,  who  says  March  31.  Concerning  her 
trip,  see  Capt.  E'earson's  speech  at  the  anniversary,  1868,  in  Valkjo  Jferorder, 
Mar.  14.  1868. 

**  Ks|>ccially  after  the  desertion  of  the  carpenter  at  Monterey,  who  swam 
ashore  at  nii^ht  at  great  risk. 

*He  hatl  70  tons.  The  refractory  sailors  were  kept  in  irons  till  they  sub- 
mitted to  accept  an  increase  of  pay  from  $12  to  J$H2  a  month.  The  coal-ship 
Sup-ri  r  arrive<l  at  S.  F.  some  weeks  later. 

^^ A'ta  Col.,  .June  4,  1862,  an<l  Juno  4,  1867;  Alameda  Co.  Goze.iw,  May 
29,  1875;  •>.  F.  BulU-tin,  June  4,  1869;  Low's  .^tuttintiU,  MS.,  2.     The  oliicial 
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California  had  obtained  coal  and  a  crew,  and  had 
departed  for  Panamd.  From  this  time  she  and  the 
other  steamers,  with  occasionally  an  extra  vessel,  made 
their  trips  with  tolerable  regularity.*^  Three  regular 
steamers  were  added  to  the  line  by  1851;  and  on 
March  3d  of  this  year  the  postmaster-general  author- 
ized a  semi-monthly  service. 


statement  of  June  8th  appears,  therefore,  wrong  in  this  case.     She  was  short 
of  coal,  like  the  Cal\foruia^  and  hjid  to  burn  some  of  her  woodwork. 

"  The  following  statement  of  mail  service  will  show  the  order  and  dates  of 
the  trips  of  the  Panamd  steamers  during  1849  and  part  of  1850: 


VesBel. 


Left 
Panaiui. 


Calii'ornia  ... 

Oregon 

Pauama 

Oregon 

California.  .. 

Panama 

Oregon  ..  ... 
California  .  . . 
Unirorn(a)  .. 

Panaiuii 

Oregon 

Calii'ornia .  . . 

Panama 

l'ulcorn(a;  .. 

Oregt.n 

Citllfornla  .  . . 
Teunesuce  (a) 

Panama 

CMrollno(a)  .. 

Oivgiin 

TeuueHseo  («) 
l^Hlifurula  .  . . 
Panama  (a). .. 


Jan.  31,  '10 
Mar.  13.  '49 
May  IH,  '49 
M«y  'i3,  '49 
Juue'i.\  *49 
July  29,  '49 
Aug.  28,  '49 
Bept.  17,  '49 
Oct.  1,  '49 
Oct.  H),  '49 
Nov.  10,  '49 
Dec.  6,  'i9 
Jan.  1,  ':,0 
Jan.  12,  '.'.0 
Feb.  6,  '00 
Mar  2,  \"0 
Mar.  24  ..0 
Apr.  1,  50 
Apr.  1(>,  '.V) 
May  1.  '50 
M«y  30,  '50 
Jun«i  1,  '50 
June  15,  '50 


Beached 
Ban  Fran. 


-j\  I 


Feb. 

Apr. 

June 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sepi. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 
;  Dec. 

Dei'. 

Jan. 

Feb. 
;  Feb. 
j  Mar. 
I  Apr. 
I  Apr. 

May 


28,  '49 

1. '49 
8  (17)  ,'49 

17.49 
16,  '49 
19,  '49 
18,  '49 

V. '49 
81.  '49 
31,  '49 

2,  '49 
2H,  '49 
18,  '60(6) 

».  '50(6) 
22.  '50 
211,  '60 
13,  '60(b) 
22,  '60 

7, '60 


Yeaael. 


Left 
Ban  Fran. 


Oregon 

California.  .. 

Pauam^ 

Oregon 

California .  . . 

Panama 

Oregon 

California.  .. 

Panami 

Unicorn 

Oregon  

('aiifornia  . . . 

Panaiuu 

Oregon 

California  ... 
Tenneeflee  .... 

Panama 

Oregon 


Apr.  12, 
May  1. 
Jane  19, 
July  2, 
Aug.  2, 
Bept.  1, 
Oct.  1, 
Nov.  2, 
Nov.  16. 
Dec.  1, 
Jan.  1, 
Jan.  16, 
Feb.  1, 
Mar.  1, 
Apr.  1, 
Apr.  at. 

May  1. 
June .  1, 


'49 
'49 
'49 
'49 
'49 
\9 
'49 
•49 
'49 
'49 
'CO 
•60 
•50 
'CO 
•50 
'60 
•50 
•60 


Beached 
Panama. 


May 
May 

Joly 

July 

Aug. 

Bepi. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

June 


4.  *49 

23.  '49 
1^  '49 
31.  *49 
24, '49 
22, '49 

24.  *49 
2^  '49 

4.  '49 
28.-49 
2a. '50 

4. '50 
23. '60 
20, '50 
%i,  '60 
11.  '50 
'21.  '50 
22.  '50 


(a)  Extra  trips.     (&)  Un<lersU>od  to  be. 

C.  S.  dor.  Doc.y  3'2il  cong.  Ist  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  60,  p.  42-44.  The  three 
original  stoaiiicns  plied  liere  for  a  numl>er  of  years,  but  were  in  time  replaced 
on  that  route  by  newer  vessels.  In  the  S.  K  BuUetiUf  Feb.  28,  18C5,  we  reati: 
'The  CaJiforuia  is  now  lying  at  Acapulco,  whither  she  was  taken  to  run  be- 
tween tlie  Mexican  jwrts.  The  l*ainimd  and  Uret/on  are  plying  between  tliis 
city  and  ports  on  the  northern  coast.'  Again,  the  Ofymjia  Tran^crijtt^  June 
17,  1S70,  states  that  all  three  *have  disappeared  from  the  passenger  trade, 
lint  are  still  in  service.  The  Or^ijon  is  a  barkentine  engaged  in  the  Puget 
Soun<l  lumber  trade.  The  Panamd  is  a  storeship  at  Acapulco;  and  the  Cali- 
Jhrniti  is  a  Iwrkentine  in  the  Australian  trade.'  The  three  steamers  added 
were  the  Coiumhia  and  Tmnesxee  in  1850,  an<l  the  Golden  Gale  in  1851.  Be- 
tween Miir.-Oct.  1S.">(),  50  i^r  cent  was  atlded  to  the  mail  comi)ensation.  and 
75  Iter  cent  after  this,  or  $;U8,2."»0  per  annum  in  all.  (f.  S.  Gov.  JJoc.,  as  above, 
7  et  8e<i. :  Pionar  Arrh.,  157-(>();  Alta  Cnl.y  June  7,  1876.  The  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Paoilic  line  has  ever  Wen  superior  to  that  of  the  Atlantic.  A 
<le|)6t  f(>r  reiKiirs  was  early  established  at  lienicia.  Laud  was  bought  at  that 
place  and  at  S^in  Diego.  The  ynrthcrutr  arrived  Aug.  1850.  In  March  1851 
a  rival  line  had  four  steamers,  which,  with  odd  vessels,  made  fifteen  steamers 
on  the  route. 


BY  CAPE  HORN.  139 

The  transit  of  the  Isthmus  was  fiicilitated  by  the 
opening  in  January  1855  of  the  Paiiauid  Railway,^' 
which  gave  the  route  a  decided  advantage  over  others. 
Cnntiiiontal  crossings  drew  much  of  tlie  traffic  from 
the  voyage  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  fimr  or  five  uionths 
ill  duration,  and  involving  a  quadruple  transmigration 
of  terrestrial  zones,  capped  by  the  dangerouw  rounding 
of  the  storm-beaten  chffs  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  often 
in  half-rotten  and  badlv  fitted    hulks.     Indeed,  the 


circuiiinavigatioti  of  the  southern  mainland  by  Anier- 
iL-an  gold-seekers  wa-s  nut  undertaken  to  any  extent 
after  the  first  years.  As  the  resources  iif  California 
developed,  sea  travel  below  Punamd  began  to  ^it(i|i, 

>*  Which  riHluceil  tlic  expcnra  ami  haT<1«hi|H  of  tlic  Inn;;  mii1u-.iiiiM>'>ut 
jnnnMsy,  while  luaseniiin  the  eKjuwiin;  bi  fevtnt.  I 'oiit-rriihi:;  till'  niiitnifti 
anj  miMAkui*  of  the  proji*!tiir«.  tlii:  tive  yeam  i-i  Btnij,i;li!  «illi  tlio  iinih'r. 
tikiiit.',  aihl  it*  imini'iixi'  coHt  in  Life  iiiirl  inauHy,  I  rafer  U>  the  iaterocuuuiu 
ijuestiuu  iu  Uitl.  C-jiU.  Am.,  iii.,  tliia  aeriea. 
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and  distribute  itself  over  the  different  crossing-places 
opened  by  explorers  for  interoceanic  communication: 
across  Mexico  by  way  of  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Tehuantepec;  across  Central  America  via  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,'*^  and  Panamd.  The  last 
named  maintained  the  lead  only  for  a  brief  period, 
and  Nicaragua,  the  chief  rival  of  the  Panamd  route, 
distanced  all  the  rest.  Many  had  taken  this  route  in 
1849  on  the  bare  chance  of  finding  a  vessel  on  the 
Pacific  side.^  They  usually  met  with  disappointment, 
but  they  paved  the  way  for  later  comers,  and  encour- 
aged American  capitalists,  headed  by  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt,  to  form  a  transit  company,  with  bimonthly 
steamers  between  New  York  and  California,  for  which 
concessions  were  obtained  from  Nicaragua  in  1849-51, 
under  guise  of  a  canal  contract.  With  cheaper  fares 
and  the  prospective  gain  of  two  days  over  the  Panamd 
route,  together  with  finer  scenery  and  climate,  the 
line  quickly  became  a  fav^orite;  but  it  was  hampered 
by  inferior  accommodation  and  less  reliable  manage- 
ment, and  tlie  disturbed  condition  of  Nicaragua  began 
to  injure  it,  especially  in  1856,  after  which  business 
dissensions  tended  to  undermine  the  company.^ 

"  In  1S.>4  Costa  Rica  granted  a  charter  to  a  N.  Y.  co.  for  a  transit  route, 
which  gave  the  privih'ge  of  navigating  the  San  Juan  river.  H'etW  H'atkers 
Exjti'd.^  *J8H-1).     It  proved  abortive. 

**  Instance  the  severe  experiences  of  Hitchcock.  St€U,y  MS.,  1-7;  and 
Doolittle.  Stat,,  MS..  1  -*21.     See  also  Belhi,  Xic,  ii.  91. 

'^The  gold  rush  brightened  the  pR>ai)ects  of  the  American  Atlantic  and 
Pacitic  Sliip  Canal  Co.,  Mhich  hehl  a  concession  for  a  canal  through  Nicara;4ua. 
A  new  lH)dy  tieavled  by  Jos.  l^  White  and  C.  Vanderbilt  undertook  to  revive 
it,  lunl  obtiiiuiHl  from  tlio  state  a  renewal  of  the  contract  dated  Sept.  2*2,  IS49, 
amended  April  11,  ISoO,  against  a  yearly  payment  of  $10,000  till  the  canal 
slioiild  be  oomnlt»to<l,  when  twenty  {>er  cent  of  the  net  profit,  besides  stock 
sliaivs,  shouKl  follow;  meanwhile  paying  ten  per  cent  of  the  net  profit  on  any 
tnuisit  route.  Several  articles  providetl  for  protection,  exemptions,  etc.  See 
C  .s\  (r'or.  y><*f\,  3li»t  oong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Kx.  Doc.  T*"),  x.  141-5;  A/.,  34th 
comr.  \>t  scss.,  Son.  IKk\  G8,  xiii.  84-103;  Xic,  Contrnto  de  Canaly  IMd, 
I-IG;  /./.,  Contruios  (\»m/).  I'afwr.^  1-2;  Ctut.  Am.  Pijp.,  v.  53-o.  Other 
d;'t;n!s  in  //is/.  Ct  .t.  Am.^  iii.,  this  series.  The  incorporation  act  at  Leoo  is 
d.itod  .March  i>.  ISoO.  (\nt.  Am.  .lAisr.  Dors^  4'>;  Belly,  yic,  ii.  70-3.  The 
Clayton- Uulwor  treaty  of  April  l'.>,  IS.k^  Ix^tween  the  U.  S.  and  Eng..  gave 
additional  j^uanmtoos  to  this  o«»mpany:  but  C  S.  Minister  S4iuier'8  guarantee 
of  tlio  contract  was  not  ratitici  by  his  govoniment.  Stpiier s  Cent.  Am.,  ii. 
-  »J  ot  svMj.  The  aim  oi  V.w  projecttirs  Inking  ivally  to  secure  the  right  of 
transit,  an  Acccs.sory  Transit  (^>mIVlny  was  fornieil,  for  which,  on  Aug.  14, 
ISv'tl,  a  charter  w:is  obtaineil  from  the  Grauaila  faction,  tlien  iu  power,  which 


NICARAGUA  BOUTE.  141 

The  voyages  of  the  first  steamers  have  naturally 
retained  a  great  interest,  as  initiating  steaui  couimu- 

oonfirmad  the  privileges  of  the  caiud  conceesion,  while  lesseninp^  its  obligations. 
A'ic  ConveniOf  1-2;  Scherger^a  Cent,  Am.,  245-6.     Meanwhile  a  hasty  sur- 
vey had  been  inade  by  Col  Childs.  8qu%er*s  Nic,,  6o7-60;  Ois/tonie,  8;  followed 
by  an  inflation  of  the  stock  of  the  company  and  the  purchase  of  steamers  for 
binionthlv  trips.     Among  these  figured,  on  the  Paciuc  side,  the  Brother  a/oa- 
aihan^    Uncle  Heun,  Pacific,  S,  8.  Lewis,  Indepeudfncf,  and  Cortes,   8.  F, 
DtrtctorHf  1852,  24;  Alia  Cal.^  June  9,  1859,  etc.     Grey  Town  on  the  esst, 
&nd  S.  Joan  del  Snr  on  the  Pacific,  became  the  terminal  ports,  the  latter 
replacing  Kealejo.     On  Jan.    1,   1851,   the  first  connecting  lake  steamer, 
Ltrertor,  reached  La  Vfrgen.  Squier,  ii.  278;  'Jieichcuxit,  Xie,,  165;  Crnt.  Am. 
Pap.,  iil.  206;  and  not  long  after  the  line  opened.     Reichardt,  Nie.,  173, 
131,  estimates  the  traffic  to  and   fro  two  years  later  at  3,000  per  month, 
fare  $J50  and  $180.     From  Grey  Town  a  river  steamer  carried  passengert 
tf)  Castillo   Viejo   rapids;   here  a  Imlf-mile  portage  to  the  lake  steamer, 
which  landed  them  at  La  Virgen,  whence  a  mule  train  cn»S8e<l  the  13  miles 
to  San  Juan  del  Sur.     Scenenr  and  climate  surpassed  those  of  Punamd.  See 
detailed  account  in  my  Inter  Pocula.     But  the  management  was  inferior,  tlie 
intermediate  transportation  insufficient  and  less  reliable,  owing  to  low  water, 
etc.,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  passengers. 
JJolhiAli,  Col.,  246-79;  CenL  Am.  Pap.,  I  3,  iv.  2,  v.  100,  etc     Disasters 
came,  in  the  loss  of  two  Pacific  steamers,  the  bombardment  of  Grey  Town, 
etc.  Id.;  Perez,  Mem.  Nic.,  55-6;  Pan.  Herald,  April  I,   1854;  Alta  Col., 
March  27,  1854.     With  the  advent  of  Garrison  as  manager  business  improved; 
but  Nicaragua  became  dissatisfied  under  the  failure  of  the  company  to  pay 
the  stipulated  share  of  profit.     The  unprincipled  steamship  men  complicated 
their  accounts  only  to  cheat  Nicaragua,  relying  on  Yankee  bluster  and  the 
weakness  of  the  Nicaraguan  guvernment  to  see  them  out  in  their  rascality. 
Then  came  Walker  the  nlibuster.     He  was  at  first  favored  hy  the  company, 
but  »ul>»equently  thought  it  necessary  to  press  the  goverument  claim    for 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars.     This  being  disputed,  a  decree  of  Feb.  18,  1850, 
revoked  the  charter  and  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  steamers  and  effects,  partly 
OQ  the  ground  tliat  the  company  favored  the  opposition  party.     Vanderbilt 
came  forth  in  protest  and  denial,  claiming  that  the  contract  so  far  had  l)een 
carried  out,  and  demanded  protection  from  U.  S.     Tiie  property  seized  waa 
valueil  at  nearly  $1,000,003.     Inventory  and  correspondence  in  (7.  S.  iiov. 
I)of.,  34th  cong.  1st  sess..  Sen.  Doc.  68,  xiii.  113  etseq.;  ///..  35th  cong.  '2«l 
hcssi.,  II.  Ex.  Doc.  100,  ix.  doc.  ii.     Walker  transferred  the  charter  to  another 
company.     Vanderbilt  enlisted  Costa  Kican  aid  and  recaptured  his  steauiers. 
(^^uceming  attendant  killing  of  Americans,  etc.,  see  HV//'*'  WcdhrxKxped., 
170-5;  yirarafrurnjtey  Feb.  23,  July  20,  1856,  etc.;  /*rnz,  Mem.,  27-30;  Xouv. 
Aunoles  Toy.,  cxlvii.   130-41;  So/:.    Union,  Dec.  20,  1S.")5,  April  17,  June  4, 
)«>,  18.")C:  AUa  CaL,  March  22,  Aug.  13,  1850,  etc.     Vanderbilt  resumed  busi- 
ness  under   the   succeeding  governments,  but  with  frequent  interruptions, 
l^artly  by  political  factions,  with  annulments  of  contracts,  changes  in  nian- 
a^'euient,  and  even  of  companies.     Vanderbilt  was  at  one  time  charged  witii 
allowing  himself  to  Ihj  bought  off  by  the  Panama  line  for  $40,000  per  montli 
aud  pocketing  the  money.  Id.,  Jan.  9,  1850.     In  1800  an  English  coni(iuny 
(>!)tained  a  concession,  but  the  American  company  resumed  its  trips,  and  in 
ISC')  its  steerage  rates  were  $30.     In  1808  the  Central  American  Transit  Co.. 
then  operating,  was  reported  to  be  bankrupt.     The  opening  soon  aft»ir  of  lljo 
overland  railroad  to  California  rendered  a  transit  line  across  Nicaragua  use- 
less, since  it  depen<led  solely  on  passengers.     In  1870  contracts  were  nuwle 
with  the  Panani4  snd  other  lines  to  merely  touch  at  Nicaraguan  portn.  Aic. 
In/orme  Fumento,  iii.  2-3,  iv,  4;  Gac.  A'/r.,  Jmi.  11,  Feb.  22,  1S(>8;  March  12, 
1870;  Kirchhoff,  Rei<e.,  i.  313-59;  Rocha,  Co^lifjo  A'/V.,  ii.   i::3,  141   2,  with 
contract  annulments  in  1S58-C3;  A'ic.  Uecritos,  1S59,  ii.  78-0;  AUa  Col.,  Sept. 
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nication,  and  as  bringing  some  of  tne  most  prominent 
pioneers,  for  such  is  the  title  accorded  to  all  arrivals 
during  1849  as  well  as  previous  years.  They  also  ran 
the  gauntlet  of  much  danger,  and  no  one  of  the  Argo's 
heroes  was  more  proud  of  his  perilous  exploit  than  is 
the  modern  Argonaut  who  reached  the  western  Colchis 
with  the  initial  trip  of  the  Panamdy  the  Oregon,  or, 
better  than  all,  the  California.  Annual  celebrations, 
wide-spread  throughout  the  world,  abundantly  testify 
to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  And  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  it  should  be  so.  The  only  regret  is,  that 
so  few  of  the  passengers  by  early  sailing  vessels  should 
have  left  similar  records,  and  that  as  year  after  year 
goes  by  the  number  of  our  Argonauts  is  thinned;  soon 
all  will  be  with  their  pelagian  prototypes. 

16,  1857;  Jan.  21,  May  30,  July  30,  Aag.  16,  Oct  26,  Nov.  8,  1858;  May  26, 
June  9,  10,  1859;  8.  F.  BulUtin,  Feb.  12,  May  25,  June  2,  1859;  March  29, 
1860;  Aug.  21,  1862;  March  23,  1865;  8.  F.  Call,  July  19,  1865;  Pim'it  OaU 
Pac,,  221-43;  BoyU'a  Hide,  33-8. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  JOURNEY  OVERLAND. 

1849. 

Oboaitization  or  Pabtibs— Brittle  Contracts  or  Thbsb  Associations^ 
Miti8LssiPPi  RiVRB  Rkndbzvous — On  the  Trail — Ovbrland  Routine — 
Along  the  Platte — Through  the  South  Pass — Cholera — The  Dii- 
rERENT  Routes — Across  the  Desert — Trials  or  the  Pilgrims — Star- 
yation,  Disease,  and  Death — Passage  or  the  Sierra  Nevada — REUEr 
Parties  rROM  CALiroRNiA — Route  through  Mexico— Estimates  or 
THE  Numbers  or  Arrivals — Bewilderment  or  the  Incomers— Regen- 
eration AND  A  New  LirB. 

A  CURRENT  eqaal  in  magnitude  to  the  one  by  sea 
poured  with  the  opening  spring  overland,  chiefly  from 
the  western  United  States.  It  followed  the  routes 
traversed  by  trappers  and  explorers  since  the  dawn  of 
the  century,  and  lately  made  familiar  by  the  reports 
of  Fremont,  by  the  works  of  travellers  like  Bidwell, 
Hastings,  Bryant,  Thornton,  and  by  the  records  of 
two  great  migrations,  one  in  1843  to  Oregon,  and  the 
other  in  1846  to  CaHfornia,  the  latter  followed  by  the 
Mormon  exodus  to  Utah.  Organization  into  parties 
became  here  more  necessary  than  by  sea,  for  moving 
and  guarding  camps,  and  especially  for  defence  against 
Indians. 

Contributions  were  consequently  levied  for  the 
purchase  of  wagons,  animals,  provisions,  and  even 
trading  goods,  unless  the  member  was  a  farmer  in 
possession  of  these  things.  The  latter  advantage 
made  this  journey  preferable  to  a  large  number,  and 
even  the  poor  man  could   readily  secure  nx^m  in  a 
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wagon  for  the  small  supplies  alone  indispensable,  or 
obtain  free  passage  as  driver  and  assistant.^ 

The  rendezvous  at  starting  was  on  the  Missouri 
River,  at  St  Joseph  or  Independence,  long  points  of 
departure  for  overland  travel,  either  via  the  west- 
ern main  route,  which  is  now  marked  by  the  Union 
and  Central  Pacific  railroad  line,  or  by  the  Santa  F6 
trail.  Here  they  gathered  from  all  quarters  eastward, 
on  foot  and  horseback,  some  with  pack-animals  or 
mule-teams,  but  most  of  them  in  vehicles.  These 
were  as  various  in  their  equipment,  quality,  and  ap- 
pearance as  were  the  vessels  for  the  ocean  trip,  from 
the  ponderous  'prairie  schooner'  of  the  Santa  F^ 
trader,  to  the  common  cart  or  the  light  painted  wagon 
of  the  down-east  Yankee.^  Many  were  bright  with 
streamers  and  flaring  inscriptions,  such  as  "  Ho,  for  the 

^Soine  of  the  associations  were  boun")  by  formal  contracts,  often  by  an 
agreeineut  to  sustain  the  |)artnership  in  Cal.  Instance  Journey  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Association,  in  Ashley'ti  Doc.  J  lint.  Cal.,  MS.,  271-377.  The  associa- 
tion was  formed  at  Munroc,  Mich.,  in  Feb.  1849,  and  consisted  of  ten 
members,  intent  on  mininc  and  trading.  Two  persons  who  remained  at  home 
defrayed  the  expenses  with  an  advance  of  1^3,000  in  return  for  half  the  pros- 
pective gains.  The  c()iu|)any  failed  in  its  plans  and  separated.  Ashley  8ettle<l 
at  Monterey  as  a  lawyer,  and  i*epresented  the  county  in  the  state  assembly  in 
ldr>0  7.  In  18r>9  lie  was  state  treasurer,  and  subsequently  moving  to  Nevada, 
he  twice  represented  that  state  in  congress;  he  <Ucd  at  S.  F.  in  1873.  Salinas 
Ci'y  Indrr,  ,luly  24,  1873.  Another  association  is  recorded  by  Cassin,  »S^i^, 
MS.,  1,  who  loft  Cincinnati  with  40  others;  'we  each  piiid  in  $200  to  the 
comimny's  fund.'  Further:  Pittsburgh  and  Cal.  Eiiterpiise  Co.  of  some  2J0 
nicudiers,  in  Unijes'  Srrnjis^  Ariz,^  v.  29;  Mincft.  SfcU.,  MS.,  17-6;  Seneca  Co. 
of  Cleveland.  Ian  DyLi'S  SttU.,  MS.,  1-2.  Ithaca  Co.,  iu  Cal.  Piowern,  pt  30, 
2-3.  The  overlan<l  expixws  tniin  of  230  men  under  Capt.  French,  of  1850, 
Kuffercii  many  mi8ha{)s  and  horrors.  Alta  Cal.^  Dec.  17,  1830,  Mar.  5,  1872; 
Par.  XewM,  Dec.  2(),  18.".0;  .J?.  /'.  Pirai/utte,  Dec.  18,  1S30.  The  Cumberlan.l 
Co.  was  a  tniding  a.si»ociation  of  TK)  men,  subscribing  $500  each.  Most  of  the 
emigrants,  however,  combined  merely  for  defence  and  aid  durins  the  journey 
in  a  train  known  I  y  tlie  name  of  the  captain  elected  to  direct  it.  Instance 
the  parties  under  Kgins,  Owens,  Aired,  (iuUy,  Knapp,  H.  S.  Brown,  Latham, 
Tarsim,  Townseud  or  Rough  and  Keaily,  Lee,  Sullenger,  Taylor,  Staples, 
Word,  (\x)per,  liarrow,  Thorne-Beckwith,  Stuart,  etc.  Kcfei-ences  in  Atth- 
h-/H  I)of\  Nhf.  Ca/.,  MS.,  271-377,  395-6;  Miatrd.  Stat.,  MS.,  1  et  seij.; 
J/or»/a/<V  Trip^  MS.,  3  14;  Kirl-^Ktirkk'A  JottrnnJy  MS.,  3  et  seq.;  Broiru'H 
Sf'it'.,  MS  ,  1  \\;  S.  F.  />iii/*'.'in,  Sept.  IS,  1860:  Pearson'a  Recof.,  MS.,  1-2; 
Xei'atla  and  (hfv^M  Valitv  J^irertory,  KSoli,  43:  /^awfrow'^  ^M/oftiof/.,  MS.,  19; 
Phirrr  7'»m«x,  Aug.  11.  iS49,  etc.:  (^nw  ValUy  Hrp.,  Mar.  8,  1872;  Staplft<' 
Stat.,  MS.,  1  7:  Vnilfjo  /«♦/*/).,  June  1-S.  1872;  /laycjt'  Diary,  MS.,  8-110; 
Hitrrotr'ii  Ttcthy  Xifiht-t,  1(.>5-2G8;  C.  S.  Gov.  Doc.,  31st  cong.  2d  sess.,  Sen. 
DiK*.  19.  p.  15. 

'The  lt>ng  geared  prairie  .solujoner  differeil  from  the  square-bodied  wagons 
of  the  norti)*\ve8t,  in  its  i>eiuliar  widening  fix>m  the  bottom  upward.  See 
description  in  IJutihin'js'  May.,  iv.  351. 
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diggings!"  and  presented  within,  beneath  the  yet  clean 
white  canvass  cover,  a  cosey  retreat  for  the  family. 
Heavy  conveyances  were  provided  with  three  yoke 
of  oxen,  besides  relays  of  animals  for  difficult  passages; 
a  needful  precaution;  for  California  as  well  as  the  in- 
termediate* country  being  regarded  as  a  wilderness, 
the  prudent  ones  had  brought  ample  supplies,  some 
indeed,  in  excess,  to  last  for  two  years.  Others  car- 
ried all  sorts  of  merchandise,  in  the  illusive  hope  of 
sales  at  large  profits.  Consequently  such  of  the  men 
as  had  not  riding  animals  were  compelled  to  walk, 
and  during  the  first  part  of  the  journey  even  the  women 
and  children  could  not  always  find  room  in  the  wagons.' 
Later,  as  one  article  after  another  was  thrown  away 
to  lighten  the  load,  regard  for  the  jaded  beasts  made 
walking  more  complusory  than  ever. 

It  seemed  a  pity  to  drag  so  many  women  and  their 
charges  from  comfortable  homes  to  face  the  dangers^ 
and  hardships  of  such  a  journey.     As  for  the  men, 
they  were  as  a  rule  hardy  farmers  or  sturdy  young 
villagers,  better  fitted  as  a  class  tor  pioneers  than  the 
crowd  departing  by  sea;  and  appearances  confirmed 
the  impression  in  the  predominance  of  hunting  and 
rough  backwoods  garbs,  of  canvas  jackets  or  colored 
woollen  shirts,  with  a  large  knife  and  pistols  at  the  belt, 
a  rifle  slung  to  the  back,  and  a  lasso  at  the  saddle- 
horn,  the  most  bristling  arsenal  being  displayed  by 
the  inild-mannered  and  timid.*     There  was  ample  op- 
portunity to  test  their  quality,  even  at  the  rendezvous, 
f<)r  animals  were  to  be  broken,  wagons  repaired  and 
Wded,  and  drill  acquired  for  the  possible  savage  war- 
fare. 

' '  Men,  women,  and  children,  even  women  with  infants  at  their  breaats, 
tnHlging  along  on  foot.'  St  Lotm  Uniwi^  May  25,  1849.  *We  were  nearly 
all  afoot,  and  there  were  no  seatfl  in  the  wagons.'  Hittell's  spetjch  before 
the  pioneers.     Many  preferre<l  walking  to  jolting  over  the  prairie. 

*  Indignant  at  the  frequent  allnsions  to  Spanish-Califomians  as  half-civil- 
ized Indians,  Vallejo  points  to  some  of  the  Missourian  backwoodsmen  as  more 
resembling  Indians  in  habits  as  well  as  uncouth  appearance.  Vallejo,  Docm, 
Ms.,  XXX  vi.  287.  The  western  states  were  almost  depopulated  by  the  exodus, 
wy«  Borthwick,  Three  Years  in  Cat.,  2-3. 
Uirr.  Oal..  Vol   VI.    10 
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The  gathering  began  early  in  April,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  month  some  20,000,  representing  every  town 
and  village  in  the  States,  were  encamped  on  the  fron- 
tier, making  their  final  preparations,  and  waiting  until 
the  grass  on  the  plains  should  be  high  enough  to  feed 
the  animals.  At  the  opening  of  May  the  grand  pro- 
cession started,  and  from  then  till  the  beginning  of 
June  company  after  company  left  the  frontier,  till  the 
trail  from  the  starting-point  to  Fort  Laramie  pre- 
sented one  long  line  of  pack-trains  and  wagons.  Along 
some  sections  of  the  road  the  stream  was  unbroken 
for  niiles,^  and  at  night,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
camp-fires  gleamed  like  the  lights  of  a  distant  city. 
"The  rich  meadows  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte,"  writes 
Bayard  Taylor,  "were  settled  for  the  time,  and  a  single 
traveller  could  have  journeyed  for  1,000  miles,  as  cer- 
tain of  his  lodging  and  regular  meals  as  if  he  were 
riding  through  the  old  agricultural  districts  of  the 
middle  states." 

For  a  while  there  is  little  to  check  the  happy  antici- 
pations formed  during  the  excitement,  and  sustained  by 
the  well-filled  larders  and  a  new  country;  and  so,  with 
many  an  interchange  of  chat  and  repartee,  between 
the  bellowing  and  shouting  of  animals  and  men,  and 
the  snapping  of  whips,  the  motley  string  of  pedestrians 
and  horsemen  advances  by  the  side  of  the  creaking 
wagons.  Occasionally  a  wayside  spring  or  brook  pro- 
longs the  midday  halt  of  the  more  sober-minded, 
w^hile  others  hasten  on  to  fill  the  gap.  Admonished 
by  declining  day,  the  long  line  breaks  into  groups, 
which  gather  about  five  o'clock  at  the  spots  selected 
to  camp  for  the  night.  The  wagons  roll  into  a  circle, 
or  on  a  river  bank  in  semicircle,  to  form  a  bulwark 
against  a  possible  foe,  and  a  corral  for  the  animals 

*'Thur8clay»  June  8th.  Met  a  man  whose  train  was  on  ahead,  who  told 
U8  that  he  ha«l  coiinte<l  4o9  teams  within  nine  miles.  When  we  started  after 
dinner  there  were  l.')0  that  apjK'ared  to  Ije  in  one  train.  .  Friday,  June  23d. 
Passed  the  upper  Platte  ferry.  The  ferryman  told  me  he  had  crossed  900 
teams,  and  jud«/ed  that  there  were  about  1,500  on  tlie  roa«l  aheail  of  us.  Yet 
■till  they  come.'  Kirkpatrkk's  Jour  naif  MS.,  14,  IG. 
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now  turned  loose  to  graze  and  rest.  Tents  unfold, 
tires  blazti,  and  all  is  bustle;  women  cooking,  and  men 
tending  and  tinkering.  Then  conien  a  lull;  the  meal 
over,  the  untramraelled  flames  shoot  aloft,  pressing 
farther  back  the  flitting  shadows,  and  finding  reflec- 
tion in  groups  of  contented  faces,  moving  in  sympathy 
to  the  chanffing  phases  of  some  story,  or  to  the  strains 
of  song  and  music*  The  flames  subside ;  a  Imsh  falls 
on  the  scene;  the  last  figures  steal  away  under  tent 
and  cover,  save  two,  the  sentinels,  who  stalk  around 
to  guard  against  surprise,  and  to  watch  the  now  pick- 
eted animals,  till  relieved  at  midnight.  With  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn  a  man  is  called  from  each  wagon 


tn  move  the  boasts  to  better  feed.  Xot  long  after 
four  o'clock  all  are  astir,  and  busy  breakfasting  and 
preparing  to  start.  Tents  are  struck,  and  hurses  har- 
nessed, and  at  six  the  march  is  takt'n  up  again. 

Not  until  the  River  Platte  is  reachecl,  some  ten  or 
fifteen  days  out,  does  i)erfuct  order  and  routine  reign. 
The  monotonous  following  of  this  stream  wears  away 
that  novelty  which  to  the  uninitiated  seems  todemand 
a  change  of  programme  for  every  day's  proceedings, 
and  about  this  point  each  caravan  falls  inti>  ways  of 
its  own,  and  usually  so  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
j<mrney,  under  the  supervision  of  an  elected  captain 
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and  his  staff.  Harmony  is  often  broken,  however,  at 
one  time  on  the  score  of  route  and  routine,  at  another 
in  the  enforcement  of  regulations;  and  even  if  the 
latter  be  overcome  by  amendments  and  change  of 
officers,  enough  objections  may  remain  to  cause  the 
split  of  a  party.  Associates  quarrel  and  separate ;  the 
hired  man,  finding  himself  master  of  the  situation, 
grows  insolent  and  rides  on,  leaving  his  employer  be- 
hind. The  sameness  of  things  often  palls  as  days  and 
months  pass  away  and  no  sign  of  human  habitation 
apj>ear8;  then,  again,  the  changes  from  prairies  where 
the  high  grass  half  covers  the  caravan  to  sterile  plain, 
from  warm  pleasant  valleys  to  bleak  and  almost  im- 
passable mountains,  and  thence  down  into  miasmatic 
swamps  with  miry  stretches,  and  afterward  sandy 
sinks  and  forbidding  alkali  wastes  and  salt  flats  baked 
and  cracked  by  sun,  and  stifling  with  heat  and  dust; 
through  drenching  rains  and  flooded  lowlands,  and 
across  the  sweeping  river  currents — ^and  all  with  occa- 
sional chilling  blasts,  suflFocating  simoons,  and  constant 
fear  of  savages. 

This  and  more  had  the  overland  travellers  to  en- 
counter in  greater  or  less  degree  during  their  jaunt 
of  2,000  miles  and  more.  Yet,  after  all,  it  was  not 
always  hard  and  horrible.  There  was  much  that  was 
enjoyable,  particularly  to  persons  in  health — bright 
skies,  exhilarating  air,  and  high  anticipations.  For 
romance  as  well  as  danger  the  overland  journey  was 
not  belli nd  the  voyage  by  sea,  notwithstanding  the 
several  changes  in  the  latter  of  climate,  lands,  and 
pe()pl(?s.  Glimpses  of  landscapes  and  society  were  rare 
from  shipboard,  and  the  unvarying  limitless  water 
became  dreary  with  monotony.  Storms  and  other 
dangers  brought  little  inspiration  or  reliance  to  coun- 
teract oppressive  fear.  Man  lay  here  a  passive  toy 
for  the  elements.  But  each  route  had  its  attractions 
and  discomforts,  particularly  the  latter. 

The    Indians   in    1849  were  not  very  troublesome. 
The  numbers  of  the  pale-faces  were  so  large  that  they 
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did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  So  they  kept  pru- 
dently in  the  background,  rarely  venturing  an  attack, 
save  upon  some  solitary  hunter  or  isolated  band,  with 
an  occasional  effort  at  stampeding  stock.  Some  sought 
intercourse  with  the  white  men,  hoping  by  begging, 
stealing,  and  offer  of  services  to  gain  some  advantage 
from  the  transit,  nevertheless  keeping  the  suspicious 
emigrants  constantly  on  the  alert. 

The  Indians'  opportunity  was  to  come  in  due  time, 
however,  after  other  troubles  had  run  their  course. 
The  first  assumed  the  terrible  form  of  cholera,  which, 
raging  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  ascended  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  overtook  the  emigrants  about  the  time  of 
their  departure,  following  them  as  far  as  the  elevated 
mountain  region  beyond  Fort  Laramie.  At  St  Joseph 
and  Independence  it  caused  great  mortality  among 
those  who  were  late  in  setting  out;  and  for  hundreds 
of  miles  along  the  road  its  ravages  were  recorded  by 
newly  made  graves,  sometimes  marked  by  a  rough 
head-board,  but  more  often  designated  only  by  the 
desecration  of  wolves  and  coyotes.  The  emigrants 
were  not  prepared  to  battle  with  this  dreadful  foe. 
It  is  estimated  that  5,000  thus  perished;  and  as  many 
of  these  were  the  heads  of  families  on  the  march,  the 
affliction  was  severe.  So  great  was  the  terror  inspired 
that  the  victims  were  often  left  to  perish  on  the  road- 
side by  their  panic-stricken  companions.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many  instances  of  heroic  devotion,  of 
men  remaining  alone  with  a  comrade  while  the  rest  of 
the  company  rushed  on  to  escape  contagion,  and  nurs- 
ing him  to  his  recovery,  to  be  in  turn  stricken  down 
and  nursed  by  him  whose  life  had  been  saved.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  scourge  had  been  sent  upon  them  by 
a  divinity  incensed  at  their  thirst  for  gold,  and  some 
of  the  more  superstitious  of  the  emigrants  saw  therein 
the  hand  of  Providence,  and  returned.  To  persons 
thus  disposed,  that  must  have  been  a  spectacle  of 
dreadful  import  witnessed  by  Cassin  and  his  party. 
They  were  a  few  days  out  from  Independence;  the 
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cholera  was  at  its  height,  when  one  day  they  saw  afar 
off,  and  apparently  walking  in  the  clouds,  a  procession 
of  men  bearing  aloft  a  coffin.  It  was  only  a  mirage, 
the  reflection  of  a  funeral  taking  place  a  day's  journey 
distant,  but  to  the  beholders  it  was  an  omen  of  their 
fate  set  up  in  the  heavens  as  a  warning. 

Thus  it  was  even  in  the  route  along  the  banks  of 
the  Platte,  where  meadows  and  springs  had  tempted 
the  cattle,  and  antelopes  and  wild  turkeys  led  on  the 
yet  spirited  hunter  to  herds  of  buffalo  and  stately 
elk ;  for  here  was  the  game  region.  This  river  was 
usually  struck  at  Grand  Island,  and  followed  with 
many  a  struggle  through  the  marshy  ground  to  the 
south  branch,  fordable  at  certain  points  and  seasons,  at 
others  crossed  by  ferriage,  on  rafts  or  canoes  lashed 
together,^  with  frequent  accidents.  Hence  the  route 
led  along  the  north  branch  from  Ash  Hollow  to  Fort 
Laramie,  the  western  outpost  of  the  United  States,* 
and  across  the  barren  Black  Hill  country,  or  by  the 
river  bend,  up  the  Sweetwater  tributary  into  the 
south  pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  ascent  is 
almost  imperceptible,  and  ere  the  emigrant  is  aware 
of  having  crossed  the  central  ridge  of  tho  continent, 
he  finds  himself  at  tho  head  of  the  Pacific  water  sys- 
tem, at  Green  River,  marked  by  a  butte  of  singular 
formation,  like  a  ruined  edifice  with  majestic  dome  and 
pillars. 

The  next  point  was  Port  Hall,^  at  the  junction  of 

'  Calked  wagon-beds  and  8heet-iron  boats  were  brought  into  service. 
'Within  our  hearing  to-<lay  twelve  men  have  found  a  watery  grave,*  writes 
Kirkpatrick,  Journal  MS.,  16,  at  Platte  ferry,  June  21,  1849;  pee  also  Cos- 
wi'a  A  FeivFacts  on  Col.,  MS.,  2;  Brwcna  Eirbj  Days  in  CaL,  MS.,  3-4. 

®For  forts  on  this  route,  see  JJittt.  B.  C,  this  series;  [/.  S.  Oor,  Doc., 
31  St  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  v.  pt  i.  224.  Many  desertions  took  place 
from  the  garrison.  Coke'n  Jiide,  156.  The  first  company  arrived  here  May 
22d;  cholera  was  disappearing,  the  Crows  were  watching  to  carry  off  cattle. 
Placer  Times,  Oct.  13,  1849.  One  emigrant  jounml  shows  that  it  took  fully 
six  weeks  to  traverse  the  670  miles  between  independence  and  this  fort. 

•The  fort  was  reached  by  two  routes  from  the  south  pass,  tho  more  direct, 
Sublette's  cut-off,  crossed  the  head  waters  of  the  Sandy  and  down  Bear  River 
to  its  junction  with  the  Thomas  branch.  The  otiier  followed  the  Sandy  to 
Green  River;  crossed  this  and  the  ridpo  to  Fort  Bridger;  tiience  across  the 
Muddy  Fork  and  other  Green  River  tributaries  into  Bear  River  Valley,  and 
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the  Oregon  trail,  whence  the  route  led  along  Snake 
River  Valley  to  the  north  of  Goose  Creek  Mountains, 
and  up  this  stream*^  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Hum- 
boldt, also  called  Mary  and  Ogden  River.  This  was 
followed  along  its  entire  length  to  the  lake  or  sink 
into  which  it  disappears.  It  was  hereabout  that  the 
emigrants  were  the  most  frequently  driven  to  extrem- 
ity. Long  since  the  strain  and  hardships  of  the 
journey  had  claimed  their  victims.  Many  a  man, 
undaunted  by  the  cholera  and  the  heavy  march 
through  the  Platte  country,  abandoning  one  portion 
after  another  of  his  effects,  after  a  dozen  unloadings 
and  roloadings  and  toilsome  extrications  and  mount- 
ings within  as  many  hours;  undaunted,  even,  on 
approaching  the  summit  of  the  continent,  lost  his  zeal 
and  courage  on  nearing  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  with 
his  gold  fever  abated,  he  turned  back  to  nurse  con- 
tentment in  his  lately  abandoned  home."  Many, 
indeed,  tired  and  discouraged,  with  animals  thinned  in 
number  and  exhausted,  halted  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  of  the  Mormons  to  stay  through 
the  winter  and  recuperate. ^^     The  saints  undoubtedly 

north  to  the  Thomas  branch.  Henco  the  reunited  trails  reached  Fort  HaU 
by  May  of  Portneuf  Uiver. 

'^Toward  the  end  of  1849  or  1>eginning  of  I80O  a  trail  was  opened  from  Bear 
River  acroHS  the  head  waters  of  the  Bannock,  Fall,  an<l  Raft  tributaries  of  Snake 
River,  meeting  the  other  trail  at  the  head  of  Goose  Creek.  Df.lauo't*  L\fe  on 
PlaiuM,  lliS.  Another  important  branch  of  the  route,  so  sadly  recorded  by  the 
Donner  company  of  1846,  and  tit  rather  for  lightly  equipped  parties  with  pack- 
animals  than  for  wagous,  was  the  Hastings  road.  It  started  from  Fort  Bridger, 
passed  round  the  southern  end  of  Great  8alt  Lake,  crossed  the  desert,  and 
pHK-eeded  in  a  westerly  direction  till  the  east  Humboldt  Mountains  were 
struck  at  Franklin  River;  there  it  turned  abruptly,  passing  round  the 
s<iutheni  end  of  the  range,  and  followe<l  the  south  branch  of  the  Humboldt 
down  to  the  main  river.  Bryant,  WhcU  I  Sato  in  Cal.^  i.  142-3,  |)assed  over  it 
successfully  in  1846.  The  Mormons  established  ferries  at  Weber  and  Bear 
rivers,  charging  $5  or  $8  for  each  team.  Slater^ h  MorrnoniMm,  0. 

^^  Placer  Timts^  Oct.  13,  1849,  alludes  to  many  returns,  even  from  Yav- 
amie.  B.  F.  Dowell,  Lftierti,  MS.,  3,  bought  a  horse  from  one  who  turned 
K'lck  after  having  travelled  700  miles;  '  he  ha<i  seen  the  elephant,  and  eaten 
its  ears.* 

^'Instance  Morgan,  Trip  IS40,  14-17.  The  number  wintering  in  1850-1 
was  large,  from  800  to  1,000,  says  Slater.  MorTnoiiittm,  5-12,  37;  who  adds 
that  the  Mormons  withheld  or  reduced  wages  and  supplies,  so  that  many  suf- 
fcre<l  and  were  even  unable  to  proceed  on  their  journey.  Charges  to  this 
effect  were  published  in  Sac.  Uniony  June  28,  1851 ;  but  they  should  bo  taken 
with  due  allowance.  Staples,  Incifl. ,  MS. ,  2-3,  accuses  the  Mormons  of  mani* 
f eating  their  hatred  for  Alissouriaus. 
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reaped  a  harvest  in  cheap  labor,  and  by  the  ready 
exchange  of  provisions  to  starving  emigrants  for 
wagons,  tools,  clothing,  and  other  effects,  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  the  leaders,  who,  at  the  first  sight  of 
gold  from  California,  had  prophesied  plenty,  and  the 
sale  of  States  goods  at  prices  as  low  as  in  the  east." 
Others,  eager  as  ever,  and  restive  under  the  frequent 
delays  and  slow  progress  of  the  ox  trains,  would  hasten 
onward  in  small  parties,  perhaps  alone,  perchance 
tempted  into  the  numerous  pitfalls  known  as  cut- 
oflfe,  to  be  lost  in  the  desert,  overcome  by  heat  and 
thirst,  or  stricken  down  by  furtively  pursuing  savages, 
whose  boldness  increased  as  the  emigrant  force  became 
weak.^* 

But  how  insignificant  appear  the  sufferings  of  the 
men  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, driven  after  a  long  and  toilsome  journey  into  a 
desert  of  alkali.  And  here  the  dumb  brutes  suffer  as 
never  before.  There  are  drifts  of  ashy  earth  in  these 
flats  in  which  the  cattle  sink  to  their  bellies,  and  go 
moaning  along  their  way  midst  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
beneath  a  broiling  sun,  while  just  beyond  are  fantas- 
tic visions  of  shady  groves  and  bubbling  springs;  for 
this  is  the  region  of  mirage,  and  not  far  off  the  desert 
extends  into  the  terrible  Valley  of  Death,  accursed 
to  all  living  things,  its  atmosphere  destructive  even 
to  the  passing  bird.  Many  are  now  weakened  by 
scurvy,  fever,  and  exhaustion.  There  are  no  longer 
surplus  relays.  The  remnant  of  animals  is  all  pressed 
into  service,  horse  and  cow  being  sometimes  yoked 
together.     The  load  is  still  further  lightened  to  re- 

"Thus  had  Bpoken  fleber  C.  Kimball,  when  the  Mormon  gold-findera 
■arrived  fn)m  California,  although  he  doubted  hia  own  words  the  next 
moment.  *  Yet  it  was  the  best  prophetic  hit  of  hia  life.*  TuUidge's  L\ft  of 
Young,  203-8. 

^*  Seven  emigrants  were  surprised  in  the  Klamath  reffion  by  200  Indians, 
and  six  cut  down.  Ix)rd,  NatumliHty  271 ,  found  bones  ana  half-burned  wa^ns 
near  Yreka  ten  years  later.  Instance  also  in  (7.  S.  Gov.  Doc.,  Slst  cong.  2d 
8C88.,  Sen.  Doc.  19,  iii.  12.  More  than  one  solitary  traveller  ia  spoken  of. 
See  Quitjley^M  hn^h  Race,  216;  So/:.  lift,  Oct.  3,  1870.  One  wheeled  his  bag- 
gage in  a  barrow  at  the  pace  of  25  miles  n  day,  passing  many  who  travellra 
with  animals.  Cokt'^  Hide,  166;  Solano  Co,  JJist.,  368-9. 
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lieve  the  jaded  teams.  Even  feeble  women  must 
walk.  The  entire  line  is  strewn  witli  dead  animals 
and  abandoned  effects.  Vultures  and  coyotes  hover 
ominously  along  the  trail.  Gloomy  nights  are  followed 
by  a  dawn  of  fresh  suffering.  Now  and  then  some 
one  succumbs,  and  in  despair  bids  the  rust  fly  and 


leave  him  to  his  fate.  Some  of  the  trains  come  to  a 
stop,  and  the  wagons  are  abandoned,  while  the  aiii- 
01813  are  ridden  or  driven  forward." 

"The  panDsge  of  this  deaerC  waa  but  a  narrow  stretch,  from  two  to  four 
KOre  miles,  according  to  the  direction  takeo,  but  was  very  severe,  enpeciaily 
to  wauderera  worn  ont  ood   stricken  with  ilieease.     luiitauutis  uf  luifvrtiig 
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The  suffering  in  1849  fell  chiefly  upon  the  later  ar- 
rival.s,  when  water  was  scarce  and  the  little  grass  left 
by  the  earlier  caravans  had  dried  up.  The  savages, 
t^H),  fxjcauie  troublesome.  Several  relief  parties  went 
out  from  the  mines.     In  1850  the  sufferincr  was  more 

o 

severe  tliroughout,  partly  from  the  over-confidence 
creat^jjd  by  the  news  of  well-stocked  markets  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  led  to  the  wasteful  sacrifice  of  stores  on 
the  way  by  the  overloaded  caravans  of  1849,  and  of 
the  scarcity  of  supplies  at  the  Mormon  way-station. 
Hence  many  started  with  scanty  supplies  and  poorer 
animals.  The  overflow  of  the  Humboldt  drove  the 
trains  to  the  barren  uplands,  lengthening  the  jour- 
ney and  starving  the  beasts.  So  many  oxen  and 
horwjs  perished  in  the  fatal  sink  that  the  effluvia 
revived  th(i  cholera,  and  sent  it  to  ravage  the  enfeebled 
crowds  which  escaped  into  Sacramento  Valley.  Be- 
hind thoni  on  the  plains  were  still  thousands,  battling 
not  alone  with  this  and  other  scourges,  but  with  fam- 
ine and  cold,  for  snow  fell  early  and  massed  in  heavy 
drills.  Tales  of  distress  were  brought  by  each  arrival, 
told  not  in  words  only,  but  by  the  blanched  and  hag- 
gard features,  until  California  was  filled  with  pity, 
and  tile  government  combined  with  the  miners  and 
otlu^r  self-sacrificing  men  in  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the 
suflerers.  Carried  by  parties  in  all  directions  across 
tlio  mountains  and  through  the  snow,^*  train  after 
train  was  saviid;  yet  so  many  were  the  sufferers  that 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  could  be  much 
relieved.      Emaciated  men,  carrying  infants  crying  for 

abound  in  tho  journals  of  the  time.  Alia  CaK,  Dec.  15,  1849,  et  seq. ;  Placer 
Tiim»  t»f  1S49;  N.  t\  llcniid^  Par.  iSTeww,  Sar.  Unwiiy  etc.,  of  following  yeaxs. 
JhincuHH  South*  rn  Ixrijion^  MS.,  1-2.     See  following  note. 

**  During  tliia  ye»r,  1840,  the  authorities  appropriated  $100,000  for  relief, 
and  tnH>|)8  |>:i8.hch1  oa^twurd  with  supplies,  partly  under  Maj.  Rucker.  See 
rt'iMJrtH  in  C.  S.  (for.  />or.,  Slat  cong.  Istsess.,  Sen.  Doc.  52,  xiii.  94-154;  Id., 
30th  coni^.  *2d  »0!«».,  Acts  and  Kcsol.,  l.V>;  Smith'ji  Rept^  in  7^*^"***  ^'^^ol.^  84. 
Tho  puhlio  also  aulworilKMl  lilH^rally.  Plurrr  TimeA,  Sept.  15,  1849;  Shetman'it 
Afrnt.,  i.  S(V  In  18>'>0  tho  puhlic  m.-ido  even  greater  efforts  in  all  directions, 
and  fnpt,  WaMo  houdod  ono  rt»liof  tniin.  Cpham^a  yole*^  351-2;  Cal.  Jonr, 
NfM..  lvS.">l,  tH>7-10;  .!?(ic\  yr '/Mrn'/*^,  Sept.  2.^,  1850,  etc.  Appeals  for  suhscrip- 
tious  and  n.'^pousos  are  given  in  all  tho  journals  of  the  time.     See  next  note. 
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food,  stopped  to  feed  on  the  putrefying  carcasses  lining 
the  road,  or  to  drink  from  alkaline  pools,  only  to  in- 
crease their  misery,  and  finally  end  in  suicide."  "The 
suffering  is  unparalleled,"  cry  several  journals  in  Sep- 
tember 1850,  in  their  appeal  for  relief;  nine  tenths  of 
the  emigrants  were  on  foot,  without  food  or  money; 
not  half  of  their  oxen,  not  one  fourth  of  their  horses, 
survived  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  beyond  the  desert 
were  still  20,000  souls,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
destitute.  ^^ 

After  escaping  from  the  desert,  the  emigrant  had 
still  to  encounter  the  difficult  passage  of  the  Sierra 
N^evada,  so  dangerous  after  snow  began  to  fall,  as 
instanced  by  the  terrible  fate  of  the  Donner  party  in 
1846.  Of  the  several  roads,  the  most  direct  was  along 
Truckee  River  to  its  source  in  the  lake  of  that  name, 

'^  On  the  Humboldt,  says  Delano,  //(/<*,  238-9,  three  men  and  two  women 
drowned  themselves  in  one  day. 

"The  report  of  the  Waldo  relief  party,  in  Sac,  Tramcriiit,  Sept.  23,  1860, 
stated  that  large  supplies  from  Marysville  had  failed  to  pass  l>eyond  Bear 
Valley,   west  of  the  Sierra,  owing  to  the  animals  failing.     At  the   lower 
Tnicrkee  crossing  beef  had  been  deposited,  and  a  number  of  stout  animals 
8eut  to  carry  sick  emigrants  across  the  desert.     Several  starving  men  were 
eucountered,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  others  who  ha<l  succumbed.     Few  were 
found  with  proNosions,  save  their  exhausted  teams;   one  fourth,  having  no 
auiiuals,  lived  on  the  putrefying  carcasses,  thus  absorbmg  disease.     Cholera 
broke  out  Sept.  8th,  in  one  small  train,  carrying  off  eight  persons  in  three 
hours,  several  more  being  expected  to  die.     From  the  sink  westward  the 
havoc  was  fearful.     Indians  added  to  the  misery  l)y  stealing  animals.     Of 
20,000  emigrants  still  back  of  the  desert,  fully  15,000  were  destitute,  and  their 
greatest  suffering  was  to  come;  half  of  them  could  not  reach  the  mountains 
h.'fore  winter;  from  .^,000  to  8,000  lbs  of  beef  were  issued  daily;  flour  M'as 
furnishetl  only  to  the  sick.     Those  yet  at  the  head  of  the  Humboldt  were  to 
l>e  warned  to  turn  back  to  Great  Salt  Lake.     Similar  accounts  in  earlier  and 
later  numbers.  Id.,  July  28,  Aug.   16,  Sept.  30,  ISoO,  Feb.  1,  14.  1851,  etc. 
Oning  to  the  number  of  applicants,  relief  rations  had  to  be  reduced.  /</., 
Steamer  eds.  of  Aug.  30th,  Oct.  14th.     Barstow,  Stat.,  MS.,  12-13,  wlio  went 
oat  with  provisions,  declares  that  he  could  almost  step  from  one  abandoned 
wagon  and  carcass  to  another.    See  further  accounts  in  Minrel.  Stat. ;  Shftirrr'n 
Journtil^  MS.,  1-3;  Connor* »  Stat.,  MS.,  4  5;   DowcWh  Letters,  MS.,   1-34; 
Shertcoo(V«  Pocht  Ouide,  47-64;  Picayune,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  3-4.  12,  1850;  .V. 
F,  Cour.,  July  13,  24,  Aug.  9,  17,  20,  26,  1850;  .S\  /'.  I/erafd,  July  13,  27-9, 
Aug.  21-2,  1850;  Dciteret  New^i,  Oct.  5,  18.>0;  Alta  Ccd.,  Dec.  17,  1850;  Del- 
ano's Life  on  Plains,  2:U^2;  Pac.  News,  Aug.  21-2,  24,  1850;  Sar.  Bt^c,  Dec. 
7,  1867;  Beadle's  WesUtrn  Wdd^,  38-40;  Ahjers  Youn(j  Adven.,  185,  etc.;  Los 
Angelejt  Rep.,   Feb.  28,   Mar.   14,   1878;  Brown's  Early  Daqs,  MS.,  2-4,  7. 
Devoted  men  like  Waldo,  who  so  freely  offered  themselves  and  their  means 
for  the  ndief  of  the  sufferers,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  and  remembered 
by  Califomians. 
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and  thence  down  the  Yuba  to  Feather  and  Sacramento 
rivers.^*     The  route  so  far  described,  by  way  of  the 

"Through  Henness  pass.  A  trail  branched  by  Donner  lake  along  the 
north  branch  of  the  American.  The  most  northern  route,  Lassen's,  turned 
from  the  sreat  bend  of  the  Humboldt  north-west  to  Goose  Lake,  there  to  swing 
southwara  by  the  Oregon  trail  along  Fit  Kiver  and  Honey  Lake  into  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley.  Hostile  Indians,  and  snow,  and  greater  extent  of  desert 
combined  to  nye  this  the  name  of  the  Death  Route,  so  that  few  followed  it 
after  the  earlV  part  of  1849.  YrekaJour.,  Feb.  18,  1871.  A  branch  from  it 
struck  across  U  pper  Mud  Lake  toward  Honey  Lake.  Below  Truckee  ran  the 
Carson  River  route,  turning  south  of  Lake  Tahoe  through  Johnson  Pass  and 
down  the  south  fork  of  American  River.  A  branch  turned  to  the  west  fork 
of  Walker  River  through  Sonora  pass  and  Sonora  to  Stockton.  The  main 
route  fVom  the  east  is  well  described  in  a  little  emigrant's  guide-book  pub- 
lished by  J.  £.  Ware.  After  giviug  the  intending  emigrant  instructions  as 
to  his  outfit,  estimates  of  expense,  directions  for  forming  camp,  etc.,  tlie 
author  follows  the  entire  route  from  one  camping-place  or  prominent  point  to 
the  next,  describes  the  intervening  roa<l  and  river  crossings,  points  out  where 
fuel  and  water  can  be  obtained,  and  gives  distances  as  well  as  he  can.  In 
1849  Ware  set  out  for  Cal.,  was  taken  ill  east  of  Laramie,  and  heartlessly 
abandoned  by  his  companions,  and  thus  perished  miserably.  Delano  says  he 
was  *  formerly  from  Galena,  but  known  m  St  Louis  as  a  writer.'  L\fe  en  the 
Plains,  1G3.  Alonzo  Delano  was  bom  at  Aurora,  N.  Y. ,  July  2, 1806,  and  came 
to  Cal.  by  the  Lassen  route  in  1849,  and  of  his  journey  published  a  minute 
account.  After  working  in  the  placers  for  some  time  he  went  to  S.  F.  and 
opened  a  produce  store.  In  the  autumn  of  18.51  he  engaged  in  quartz-mining 
at  Grass  valley,  which  was  thenceforward  his  home.  A  year  or  two  later  he 
became  superintendent  of  the  Nevada  Company's  mill  and  mine,  and  then 
agent  of  Adams  &  Co.'s  express  and  banking  ofhce.  In  Feb.  18r)5  he  opened 
a  banking-house  of  his  own.  In  his  position  of  agent  for  Adams  &  Co.  at 
Grass  Valley,  he  received  orders  to  pay  out  no  money  either  on  public  or  pri- 
vate deposits,  which  orders  he  did  not  obey;  but  calling  the  depositors  to- 
gether, he  read  his  instructions  and  said:  *Come,  men,  and  get  your  deposits; 
you  shall  have  what  is  yours  so  long  as  there  is  a  dollar  in  the  safe.  *  Five 
days  later,  on  Feb.  20th,  Delano  opened  a  banking-house  of  his  own;  and  so 
great  wus  the  confidence  placed  in  his  integrity  that  within  24  hours  he  re- 
ceived more  money  on  deposit  than  he  had  ever  held  as  agent  for  Adams  & 
Co.  From  that  time  on  he  led  a  successful  and  honored  career  as  a  banker 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Grass  Valley  Sept.  8,  1874. 
For  further  particulars,  see  OroM  Valley  Foothill  TUlingn,  Nov.  21,  1874; 
GroHn  Vallfiif  Unioiij  Sept.  10,  1874;  Truckee  Be/tublican,  Sept.  10,  1874;  Sta 
Barbara  Index,  Sept.  24,  1874;  Portland  Bulletin,  Oct.  7,  1874;  S.  F.  AUi, 
Sept.  11,1 874.  But  it  was  as  an  author,  not  as  a  banker,  that  Delano  was 
best  known  to  the  early  Califomians,  and,  by  one  of  his  books  at  least,  to  the 
wider  world.  This  work,  a  vol.  of  some  400  pages,  is  an  account  of  his  jour- 
ney overland  to  Cal.,  and  embodies  much  information  about  early  times  in 
Cal.,  especially  in  the  mining  regions  and  small  towns.  Its  title  is:  Life  on 
the  Plifius  ami  among  the  DujgiiitjH;  being  Scenes  and  Adventurea  of  an  Over- 
land Jonimet/  to  Cali/'>rnia:  with  Particular  Incidents  of  tlie  Route,  Mistakes 
and  Snffrrings  of  the  EmigrantA,  tfie  Indian  Tribes,  the  Present  and  the  Future 
of  the  Great  West,  Au  Uum,  18^4,  and  N.  Y. ,  1801.  The  portion  relating  to  the 
journey  was  written  as  a  journal,  in  which  the  incidents  of  each  day,  the  kind 
of  country  passed  through,  and  the  probable  distance  accomplished  were 
noted.  What  does  not  relate  to  the  immigration  is  more  sketchy,  but  still 
valuable  and  accurate.  Although  Delano's  most  ambitious  book,  it  was  not 
his  first.  During  the  earlier  years  of  residence  in  his  adopted  country  he 
contributed  a  numlier  of  short  humorous  sketches  illustrative  of  Cal.  life 
to  the  various  periodicals.     These  fugitive  pieoes  were  oolldcted  and  pub- 
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Rocky  Mountain  South  Pass  and  Humboldt  River, 
known  as  the  northern,  received  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  travel;  the  next  in  importance,  the 
southern,  led  from  Independence  by  the  caravan  trail 
to  Santa  ¥6,  thence  to  deviate  in  diflferent  directions: 
by  the  old  Spanish  trail  round  the  north  banks  of  the 
Colorado,  crossing  Rio  Vfrgenes  to  Mojave  River  and 
desert,  and  through  Cajon  Pass  to  Los  Angeles;  by 
General  Kearny's  line  of  march  through  Arizona, 
along  the  Gila;  by  that  of  Colonel  Cooke  down  the  Rio 
Grande  and  westward  across  the  Sonora  table-land  to 
Yuma.  Others  passed  through  Texas,  Coahuila,  and 
Cliihuahua  into  Arizona,  while  not  a  few  went  by  sea 
to  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  thence  across  the  con- 
tinent to  M azatlan  or  other  Mexican  seaport  to  seek  a 
steamer  or  sailing  vessel,  or  even  through  Nicaragua, 
which  soon  sprang  into  prominence  as  a  rival  point  of 
transit  to  the  Isthmus.^     Snow  at  least  proving  no 

lUhed  at  Sacrameoto,  in  a  volume  of  1)2  pp.,  under  the  title  of  Penhn\fe 
Sktlrhes;  or  Chips  of  the  Old  Block;  a  wries  of  oritjinal  illustrated  lettrrA,  writ- 
ten by  one  of  California's  pioneer  minerH,  and  dedirated  to  that  clans  of  her  cit- 
i:j'.ns  by  the  author.  Sac.,  1833.  A  second  edition,  sixteenth  thousand,  was 
published  in  1854,  price  one  dollar.  Like  the  cuts  designed  by  Charles  Nahl, 
which  ornament  this  book,  the  humor  of  the  author  is  of  a  rough  and  ready 
nature,  but  it  is  genial  and  withal  graphic.  The  Sketches  are  the  overflowing 
of  a  merry  heart,  which  no  hard  times  could  depress,  and  through  all  their 
burlesque  it  is  eWdent  that  the  writer  had  a  discerning  and  appreciative  eye 
for  the  many  strange  phases  which  his  new  life  presented.  More  famous 
humorists  have  arisen  in  California  since  the  time  of  Old  Block,  his  chosen 
nom  de.  jdume;  but  as  the  first  of  the  tiibe,  so  he  was  the  most  faithful  in 
depicting  life  in  the  flush  times.  His  California  Sketch- Book  is  similar  in  na- 
ture to  the  Penknife  Sketches.  Besides  his  purely  humorous  pieces,  Delano 
wrote  a  nural>er  of  tales  which  appeareil  in  the  Hesperian  and  Ilutchings* 
magazines,  as  well  as  some  plays,  which  it  is  said  were  put  upon  the  stage. 
See  the  Orass  Valley  Foothill  Tidimjs,  Nov.  21,  1874.  In  1868  ho  published 
at  S.  F.  The  Central  PaHfic,  or  '49  awl  'GO,  by  Old  Block,  a  pamphlet  of  24 
pp. ,  comparing  the  modes  of  traversing  the  continent  at  the  two  dates  men- 
tioned. 

^  The  new  Mexican  routes  have  received  full  attention  in  the  preceding 
volumes  of  this  series.  Hist,  Cal.,  in  connection  with  Hispano-Mexican  inter- 
course between  New  Mexico  and  Cal.,  with  trapper  roamings  an<l  the  march 
overland  of  U.  S.  troops  in  1846-7.  Taylor,  Maorado,  131,  speaks  of  Yuma 
attacks  on  Arizona  passengers.  See  also  records  and  references  in  the  A  Ita 
Coi.,  June  25,  1850,  and  other  journals  and  dates,  as  in  a  preceding  note;  also 
J/ ayes'  Life,  MS.,  69  et  seq. ;  /</.,  in  Mimc.  Hist.  Pap.,  (foe.  27,  p.  3o-(),  45, 
et  secj.;  Hmye^'  Emig.  Notes,  MS.,  415,  with  list  of  his  party;  Id.,  uiaiy,  MS., 
56;  Soidi*s'8tni.,  MS.,  1  etseq.;  SaytParfCs  Stat,  Mi^.,  2-5;  Perry's  Travels, 
14-69,  and  Woods'  Sixteen  Months,  3  et  seq.,  recording  troubles  and  exactions 
of  Mexican  trips  via  Mazatlan  and  San  Bias.     So  in  Overland,  xv.  241-8,  on 
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material  obstruction  along  the  more  southerly  routes, 
a  fair  proportion  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  outlet  for  an  earlier 
start,"  and  some  8,000  entered  California  from  this 
quarter,  including  many  Hispano- Americans,  the  lat- 
ter pouring  in,  moreover,  throughout  the  winter 
months  by  way  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua. 

The  number  of  gold-seekers  who  reached  California 
from  all  sources  during  the  year  1849  can  be  esti- 
mated only  approximately.  The  most  generally  ac- 
cepted statement,  by  a  committee  of  the  California 
constitutional  convention,  places  the  population  at 
the  close  of  1849  at  106,000,  which,  as  compared  with 
the  census  figure,  six  months  later,  of  about  112,000, 
exclusive  of  Indians,^  appears  excessive.  But  the 
census  was  taken  under  circumstances  not  favorable 
to  accuracy,  and  the  preceding  estimate  may  be  re- 
garded as  ecjually  near  the  truth,  although  some  of 
the  details  are  questionable.^ 

the  San  Bias  route.  The  steamer  California  took  on  board  at  Acapiilco,  in 
July  1849,  a  jiarty  of  destitute  ^Vinericans,  assisted  by  the  passengers.  Santa 
Cruz  7\mt'Hf  rub.  20,  1870.  Rondii  met  five  unarmed  Frenchmen  hauling  a 
hand  wagou  through  Chihuahua.  Charton,  Tour  du  Monde^  iv.  160;  Southern 
QuarL  Jiev. ,  xv.  224  et  seq.  In  SheneooiVs  Ouidf,  57-8,  is  mentioneil  a  fantastic 
balloon  route  b}'  the  *  patent  aerial  steam  float'  of  R.  Porter,  to  carry  iiassen* 
ffers  at  $100,  including  board  and  a  precautionary  retnrn  ticket;  the  trip  to 
be  made  in  four  or  five  days! 

"^The  fear  of  Mexican  hostility,  the  comparatively  inferior  knowledse  of 
this  route,  and  its  apparent  roundabout  turn  made  it  less  popular,  at  least 
north  of  the  southern  state's. 

^-'The  total  is  ()2.r)97  for  all  except  three  counties — Santa  Clara,  S.  F.,  and 
Contra  Coata,  the  returns  for  which  were  lost.  (J.  S,  Sertuth  Census,  966  et 
8(^1.  Comparison  with  the  state  census  of  1852  permits  an  estimate  for  these 
tlire*'  of  not  over  19,500,  whereof  16,500  were  for  S.  F.  town  and  county.  The 
Aimnl,^  of  S.  /'.,  244,  assumes  20,000  or  even  25,000;  others  vary  between 
7.(XH)  and  20,0(K)  for  S.  F.  city  at  the  close  of  1849,  and  as  a  large  number  of 
minors  and  others  were  then  wintering  there,  the  population  must  have 
fallen  greatly  by  the  time  of  taking  the  census.  In  July  and  Aiu^.  1849 
the  city  had'  only  5,(XK)  or  6,000.  The  influx  by  sea  during  the  first  six 
m(mth'4  of  1S.M)  is  roj)<)rtod  by  the  S.  F.  custom-house  at  24,288,  whereof 
1J,472  wort*  AnuTioans.  C  S.  (ior.  i>o«*.,  3l8t  con^.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc 
1(1,  iv.  44  5.  Hy  deducting  this  tig^uro  and  l»alancnig  departures  with  the 
influx  fn»in  Mexico  the  total  at  the  end  of  1849  would  be  nearly  90,000. 

^  For  instanvv.  the  }H»pulation  at  tlie  end  of  1848  is  placed  by  the  oom- 
mitttH.*  at  2«i,0iHK  of  wlioin  13.(XU  were  Califomians,  8,000  Americans,  and 
5.(XX)  f«»ivii:nora,  1  estimate  from  the  archives  the  native  CalifomiaD  ele- 
ment at  little  over  7»500  at  the  same  period;  8,000  Americans  is  an  admia- 
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I  prefer,  therefore,  to  place  the  number  of  white  in- 
habitants at  the  close  of  1849  at  not  over  100,000,' 
accepting  the  estimated  influx  by  sea  of  39,000,  of 
which  about  23,000  were  Americans,  and  42,000  over- 
land, of  which  9,000  were  from  Mexico,  8,000  coming 
through  New  Mexico,  and  25,000  by  way  of  the  South 
Pass  and  Humboldt  River.  Of  this  number  a  few 
thousand,  especially  Mexicans,  returned  the  same  year, 
leaving  a  population  that  approached  95,000.^* 

sible  figure,  incladin^  the  Oregon  influx,  but  5,000  foreigners  is  somewhat 
ex  jcssive,  as  may  be  judged  from  my  notes  in  preceding  chapters  on  Mexican 
p.nd  otlier  immigration.  Indians  are  evidently  excluded  in  all  estimates. 
The  other  fisares  for  the  influx  during  1840  appear  near  enough.  Thcv  mav 
be  consulted  as  original  or  quoted  estimates,  among  other  works,  in  Mayer  8 
Jiex.  Aztec,  iL  393;  StiUman>  Golden  Fleece,  32;  UiUtWs  IJist,  S.  R,  139-40. 
'*  About  half- way  between  the  federal  estimate  and  those  of  the  convention. 
The  tendency  of  the  latter  was  naturally  to  give  the  highest  reasonable  figures, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  it  did  not  swell  them  with  Indian  totals.  Such  ex- 
citing episodes  as  the  gold  rush  are  moreover  apt  to  pn>duce  exaggeration 
everywhere.  Thus  a  widely  accepted  calculation,  as  reproduced  in  Vat.  Past 
antl  Pre^nt,  146-7,  roaches  200,000,  based  on  Larkin*s  report  of  46,000  ar- 
rived by  July  1849,  and  on  calculations  fnim  Laramie  of  «56,000  passing  there. 
*A  still  larger  number*  came  by  sea,  say  100,000,  'all  Americans,'  so  that 
nearly  200,000  arrived,  and  in  18r>0  there  would  be  more  than  500,000  new 
arrivals  from  the  U.  S. !  Even  the  /?e;)or<,  15,  of  the  govt  agent,  T.  B.  King, 
assumes  loosely  the  arrival  in  1849  of  80,000  Americans  and  20,000  foreigners. 
U.  S.  Gov.  Doc.,  3l8t  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  59,  7.  And  Hittell,  J/mC. 
S.  F.,  139-40,  155-6,  so  excessively  cautious  in  some  respects,  not  allowing 
over  8,000  inhabitants  to  S.  F.  in  Nov.  1849,  assign-*  30,000  in  June  1850  to 
three  counties  lacking  in  the  census,  of  which  al)out  25,000  must  be  meant  for 
8.  F.,  and  so  reaches  a  total  of  122,000,  while  accepting  the  100.000  estimate 
for  1840.  The  investigations  of  J.  Coolidge  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  in- 
dicated arrivals  at  S.  F.  from  March  31  to  Dec.  31,  1849,  of  30,675,  excluding 
deserters;  12,237  coming  from  U.  S.  ports  via  Cape  Honi,  (5,000  via  Panamd, 
2,600  via  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan,  the  rest  from  other  quarters.  F'igures  in 
yUeji*  Beg.,  Ixxxv.  1J.3,  127,  288,  give  3,547  fMwsengers  for  Chagres  by  April 
1849;  overland  influx,  adds  S(n:.  Record^  Mar.  28,  1874,  *  probably  exceeded 
that  by  sea  twofold.*  In  a  letter  to  the  St  Louis  Hep.  of  ,June  10,  1849,  from 
Fort  Kearny,  it  was  said  that  5,095  wag(ms  had  passed;  abont  l.(XX)  more 
left  l>ehind,  and  many  turning  back  daily.  There  are  5,000  or  6,0'.)0  wagons 
on  the  way.  AUu  Col.,  Aug.  2,  1849.  See  also  Phirer  TirivH^  May  20,  Oct.  13, 
1849,  etc.  Kirkpatrick,  Journal^  MS.,  14-16,  states,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
only  1,500  teams  were  supposed  to  be  on  the  road  between  Platte  ferry  and 
Cal.  during  the  latter  half  of  June.  The  Santa  Ft;  and  South  Pass  arrivals 
embrace  some  Hispano-Americans  and  Orcgouians.  For  further  sprculutions 
on  numliers  I  refer  to  Williinnf*  Rec.  Early  DayA^  MS.,  10;  BarMitw'A  Stnt.^ 
MS..  13;  Abhey'8  Trip,  6,  26,  56;  S.  F.  Dirt-ctory,  1852-3,  10-11,  15;  Pioueer 
Arch.,  182-3;  Larhin's  Doc.,  MS.,  vi.  203;  Tnylor\  Eldorado,  ii.  cap.  iv.; 
SimoHin,  Grand  Ouent,  290;  Janffaem*^  Vida  y  Av.,  MS.,  209-10;  AnnnU  S.  F. 
i:«,  244,  356,  484;  Polynenian,  vi.  74,  8G-7";  Sir.  JHrectori/,  1871,  30;  Xiha* 
Rf'f.,  Ixxv.  113,  127,  288,  320,  348,  383;  Home  Mim.,  xxii.  44;  S.  F.  Par. 
Xpu»,  Dec.  22,  27,  1849;  Apr.  30;  May  2,  8,  21,  24,  1850;  Alta  iUd.,  Julv  2, 
Dec  16,  1849;  May  24,  1850;  8.  F.  Her^tld,  Nov.  15,  1850:  Jan.  21,  1854; 
BoatoH  Traodtr,  March  1850;  St  Louis  Aitzeiger,  Apr.   1850;  S.  F.  BuUetin, 
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The  advance  parties  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  migra- 
tion began  to  arrive  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  toward 
the  end  of  July,  after  which  a  steady  stream  came 
pouring  in.  They  were  bewildered  and  unsettled  for 
a  while  under  the  novelty  of  their  surroundings,  for 
the  rough  flimsy  camps  and  upturned,  debris-strewn 
river  banks,  as  if  convulsed  by  nature,  accorded  little 
with  the  pictured  paradise;  but  kind  greeting  and  aid 
came  from  all  sides  to  light  up  their  haggard  faces, 
and  before  the  prospect  of  unfolding  riches  all  past 
toil  and  danger  faded  like  a  gloomy  dream.  Even 
the  cattle,  broken  in  spirit,  felt  the  reviving  influence 
of  the  goal  attained.*^  To  many  the  visions  of  wealth 
which  began  anew  to  haunt  their  fancy  proved  only  a 
reflection  of  the  lately  mocking  mirages  of  the  desert, 
till  sober  thought  and  strength  came  to  reveal  other 
fields  of  labor,  whence  they  might  wrest  more  surely 
though  slowly  the  fortune  withheld  by  fickle  chance. 
And  here  the  overland  immigrants  as  a  mass  had  the 
advantage,  coming  as  they  did  from  the  small  towns, 
the  villages,  and  the  farms  of  the  interior,  or  from  the 
young  settlements  on  the  western  frontier.  Accus- 
tomed to  a  rugged  and  simple  life,  they  craved  less  for 
excitement;  and  honest,  industrious,  thrifty,  and  self- 
reliant,  they  could  readily  fall  back  upon  familiar  toil 
and  find  a  potent  ally  in  the  soil.  A  large  propor- 
tion, indeed,  had  come  to  cast  their  lot  in  a  western 
home.  The  emigrants  by  sea,  on  the  other  hand, 
speaking  broadly  and  with  all  due  regard  to  exceptions, 
were  pioneers  not  so  natural  and  befitting  to  an  en- 

• 

Apr.  6,  1868.     Arrivals  io  1850  will  be  considered  later  in  oonnection  with 
population. 

"Among  the  first  comers  was  Mas  S.  Thomas  from  Platte  City.'  BumeWa 
Ifec.j  MS.,  li.  127.  *The  first  party  of  packers  reached  Sac.  about  July  18th; 
four  wagons  were  there  in  Pleasant  Valley,  100  miles  above.'  Alta  Ca/.,  Aug. 
2,  1849.  The  hungry  and  sick  received  every  care,  despite  the  absorbinff 
occupation  of  all  and  the  high  cost  of  food.  Sutter  aided  hundreds.  Used 
to  open-air  Ctimping,  many  could  not  endure  sleeping  in  a  house  for  a  long 
time.  McCall,  Orent  (al.  Trail,  1-85,  left  St  Joseph  May  5th;  reached  Ft 
Kearny  May  21)th;  Ft  Laramie  June  18th;  Green  River  July  10th;  Ham- 
l>oldt  River  Aug.  1 0th;  Truckee  River  Auff.  29th;  and  coming  down  by 
Johnson's  Ranch,  arrived  at  Sutter's  Sept.  7ta. 
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tirely  new  country.  They  embraced  more  of  the 
abnormal  and  ephemeral,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
criminal  and  vicious,  in  early  California  life.  They 
might  buUd  cities  and  organize  society,  but  there 
were  those  among  them  who  made  the  cities  hot- 
beds of  vice  and  corruption,  and  converted  the 
social  fabric  into  a  body  nondescript,  at  the  sight 
of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  stood  wrapped  in 
apprehension.* 

>*  Additional  imthorities:  U.  8.  Oovt  Docs,  30  Cong.  1  Seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc. 
1,  p.  32;  Id.,  30  Cong.  2  Seas.,  U.  S.  Acts  and  Resol  1-155;  Id,,  31  Cong. 
1  Sew.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  5,  pt.  i.,  224,  429-33;  H.  Ex.  Doc  17,  passim;  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  52,  xiii.  94-154;  H.  Ex.  Doc.  59,  7,  26;  Id.,  31  Cong.  2  Sess.,  U.  Ex. 
Doc  1,  p.  77,  208;  Sen.  Doc.  19,  iii.  12-15;  Id,,  32  Cong.  1  Sess.,  Sen.  Doc. 
60,  passim;  Sen.  Doc  124,  pp.  1-222;  Mess,  and  Docs,  1847-3,  ii.  955-6; 
WatM*  Exp.,  V.  181;  Velaaco,  Noiic  Son.,  289,  320-33;  Simonin,  Oniml 
Ou^at,  290  et  seq.;  Shermans  Metn.,  i.  passim;  Lcwkin's  Docs,  iii.  215;  vi.  74, 
111,  116,  128,  130,  132,  144,  173,  178,  180,  185,  198,  203,  219;  vii.  24,  94; 
Maurows  Vig.  CommiUce,  MS.,  1-67;  Hayes'  L{fe,  MS.,  69-70;  Id.,  Diary, 
passim;  Id.,  Scraps  Ariz.,Y.  29;  Id.,  Scraps  L.  Awj.,\,  205;  Id.,  MisccL  HwA. 
Pa^icrs,  doc  27;  Id.,  Coil.  Mining  Cal,  i.  1;  Id.,  ColL  Mining,  v.  3-12,  85; 
Id.,  CaL  Notes,  i.  101;  iii.  153;  ▼.  16,  20,  85;  Williams'  Si>U.,  MS.,  1-3,  6-12; 
Yrdba  Jottrnal,  Feb.  18,  1874;  Janssen*s  VUta  y  AvenL,  209-10;  Kilnzel,  Ofter- 
rali/oruirn;  Bujlers  Diary  qfa  Momion,  56-79,  91;  Buffuins  Sir  Monllts,  68-9, 
111-22,  156;  BunieWs  KecolL,  MS.,  passim;  Carsons  Early  RecolL:  (Jillespies 
Vig.  Conu,  MS.,  3-4;  Hitchcock's  Stat.,  MS.,  1-7;  Annals  S.  F.y  passim; 
BeoiUe's  WeH.  IVilfh,  38-40;  Bluxome's  Vig,  Com.,  MS.,  1-2;  Connor's  Eirly 
CVii.,  MS.,  1-5;  Cerruti's  Ramhlings,  G6-7,  94  et  seq.;  MoUiens  Trawls  Col., 
4^>9-13;  Boftinsons  Cal.  Oold  Region,  passim;  Slilltnans  Goidni  Fleece,  19-32, 
327-52;  Stuart's  Trip  to  CaL,  2-3;  Tysons  OeoL  qf  CaL,  84;  BoUon  vs  U.  S., 
app.  88-95;  KirkpatricJ^s  Journal,  MS.,  3-10;  Jenkins'  U.  S.  Ex.  Ej-^ml., 
4:M-2;  The  Friend,  Honolulu,  vii.  21;  viii.  28;  KanesvUle,  la.  Front  Guinl, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

1848-1850. 

Site  and  SmiRoirNDiKos — ^Rivals — Effbct  of  the  Mines — Shipping — In- 
flux OF  Population — ^Physical  and  Coicmeroial  Aspects — ^Business 
FiRBis  —  Public  and  Private  Buildings — National  Localities — 
Hotels  and  Restaurants— Prices  Current — ^Property  Values — 
Auction  Sales — ^Wharves  and  Streets — Early  Errors — Historic 
Fires — Engines  and  Companies — Immigration  and  Speculation — 
Politics — ^Ths  Hounds — City  Government. 

Maitt  cities  owe  their  origin  to  accident;  some  to 
design.  In  the  latter  category  may  be  placed  most  of 
those  that  sprang  up  upon  this  western  earth's  end, 
and  notably  San  Francisco.  When  the  Englishman  • 
Richardson  moved  over  from  Sauzalito  to  Yerba 
Buena  Cove  in  the  summer  of  1835,  and  cleared  a 
place  in  the  chaparral  for  his  trading-tent;  when  the 
American  Jacob  P.  Leese  came  up  from  Los  An- 
geles, and  in  connection  with  his  friends  of  Monterey, 
William  Hinckley  and  Nathan  Spear,  erected  a  sub- 
stantial frame  building  and  established  a  commercial 
house  there  in  the  summer  of  1836 — it  would  appear 
that  these  representatives  of  the  two  foremost  nations 
of  the  world,  after  mature  deliberation,  had  set  out  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  west-coast  metropolis.  The 
opening  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  branch  estab- 
lishment in  1841  added  importance  to  the  hamlet. 
Although  founded  on  the  soil  and  under  the  colors  of 
Andhuac,  it  never  was  a  Mexican  settlement,  for  the 
United  States  element  ever  predominated,  until  the 
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spirit  of  '76  took  formal  possession  under  symbol  of  the 
American  flag,  wafted  hither  over  subdued  domains. 
The  inducements  for  selecting  the  site  lay  in  its 
proximity  to  the  outlet  of  the  leading  harbor  *  upon 
the  coast,  a  harbor  to  which  so  many  huge  rivers  and 
rich  valleys  were  tributary,  and  to  which  so  many 
land  routes  must  necessarily  converge.  A  position  so 
commanding  led  to  the  establishment  here  of  a  pre- 
sidio immediately  after  the  occupation  of  the  country, 
under  whose  wings  sprang  up  a  flourishing  mission 
establishment.  The  harbor  commended  itself  early  to 
passing  vessels,  and  although  finding  Sauzalito  on  the 
northern  shore  the  best  station  for  water  and  wood, 
they  were  obliged  to  come  under  cognizance  of  the 
military  authorities  at  the  fort,  and  to  seek  the  more 
substantial  supplies  at  the  mission,  both  establish- 
ments presentmg,  moreover,  to  trading  vessels,  in 
their  not  inconsiderable  population,  and  as  the  abutting 
points  for  the  settlements  southward,  an  all-important 
attraction.  These  primary  advantages  outweighed 
greatly  such  drawbacks  as  poor  landing-places,  lack 
of  water  sources  and  farming  land  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  growing  inconvenience  of  communication  with  the 
main  settlements  now  rising  in  the  interior.  The  op- 
portune strategy  of  Alcalde  Bartlett  in  setting  aside 
the  name  of  Yerba  Buena,  which  threatened  to  over- 
shadow its  prospects,  and  restoring  that  of  Saint  Fran- 
cis, proved  of  value  in  checking  the  aspirations  of 
Francisca,  later  called  Benicia.  And  our  seraphic 
father  of  Assisi  remembered  the  honor,  by  directing  to 
its  shore  the  vast  fleet  of  vessels  which  in  1849  began 
to  empty  here  their  myriads  of  passengers  and  cargoes 
of  merchandise.  This  turned  the  scale,  and  with  such 
start,  and  the  possession  of  capital  and  fame,  the  town 
distanced  every  rival,  Benicia  with  all  her  superior 
natural  advantages  falling  far  behind. 

^  Opinions  npon  its  merits  have  been  expressed  by  man^  prominent  ex- 
plorers. Gen.  Smith  strongly  disparaged  the  site  from  a  military  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  whUe  becoming  enthnsiastio  over  the  advantages  of 
Benicia. 
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Nevertheless,  doubters  became  numerous  with  every 
periodic  depression  in  business;*  and  when  the  gold 
excitement  carried  off  most  of  the  population,*  the 
stanchest  quailed,  and  the  rival  city  at  the  straits,  so 
much  nearer  to  the  mines,  seemed  to  exult  in  pro- 
spective triumph.  But  the  golden  storm  proved 
menacing  only  in  aspect.  During  the  autumn  the' 
inhabitants  came  flocking  back  again,  in  numbers 
daily  increased  by  new  arrivals,  and  rich  in  funds 
wherewith  to  give  vitality  to  the  town.  Building 
operations  were  actively  resumed,  nothwithstandinj 
the  cost  of  labor,*  and  real  estate,  which  lately  eoul< 
not  have  found  buyers  at  any  price,  now  rose  with  a 
bound  to  many  times  its  former  value/  The  opening 
I  of  the  first  wharf  for  sea-going  vessels,  the  Broadway,* 
(  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a  revival,  marked 
also  by  the  resurrection  of  the  defunct  press,^  and  the 
establishment  of  a  school,  and  of  regular  protestant 
worship,®  propitiatory  measures  well  needed  in  face  of 

'  As  early  in  1848,  when  peveral  firms  discontinued  their  advertisements 
in  the  Cal{/ornian.  Others  thought  it  expedient,  as  we  have  seen,  to  seek  a 
prop  for  the  prevailing  laud  and  other  speculations,  by  bringing  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  the  importance  of  the  town  before  the  people  of  the  east- 
ern states.  This  was  done  by  the  pen  of  Fourgeaud  in  tue  CaL  Star,  Mar. 
18,  1848,  and  following  numbers. 

*The  absorbing  municipal  election  of  Oct.  3d  showed  only  158  votes. 
Anna  lit  S.  F.,  20G.  See  chapter  i.  in  this  vol.  on  condition  in  Jan.,  and  chap- 
ter iv.  on  exodus. 

^  Tenfold  higher  than  in  the  spring.  Effects  stood  in  proportion.  Eggs 
812  a  dozen;  Hawaiian  onions  and  potatoes  1^1.50  a  tb.;  shovels  $10  each,  etc. 
The  arrival  of  supplies  lowered  prices  till  flour  sold  at  from  $12  to  $15  a  bar- 
rel in  Dec.  SUir  and  CaL,  Dec.  1848;  Bnffuma  Six  Mont/ts,  23. 

*  For  spring  prices,  see  preceding  volume,  v.  652-4.  A  strong  influence 
was  felt  by  the  arrival  in  Sept.  of  the  brig  Be\f(vst  from  New  York,  whose 
eargo  served  to  lower  the  price  of  merchandise,  but  wliose  inauguration  of 
the  Broadway  wharf  as  a  direct  discharging  point  inspired  hope  among  the 
townsfolk.  Keal  estate  rose  50  i)er  cent  near  the  harbor;  a  lot  vainly  offered 
for  $5,000  one  day,  'sold  readily  the  next  for  $10,000.'  8,  F,  Dirertory,  1852, 
9.  By  Nov.  the  prices  had  advanceti  tenfold  upon  those  ruling  in  the  spring, 
and  rents  rose  from  $10  and  $20  to  $20  and  $100  per  month.  To  returning 
lot-holders  this  proved  another  mine,  but  others  complained  of  the  rise  as  a 
drawback  to  settlement.  Gillespk,  in  Larhina  Doc.,  MS.,  vi.  52,  6G;  EarWa 
Stat.,  MS.,  10. 

*For  earlier  progress  of  wharves,  see  preceding  vol.,  v.  655,  679. 

'  The  Cali/arnian  liad  maintained  a  apasmoilic  existence  for  a  time  till 
bought  by  the  Cai  SUir,  which  on  Nov.  18th  reapi^ared  under  the  combined 
title,  Star  and  Cali/'oniian,  after  live  months'  suspension.  In  Jan.  1849  it  ap- 
pears as  the  AUti  <'<diforniii,  weekly. 

'Eev.  T.  D.  Uujit,  invited  from  Honolulu,  was  chosen  chaplain  to  th9 
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the  increased  relapse  into  political  obliquity  and  dis- 
sipation, to  be  expected  from  a  population  exuberant 
with  sudden  affluence  after  long  privation.^ 

Yet  this  period  was  but  a  dull  hibernation  of  expect- 
ant recuperation  for  renewed  toiV®  as  compared  with 
the  following  seasons.  The  awakeninoj  came  at  the 
close  of  February  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  steam- 
ship, the  California^  bearing  the  new  military  chief, 
Greneral  Persifer  F.  Smith,  and  the  first  instalment  of 
gold-seekers  from  the  United  States.  Then  vessel 
followed  vessel,  at  first  singly,  but  erelong  the  hori- 
zon beyond  the  Golden  Gate  was  white  with  approach- 
ing sails ;  and  soon  the  anchorage  before  Yerba  Buena 
Cove,  hitherto  a  glassy  expanse  ruffled  only  by  the 
tide  and  breeze,  and  by  some  rare  visitor,  was  thickly 
studded  with  dark  hulKs,  presenting  a  forest  of  masts, 
and  bearing  the  symbol  and  stamp  of  different  countries, 
the  American  predominating,  by  the  middle  of  No- 
vember upward  of  six  hundred  vessels  had  entered 
the  harbor,  and  in  the  following  year  came  still  moro.'^ 
The  larger  proportion  were  left  to  swing  at  anchor  in 
the  bay,  almost  without  guard — at  one  time  more 
than  500  could  be  counted — for  the  crews,  possessed 
no  less  tlian  the  passengers  by  the  gold  fever,  rushed 
away  at  once,  carrying  off  the  ship  boats,  and  caring 
little  for  the  pay  due  them,  and  still  less  for  the  dilemma 
of  the  consignees  or  captain.  The  helpless  commander 
frequently  joined  in  the  flight.^^  So  high  was  the  cost 
of  labor,  and  so  glutted  the  market  at  times  with  cer- 
tain goods,  that  in  some  instances  it  did  not  pay  to 

citizens,  with  $2,500  a  year.  Services  at  school -house  on  Portsmouth  scjuare. 
AnftaU  S.  F.,  '207. 

*  There  were  now  general  as  well  as  local  elections,  particulars  of  which 
are  given  elsewhere. 

*•  As  spring  approached,  attention  centred  on  prejiarations,  with  impatient 
waiting  for  opportunities  to  start  for  the  mines.  Hence  the  statement  may 
not  be  ymoTLg  that  '  most  of  the  people  of  the  city  at  that  time  had  a  cadav- 
erous appearance, a  drowsy  listleasness  seemed  to  characterize  the  masses 

of  the  community.*  Find  Steamship  Pioneern^  3(>6. 

"  As  will  l>e  shown  in  the  chapter  on  commerce. 

*'  Taylor  instances  a  case  where  the  sailors  coolly  rowed  oflf  uniler  the  fire 
of  the  government  vessels.  El  Damrlo^  i.  r>4.  Merchants  had  to  take  care  of 
ouuiy  2l>andoQed  vessels.  Fay's  FactSf  MS.,  1-2. 
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unload  the  cargo.  Many  vessels  were  left  to  rot,  or 
to  be  beached  for  conversion  into  stores  and  lodging- 
houses.^  The  disappointments  and  hardships  of  the 
mines  brought  many  penitents  back  in  the  autumn,  so 
as  to  permit  the  engagement  of  crews. 

Of  40,000  and  more  persons  arriving  in  the  bay, 
the  greater  proportion  had  to  stop  at  San  Francisco  to 
arrange  for  proceeding  inland,  while  a  certain  number 
of  traders,  artisans,  and  others  concluded  to  remain  in 
the  city,  whose  population  thus  rose  from  2,000  in  Feb- 
ruary to  6,000  in  August,  after  which  the  figure  began 
to  swell  under  the  return  current  of  wintering  or  sati- 
ated miners,  until  it  reached  about  20,000." 

To  the  inflowing  gold-seekers  the  aspect  of  the 
famed  El  Dorado  city  could  not  have  been  very  in- 
spiring, with  its  straggling  medley  of  low  dingy  adobes 
of  a  by-gone  day,  and  frail  wooden  shanties  born  in  an 

^'  By  cutting  holea  for  doors  and  windows  and  adding  a  roof.  Merrill, 
8tal.y  MS.,  2-4,  instances  the  well-known  NiaiiUc  and  wn,  HarrUon.  Lar- 
kin,  in  Doc.  Hist.  CaL,  vii.  288,  locates  the  former  at  N.  w.  comer  Sansome 
and  Clay,  and  the  latter  (owned  by  K  Mickle  &  Co.)  at  N.  w.  comer  Bat- 
tery and  Clay.  He  further  places  the  Apollo  storeship,  at  N.  w.  comer  Sacra- 
mento and  Battery,  and  the  Oeorgcan  between  Jackson  and  Washington,  west 
of  Battery  st.  Many  sunk  at  their  moorings.  As  late  as  Jan.  1857  old 
hulks  still  obstructed  the  harbor,  while  still  others  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
bay  ward  march  of  the  city  front,  and  farmed  basements  or  cellars  to  tene- 
ments built  on  their  decks.  Even  now,  remains  of  vessels  are  found  under 
the  filled  foundations  of  houses.  Energetic  proceedings  of  the  harbor-master 
finally  cleared  the  channel.  This  work  began  already  in  1850.  Chaa  Hare 
made  a  regular  business  of  taking  the  vessels  to  pieces;  and  soon  the  observ- 
ant Chinese  saw  the  profits  to  be  made,  and  applied  their  patient  energy 
to  the  work.  Among  the  sepulchred  vessels  I  may  mention  the  Cadmus, 
which  carried  Lafayette  to  America  in  1824;  the  Plover,  which  sailed  the  Arctic 
in  search  of  Franklin ;  the  Regalus,  A  ireste,  Thames,  NepUine,  Oolconda,  Mersey, 
Caroline  Augusta,  DianUie,  Oenetia  deOoito,  Candace,  Copiapo,  Talca,  Bay  State, 
and  obliers. 

»*It  is  placed  at  3,000  in  March,  5,000  in  July,  and  from  12,000  to  16,000  in 
Oct.,  the  latter  by  Taylor,  Eldorado,  205,  and  a  writer  in  Home  Miss,,  xxiii 
208.  Souie  even  assume  30,000  at  the  end  of  1849.  In  the  spring  the  cur- 
rent set  in  for  the  mines,  leaving  a  small  population  for  the  summer.  The 
iirst  directory,  of  Sept.  1850,  contained  2,500  names,  and  the  votes  cast  in 
Oct.  readied  3,440.  Sac.  Transcript,  Oct.  14,  1850.  Hittell,  S.  F,,  147-8,  as- 
sumes not  over  8,000  in  Nov.  1849,  on  the  strength  of  the  vote  then  cast  of 
2,()5G,  while  allowing  about  25,000  in  another  place  for  Dec.  Tlie  Annals S.  /*., 
219,  226,  244,  insists  upon  at  least  20,000,  probably  nearer  25,000.  There  are 
other  estimates  in  Mayne's  B.  Col.  157.  The  figures  differ  in  Crosby's  Svenis, 
MS.,  12;  Williams  Stat.,  MS.,  3;  Oreen's  Life,  MS.,  19;  Burnett's  Recol .  MS., 
ii.  30;  BartleU's  Stat.,  MS.,  3. 
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afternoon,  with  a  sprinkling  of  more  respectable  frame 
houses,  and  a  mass  of  canvas  and  rubber  habitations. 
The  latter  crept  outward  from  the  centre  to  form  a 
flapping  camp-like  suburb  around  the  myriad  of  sand 
hills  withered  by  rainless  summer,  their  dreariness 
scantily  relieved  by  patches  of  chaparral  and  sage- 
brush, diminutive  oak  and  stunted  laurel,  upon  which 
the  hovering  mist-banks  cast  their  shadow/^ 

It  was  mainly  a  city  of  tents,  rising  in  crescent  in- 
cline upon  the  shores  of  the  cove.  Stretching  from 
Clark  Point  on  the  north-east,  it  skirted  in  a  narrow 
band  the  dominant  Telegraph  hill,  and  expanded  along 
the  Clay-street  slopes  into  a  more  compact  settlement 
of  about  a  third  of  a  mile,  which  tapered  away  along 
the  California-street  ridge.  Topographic  peculiarities 
compelled  the  daily  increasing  canvas  structures  to 
spread  laterally,  and  a  streak  extended  northward 
along  Stockton  street ;  but  the  larger  number  passed 
to  the  south-west  shores  of  the  cove,  beyond  the  Mar- 
ket-street ridge,  a  region  which,  sheltered  from  the 
blustering  west  winds  and  provided  with  good  spring 
water,  was  named  Happy  Valley.^*     Beyond   an  at- 

**  Harclly  any  visitor  fails  to  dilate  upon  the  dreary  bareness  of  the  hills, 
a  'corpse-like  waste,'  as  Pfeiffer,  Liuly'a  Secorui  Jour.,  288,  has  it.  Jlel-pers 
Laud  of  Gobi,  83. 

^'^All  thia  shore  beyond  California  street,  for  several  blocks  inland,  was 
calle<l  Happy  Valley;  vet  the  term  applied  properly  to  the  valley  al>out  First, 
»Secon<l,  Miuaion,  and  r^atoma  sts.  The  section  along  Howard  st  was  knoA^-n 
as  Pleasant  Valley.  Deans  SttU.,  MS.,  1;  Curreys  Inrulerits,  MS.,  4;  Willeif^ 
and  pinneor  letters  in  6\  F.  Bulletin,  xMay  17,  1859;  Jan.  23,  Sept.  10,  1807. 
The  unclaimed  soil  was  also  an  attraction.  The  hill  which  at  the  present 
Palace  Hotel  rose  nearly  tlireescore  feet  in  height  in  a  measure  turned  the 
wind.  Yet  proportionately  more  people  died  in  this  valley,  says  Gamiss, 
Early  Diujs,  MS.,  10,  than  in  the  higher  parts  of  S.  F.  Currey  estimates 
the  number  of  tents  here  during  the  winter  1849-50  at  1,000,  and  adds  that 
the  dwellings  aloncr  Stockton  st,  north  from  Clay,  were  of  a  superior  order. 
VIA  sup.,  8.  Details  on  the  extent  of  the  city  are  given  also  in  WiUuima* 
JieroL,  MS.,  G;  Mrrrill,  Sfaf.t  MS.,  2,  wherein  is  observed  that  it  took  half  an 
hour  to  reach  Fourth  st  from  the  plaza,  owing  to  the  trail  winding  round 
sand  hills.  SuUons  Early  Ej.yer.,  MS.,  1;  Barslow's  StaL,  MS.,  2;  Rcxich^a 
St<U.,  MS.,  2;  D')oUttlv8  SUU.,  MS.,  2;  UphanCa  Notes,  221;  TurrilCs  CaL 
Xofes,  22-1;  ninan^'  Stat,  MS.,  514;  Fai/s  Facts,  MS.,  3;  Fiiulhia  SUU.,,  MS.,  3, 
0;  IM'imou's  CaL  and  lU  Gold  Re.tj.,  10;  Walton  s  Faciei,  8;  Ridianisons  Missis., 
448,  with  view  of  S.  F.  in  1847;  Lloyd's  Lijhts  and  Shades,  18-20;  Saxons 
Fhx'.  Yvaro,  301>-12;  llcnskaw^  Et^ut^,  MS.,  2;  nichanlsons  Mining,  MS.,  10-11; 
Frishir'x  Rt'inin..  MS.,  3()-7;  Si.rtrcn  MonthA,  46,  167;  Cal.  Oold  Rerjions,  105, 
214;    Ilutchiiujs   Mafj.,  i.  83;  Viikcs  Greater  BrUain,  209,  228-32;   CUmeiui' 
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tcnuated  string  continued  toward  the  government 
reservation  at  Rineon  Point,  the  south-east  limit  of 
the  cove.^^ 

Thus  the  city  was  truly  a  fit  entrep6t  for  the  gold 
region.  Yet,  with  the  distinctive  features  of  different 
nationalities,  it  had  in  the  aggregate  a  stamp  of  its 
own,  and  this  California  type  is  still  recognizable 
despite  the  equalizing  effect  of  intercourse,  especially 
with  the  eastern  states. 

The  first  striking  landmark  to  the  immigrant  was 
Telegraph  hill,  with  its  windmill-like  signal  house  and 
pole,  whose  arms,  by  their  varying  position,  indicated 
the  class  of  vessel  approaching  the  Gk)lden  Gate.^* 
And  many  a  flutter  of  hope  and  expectation  did  they 
evoke  when  announcing  the  mail  steamer,  laden  with 
letters  and  messengers,  or  some  long-expected  clipper- 
ship  with  merchandise,  or  perchance  bringing  a  near 
and  dear  relative  I  Along  its  southern  slopes  dwell- 
ings b^an  rapidly  to  climb,  with  squatters'  eyries 
perched  upon  the  rugged  spurs,  and  tents  nestling  in 
the  ravines.  Clark  Point,  at  its  foot,  was  for  a  time 
a  promising  spot,  favored  by  the  natural  landing  ad- 
vantages, and  the  Broadway  pier,  the  first  ship  wliarf ; 
and  its  section  of  Sansome  street  was  marked  by  a 
number  of  corrugated  iron  stores ;  but  with  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  wharf  system,  Montgomery  street 
reaffirmed  its  position  as  the  base  line  for  business. 
Most  of  the  heavy  import  firms  were  situated  along 
its  eastern  side,  including  a  number  of  auction-houses, 
conspicuous  for  their  open  and  thronged  doors,  and  the 

Roughing  It,  410,  417,  444;  Kout^,  Annales  Toy.,  1849,  224;  Voorhiea^  Oration, 
i  o:  Fac.  Neic^,  Nov.  27,  1849;  Dec.  27,  1850;  New  ami  GUI,  69  et  aeq.;  Mc- 
ColluTfi'8  C'ciL,  33-G.     Earlier  details  at  tlie  close  of  preceding  volume. 

"  A  mile  across  from  Clark  Point.  Tliese  two  points  presented  the  only 
boat  approach  at  low  water.  A  private  claim  to  tlincon  Point  reservation 
Was  su1>sequently  raised  ou  the  ground  that  the  spot  had  been  prei;ini)ted  hy 
one  White;  but  government  rights  were  primary  in  cases  involving  military 
defences.  S,  F.  Times,  Apr.  7th. 

**Thi8  improved  signal-station,  in  a  two-story  house  25  ft  by  18,  was 
erectetl  in  Sept.  1849.  Keminiscences  in  S,  F.  Call,  Dec.  8,  1870;  Tot/lor  ft  El- 
dorado, i.  117.  After  the  telegraph  connected  the  outer  ocean  station  with 
the  city,  tlie  hill  Ijccame  mainly  a  resort  for  visitors.  The  sigual-houso  was 
blown  down  in  Dec.  1870. 
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hum  of  sellers  and  bidders.  On  the  mud-flats  ^n  their 
rear,  exposed  by  the  receding  tide,  lay  barges  unload- 
ing merchandise.  Toward  the  end  of  1849,  piling  and 
filling  pushed  warehouses  ever  farther  out  into  the 
cove,  but  Montgomery  street  retained  most  of  the 
business  offices,  some  occupying  the  crossing  thor- 
oughfares. Clay  street  above  Montgomery  became 
a  dry-goods  centre.  Commercial  street  was  opened, 
and  its  water  extension,  Long  Wharf,  unfolded  into  a 
pedler's  avenue  and  Jews*  quarter,  where  Cheap  Johns 
with  sonorous  voices  and  broad  wit  attracted  crowds 
of  idlers.  The  levee  eastward  was  transformed  into 
Leidesdorff  street,  and  contained  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  office.  California  street,  which  marked 
the  practical  limit  of  settlement  in  1848,  began  to 
attract  some  large  importing  firms;  and  thither  was 
transferred  in  the  middle  of  1850  the  custom-house, 
round  which  clustered  the  express  offices  and  two 
places  of  amusement.  Nevertheless,  the  city  by  that 
time  did  not  extend  beyond  Bush  street,  save  m  the 
line  along  the  shore  to  Happy  Valley,  where*  manu- 
facturing enterprises  found  a  congenial  soil,  fringed 
on  the  west  by  family  residences. 

Kearny  street  was  from  the  first  assigned  to  retail 
shops,  extending  from  Pine  to  Broadway  streets,  and 
centring  round  Portsmouth  square,  a  bare  spot,  relieved 
alone  by  the  solitary  liberty-pole,  and  the  animals  in 
and  around  it.^®  The  bordering  sides  of  the  plaza 
were,  however,  mainly  occupied  by  gambling-houses, 
flooded  with  brilliant  light  and  music,  and  with  flaring 
streamers  which  attracted  idlers  and  men  seeking  re- 
laxation. Additional  details,  with  a  list  of  business 
firms  and  notable  houses  and  features,  I  append  in  a 
note.*®     At  the  comer  of  Pacific  street  stood  a  four- 

^*  It  long  remained  a  cow-pen,  enclosed  by  rough  boardB.  Heiper^a  Land 
qf  Gold,  74. 

"*  A  record  of  the  bnsiness  and  professional  commtmity  of  S.  F.  in  1849- 
60  cannot  be  made  exhaustive  or  rigidly  accurate  for  seTeral  obvious  reaaona. 
There  was  a  constant  influx  and  reflux  ofpeople  from  and  to  the  interior, 
especially  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  irregularity  in  building  and 
numbering  left  much  confusion;  and  the  several  sweeping  conflagratiooa 
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story  building  adorned  with  balconies,  wherein  the 
City  Hall  had  found  a  halting-place  after  much  mi- 

which  caused  the  ruin,  diaappearance,  and  removal  of  many  firms  and  stores, 
added  to  the  oonfnsion.    Instability  characterised  this  early  period  here  as 
•well  as  in  ^e  ever-shiftang  mining  camps.     I  would  have  preferred  to  limit 
the  present  record  of  the  city  to  1849  as  the  all-important  period,  but  the 
antumn  and  spring  moyements  force  me  over  into  the  middle  of  1850.    The 
Ta^enees  of  some  of  m^  anthorities  leads  me  occasionally  to  overstep  even 
this  line.     IDieae  authorities  are,  foremost,  the  numerous  manuscript  dicta- 
tions and  documents  obtained  from  pioneers,  so  frej^uently  quoted  in  this  and 
other  chapters;  the  ayuntamiento  mmutes;  advertisements  and  notices  in  the 
A&a  Cal^fomkL,  Padjie  News,  Journal  qf  Commerce^  California  Courier,  S,  F. 
Herald,  Bvening  Picayune,  and  later  newspapers;  and  KimbalVs  Directory 
qfS.  F.  for  18£K^  the  first  work  of  the  kind  here  issued.     It  is  a  16mo  of  1C9 
pages,  with  some  2,500  names,  remarkable  for  its  omissions,  errors,  and  lack 
of  even  alphabetical  order,  yet  of  ereat  value.     The  Men  and  Memories  cf 
Son  Frandaco  in  the  Spring  qf  1850,  by  T.  A.  Barry  and  B.  A.  Patten,  S.  F., 
1873^  12mo,  296  pp.,  which  has  taken  its  chief  cue  from  the  above  directory, 
wanders  often  wiaely  from  the  period  indicated  on  the  title-page,  yet  oflfers 
many  interesting  data.     I  also  refer  to  m^  record  for  the  city  in  1848,  in  the 
preceding  voL,  v.  67G  et  seq.    The  favorite  landing-place  for  passengers  of 
1849  was  the  rocks  at  Clark  Point,  so  called  after  Wm  S.  Clark,  who  still 
owns  the  warehouse  here  erected  by  him  in  1847-8,  at  the  n.e.  comer  of 
Battery  and  Roadway.     At  the  foot  of  Broadway  extended  also  the  first 
wharf  for  vessels,  a  short  structure,  which  by  Oct.  1850  had  been  stretched 
a  distance  of  250  f  eet»  by  40  in  width.    The  name  Commercial  applied  to  it 
for  a  while  soon  yielded  to  Broadway.     Here  were  the  offices  of  the  harbor- 
msster,  river  and  bar  pilots,  and  Sacramento  steamer,  and  for  a  time  the 
brig  Treaty  lay  at  the  pier  as  a  storage  ship,  controlled  by  WTiitman  &  Sal- 
mon, merchants.     On  the  same  whari  were  the  offices  of  Flint  ( Jaa  P.  and 
Ed.),  PealxKly,  &  Co.,  Osgood  &  Earleston,  commission  merchants;  Geo.  H. 
Peck,  prwluce  merchant;  F.  Vassault  &  Co.  (W.  F.  Roelofson),  Col  Iklarsh, 
Col   Ben.  Poor,  Jos.  P.  Blair,  agent  of  the  Aspinwall  steamship   line,  J. 
Badkins,  grocer,  and  the  noted  Steinberger's  butcner-shop. 

Near  by,  to  the  north,  were  three  pile  projections.  First,  Cunningham 
wharf,  between  Vallejo  and  Green  sts,  in  Oct.  1850, 375  ft  long,  33  ft  wide,  with 
a  rifiht-augle  extension  of  300  ft  by  30,  at  a  depth  of  25  ft  cost  $75,000.  Here 
lay  for  a  time  the  storaze  ship  Henolut^i,  in  care  of  the  pilot  agent  Ncbon.  For 
building  grant  of  whan  to  Jos.  Cunningham,  see  S.  F.  MintUes,  lo49,  197-8. 
At  the  foot  of  Green  st  and  toward  Union  st  were  the  extensions  of  B.  R. 
Buckelew  &  Co.,  general  merchants,  and  the  Law  or  Green-st- wharf  build- 
ing in  the  autumn  of  1850.  Southward  8tretclie<l  the  wharf  extension  of 
Pacific  st,  a  solid  structure  60  ft  wide,  of  wliich  in  Oct,  1850  525  ft  were 
completed,  out  of  the  proposed  800  ft,  to  cost  |!60,G00.  On  its  north  side, 
beyond  Battery  st,  lay  the  storage  ship  A  rlunmis.  Near  it  was  the  butcher- 
shop  of  Tim  Burziham,  and  the  ollice  of  Hy.  Wetherbee,  merchant.  Near 
the  "  ~       '  -   -         - 

the 
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son,  shipping;  Untton  (J.  F.)  &  Timmerman,  com.  iiicr. ;  D.  Babcock,  drug- 
gist; D.  ChaJndler,  market.  On  Battery  st,  named  after  tlie  Fort  Houtgom- 
er>'  l>attery  of  1846  which  stood  at  the  water  edge  north  of  Vallejo  st,  rose 
the  Fremont  hotel  of  John  Sutch,  near  Vallejo,  and  the  Bay  hotel  of  Pet. 
GueviL  On  either  side  of  the  street,  between  Vallejo  and  Broatlway,  were 
the  offices  of  Kd.  H.  Castle,  mer.;  Gardiner,  Howard,  &  Co.,  Hazen  &  Co., 
Jos.  L.  Howell,  J.  H.  Morgan  &,  Co.  (A.  E.  Kitfield,  John  Leutell),  L.  R. 
Mills,  J.  H.  Morton  &  Co.,  comer  of  Vallejo,  the  last  three  grocers;  Nat.  Mil- 
ler is  marked  both  as  grocer  anel  lumber  dealer;  Wm  Suflfem,  saddler;  south 
cf  Broatlway  were  Brooks  &  Friel,  tin-plate  workers. 

On  Broadway,  between  Battery  and  Sansome  sts,  were  the  offices  of  C.  A. 
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grating,  in  conjunction  with  the  jail  ana  court-rooms. 
The  opposite  block,  stretching   toward  Montgomery 

Bertrand,  shippins;  at  the  Battery  comer,  Wm  Clark,  mer.;  John  Elliott, 
com.  mer.;  Geo.  Harris  &  Co.  (S.  C.  Northrop  and  Edwin  Thompson),  gen. 
store.  Half  a  dozen  additional  Point  hostelrics  were  here  represented  by  t!ie 
Illinois  honse  of  S.  Anderson,  at  the  Battery  comer,  Broadway  house  of  Wm 
M.  Bruner,  the  rival  Broadway  hotel  of  L.  Dederer,  Lovejoy's  hotel  of  J.  H. 
Brown,  Lafayette  hotel  of  L.  Gtiiraud,  and  Albion  house  of  Croxton  &  Ward, 
the  latter  four  between  Sansome  and  Montgomery  sts,  in  which  section  were 
also  the  offices  of  White,  Graves,  &;  Buckley,  and  Aug.  A.  Watson  &  Co  ;  H. 
Marks  &;  Bro.,  gen.  store;  Wm  H.  Towne,  and  Dederer  &  Valentine,  gro- 
cers. W^est  of  Battery  ran  Sansome  st,  from  Telegraph  hill  cliffs  at  Broatlway 
to  the  cove  at  Jackson  st,  well  lined  with  business  places,  and  conspicuous 
for  the  numl)er  of  corrugated  iron  buildings.  At  the  west  comer  of  Broad- 
way rose  the  3.J-8tory  wooden  edifice  of  J.  W.  Bingham,  O.  Reynolds,  and  F.  A. 
&  W.  A.  Bartlctt,  com.  mer.  In  the  same  block  was  the  office  of  De  W^itt  ( Alf. 
ft  Harrison,  (H.  A.),  one  of  the  oldest  firms,  later  Kittle  &;  Co.;  also  Case, 
Heiser,  &;  Co.,  and  Mahoney,  Kiple^,  &  McCuUough,  on  the  K.  w.  Pacific-st 
comer,  who  dealt  partly  in  ammumtion.  At  the  Tacific-st  comer  were  also 
Wm  H.  Mosher  ft  Co.  (W.  A.  Bryant,  W.  F.  Story,  W.  Adain),  and  E.  S. 
Stone  ft  Co.,  com.  mers,  and  Hawley  s  store.  In  the  same  section  were  the 
offices  of  Mnir  (A.)  ft  Greene  (E.)»  brokers;  Jos.  W.  Hartman  and  Jas  Hogan, 
mers,  are  assigned  to  Telegraph  hill.  The  well-known  C.  J.  Collins  h^  a 
hat-shop  on  this  street,  and  tfose  Sufiren  kept  a  grocery  at  the  Broadway 
comer. 

The  section  of  Sansome  st,  between  Pacific  and  Jackson  sts,  was  oven  more 
closely  occupied.  At  Gold  st,  a  lane  running  westward  along  the  cove,  L.  B. 
Hanks  had  established  himself  as  a  lumber  dealer.     Buildings  had  risen  on 

Siles  beyond  the  lane,  however,  on  the  comers  of  Jackson  st,  occupied  by 
o^liill  (H.  J.)  ft  Arrington  (W.),  com.  mer. ;  Bullet  ft  Patrick  (on  the  opposite 
side),  Buzby  ft  Bros,  F.  M.  Warren  ft  Co.  (C.  E.  Chapin,  S.  W,  Shelter),  ship 
and  com.  luer. ;  Ho  tailing  ft  Bamstead,  Huerlin  ft  Belcher,  gen.  dealers,  and 
Ed.  H.  PtLrkcr.  Northward  in  the  section  were  Ellis  (M.),  Crosby  (C.  W.),  ft 
Co.  (W.  A.  Beecher),  Cross  (-^Vl.),  Hobson  (Jos.),  ft  Co.  (W.  Hooper),  Under- 
wood (Tlios),  McKnight  (W.  S.),  ft  Co.  (C.  W^  Creely),  Dana  Bros  (W.  A.  ft 
H.  T.),  W.  H.  Davenport,  Grayson  ft  Guild,  and  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  all 
com.  mers;  E.  S.  Lovel,  mer.;  Chard,  Jolmson  (D.  M.),  ft  Co.,  gen.  importers, 
at  Gold  st;  Simmons,  Lilly,  ft  Co.,  clothing.  J.  W.  ft  S.  H.  Dwinelle,  coun- 
sellors, were  in  Cross  ft  Hobson's  building.  On  Pacific  st,  adjoining,  was  the 
office  of  Wm  Burlin,  mer.,  the  grocery  stores  of  T.  W.  Leggct  and  Man. 
Sullloiii,  tlio  confectionery  store  of  J.  H.  ft  T.  M.  Gale,  and  three  hotels. 
Union,  Marine,  and  du  Commerce,  kept  by  Geo.  Brown,  C.  C.  Stiles,  and  C. 
Kcnault,  the  last  two  between  Sansome  st  and  Ohio  st,  the  latter  a  lane  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  former,  from  Pacilic  to  Broadway. 

The  business  part  of  Montgomery  st,  named  after  the  U.  S.  naval  officer 
commanding  at  S.  F.  in  1846,  extended  southward  from  the  cliffs  at  Broad- 
way, and  beyond  it,  on  the  slopes  of  Telcgrai)h  hill.  There  were  several 
dwelling-houses,  among  them  Capt.  P.  R  Hewiitt's,  who  received  boarders; 
yet  the  hill  was  mostly  abandoned  to  disreputable  Sydney  men,  and  westward 
to  the  now  assimilating  ST)anish  Americans.  In  the  section  between  Broad- 
way and  Pacific  sts,  I  find  only  the  merchant  F.  Berton;  Chipman,  Brown,  ft 
Co.  were  grocers;  Jas  Harrison  kept  a  gen.  store  at  the  comer,  and  Dr  S.  R, 
Gerry,  the  health  officer  of  Dec.  1849,  had  an  office  here.  In  the  next  sec- 
tion, between  Pacific  antl  Jackson,  Montgomery  st  assumed  the  general  busi- 
ness st^iinp  for  which  it  was  preeminent.  Merchants,  commission  houses,  and 
aucti()nc(T3  were  the  chief  occupants,  the  last  being  most  conspicuous.  At 
the  Pacific  comer  were  the  nuTchants  Harrison  (Capt.  C.  H.),  Bailey,  ft 
Hooj>er,  and  A.  Olphan;  and  at  the  Jackson  end,  J.  C.  ft  W.  H.  V.  Cronise, 
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street  and  at  the  foot  of  Telegraph  hill,  was  filled  with 
shabby  dens  and  public  houses  of  the  lowest  order, 

mers  and  ancs  (with  them  as  derk,  Titns  Cronise,  the  later  author),  Hervey 
SiKirka,  banker  and  real  estate  dealer,  and  Dewey  (Squire  P. )  &  Siftith  (F. 
^1 . ),  ren.1  estate.  Intermediate  were  J  Behrens,  Creo.  Brown,  Davis  St,  Co.  (J. 
W.  &  X.  R.  Davis),  J  H  Levein,  McKenzie,  Thompson,  &  Co.,  H.  H.  Nd- 
son,  Thos  Whaley,  G.  S.  Wardle  k  Co.,  all  com.  mera;  Simon  Raphael,  mer.; 
J.  A.  Norton,  ship  and  com,  mer.,  an  EWUsh  Jew  whose  subsequent  business 
reverses  affected  his  mind  and  conyerted  him  into  one  of  the  most  noted  char- 
acters of  S.  F.  under  the  title  of  Emperor  Norton  of  Mexico.  Until  his 
death,  in  1880,  he  could  be  seen  daily  m  the  business  centres,  dressed  in  a 
shabby  military  uniform,  and  attending^  to  financial  and  political  measures  for 
hia  empire.  Here  were  also  the  clothinff  stores  of  Raphael  (J.  G.),  Falk,  &  . 
Co.,  J.  Simons,  Louis  Simons,  and  Dan.  Toy.  X 

The  Jackson-st  comer  bordered  on  the  neck  of  the  lagoon,  which  pene*  ^ 
trate<l  in  a  x>car  form  on  either  side  of  this  street  more  than  half-way  up  to 
Kearny  st.  It  was  one  of  the  first  spots  to  which  the  fillago  system  was 
applied,  and  the  bridge  by  which  Montgomery  st  crossed  its  neck  since  18i4 
hatl  by  1849  been  displaced  by  a  solid  levee.  Jackson  st  began  its  march  into 
the  cove,  and  in  Oct.  2,  1850,  the  private  company  controlling  the  work  were 
fast  advancing  the  piling  beyond  Battery  to  Front  st,  bein^  552  feet  out, 
where  the  depth  was  13  ft.  The  estimated  cost  was  $40,000.  Its  section 
between  ^Montgomery  and  Sansome  was  heavily  occiipied  by  firms:  N.  Larco 
k  Co.  (Labrosa,  Boding,  Bendixson),  Louis  Cohen,  Quevedo,  Lafour,  &  Co., 
Reihlin^,  Edleysen,  k  Co.,  O:  P.  Sutton,  mers;  Bcch,  Elam,  k  Co.  (\V.  G. 
Kason,  J.  Galloway),  J.  C.  Catton,  Huttmann  (F.),  Eiller,  &  Co.,  Wm  Ladd, 
J.  F.  Stuart  &,  Co.  (J.  Raynes),  com.  mers;  Chriatal,  Corman,  &  Co.,  Lord  i 
W.'Lshbum,  wholesale  and  gen.  mers;  Beidcman(J.  C.)&Co.  (S.  Fleiachhaker), 
Ollendorff,  Wolf,  &  Co.  (C.  Friedenberg),  B.  Pinner  &  Bro.,  Potsdamer  i 
Ilosenlxiuni  (J.  &  A.),  Sam.  Thompson,  R.  Wyman  &  Co.  (T.  S.  Wyman), 
clothing;  Adam  Grant,  S.  L.  Jacobs,  Titman  Bros,  C.  Jansen  &  Co.,  dry 
gwnls — the  last  named  victims  of  the  outrage  which  led  to  the  vigilance  up- 
ri.inii:  of  ISol — Hall  &  Martin,  aucs;  Roth  &  Potter,  stoves  and  tinwork; 
White  &  McNulty,  grocers;  Paul  Adams,  fruit;  Dickson  &  Hay,  land -office; 
C.  C.  Richmond  &  Co.,  druggists,  in  a  store  brought  out  by  the  EwloruSj  Sept. 
lt>»y.  Here  were  also  two  hotels,  the  Commercial  and  the  Dalton  house, 
kept  bv  J.  Ford  &  Co.  and  Smith  &  Hasty,  and  the  fonda  Mejicana  of  E. 
ra.scu.'il  dispensed  the  fiery  dishes  dear  to  Mexican  palates.  Sansonie  st  ex- 
t.:nk-d  from  here  on  piles  southward,  and  in  the  section  between  Jackson  and 
Washington  sts,  on  the  east  side,  was  the  office  of  W.  T.  Coleman  &  Co.,  com. 
mers,  whose  chief  was  prominently  connected  with  the  vigilance  committee 
of  isr>l,  and  the  famed  president  of  the  1856  bmly.  Near  by  were  Jiis  H. 
Ray,  Turner,  Fish,  &  Co.,  Goodall  (T.  H.),  Muzzy,  &  Co.,  P.aul  White  &  Co. 
(J.  Watson),  also  com.  mers;  John  Cowell,  mer.  at  the  Jackson  corner;  Bel- 
k.iap,  White,  &;  Co.,  provisions.  Rogers,  Richeson,  &  Co.  (M.  Jordan)  had  a 
co..l-yard,  and  at  Jones'  alley  lay  a  lumber-yard  belonging  to  Palmer,  Cook, 
&  Co. 

Continuing  along  Jackson  st,  from  Sansome  to  Battery  st,  we  fin<l  the 
offices  of  My  rick,  Crosctt,  &  Co.,  gen.  jobl)ers;  Howo  &  Hunter,  Jacoby, 
H.^nnan,  &  Co.,  Savoni,  Archer,  &Co.,  N.  11.  Sanborn,  Murry  &;  Sanger,  V^ose, 
W.w^^d,  &  Co.,  com.  mers.  Wm  Crosett,  com.  mer.;  C.  E.  Hunter  &  Co.,  F. 
Coleman  Sauford,  gen.  mers;  F.  M.  W^arreu  &  Co.,  White  (W.  H.)  &  Williams 
(J.  T.),  ship,  and  com.  mers;  the  latter  nearer  Sansome  st.  Along  the 
water-front  W.  Meyer  kept  a  coffee-house.  The  latter  part  of  this  section 
Was  a  wliarf,  and  the  narrow  approach  to  the  office  of  Dupuy,  Foulkes,  &  Co., 
coin,  mer.,  at  the  Battery  comer,  revealed  the  splashing  water  on  cither 
8i  le.  Beyontl  them  were  the  offices  of  E.  L.  Plumb,  mer. ;  Gassett  &  SanlK)rn 
(T.  S.),  E.  S.  Woodford  &  Co.  (J.  B.  Bridgemau),  ship,  and  com.  mers;  0. 
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frequented  by  sinister-looking  men  and  brazen-faced 
females,  who  day  or  night  were  always  ready  either 

Charlick,  tfgent  for  Law's  line  of  steamen;  Oreeory*8  (J.  W.)  express; 
Schultz  &  Palmer,  grocers.  South  of  Jackson  and  west  of  Batterjy  st  lay 
the  storage  vessel  Ueorgean,  though  some  identify  her  with  the  prison  brig 
Buphemia,  On  Montgomery  st,  between  Jackson  and  Washington  sts,  were 
at  least  four  of  the  chs^acteristic  auction-houses,  Moore  (G.  H.),  Folger  (F.  B.)» 
&  HiU  (H.),  Jos  B.  Huie,  Scoo£^r  &  Kelsey,  and  W.  H.  Jones.  At  the 
Jackson-st  comer  were  Haight  (£.)  &  Ames  (0.  T.)»  com.  mors,  and  Pratt 
(J.)  &  Cole  (Cornel)  (later  U.  S.  senator),  attorneys;  while  at  the  Washing' 
ton-st  end  rose  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Blading  Room  of  L.  W.  Sloat— 
son  of  the  commodore — S.  Gower  is  also  named  as  proprietor — and  at  the  M. 
w.  comer  the  offices  of  C.  L.  Boss.  com.  mer.,  who  during  the  early  part  of 
1849  acted  as  postmaster  (in  1848  he  had  a  lumber-yard).  H.  R  Sherman,  and 
P.  A.  Morse,  counsellor.  Among  the  occupants  of  the  Exchange  building 
were  Dickson  (D.),  De  Wolf  &  Co.,  and  J.  S.  Hager,  counsellor, later  U.  S. 
senator;  and  in  the  Exchange  court  were  E.  D.  Heatley  &  Co.,  com.  mers; 
with  S.  Price,  consul  for  Chile,  as  partner.  In  this  section  are  mentioned 
amonff  the  merchants,  Rob.  Hamilton,  Worster  &  Cushins  (G.  A.),  W.  Hart, 
Stowell,  Williams  (H.),  &  Co.,  H.  Schrocder,  Van  der  Meden,  &  Co.,  Bennett 
&  Hallock  (J.  Y.),  L.  L.  Blood  &  Co.  (J.  H.  Adams,  G.  B.  Hunt),  Worthing, 
ton,  Beale,  &;  Bunting,  Jos.  Bidleman,  Ed.  Gilson,  Guyol,  Gulbraith,  &  Co., 
Mazera  N.  Medina,  com.  mers.  Wykoff  &  Co.  (G.),  were  wholesale  dealers; 
Jas  Dows  k  Co.,  wholesale  liquor  men  (T.  G.  Phelps,  their  clerk,  was  later 
congressman  and  collector  of  8.  F.);  S.  &  B.  Harries,  S.  Fleischhacker,  Pugh, 
Jacob,  &  Co.,  clothing;  Mcintosh  (R.)  k  Co.,  provisions;  John  Rainey,  gen. 
dealer;  Sabatie  (A.)  &  Roussel,  grocers;  Conroy  &  O'Connor,  hardware;  Brad- 
ley,  photographer;  H.  F.  Williams,  carpenter  and  builder,  on  s.  side.  C.  Web> 
ster  Kept  the  Star  house.  At  the  foot  of  Washington  st,  which  touched  the 
cove  a  lew  feet  below  Montgomery  at,  were  Franklin,  Selim,  &  Co.,  gen.  mers; 
Hosnier  &  Bros,  A.  P.  Kiiinan,  and  M&ynard  &  Co.,  grocers;  Leonard  ft  Tay, 
produce  mers,  Cliapin  &  Sawyer,  com.  mers,  Camilo  Martin,  and  J.  F.  Lohse, 
mers.  The  private  wharf  prolongation  of  this  street  extended  275  feet  by 
Oct.  1850. 

Between  Watthington  and  Clay,  Montgomery  st  was  marked  by  additions 
in  the  l)auking  line,  notably  Burgoyne  &  Co.  (J.  V.  Plume),  at  the  8.W.  cor- 
ner of  Washington  st,  Ludlow  (S.),  Becbe,  &  Co.,  and  H.  M.  Naclee  k  Cow, 
corner  of  Merchant  st,  and  by  a  literary  atmosphere  imparted  by  the  San 
Frartcifco  Herald ^  of  Nugent  &;  Co.,  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  of  W.  Bartlett 
(mayor  S.  F.  and  gov.  Cal. ),  associated  with  Robb,  and  The  Watchman^  a  re- 
ligious monthly  by  A.  Williams,  at  the  same  office.  Marvin  &;  Hitchcock's 
book -store  was  in  the  Herald  building,  the  Delmonico's  hotel,  by  Delmonico 
k  Treailwell,  at  the  Irving  house,  on  the  E.  side,  while  the  drug-store  of 
Harris  k  Parton  was  at  the  Wash.-st  comer.  At  these  comers  were  the 
offices  of  Finley,  Johnson  (C.  H.),  k  Co.,  (J.  W.  Austm),  Grogan  k  Lent 
(W.  M. ),  both  com.  mers,  and  Horace  Hawes,  counsellor  (and  first  sheriff  of 
the  county);  at  the  comer  of  Mereliant  st,  Barron  k  Co.,  com.  mer.,  held  out, 
and  on  its  s.w.  comer  a  three-story  brick  building  was  begun  in  Oct.  1849, 
on  the  site  of  Capt.  Hinckley's  adobe  house.  The  Clay-st  comers  were  occu> 
pied  by  Cordes,  8tefifens,  &  Co.,  Josiah  Bclden,  com.  mers;  Bacon  k  Mahony, 
and  R.  J.  Stevens  &  Co.  (G.  T.  H.  Cole),  both  ship  and  com.  mers.  In  the 
same  section  were  Earl,  Mackintosh,  k  Co.,  Hayden  k  Mudge,  Cost  k  Ver- 
planck,  tlie  latter  two  in  the  Herald  building,  Vogan,  Lyon,  &;  Co.,  Manrow  k 
Co.  (W.  N.  Meeks),  all  com.  mers;  Oct.  Hoogs,  J.  C.  Treadwell,  mers;  Ken- 
dig,  W^ainright,  k  Co.,  auc.  and  com.  mer.  in  a  long  one-story  wooden  house; 
J.  A.  Kyte,  ship  and  com.  mer.;  Corvin  k  Markley,  clothing  and  shoes; 
Marriott,  real  estate;  F.  G.  k  J.  C.  Ward,  gen.  dealers.  In  the  same  or  ad- 
joining section,  if  we  may  trust  the  confused  numbering  of  those  days,  may 
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for  low  reveiry  or  black  crime.  The  signs  above  the 
drinking-houses  bore  names  which,  like  Tam  O'Shan- 

be  pUoed  Beech  &  Forrey,  Vandervoort  &  Ca,  Rob.  Fuh,  L.  Haskell,  H. 
Hughes,  jr,  £.  T.  Martin,  Porter  &  Co.,  Satfe  &  Smith  (Stewart),  all  com. 
niers;  Aiman,  Lord,  &  Co.,  gen.  jobbing;  Kecd  &  Carter,  sliip  men;  Jos. 
Chapman  an<l  Joel  Holkins  &  Co.,  niers;  Fitch  (H.  S.)  k  Co.  (I.  McK. 
Lemon),  auc  and  com.  men;  Frisbie  k  Co.,  mer.  broker;  A.  R  Sonthworth, 
metal  dealer;  £JL  S.  Spear,  broker;  D.  S.  Morrill,  Boston  notions;  Johnson 
k  McCarty,  provisions;  Crittenden  (A.  P.)  &  Randolph,  and  S.  Heydenfclt, 
attorneys;  and  the  Pacific  bath-honse. 

Tnming  down  Clay  st  toward  the  water,  we  find  in  1849  the  beginning  of 

a  wharf,  just  below  Montoomery  st,  which  by  Oct  1850  extended  900  ft  by 

4 )  ft  in  width,  and  would  before  the  end  of  that  year  be  carried  900  ft  farther, 

at  a  total -cost  of  $39,000.     In  its  rear,  at  the  N.  w.  Sansome^  comer  had 

been  left  stranded  the  old  whaler  NianUcj  converted  into  a  warehouse  wi^ 

offices,  by  Crodeffroy,  Sillem,  k  Co.     At  the  corresponding  Battery  comer  lay 

^e  stcHnge  ship  Otn,  Harriaon,     Along  this  wharf  street  were  established  Ira 

A.  Eaton,  R  H.  Randolph,  Hochkoflcr  k  Tenequel,  J.  G.  Pieroe,  F.  Vassanlt, 

men;  J.  J.  Chauviteau  k  Co.,  qen.  banken  and  cool  men;  J.  B.  Corrigan, 

<;reen  (H.)  A  Morgan  (N.  D.),  Ogden  k  Haynes,  Z.  Holt,  E.  Mickle  k  Co.  (W. 

H.  TilUnghast,  Uter  banker),  H.  C.  Beals,  J.  H.  Chichester,  Wm  H.  Coit,  Geo. 

Sexsmith,  Simmons,  Hutchinson,  k  Co.  (Simmons  died  Sept  18o0,  see  biog. 

precediiu[  voL  v.),  com.  men;  Woodworth  (S.  &  F.)  &  Morris,  ship  and  com. 

ri!en  (Sehm  £.  Woodworth,  tiie  second  vigilance  president  of  1851,  leader  of 

the  imnigrant  relief  party  of  1848,  and  later  U.  S.  commo<lore);  Moorehead, 

AVliitebea«l,  k  Waddmgton,  Valparaiso  flour  men;  here  was  also  the  ofiice 

of  the  Sacramento  steamen;  T.  Breeze  (later  Breeze  k  Lougliran).     Many  of 

the  stores  were  of  zinc.    Buckley  k  Morse,  shipsmiths,  Schloss  Bros,  wholesale 

dealers;  Jad  Patrick,  Jas  B.  Weir,  provisioua;  Dunbar  (F.)  k  Uibbs,  grocen, 

on  Sansome  »t.     The  southern  half  of  the  Wash.  -Clay  block  on  the  corner 

was  owned  l)y  R.  M.  Sheriuan,  for  a  time,  in  1848-9,  of  the  firm  Sherman  k 

ICuckle,  and  he  still  owns  tlio  property. 

Returning  to  Montgomery  st  towanl  Sacramento  st,  we  find  at  tlie  * 
s.  w.  Clay-st  comer  the  first  brick  house  of  the  city,  erected  by  Melius  k 
Howard  in  1848.  This  appears  to  be  the  so-called  fire-proof  WelU  building, 
occupied  (lartly  by  WelU  (T.  G.)  &  Co.,  l>anken.  At  the  Clay-st  coruera 
Were  also  Fay,  Pierce,  k  Willis,  O.  C.  Oslwme,  er  an<l  jr,  com.  iners;  M.  F. 
Klaucko,  gen.  mer.;  DelosLake,  counsellor,  and  Cooke  k  Locount,  stationers. 
At  the  co.mer  of  Commercial  st,  James  King  of  William,  the  assassinated 
edit4^)r  of  LS^ki,  liad  a  banking-house;  here  were  aUo  N.  Bargber  k  Co.,  men; 
Ju  Murry,  ship  mer.;  and  ou  the  s.  E.  comer  stood  the  noted  Tontine  gam- 
bling-house, managed  by  W.  Shear,  and  also  by  Austin  &  Button  (Austin  was  / 
bter  tax  colluctor  of  the  city).  A  tw^o-story-and-a-lialf  house  ou  the  opposite 
comer,  with  projecting  eaves,  once  belonging  to  the  Hu<Lson  s  Bay  Co.,  had 
sIm  a  gambling-saloon  much  frequented  by  Mexicans.  In  this  circle  ligured 
the  Kureka  hotel  of  J.  H.  Davis  &  Co.  At  the  Sacramento  st  end  w^ero  J. 
K.  Rollin.son,  ship  k  com.  mer.;  H.  E.  Davison,  gen.  merchandise,  and 
Taaflfe  (W.),  Murphy  (D.),  k  McCahill  ((j.),  dry  goods,  etc.  Iutermc<liate 
were  the  otiices  of  Moore  (R.)  &  Andrews  (Steb.),  tlie  long-established 
Howard  k  Oreen  (T.  H.,  the  former  being  before  of  the  firm  Melius  k  How- 
ard), C-apt.  Aaron  Sargent,  Gildemeister  k  De  Fremery  (J.),  all  com.  mors; 
(irayson  k  Guild  also  had  their ofiioe  liere;  A  Hausman,  (Goldstein,  k  Co.  cloth- 
ing; J.  W.  Gsljom,  chinaware;  Rob.  Slierwood,  watchmaker,  later  capitcdist. 
(.'rane  k  Rice,  proprieton  Cat  Courier. 

Commercial  street  received  a  great  impulse  from  the  projection  in  May  1849 

of  the  Central  or  Long  wharf,  by  a  company  which  embraced  such  prominent 

wtizens  as  Howard,  W.  H.  Davis,  S.  Brannan,  Ward,  Price,  Folsom,  Shilla- 

ker,  Cross,  Holwim  k  Co.,  De  Witt  k  Harrison,  Finley,  Johnson,  k  Co.,  etc., 

}il8T.  Cal.,  Vot«.      .    VI 
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ter,  Magpie,  and  Boars  Head,  smacked  of  English 
sea-port  resorts,  and  within  them  Australian  slang 

who  subecribed  $120,000  at  onoe.  By  Dec,  800  ft  were  finished  at  a  coet  of 
$110,000.  In  Juno  1850  the  great  fire  destroyed  a  portion,  but  work  was  re- 
sumed and  b^  Oct.  it  was  2,000  ft  out^  so  that  the  mail  steamers  could  ap- 
proach; repairs  and  extension  cost  $71,000.  This  drew  trade  rapidly  from 
other  quarters  and  led  to  wharf  extension  ii  different  directions.  Capt.  Gil- 
lespie was  wharfinger.  Leidesdorff,  so  named  after  the  U.  S.  rioe-consul, 
whose  warehouse  stood  at  its  junction  with  California  st,  was  originally  a 
beach  levee.  The  office  of  the  jracific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  at  the  8.  s.  comer 
of  Com.  and  Leidesdorff  sts,  was  at  first  a  twoHstory  house,  20  ft  square. 
After  the  fire  of  June  1850  it  was  moved  to  the  oacramento  comer  of 
Leidesdorff.  Here  was  also  the  Kremlin  restaurant  and  saloon  of  Nash,  Pat- 
ten, &  Thaver,  with  lodgings  above.  On  tlie  N.  E.  comer  stood  Hall  k  Ryck- 
man's  (the  latter  3d  president  of  the  vigilance  conmiittee  of  1851)  New  World 
building.  At  the  head  of  the  wharf  was  a  brick  building  bearing  the  conspic- 
uous sign  of  Dan.  Gibb,  com.  mer. ;  his  neighbors  were  R.  B.  Wukins,  Jas  H. 
Goodman,  Theo.  Norris,  Huffman  &  Brien,  com.  niers;  Endicott,  Greene,  k 
Oakes,  mers;  Smith  &  Block,  srocers  and  com.  mers;  Wm  Thompson,  jr, 
com.  and  ship  broker,  occupiea  the  Commerdal  building.  Ellis  k  Goin,  of 
Clark  Point,  had  an  office  here  for  a  time.  Along  the  wharf  were  G.  B. 
Bradford,  Huffman  k  Brien,  Ottinger  k  Brown,  Gosse  k  Espie,  Hamilton  k 
Luyster,  Hewes  k  Cutter,  com.  mers;  Quimby,  Harmon,  k  Co.,  shoes;  Bonva- 
lot,  Roux,  k  Co.,  variety  store;  Ferguson,  Reynolds,  k  Co.,  Smith  k  Gavin, 
grocers;  Hoff  k  Ambrose,  at  the  Battery  comer;  the  Prices  Chtrrtnt  office. 

Before  the  Commercial -st  wharf  and  its  rivals  attracted  traffic,  Sacramento 
st  stooil  prominent  as  a  reception  place  for  merchandise.  It  had  now  to  join 
in  t)ic  race  toward  deep  water;  to  which  end  Henry  Howison  prolonged  tlie 
southern  side  of  the  street  till  it  reached,  in  Oct.  1850,  a  length  of  1,100  ft, 
with  a  width  of  40  and  a  depth  of  14  ft  at  high  water.  Stevenson  k  Parker 
extendetl  the  street  proi>er  to  Davis  st,  a  distance  of  800  feet,  by  Oct,  18^)0, 
and  erected  near  the  en(l  a  couimoilious  buildins.  At  the  end  of  Howison *s  pier 
were  the  storage  brigs  Piedmont  and  CcuUcUif  belongiug  to  Mohler,  CbaIuc,  k  Co. 
Caduc,  later  ice-dealer,  assisted  in  building  the  pier.  The  Thomas  Bennett, 
brouglit  out  by  a  Baltimore  firm,  and  controlled  by  Trowbridge,  Morrison,  k 
Co.,  lay  at  the  Sansome-st  comer  for  storage.  None  of  these  appear  to  have 
remained,  according  to  tlie  map  iA  1851,  but  the  Apollo,  at  the  N.  w.  Battory- 
st  comer,  contn>lled  by  Beach  k  Lockhart,  di<l  become  a  fixture.  On  the  8,  w. 
comer  of  Leidesdorff  st  8too<l  prominent  the  office  of  Dall  (Jos.  k  John) 
k  Austin,  till  the  fire  of  June  18r>0  drove  them  to  the  8ansoiiie-st  comer.  On 
the  otlier  side,  above  Leidesdorff  st,  rose  the  three-story  woo<len  building  of 
J.  L.  RicUlle  &  Co.,  auctioneers,  wherein  acquaintances  could  always  receive 
shelter.  Ni*ar  them  were  Lovering  k  (ray,  S.  F.  Wisner,  B<»ardmaii,  Bacon, 
&  Co.,  Butler  &  Bartlett,  Hawley  (F.  P.  k  D.  N.),  Sterling  k  Co.  (G.  W. 
Wheeler),  com.  mers;  Totten  k  Eildy,  gen.  jobbers;  R.  F.  Perkins,  mer.; 
R.  D.  Hart  &  Co.,  dry  gootls;  Tower,  Wood,  k  Co.,  gen.  store;  D.  C.  Mc- 
Glynn,  paints;  •Keiiiiel>cc  house,  kept  by  T.  M.  R4)lUns.  Along  tlie  wharf 
itself  were  Looke  &  Morrison,  com.  mers,  and  Beck  k  Palmer,  ship  and  com. 
mers,  at  the  head;  followed  l)y  Robinson,  Bissell,  k  Co.  (M.  Gilmore),  Blux- 
ome  k  Co.  (J  L>.  C,  Isaac,  jr,  and  Joseph,  Isiuac  being  the  famous  vigilance 
secretiiry  in  18.')!  and  ISoG),  Caughey  k  Bromley,  Everett  k  Co.  (Tlieo.  Shil- 
laber),  (ianliior  Fumiss,  Jas  C.  Hasson,  Hunter  k  Bro.,  Dungan,  Moore,  k 
Prendergast,  Orrego  Bros,  Rob.  Wells  k  Co.,  Hussey,  Bond,  k  Hale,  com. 
mors;  .los.  8.  Spinney,  shipping;  Plunimer  k  Brewster,  wholesale  mers;  B 
Triest,  store;  W.  C.  Iloff,  grocer,  at  end  of  pier.  On  Battery  st  were  Collins 
(D. ),  Cushnian,  k  Co.,  mers. 

The  section  of  Montgomery  st  between  Sacramento  and  Calif omia  ha<l,  in 
1849,  been  transformed  from  an  outskirt  to  a  thickly  settled  business  quarter. 
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floated  freely  upon  the  infected  atmosphere.  It  was 
in  fact  the  headquarters  of  the  British  convict  class, 

and  its  proflpeots  were  significantly  foreshadowed  in  the  location  of  the  cus- 
tom-hoiise  in  the  foor-story  brick  building  erected  in  1849  by  W.  H.  Davis, 
at  the  N.  w.  comer  of  California  st.  Access  was  by  outside  double  stairways, 
leading  from  balcony  to  balcony  on  the  front  side.  It  appears  to  have  been 
occupied  by  Collector  Jas  Collier  in  June  1850.  In  May  1851  it  was  burned. 
View  in  8.  F.  Annals^  282.  At  the  Califomia-et  comer  were  also  A.  Swain, 
com.  mer.y  and  Runkel,  Kaufman,  &  Co.,  dry  goods.  Northward  in  the  sec- 
tion were  situated  the  offices  of  J.  B.  Cannon  &  Co.  (S.  J.  Gowau),  W.  G. 
Kettelle,  ancs  and  com.  mers;  Hinrickson,  Reinecke,  k  Co.  (C.  F.  Cipnani, 
S.  V.  Meyers),  Edwin  Herrick,  S.  Moss,  jr,  Hy.  Reed  &  Co.,  Winston  i  Sim- 
mons (S.  C),  S.  A.  &  J.  G.  Thayer,  Wm  U.  Davis,  com.  mers,  the  last  long 
establiriied;  M.  L.  Cavert,  J.  A.  Clark,  P.  F.  Hazard,  John  H.  Titcomb,  Titts 
k  Tilden,  P.  D.  Woodruff,  mers;  S.  Brannan,  real  estate  broker;  John  S. 
Kagan,  paints,  two  doors  above  the  custom-house;  S.  Neagebauer,  stationery; 
John  Curry,  counsellor  (later  chief  justice).  A  notable  feature  of  the  section 
was  the  presence  of  several  express  agents,  Adams  &  Co.,  soon  to  become  a 
bankmg-nouse.  Haven  (J.  P.)  &  Co.,  Hawlev  k  Co.,  Todd  &  Co.  Here  was 
also  the  office  of  the  CaL  Courier,  and  Rowe  s  Olympic  Circus  formcil  a  strong 
attraction  to  this  quarter.  It  had  been  opened  Oct.  29,  1849,  with  Ethiopian 
screnaders,  as  the  first  public  dramatic  spectacle  of  the  citv. 

Between  California  and  Clay  sts  I  find  a  number  of  hrms,  whose  offices 
are  numbered  from  243 to  269,  as  Aspinwall  (J.  &  Ph.)  k  Bro.,  A.  B.  Cheshire, 
Jas  Clark,  Van  Dnimme  k  Clement,  Mace  k  Cole,  B.  H.  Howell,  J.  S.  Mason, 
E.  R.  Myers,  TumbuU  k  Walton,  Cook,  Wilmerding,  k  Tracy,  Winter  k 
Latimer,  com.  mers;  Wm  Meyer  k  Co.  (Kunhardt,  H.  R.,),  iuiporturs,  Cajit. 
Tho3  Smith,  Fred.  Thibault,  F.  C.  Bennett,  (hia.  Beck,  O.  P.  Sutton,  mers; 
John  Alderslev  k  Co.,  ship  brokers;  Hedley  k  Cozzens,  wholesale  grocers; 
Middleton  (S  P.)  &  Hood  (J.  M.),  Payne  (T.)  &  Slierwood  (W.  J.),  aucs;  Hy. 
Meiggs,  of  Nortli  Beach  and  Peruvian  fame,  luml>er  dealer;  Austin  (H.)  & 
Prag,  tinware;  F  D.  Blythe,  hardware. 

C*alifomia  st  was  in  \650  ac(iuiriiig  recognition  as  of  business  importance, 
and  Starkey,  Janion,  k  Co.,  who  hatl  ^ong  been  established  near  the  h.  w. 
corner  of  Sansomc,  in  an  enclosed  two-story  house,  gave  strength  to  it  by 
then  erecting  a  fine  brick  warehouse.  So  did  Cooke  (J.  J.  k  G.  L. ),  Biikcr 
(R.  S.),  k  Co.,  and  others  speedily  followed  the  example,  assisting,  moreover, 
to  advance  the  water  frontage,  which  by  Oct.  1850  extended  400  ft  into  the 
cove,  with  a  breadth  of  32  ft.  There  was  a  small  landing-pier  at  Leidesdorff  s 
wart^house,  at  the  Leidesdorff-st  comer.  Here  was  the  store  of  8.  H.  Wil- 
liams k  Co.  (Wm  Baker,  jr,  and  J.  B.  Post),  in  a  one-story  frame  house,  bor- 
dering on  the  later  Bank  of  California  site.  On  the  ouposite  south  side,  Dr 
John  Townsend,  tlie  large  lot-owner  and  former  alcalde,  had  his  otlice  and 
residence  West  of  him  were  the  stores  of  (ilen  &  Co.  (T.  Glen,  Etl.  Stetson), 
De  Boorn,  Vigneaux,  k  (Iriser,  Backus  k  Harrison,  com.  mers,  and  farther  along 
in  the  section,  Jas  BiiU,  Mack  k  Co.,  A.  McQuadale,  Probst  (F.),  Smith  (St. 
A.),  k  Co  ,  J.  B.  Wyim,  Zehricke  k  Co.,  Alsop  k  Co.,  Helmann  Bn)3  &  Co., 
Hastier,  Baiue,  k  Co.,  also  com.  mers;  T.  W.  thifau,  importer;  Gladwin  (W. 
H.)  k  Whitmore  (H  M.,  a  large  lot-owner  in  S.  F.),  jobbing.  At  the  corner 
of  Sansome  st  were  Ebbets  k  Co.  (D.W.  C.  Brown),  Alumford,  Mason  (B.  A.), 
k,  Co  ,  W^m  J.  W'hitney,  com.  mers;  and  on  the  site  of  tlie  present  Merchants' 
Kxchanfie  stood  Mrs  Petit*s  boarding-house  (subsequently  on  California  st, 
N  side,  Delow  Stockton).  An  agency  for  outer  bar  pilots  was  at  Bunisidc  & 
Nelson's. 

At  the  S  w,  comer  of  California  and  Montgomery  sts  stood  Leidesdorfi"s 
cottage,  occupied  by  W.M  D.  Howard,  an<l  also  at  the  corner  were  the  otlices 
of  Jas  Anderson  k  Co  ,  brokers,  J.  H.  Eccleston,  mer. ;  V.  Simons,  clothiu'r; 
and  T.  J.  Paulterer,  auc.     At  the  Pine-st  corner  Lazard  Fr^res  had  a  ury- 
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whose  settlement,  known  as  Sydney  Town,  extended 
hence  north-eastward  round  the  hill.     It  was  the  ral- 

goods  store,  and  intermediate  on  Montffomery  at  were  Crocker,  Baker,  k  Co., 
water-works;  Fry  (0.)  &  Cesnn  (F.),  Evans  &  Robinson,  Knhtmann  k  Co., 
com.  mers.  The  first  honse  on  Summer  st  waa  a  1  ^-story  cottage,  20  by  40 
ft,  erected  by  Williams  for  Edm.  Scott.  Near  by  were  the  coal-yard  of  A  T. 
La<ld,  and  two  hotels,  the  Montgomery  and  Cape  Cod  houses,  the  latter 
under  the  management  of  Crocker,  Evans,  k  Taylor. 

In  the  next  section  of  Montgomery  st,  between  Pine  and  Bush  sts,  stood 
Lutgen's  hotel,  facing  the  later  Rubs  House.  A  strong  two-story  frame 
building  with  peaked  roof  and  projecting  second  story,  it  presented  a  quaint 
old-fashioned  landmark  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  formed  one  of 
the  best-known 'German  resorts.  On  the  n.  e.  comer  of  Pine  st  figured  a 
corrugated  iron  house  imported  by  Berenhart,  Jacoby,  &  Co.,  and  on  the 
8.  w.  comer  a  one-and-a-half -story  cottage,  occupied  by  the  German  ffmcery  of 
Geo.  Soho.  Adjoining  it  rose  a  three-story  pitched-roof  wooden  hotel,  the 
American,  kept  by  a  German,  and  opposite,  on  the  site  of  the  later  Piatt's 
hall,  I)r  Enscoe  had  a  wooden  house.  At  the  N.  w.  comer  of  Bush  st  O. 
Kloppenburg  (later  city  treasurer),  kept  a  grocery.  This  west  side  of  the 
blocK  was  owned  by  J.  C.  C.  &;  A.  G.  Russ,  t!ie  jewellers,  who  had  a  house 
on  Bush  st,  and  who  later  erected  the  we^-known  Russ  house.  The  doth- 
ing-store  of  Peyser  Bros  was  here,  also  the  syrup  factory  of  Beaudry  &  Co. , 
and  the  confectionery  store  of  U.  W.  Lovegrove.  At  the  Bush-st  comer  was 
the  ofiice  of  Haas  ft  Struver,  com.  mers,  and  beyond,  toward  Sutter  st,  tliat 
of  Pierre  Felt,  wine  mer.  This  region  was  as  yet  an  outskirt;  sidewalks  ex- 
tended but  slowly  beyond  California  st  after  the  summer  of  1800,  and  tlic 
pedestrian  found  it  haid  work  to  go  through  the  sand  drifts  to  the  many 
tents  scattered  around. 

Sansome  st,  as  bonlering  the  bay,  had  rather  the  advantage  of  Montgom- 
ery st,  for  here  business  houses  stretched  along  in  consiilerable  numbers  from 
California  to  Bush  st.  Neighbors  of  Starkey,  Janion,  9l  Co.,  on  the  California 
comer,  were  Wilson  (J.  D.)  &  Jar\'i8,  wholesale  grocers;  and  at  the  junction 
of  Pine  st  were  the  offices  of  Macondray  (F.  W.)  ft  Co.  (R.  S.  Watson),  in  a 
two-story  house;  M.  Rudsdale,  E.  S.  Stone  A  Co.  (F.  T.  Durand),  com.  mers. 
One  of  the  corners  was  held  by  tlie  Merrimac  house  of  Williams  ft  Johnson, 
northward  rose  the  New  England  house  of  W.  B.  Wilton,  and  toward  Bush  the 
New  Bedford  house  of  John  Britnell.  Near  it  was  tlie  office  of  lown  ft  Van 
Winkle,  and  the  lemonade  factory  of  Al.  Wilkie.  On  the  east  side,  between 
California  and  Pine  sts,  the  In<lia  stores  of  (Tillespie  (C.  V.)  ft  Co.  extended 
over  the  cove.  In  the  same  section,  mostly  on  tine  west  side,  were  located 
Dc'wey  (S.  S.)  ft  Heiser,  C.  M.  Seaver,  E.  Woodruflf  ft  Co.,  mers;  G.  W. 
Buniham,  lunil)er  dealer;  Davis  (W.  H.)  ft  Caldwell's  (J.,  jr)  lemonade 
factory;  E.  S.  Holden  ft  Co.  (J.  H.  Redington).  druggists;  S  W.  Jones  ft 
Co.,  coal  and  wood  yard. 

On  Pine  st  were  several  offices,  of  T.  F.  Gould,  Chas  W^amer,  mers,  above 
Sansome;  Schule,  Cliristianson,  ft  Hellen,  importers;  W.  H.  Culver,  sliip 
iner. ;  Kobinsou,  Arnold,  ft  Sewall,  J.  C.  Woods  ft  Co.,  com.  mers.  This  street 
adjoined  the  wharf  begun  by  the  city  corporation  at  the  end  of  Market  st,  in 
the  autumn  of  18o0,  and  limited  for  the  time  to  600  ft.  This  opened  another 
prospect  for  development  in  this  quarter. 

Beyon<l  Pine  st  nuge  sand  ridges  fonned  so  far  a  barrier  to  traffic;  yet  in 
l>etween  them,  and  upon  the  slopes,  were  sprinkled  cottages,  shanties,  and 
tents,  with  occasionally  a  deck  house  or  galley  taken  from  some  vessel,  occu- 
pied by  a  motley  class.  A  path  skirted  the  ridge  along  the  cove,  at  the 
junction  of  Bush  and  Battery  sts,  and  entered  by  First  st  into  Hajjpy  Valley, 
which  centred  between  First  and  Second,  Mission  and  Natoma  sts,  and  into 
Pleasant  Valley,  which  occupied  the  Iloward-st  end.  This  region,  slieltercd 
by  the  ridges  to  the  rear,  which,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Palace  hotel,  rose 
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lying-point  for  pillaging  raids,  and  to  it  was  lured 
many  an  unwary  stranger,  to  be  dazed  with  a  sand-bag 

nearly  three  score  feet  in  height,  had  attracted  a  large  number  of  inhabitants, 
especially  dwellers  in  frail  teats,  but  with  a  fair  proportion  of  neat  cottages, 
as  well  as  shops  and  lodging-houses,  among  these  the  Isthmus.  The  atlvan^ 
tagee  of  this  quarter  for  factories  were  growing  in  appreciation,  e8i>ocially 
for  enterprises  connected  with  the  repair  of  vessels,  and  soon  J.  &  P.  Dono- 
hue  were  to  found  here  their  iron-works.  On  Fremont  st,  between  Howard 
and  Folaom  sts,  was  the  office  of  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  com.  and  stonwc;  and  on 
the  comer  of  Mission  and  First  sts,  that  of  Phil.  McGovem.  On  Second, 
near  Mission  si,  rose  the  Empire  brewery  of  W  Ball,  the  first  of  its  kind. 
The  richer  residents  of  this  region  had  withdrawn  just  beyond  this  line,  and 
on  Miasioii,  between  Second  and  Third  sts,  dwellings  had  been  erected  by 
Howard,  Melius  (whose  name  was  first  applied  to  Katoma  st),  and  Brannan, 
whose  names  were  preserved  in  adjoining  streets.  These,  as  well  as  a  few 
more  near  by,  owned  by  FoLsom,  were  cottages  imported  by  the  OnwartL 
Among  the  occupants  were  the  wives  of  Van  Winkle,  Cary,  and  Wakeman, 
attacJied  to  the  office  of  Capt.  Folsom,  the  quartermaster.  On  Market  &t 
Father  Maginnis*  church  was  soon  to  mark  an  epoch,  and  south-eastward  an 
attennated  string  of  habitations  reached  as  far  as  Rincon  Point,  where  Dr 
J.  U.  Gihon  had,  in  Nov  1849,  erected  a  rubber  tent,  on  the  later  U.  S. 
marine  hospital  site. 

Thns  far  I  have  ennmerated  the  notable  occupants  of  the  heavy  business 
section  along  Montgomery  st  and  water-front  east  of  it,  and  will  now  follow 
the  parallel  streets  running  north  to  south,  Kearny,  Dupont,  Stockton,  and 
Powell,  after  which  come  the  latitudinal  cross-streets  from  the  Presidio  and 
North  Beach  region  toMrard  the  Mission. 

At  the  foot  of  Telegraph  hill  on  Kearny  st,  from  Broadway  to  Jackson 
st,  began  the  west  and  northward  spreading  Mexican  quarter,  and  the  only 
building  here  of  seueral  interest  was  the  Atlams  house,  kept  by  John  Ailama. 
At  the  8.E.  Pacihc-st  corner  stood  the  four-story  balcony  buihling  lately  pur- 
cliased  for  a  city  hall,  with  jail,  court-rooms,  etc.  In  one  of  the  latter  Rev. 
A  Williams  held  services  for  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  On  the  opposite 
comer  were  the  Tattersall  livery-stable,  and  the  firms  of  Climax,  Rov,  & 
Brennen,  and  Dunne,  McDonalil,  &  Co.,  com.  mers  and  real  estate.  Alon^ 
tf>ward  Jackson  st  were  the  offices  of  Markwald,  CasjMiry,  &  Co.,  mors;  of 
Dow  (J.  (r.)  &  Co.  (J.  O.  Eldridge),  auc.  and  com.  mers;  S  McD  Thompson, 
gen.  store;  Mebius,  Duisenberry,  &  Co.,  fancy  gooiis;  the  Paajic  KeiM  daily 
was  issued  here  by  Winchester  k  Allen.  Mrs  E.  (lordon  kept  the  Mansion 
house.  In  the  section  between  Jackson  an<l  Washin^on  sts  business  ap- 
proachecl  more  and  more  the  retail  element  for  which  Kearny  has  ever  been 
noted.  At  the  Jackson-st  comers  two  druggists  faced  each  other,  S.  Adains 
aiid  E.  P.  Saufonl;  Reynolds  &  Co.  were  ^procers,  and  (I.  &;  W.  Snook,  tin 
and  stove  dealers.  There  were,  however,  a  jobbing-house,  Cooper  &  Co  ,  an « I 
tliree  auctioneers,  Shankland  &.  (vibson,  Allen  Pearce,  and  Sampson  &  Co 
11.  H.  Haight,  counsellor  and  later  governor,  ha<l  his  office  at  the  Jackson-st 
comer;  the  Mariposa  house  was  kept  by  B.  Vallefon;  and  the  well-known 
Knslish  ale-house,  ^hfl  ^Vi^^p»^»^g^  by  Langley  &;  Griffiths,  was  widely  pat- 
ronized by  literary  men  and  actors. 

These  last  two  features  formed  the  main  element  of  the  next  section,  the 
plaza  of  Portsmouth  square, 
noted  of  these  establishments, 
bers  k  Co.,  stootl  at  the 

clianged  it  from  a  canvas  structure  to  a  frame  building,  and  finally  P.  Sherre- 
beck,  who  owned  the  lot,  erected  upon  it  the  Our  House  refectory.  Adjoin- 
ing it  on  the  south  was  the  famous  Parker  house,  hostelry  and  gainbling-place, 
Dianage<l  in  1850  by  Thos  Maguire  k  Co.,  who  here  soon  promoted  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Jenny  Lind  theatre  upon  the  site,  which  again  yielded  to  the  city 
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blow,  and  robbed,  perhaps  to  be  hurled  from  some 
Tarpeian  projection  into  the  bay.     West  of  this  quar- 

hall,  as  described  elsewhere.  Its  former  neighbor,  Demson's  Ezchanee,  for 
liquors  and  cu^  had  been  absorbed  by  otner  enterprises^  and  scmtnward 
along  the  row  in  1850  figured  the  Empire  house  of  Dooge  k  Bucklin,  and  the 
Cresceut  City  house  of  Winley  k  Lear,  the  firm  of  Thurston  k  Reed,  and  the 
dry -goods  establishment  of  6.  F.  Davesa  k  Co.  Opposite,  on  the  s.  w.  cor- 
ner of  Clay,  stood  that  Yerba  Bnena  landmark,  the  story -and -a-half  tiled  adobe 
^]^ity  hotel,  devoted,  with  out-buildiuffs,  to  trayellers,  jgamblers,  and  offices,  the 
latter  including  for  a  time  those  of  the  alcaldes.  Higher  on  Clay  st  rose  the 
well-known  Ward  or  Bryant  house,  and  intermediate  the  offices  of  F.  Argeuti 
k  Co.  (T.  Allen),  bankers;  Peter  Dean,  Berford  k  Co.'s  express,  and  Baldwin  k 
Co.,  jewellers.    Another  jewelry  firm,  Loring  k  Ho^,  occupicMd  Ward's  court. 

Along  the  west  side  of  the  plaza  stood  the  public  school-house,  which  had 
been  converted  into  concert  hall  and  police-station,  and  the  adobe  custom- 
house bordering  on  Washington  st,  which  had  been  useil  for  municipal  offices 
for  a  time.  Down  along  Washington  st  the  A  Ita  Ca^forfua  publishing  office  of 
K  (rilbert  k  Co.  faced  the  plaza,  and  eastward  to  the  comer  were  Uie  bank- 
ing-house of  Palmer,  Cook,  k  Co.  and  the  offices  of  Glaysen  &;  Co.  (W.  Tinte- 
nian),  and  Stevenson  (J.  D.)  &;  Parker  (W.  C),  land  aeents.  Theirs  was  an 
adobe  building  in  1850,  replacing  the  Colonnade  hotel  of  1848,  and  soon  to 
yield  to  other  occupants,  notably  the  Bella  Union.  Wric^ht  k  Co.'8  Miners' 
bank,  which  stood  at  this  comer  a  while,  may  l)e  said  to  have  revived  in  the 
Veranda  on  the  N.  E.  comer.  On  the  plaza  was  also  Lafian's  building,  chiefly 
'with  lawyers'  offices,  as  Wilson,  Benham,  k  Rice,  llfath.  Holland  Ogden 
Hoffman,  jr,  Norton,  Satterlee,  k  Norton.  Along  Kearnv  st,  toward  Sac- 
ramento st,  were  the  offices  of  Thurston  k  Reed,  P.  D.  Van  Blarcom,  com. 
mers;  Ansalin,  Mcrandol,  k  Co.,  importers,  on  the  Sacramento  comer;  C. 
Lux,  stock  dealer;  Newfield,  Walter,  k  Co.,  Trcadwell  k  Co.,  S.  Howard, 
clothing,  etc. ;  the  Commercial-st  comers  were  occupied  by  Van  Houten  k 
Co.'s  meat  market;  here  the  Tammany  Hall  of  the  Hounds,  and  Rowe's  cir- 
cus had  «too<l  a  while,  facing  the  adobe  dwelling  of  Vioget,  the  surveyor,  in 
which,  or  adjoining,  Madam  Rosalie  kept  a  restaurant.  '  upposite  were  the 
noted  New  York  bakery  of  Swan  k  Thompson,  and  San  Josi  hotel  of  T.  N. 
Starr  (or  J.  G.  Shepard  k  Co.). 

In  the  next  section  toward  California  st  were  established  Adelsdorfcr  k 
Schwarz,  McDonald  (W.  F.  &  S.  G.)  &  Co.  (J.  K.  Bailey,  A.  T.  Cool,  J.  M. 
Teller),  Kroning,  Plump,  k  Ruiige,  com.  mers,  the  latter  at  the  California 
corner;  A.  H.  Sibley  k  Co. ;  at  the  Sacramento  comer  were  also  B.  Courtois* 
dry-jjoods  store;  Mrs  C.  Bouch,  crcxikery;  Merchants'  hotel.  Between  Cali- 
fornia and  Pino  sts  appears  to  have  been  another  New  York  bakery,  by  R. 
W.  Acker,  and  near  the  present  California  market  was  the  Kearny -st  market 
by  Blattner  &  Smith.  Here  were  also  three  groceries  of  Atter  &  Carter,  Lam- 
mer  k  Waterman,  and  Potter  an<l  Lawton;  Geo.  A.  Worn,  Ed.  Porter,  £ug. 
Bottchcr,  and  C.  F.  Dunokcr  are  marked  as  com.  mers,  the  latter  two  at 
the  California  comer,  and  Porter  south  of  Pine  st.  Beyond  Pine  were  Chip- 
man,  Brown,  k  Co.,  grocers,  Hy.  Rapp,  storage.  Brown's  (Phil. )  hotel,  and  tne 
Masonic  hall,  followed  by  scattered  dwellings  along  the  new  plank  road  to 
the  mission.  Dupont  st  partook  of  the  Keamy-st  elements  of  business, 
though  little  contaminated  uy  gambling.  The  northern  part  was  assigned  to 
residences,  among  them  the  dwellings  of  W.  S.  Clark,  the  broker,  and  Rev. 
A.  Williams,  between  Vallejo  and  Pacific  sts.  At  the  latter  comer  Morgan 
&  Batters  kept  a  grocery,  and  beyond  rose  the  Globe  hotel  of  Mrs  B.  V. 
Koch,  the  dry-gooois  shop  of  Cohen,  Kaufmann,  k  Co.,  and  the  office  of  C. 
Koch,  mer.  At  the  Jackson-st  comers  of  Dupont  st  stood  the  Albion  house 
of  B.  Keesing,  and  Harm's  (H. )  hotel;  and  here,  at  the  N.  E.  comer,  a  three- 
Htory  building  was  contracted  for  in  Sept.  1849  by  the  California  guard,  the 
first  military  company  of  the  city,  for  ^1,000.     At  the  Washington-st  cor- 
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ter,  up  Vallejo  and  Broadway  streets,  with  the  Catho- 
lic church  and  buU-ring,  and  northward  along  the  hill, 

ner  was  another  hotel,  the  Excellent  hoase  of  Jas  Dyson,  also  the  dry-goods 
shop  of  Hess  &  Bra,  the  office  of  Maame  &  Dee,  and  the  residence  of 
Cr.  Beck.  Intennediate  were  Mich.  Casaforth,  mer.,  and  Johnson  &  Co., 
draegists.  / 

In  the  section  south  of  Washington  st  stood  on  the  east  side  the  houses  of  f  Iu'CjI^ 
Gillespie  and  Noe;  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Clay  the  casa  grande  of 
Richardson,  on  the  site  of  his  tent,  the  first  habitation  in  Yerba  Buena,  and      ^ 
which  stood  till  1852.     On  the  opposite  west  comer,  the  site  of  the  first  house      fii  •i^. 
in  Yerba  Buena,  Leeee's,  rose  the  St  Francis  hotel,  a  three-story  edifice  formed 
of.  several  superimposed  imported  cottaaes  managed  by  W.  H.  Parker. 

On  the  o]^posite  comer  Moffitt  A  (x>.,  assayers  and  bankers,  and  Sill  ft 
Conner's  stationery  and  book  shop,  the  first  regular  stationerv  store  in  the 
city,  it  is  claimed.  Northward,  Mullot  &  Co.,  com.  mers.  and  Jos.  Smith*a 
provision  shop. 

On  the  Sacramento-st  comer  Nath.  Gray  had  an  undertakers  shop^ 
and  at  the  California  end  Jaa  Dows,  of  vigibunce  fame,  had  a  liquor  store. 
Boyond  him  C.  L.  Taylor  exhibited  the  sign  of  a  lumber  and  com.  mer. 
Stockton  st  was  essentially  for  residences,  with  many  neat  houses  from 
Clay  st  northward.  At  Green  st  stood  a  two-story  dwelling  from  Boston, 
occupied  by  F.  Ward,  and  removed  only  in  1865;  opposite  was  the  lumber- 
yard of  A.  W.  Bicnshaw,  and  a  little  northward  Hy.  Pierce's  Eagle  bakery; 
at  the  VaUejo  comer  P.  F.  Sanderwasser  kept  a  grocery;  southward  rose  tn^ 
American  hotel,  which  was  for  a  time  the  city  hall,  the  residences  of  Gilder- 
Taeister  and  De  Fremery,  and  south  of  Broadway,  Merrill's  house.  At  the 
N.  E.  Pacific  comer  was  the  Shades  tavern  of  1848,  and  southward  the  gro- 
cery of  Eildy  (J.  C. )  &  Co.  At  the  Washington-st  comers  were  the  houses  of 
W.  D.  M.  Howard,  and  Palmer,  of  Beck  &  Palmer;  and  at  the  Sacramento 
end,  those  of  Jas  Bowles,  Jonat  Cade,  and  Crumnie,  mers.  Powell  st,  of  the 
same  stamp  as  the  preceding,  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  three  churches: 
Trinity,  Rev.  F.  S.  Mines;  Methodist  Episcopal,  Rev.  W.  Taylor;  and  Grace 
<-  hapel,  Rev.  S.  L.  Ver  Mehr.  The  latter  two  resided  on  Jackson  st  near 
PowelL  Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler  lived  at  the  comer  of  Union.  Three  other 
tcniplej  existed  on  adjoining  cross-streets.  At  the  n.  w.  Washington  comer 
a  two-story  brick  building  was  al)out  to  be  erected,  which  with  subsequent 
changes  in  grades  received  two  additional  stories.     At  the  N.  E.  corner  of  ^ 

Broadway  O.  Mowry  had  an  adobe  cottage;  at  the  comers  of  Green  st  lived  ^^ 

€.  Hoback  and  Chas  Joseph.  AV'*'*^^ 

At  the  comer  of  FiU)ert  sf  was  the  adobe  dwelling  of  Ira  Brionea,  by  which  ^r 
the  main  path  to  the  presidio  turned  westward  to  cross  the  Russian  hill, 
]>ast  market  gardens  and  dairies,  with  scattered  cottages,  sheds,  an<l  butch- 
ers* shambles.  On  the  ridge  stood  the  house  of  L.  Haskell,  overlooking  the 
hollow  intervening  toward  Black  Point,  beyond  which  lay  Washerwoman's 
lagoon,  a  name  confirmed  to  it  by  the  laumlry  here  established  by  A.  T. 
Easton,  patronized  by  the  Pacific  mail  line.  The  presidio  was  then  not  the 
trim  expanse  of  buildings  now  to  be  seen,  but  stood  represented  by  some 
dingy -looking  juiobes,  supplemented  by  barn-like  barracks,  and  a  few  neater 
cottages  for  the  officers,  while  beyond,  at  the  present  Fort  Point,  crumbling 
walls  fronted  the  scantv  earth-works  with  their  rusty,  blustering  guns. 

North  Bench  was  becoming  known  as  a  lumber  deT)ository.  Geo.  H. 
Ensign  figured  as  dealer  in  this  commodity,  and  near  niin,  on  Mason  by 
Francisco  st,  Harry  Mciggs,  of  dawning  aldermanic  fame,  liad  availed  him- 
self of  the  brook  fed  by  two  springs  to  erect  a  saw-milL  Close  by  stood 
Capt.  Welsh's  hide-house,  by  the  road  leading  to  the  incipient  wharf  which 
foresha^lowed  a  sj)eedy  and  more  imposing  structure. 

On  Union  st,  near  Mason,  Wm  Sharron,  broker  and  commission  merchant, 
had  his  residence.     On  Green  st  the  number  of  resident  business  men  in- 
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the  Hispano- Americans  were  grouping  round  what  was 
then  termed  Little  Chile ;  while  less  concentrated,  the 

ereaaed.  A.  Hugnes  and  Rob.  McCleiutchan  lived  near  Stockton  and  Tay- 
lor, respectively,  and  Levi  S  to  well,  of  Williams  k  Co.,  near  the  former. 
Between  Stockton  and  Powell  Capt.  Tibbey,  as  he  declares  in  his  SUU,,  MS., 
19,  had  erected  a  section-made  house  from  Hawaii  for  his  wife.  A  similar 
bouse  from  Boston,  near  Stockton  st,  was  in  1850  occupied  by  F.  Ward.  It 
stood  till  18G5.  On  Vallejo  were  to  be  found  G.  Bilton,  Rob.  Graham,  Edm. 
Hodson,  and  Thos  Smith,  merchants,  between  Stockton  and  PowelL  In  the 
Mock  below  rose  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  by  its  side  extended  the 
boll-fighting  arena,  so  dear  to  the  Mexicans  as  a  compensatory  aftermath  to 
the  solemn  restraint  of  the  worship.  All  around  and  along  the  slopes  of  Tele- 
graph hill  extended  the  dwellings  of  this  nationality,  and  among  them,  on 
Broadway  between  Stockton  and  Ihipont,  the  more  imposing  quarter  of  Jos. 
Sanchez,  broker.  The  block  below,  l>etween  Dupont  and  Montgomery,  has 
been  alluded  to  as  containing  an  undesirable  collection  of  low  drinking-dens» 
fringed  by  the  abodes  of  Sydney  convicts  and  other  scum. 

On  Pacific  st  began  the  business  district  proper  once  more,  sprinkled  with 
several  inns,  such  as  Crescent  house  of  S.  Harding,  Mclntire  house.  Planter *8 
hotel  of  J.  Sti^all,  and  Waverly  house  of  B.  F.  Buoknell,  the  latter  a  four- 
story  frame  budding,  on  the  less  reputable  north  side,  charging  $5  a  day.  In 
this  block,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  were  the  offices  of  Boechultz 
ft  Miller,  and  Brown  k  Phillips,  merchants;  Salmon  &;  Ellis,  ship  and  com. 
mer.;  Wilson  &  Co.,  grocers,  Jackson  &  Shirley,  crockerv  and  grocery. 
Above,  between  Kearny  and  Dupont,  resided  J.  B.  Weller,  subsequently  gov- 
ernor, of  the  firm  of  Weller,  Jones,  &  Kinder;  near  by  W.  H.  West  kept  a 
grocery,  and  A.  A  Austin  a  bakery.  Higher  up  toward  Stockton  were  Fox, 
O'Connor,  aud  Cumming,  and  F.  Kauffman  k  Co.,  dry-goods  dealers.  Ad- 
joining stood  a  groggery  which  had  since  184G  dispensed  refreshments  to  way- 
farers to  the  presidio.  Above,  between  Mason  and  Powell,  rose  Bunker  Hill 
house,  CTaced  for  a  time  by  the  later  bankers  Flood  and  O'Brien.  On  Jack- 
son st,  between  Mason  and  Powell,  were  several  prominent  residents,  includ- 
ing C.  II.  Ct>ok,  com.  n^Jr.,  and  at  tlie  Stockton  comer  lived  W.  H.  Davij. 
At  the  corner  of  Virginia  st,  a  lane  stretching  below  Powell  st,  between  Broad- 
way and  Washington,  stood  the  First  Congregational  church,  lie  v.  T.  D.  Hunt. 
Here  was  also  the  office  of  Blanchard  k  Carpenter.  Below  Stockton  were  Mayer, 
Bro.,  &  Co.,  grocers;  C.  Prcchet  &  Co.,  druggists;  H.  M.  Snyder,  stoves.  Below 
Dupont,  Capt.  W.  Chard,  Carter,  Fuller,  &  Co.,  Hy.  Mackie,  Ben.  ReynoliLj, 
Jas  Stevenson,  com,  mers;  Clias  Durbee,  mer.;  Johnson  &  Caufield,  clothing; 
J.  Leclere,  aen.  store;  J.  Benelon,  French  store.  The  Ohio  house  is  placed  here, 
and  the  Philadelphia  house  where  began  the  fire  of  Sept.  1850,  and  below  Kearny 
the  California  house  of  J.  Cotter  k  Co.  Here  flourished  the  Evening  PicayunCy 
Gihou  &  Co.,  and  two  French  establishments,  Dupasquier  k  Co.,  and  F.  Schultz* 
Freuch-^ootls  shop;  S.  Martin,  importer;  W.  &  C.  rickett,  Schesser  k  Vaii- 
bcrgcn,  mera;  J.  &  M.  Phclan,  wholesale  liquor  dealers;  Joel  Noah,  clothing. 

On  Washington  st,  at  the  comer  of  Mason,  stood  H.  Husband's  bath- 
house; btslow  was  the  grocery  of  W.  E.  Rowland;  and  between  Stockton  and 
Dupont  sts  C.  S.  Bates  kept  a  ilnigcist  shop.  Above  this,  the  First  Baptist 
church,  Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler.  At  the  corner  of  Washington  lane,  which  ran 
below  Dupont  to  Jackson  st,  Bauer's  <1  rug-store  was  nrst  opened.  Below 
Kearny  st  ran  another  cross-lane  to  Jackson,  Maiden  lane,  on  which  C.  Nut- 
ting had  established  a  smithy  and  iron- works,  while  adjoining  him,  on  the 
corner,  were  the  W^ashincton  baths  of  Mygatt  k  Bryant.  Opposite  this  lane, 
to  Merchant  st,  ran  Duiil>ar  alley,  so  named  after  Dunbar's  California  bank, 
at  its  mouth.  At  the  parallel  passage,  De  Boom  avenue,  A.  Muller  ha<l 
opened  a  liotel,  and  near  oy  a  brick  buuding  was  going  up  for  theatrical  pur- 

res.     On  the  north  side  C.  L.  Ross  had  in  1848-9  kept  his  New  York  store, 
the  same  section,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery  sts,  were  the  offices 
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cognate  French  sought  their  proximity  along  Jackson 
street,  with  two  hotels  oflfering  significaut  welcome  at 

of  Bodenheim  &  Sharff,  Dmdar  &  Gibbs,  Reynolds  &;  Letter,  Marriesse  & 
Barthey,  Medina,  Hartog,  &  Co.,  J.  S.  Moore  &  Co.  (F.  Michael),  Morris,  Levi, 
k  Co.,  F.  Gibba,  Galland,  Hart,  &  Co.,  Arnold  &  Winter,  com.  mers;  P. 
Schlosa  &  Co.,  mers;  It,  k  J.  Blum,  L.  A.  Hart  &  Co.,  Steinberscr  k  Kauf- 
man, A.  Kiser,  Rosenzweig  k  Lask,  M.  Levi  k  Co.,  Potedaincr  &  Kosenl>anm, 
clothing;  W.  D.  Forman  k  Co.,  grocers;  Hastinsb  &  Co.  (S.  &;  T.  W.),  variety 
store;  Smiley  (Jas),  Kom,  k  Co.,  hardware;  Roi).  Turnbull,  broker.  , 

At  the  head  of  Clav  st  stood  the  City  hospital  of  Dr  P.  Smith,  destroved' 
Oct.  31,  1850.  Near  oy,  above  Stockton  st,  was  the  paper  warehouse  of  G. 
A.  Brooks  and  the  house  of  Jas  Crook,  mer.  Below  Stockton  st  ran  the  ^ 
^rallel  Pike  st,  at  the  comer  of  which  stood  the  post-office,  at  a  rental  of 
97,200  a  year.  Since  its  first  location  on  the  N.  w.  comer  of  Washington 
and  Montgomery  sts  it  had  been  moved  to  the  n.  e.  comer  of  Washington 
and  Stockton,  then  to  the  above  location,  and  in  1851  to  a  zinc-covered  build- 
ing on  the  N.  K.  comer  of  Dupont  and  Clay  sts.  So  much  for  tlie  instability 
which  stamped  the  city  and  county  generally  in  these  early  days.  At  the 
other  comer  rose  the  Bush  house  of  IIv.  Bush,  a  few  steps  above  the  fashion- 
able  St  Francis  hotel,  and  opposite  WooclrufiTs  jewelry  shop.  On  Pike  st, 
th.*  latter  well-known  R.  B.  Woodward  kept  a  coffee  shop.  Near  by,  on 
Hay  st,  resided  Allen  Pierce  and  A.  A.  Selover.  Between  Dupout  st  and 
the  placa  was  the  book-store  of  Wilson  &  Spaulding,  and  the  hardware  shop 
of  Aug.  Morrison.  Clay  st  below  Kearny  was  mainlv  a  dry-goods  row,  to 
judge  from  the  number  of  the  dealers,  as  Lacombe  k  Co.,  importers;  W.  E. 
Keyes,  Hy.  Kraft  k  Co.,  Moore,  Tickenor,  &;  Co.,  Josiah  Morris,  on  Clay  st 
row,  J.  B.  Simpson,  Ulmer  k  Co.,  Oscar  Uny,  dealers;  besides  Geo.  Bergo, 
Lewis  Lewis,  Isaac  Myers,  who  advertised  both  dry  goods  and  clothing,  there 
Were  also  the  special  clothing-stores  of  Hellor,  Lehman,  k  Co.  ( W.  Cohen),  Jos. 
Goldstein,  Langiield,  k  Co.  (S.  k  J.  Haningsberger),  Kelsev,  Smith,  k  Risley. 
The  street  boasted  moreover  of  two  bankers,  rage  (F.  W.),  Bacon,  &  Co. 
(D.  ChamWrs,  Hy.  Haight)  and  B.  Davidson,  agent  for  Rothschild;  C.  Piatt, 
mer.;  Cohn  Kauf&nau  k  Co.  (A.  Ticroflf)*  W.  M.  Jacobs,  Sinton  k  Bagley, 
Hawks,  Parker,  &  Co.,  Lamed  k  Sweet,  Pioche  k  Bayerque,  com.  mers,  and 
several  connected  with  dry  goods;  P.  Rutlcdge  &  Co.,  tinsmitlis;  Bennett  k 
Kirby,  hartlware;  Tillman  k  Dunn,  manuf.  jewellers;  Hayes  k  Bailev  (or 
Lyndall),  jewellers;  M.  Lewis,  importer  of  watches;  Stedman  &  White, 
watchmakers;  Sanchez  Bros  (B.  &  8.),  real  estate  brokers;  Marriott  (F.)  &  ,  y 
Anderson,  monetary  agents,  in  Cross  k  Hobson's  building,  on  the  N.  side,  0'*1f^^ 
half-way  to  Montgomery  st;  opposite  ha<l  long  stootl  Vioget's  or  Portsmouth 
house.  Dr  A.  J.  Bowie,  and  Dr  Wm  Rabe,  druggist;  Chipman  &  Woodman's 
Clay-st  reading-rooms;  C.  EUeard  s  oyster-rooms,  N.  side;  Adelphi  theatre,  .s. 
side. 

On  the  short  parallel  Commercial  st,  not  yet  fully  opened,  figured  tlie 
Commercial -street  house,  P.  8.  Gordon;  the  Ath»*neum  Exhibition  of  Dr 
Colyer;  J.  W.  Tucker,  jeweller;  G.  W.  Dart,  drinking-saloon,  and  about  to 
open  baths  on  Montgomery  st. 

Sacramento  st  was  already  l>ecoming  known  as  Little  China,  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  Mongol  merchants  upon  its  north  line,  on  cither  si<le  of 
Lhipont  st,  but  this  had  not  as  yet  involved  a  loss  of  caste,  for  several  promi- 
nent people  occupied  the  section  between  Dupont  an<l  Kearny  st.  Folbom 
lived  m  a  house  built  by  Leidesdorff  on  the  n.  side;  Halleck,  Peachy,  k  Bil- 
linss,  counsellors,  Piingsthom,  Hey  man,  k  Co.,  com.  mers,  (iibson  k  Tibbits, 
had  their  offices  here;  Convert  k  Digrol  kept  a  fancy -coods  shop;  Selby  (T.) 
A  Post  (Phd.),  metal  dealers.  In  the  section  below  ICeamy  st:  Fitzgerahl, 
Bausch,  Brewster,  k  Co.,  SimonsfieM,  Bach,  &  Co.,  W.  M.  Coughlin,  Cramer, 
Raubach,  k  Co.,  gen.  importers;  Spech  k  Baugher,  G.  H.  Beach,  J.  B.  &  A. 
J.  George,  D.  S.  Hewlett  k  Co.  (B.  Richardson),  Tower,  Wood,  &  Co.,  D.  J. 
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Clark  Point.  Little  China  was  already  forming  on 
Sacramento  street,  and  the  widely  scattered  Germans 
had  a  favorite  resort  at  the  end  of  Montgomery  street. 

Mavrenuer  (of  WallU  k  Co.,  Stockton),  Lambert  &  Co.  (F.  F.  Low,  later  ffov.), 
com.  mors;  F.  Ro3enbanm,  dry  goods  &  jobbing;  Cooper  k  Co.  (J.  £  I.), 
Siniun  Heiter,  S.  Rosentlial,  U.  Unger,  Adelsdorfer  &  Ncustadter,  dry  goods; 
J.  M.  Caughlin,  Simmons,  Lilly,  &  Co.,  Swift  &;  Bro.  (S.  &  J.);  gen.  dealers; 
Jos.  E.  de  la  Montafia,  stoves,  etc. ;  Kelly  &;  Henderson,  J.  Shup,  ^^^i'  & 
Story,  grocers;  D.  J.  Oliver  &  Co.,  D.  C.  McGlynn,  paints;  Oreo,  vowels, 
furniture;  Byi'on  house,  bv  Bailey  &  Smith,  and  the  Raphael  and  Marye  res- 
taurants, llie  third  wooden  house  on  the  street  was  imported  by  Bluxome, 
the  famous  vi^;ilance  secretary,  and  in  this,  probably  a  double  cottage,  J.  R. 
Oamiss  had  his  office.  On  California  st,  below  Stockton,  were  tiie  fashion- 
able boarding-houses  of  Mrs  Petit  and  Leland,  both  on  the  M.  side,  the  Mur- 
ray house  of  Jas  Hair,  and  among  residences,  those  of  Whitmore,  bought  of 
Rodman  Price  and  Gen.  Caznoau,  a  three-story  frame  building,  of  sections 
rescued  from  a  wreck.  It  stood  on  the  s.  w.  comer  of  Dupont  st.  On  the 
north  side,  near  Kearny  st,  in  a  two-story  house,  lived  the  rich  and  erratic 
Dr  Jones,  dressiug  like  a  grandee,  and  hoarding  gold,  it  was  said.  In  the 
section  below  Kearny  st  was  the  U.  S.  <][uartenna8ter*s  office,  Capt.  Folsom; 
Salas,  Bascunen,  Fehrman,  &  Co.,  Ed.  Vischer,  Hort  Bros,  White  Bros,  O.  B. 
Jennings,  mers  anrl  importers;  Louis  Bruch,  Elsche,  Wapler,  k  Co.,  Ruth, 
Tissot  (S.  C),  k  Co.,  com.  mers,  the  latter  two  at  the  comer  of  Spring  st;  J. 
S.  Hershaw,  gen.  grocer;  P.  Naylor,  iron,  tin,  etc.,  in  the  brick  building 
erected  on  the  later  Cal.  market  site,  for  Fitzgerald,  Bausch,  &;  Brewster; 
Nelson  k  Baker,  blacksmiths,  on  Webb  st.  In  this  lane  Capt.  Hewlitt,  of 
thj  New  York  volunteers,  built  a  boarding-house,  on  the  w.  side,  and  here 
was  the  residence  of  the  Fujlfijr  family,  which  owned  half  the  block.  Jas 
Ward  had  a  cottage  nearer  Montgomery  st,  which  became  a  boarding-house, 
perhaps  the  Duxbury  house  of  All).  Marshall.  The  Elephant  house  of  A.  G. 
Oakcs,  and  tlie  l>ramatic  museum  of  Robinson  k  Everard,  were  not  far  from 
the  Circus  site. 

Southward  we  come  once  more  to  the  odd  scattered  habitations,  shanties, 
and  tents,  which  intervened  between  the  bare  sand  hills  and  chaparral -fringed 
hollow.  On  Pine  st,  above  Montgomery  st,  I  find  the  office  of  E.  Brown, 
mer.,  and  Richelieu's  hotel  with  its  French  restaurant.  Along  Kearny  ct 
to  Third,  and  up  Mission  st  led  the  path  to  Mission  Dolores,  much  frequented, 
especially  on  Sundays,  and  by  equestrians,  for  the  sand  made  walking  too 
tiresome.  This  route  was  now  about  to  be  improved  by  the  construction 
of  a  plank  road,  under  grant  of  Nov.  1850,  for  seven  years,  to  C.  L.  \Vilsoa 
and  his  partners,  with  a  stock  of  $150,000.  It  was  finished  by  the  following 
8i)riiig  for  $1)6,000,  and  paid  eight  per  cent  monthlv  interest  to  the  share- 
holders. The  toll  charged  was  25  cents  for  a  mounted  man,  75  c.  for  vehicles, 
81  for  wagons  with  four  animals;  driven  stock,  5  or  10  cts.  The  toll-gate 
was  moved  successively  from  Post  st.  Third  st.  Mission  and  Fourth,  and  be- 
yond. In  some  places,  as  at  Seventh  st,  the  swamps  were  such  as  to  make 
niling  useless  and  require  corduroy  formation,  yet  this  settled  in  time  five 
feet.  The  city  was  too  heavily  in  debt  to  undertake  the  construction;  and 
while  the  mayor  vetoed  the  grant  to  a  private  firm,  the  legislature  confirmed 
it.  By  selling  half  the  interest  Wilson  got  funds  to  complete  the  road. 
Subsequently  the  company  opened  Folsom  st  to  ward  off  competition,  and 
still  divided  three  per  cent  a  month.  For  details  conceminff  the  plank  road, 
see  Par.  News,  PicxiyMne^  Nov.  4,  20,  1850,  et  seq.;  HUtdts  S.  F,,  151-^; 
Annals  S.  F,,  297-8;  Barry  and  PaUenn  Men  and  Mem.,  108-9. 

Mission  st  presented  the  best  exit  south-westward,  for  Market  st  re- 
mained obstructed  hmg  after  1856  by  several  ridges,  one  hill  at  the  comer  of 
Dupont  st  alone  measuring  89  ft  in  height.  The  hill  at  Second  st,  fiercely 
contested  by  squatters  in. the  early  fifties  against  Woodworth,  the  vigilance 
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Dupont  street  bore  a  more  sedate  appearance,  with 
its  mixture  of  shops  and  residences,  its  armory  at 
Jackson  street  for  the  first  city  guard,  and  its  land- 
marks in  Richardson's  casa  grande  on  the  site  of  his 
tent,  the  first  habitation  in  Yerba  Buena,  and  in 
Leese's  house,  the  first  proper  building  of  the  pueblo, 
both  at  the  Clay-street  comers  below  the  post-office. 
Stockton  street,  stretching  from  Sacramento  to  Green 
streets,  presented  the  neatest  cluster  of  dweUmgs, 
and  Powell  street  was  the  abode  of  churches;  for  of 
the  six  temples  in  operation  in  the  middle  of  1850, 
three  graced  its  sides,  and  two  stood  upon  cross-streets 
within  half  a  block.  Mason  street,  above  it,  was 
really  the  western  limit  of  the  city,  as  Green  street 
was  the  northern.  Beyond  Mason  street  ran  the  trail 
to  the  presidio,  past  scattered  cottages,  cabins,  and 
sheds^  midst  dairies  and  gardens,  with  a  branch  path 

president,  had  by  that  time  vanished  into  the  bay.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
a  few  early  occupants  on  the  upper  Market  st.  At  the  Stockton  and  Ellis 
junction  J.  Sullivan  had  a  cottage,  Merrill  one  on  the  later  Jesuit  college  site, 
and  on  Masou  ut  near  Eddy,  Hv.  Gcrke  of  viticultural  fauie  rejoiced  in  an  at- 
tractive two-story  peaked-roof  residence;  near  by  lived  a  French  gardener. 
This  was  the  centre  of  Saint  Ann  Valley,  through  which  led  a  Ics8-U8e<l  trail 
to  the  mission,  by  way  of  Bush  and  Stockton  sts,  passing  Judge  Burritt's 
house  and  I>r  Oates*  at  the  8.w.  comer  of  Geary  and  Stockton  sts,  facing  the 
hi^h  sand  hill  which  covered  the  present  Union  square.  At  the  s.  w.  end  of 
this  square  rose  a  three-story  laundry.  The  site  of  the  present  citv  hall,  at 
the  junction  of  McAllister  st,  the  authorities  in  Feb.  iSoO  set  aside  for  the 
Yerba  Buena  cemetery,  Ver  ilehr'a  Checkered  L{fe,  344,  ^hich  had  first  existed 
at  the  bay  terminus  of  Vallejo  st,  and  subsequently  for  a  brief  time  on  the 
north-west  slope  toward  North  Beach,  near  Wadhin^ton  square.  Benton,  in 
Hayes*  CaL  NoUs,  v.  GO.  The  new  site  was  the  dreariest  of  thein  all,  relieved 
by  a  solitary  mauzauita  with  blood-red  stalk  midst  the  stunted  shrubbery. 

From  the  cemetery  a  path  led  past  C.  V.  Gillespie's  house  to  Mission  st, 
at  Sixth  st,  where  began  a  bridge  for  crossing  the  marsh  extending  to  Eightii 
8t.  To  the  left,  at  the  8.  w.  comer  of  Harrison  and  Sixth,  or  Simmons  st, 
Kuy.  the  jeweller,  had  a  country  residence  which  was  so(m  o^Hsned  as  a  pleas- 
iire'jfanlen,  especiallv  for  Germans.  John  Center,  the  later  capitalist,  was  a 
gart^ner  in  tne  vicmity.  At  the  mouth  of  Mission  creek  lived  Rosset. 
Beyond  the  bridge  Stepnen  C.  Massett,  'Jeemes  Pipes,' ha<l  for  a  time  a 
cottage.  Then  came  the^jiQZjlY  road-side  inn,  near  Potter  st,  with  its  chained 
hear.  Further  back  stood  the  Half-way  house  of  Tom  Hayes,  witli  inviting 
Bhrublxjry.  Near  the  present  Woodward's  Gardens  a  brook  was  crosse(^ 
after  which  the  road  was  clear  to  the  mission,  where  a  number  of  dwellings 
clustered  round  the  low  adobe  church,  venerable  in  its  dilapidation  Valencia, 
Noe,  Guerrero,  Haro,  Bemal,  whose  names  arc  preservecf  in  streets  and  hills 
around,  and  (\  Brown,  Denmston,  Nuttman,  and  Jack  Powers,  were  anion^  the 
residents.  The  centre  of  attraction  was  the  Mansion  house  where  Bob  Kid 
I'jy  an<l  C.  V.  Stuart  dispensed  milk  punches  to  crowds  of  cavaliers,  to  whom 
the  frequent  Mexican  attire  gave  a  picturesque  coloring. 
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to  the  Marine  Hospital  on  Filbert  street,  and  another 
to  the  North  Beach  anchorage,  where  speculators 
were  planning  a  wharf  for  attracting  settlement  in 
this  direction. 

The  accommodations  offered  to  arrivals  in  1849  were 
most  precarious  in  character.  Any  shed  was  con- 
sidered fit  for  a  lodging-house,  by  placing  a  line  of 
bunks  along  the  sides,  and  leaving  the  occupant  fre- 
quently to  provide  his  own  bed-clothea*^  Such  crude 
arrangements  prevailed  to  some  extent  also  at  the 
hotels,  of  which  there  were  several.  The  first  enti- 
tled to  the  name  was  the  City  Hotel,  a  story-and-a-  half 
adobe  building,  erected  in  1846  on  the  plaza,"  followed 
in  1848  by  the  noted  Parker  House,^  the  phoenix  of 
many  fires,  and  in  1849  by  a  large  number  of  others,** 

*^  Such  a  shed,  with  '  crates '  alonff  the  walls,  adjoined  the  City  hotel,  j 
Crop's  Events,  MS.,  13.     Bartlett,  atat,  MS.,  9,  mentions  three  tiers  of^ 
bunks  in  cue  room.     Many  were  glad  to  remain  on  board  the  vessel  which 
brought  them. 

**  On  s.  w.  comer  of  Clav  and  Kearny  sts.  The  half -story  consisted  of 
gable  garreta  beneath  the  tile  roof.  It  had  a  railed  porch,  and  square,  deep- 
silled  windows.  Parker  had  reopened  it  in  July  1848.  Larkms  Doc.,  vi.  144. 
Bayard  Taylor  obtained  a  garret  there  in  1849.  Eldorado,  55.  See  also 
MerrilCa  SUU,,  MS.,  3.  The  lease  of  $16,000  a  year  granted  in  1848  left  a 
lp.rge  profit  by  subdivisions  and  subrenting.  AUa  CaL,  Sept.  21,  1851,  and 
other  current  journals. 

^  On  the  east  side  of  the  plaza,  near  Washington  st,  where  the  old  city 
hall  now  stands.  It  was  a  two-story-and-a-half  frame  buililins  with  a  front- 
age of  GO  feet,  1)egun  i^  tlie  autumn  of  1848,  and  still  in  the  builder^s  hands  in 
April  1849,  when  lumber  cost  $600  per  1,000  feet.  LUtk*s  Stat.,  MS.,  3; 
Ghrinishxwa  Nar.,  MS.,  14.  It  rented  for  $9,000,  and  subsequently  for  $15,000 
per  month,  half  of  the  sum  paid  by  gamblers  who  occupied  the  second  floor. 
Subleases  brought  $50,000  profit.  Four  days  after  its  sale,  on  Dec.  20,  1849, 
it  was  burned.  By  May  4,  1850,  it  had  been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  only 
to  be  destroyed  the  day  of  its  completion.  The  lower  floor  was  asain  in 
operation  by  May  27th.  The  rebuilaiug,  including  the  Jenny  Lind  uieatrc, 
cost  $100,000.  It  was  once  more  re<luced  to  ashes  on  the  fire  anniversary  in 
the  following  year.  Within  a  week  lumber  was  on  the  ground  for  rebuild- 
ing. AUfi  CaL,  May  13,  1851;  Hemhaw^s  Stat.,  MS.,  1-2;  Buffums  Six  Month*, 
121-2;  Wooits*  Sixteen  Mo.,  46.  The  cost  of  the  first  builmng  was  placed  at 
$30,000.  AUa  Cat.,  May  27,  1850. 

'*  Broadway  and  Frcmcmt  hotels  near  Clark  Point  landing;  St  Francis, 
8.W.  comer  Clay  and  Ihipont,  a  four-story  building  formed  from  several 
cottages;  no  gambling;  managed  in  1850  by  Parker;  ravaged  by  a  solitary 
fire  on  Oct.  22,  1850;  Oliio  house  on  Jackson  between  Kearny  and  Dupont; 
German  house  on  Dupont  near  Washington;  Miiller's,  in  Townsend  avenue, 
on  Washington;  American  hotel,  with  dailv  business  of  $300;  U.  S.  hotel  of 
Mrs  King,  claiming  to  accommodate  200  lodgers;  Howard  hotel;  Merchants' 
hotel  of  Dearborn  and  Sherman;  Colonnade  house  of  Wm  Conway  on 
Kearny;  Ward  house  on  the  Clay-st  side  of  the  plaza;  Browns  hotel; 
Portsmouth  house   of  E.  P.   Jones;  G.  Denecke's  house  oa  the  comer  of 
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many  of  which  were  lodging-houses,  with  restaurants 
attached.  The  latter  presented  a  variety  even  greater 
than  the  other  in  methods  and  nationalities  of  owners, 
cooks,  and  waiters,  or  rather  stewards,  for  where  the 
servant  was  as  good  as  the  master  the  former  term 
was  deemed  disrespectful.  From  the  cheap  and  neat 
Chinese  houses,  marked  by  triangular  yellow  flags, 
wherein  a  substantial  meal  could  be  had  for  a  dollar, 
the  choice  extended  to  the  epicurean  Delmonico, 
where  five  times  the  amount  would  obtain  only  a 
meagre  dinner.  Intermediate  ranged  several  German, 
French,  and  Italian  establishments,  with  their  differ- 
ent specialties  by  the  side  of  plain  Yankee  kitchens, 
English  lunch-houses,  and  the  representative  fonda 
of  the  Hispano  element,  many  in  tents  and  some  in 
omnibuses,  which  proving  unavailable  for  traffic  were 
converted  to  other  uses.**     Little  mattered  the   na- 

Pacific  and  Sansome;  Sntter  hotel  and  restanrant  by  Ambrose  and  Ken- 
dall; Bamnm  house  of  Mitchell,  Carmon,  and  Spooner,  opened  on  Sept.  15, 
1S50,  on  C-ommercial  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny;  Ontario  nouse; 
Stockton  hotel  of  Starr  and  Brown,  on  Long  Wharf;  Healey  house,  opened 
in  Dec.  1849,  claimed  to  be  then  the  most  substantial  house  in  the  city; 
<rraham  house,  imported  bodily  from  Baltimore;  Congress  hall  used  for  ac- 
commodation. The  first  really  substantial  hotel  was  the  Union,  of  brick, 
four  and  a  half  stories,  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1850  by  Selover  &  Co.,  a  firm 
comiKwed  of  Alderman  Selover,  Middleton,  and  E.  V.  Joice.  It  was  built 
by  J.  W.  Priestly,  after  the  plan  of  H.  N.  White,  the  brick-work  embracing 
503,000  bricks,  contracted  for  completion  within  26  days.  The  chandeliers, 
gilt  frames,  etc.,  fitted  by  J.  B.  M.  Crooks  and  J.  S.  Caldwell.  It  extended 
Iwtween  Clay  and  Washington  for  100  feet,  with  a  frontage  of  29  feet  on  the 
cast  side  of  Kearny.  It  contained  100  rooms.  The  cost,  including  furni- 
ture, was  $250,000.  Burned  in  May  1851,  and  subsequently  it  became  a  less 
fashionable  resort.  The  construction  of  the  more  successful  Oriental  was 
l^egun  in  Nov.  1850,  at  the  comer  of  Bush  and  Battery.  Jones',  at  the  cor- 
riL'r  of  Sansome  and  California,  first  opened  as  a  hotel  by  Capt.  Folsom,  but 
unsuccessfully,  was  soon  converte<l  into  the  Tehama  house,  much  frequented 
hy  military  men.  For  these  and  other  hotels,  I  refer  to  A  Ua  Cal.^  May  27, 
1850;  Oct.  23,  1853;  Mar.  8,  1867;  Pac.  News,  Nov.  6,  8,  Dec.  6,  22.  25,  27, 
1S49;  Jan.  1,  3,  6,  Apr.  26,  27,  Oct.  22,  Nov.  9,  1850;  Col.  Courier,  Sept.  12, 
U,  1850;  8.  F.  Picayune,  Aug.  17,  30,  Sept.  12,  16,  1850;  5.  F.  Annals,  647 
et  seo^;  Bauer's  St^iL,  MS.,  2;  KimbaWs  JJkr.,  1850. 

^The  Bay  hotel  (Pet.  Gnevil)  and  the  Illinois  house  (S.  Anderson),  on 
Battery  st;  the  Bruner  house,  Lovejoy's  hotel  (J.  H.  Brown),  Lafayette  hotel 
(L.  Guiraud)  and  the  Albion  house  (Croxton  &  Ward),  on  Broadway  st;  on 
Pacific  st  were  the  Marine  hotel  (C.  C.  Stiles),  Hotel  du  Commerce  (C.  Ren- 
ault), Crescent  house  (Sam.  Harding),  Planters'  hotel  (J.  Stigall),  Mclntire 
house  and  the  Waverlv  house  (B.  F.  Bucknell);  on  Jackson  st  were  the  Com- 
mercial hotel  (J.  Fora  &  Co.),  Dalton  house  (S:nith  &  Hasty),  E.  Pascual's 
Fonda  Mejicana,  the  Philadelphia  house  and  J.  Cotter  &  Co.'s  California 
house.     On  Commercial  st  T.  M.  Rolliiij  kept  the  Kennebec  house,  and  P.  S. 
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ture  of  the  accommodation  to  miners  fresh  from  rough 
campsy  or  to  immigrants  long  imprisoned  within  foul 
hulkSy  most  of  them  half-starved  on  poorer  provis- 
ions. To  them  almost  any  restaurant  or  shelter 
seemed  for  a  while  at  least  a  haven  of  comfort.  Nor 
were  all  well  provided  with  funds,  and  like  the  prudent 
ones  who  had  come  with  the  determination  to  toil  and 
save,  they  preferred  to  leave  such  luxiu*ies  as  eggs 
at  seventy-five  cents  t6  a  dollar  each,  quail  and  duck 
at  from  two  to  five  dollars,  salads  one  and  a  half  to 
two  dollars,  and  be  content  with  the  small  slice  of 
plain  boiled  beef,  indifferent  bread,  and  worse  coffee 
served   at   the   dollar  places,^^  and  with  one  of  the 

Gordon  the  house  beairmg  the  name  of  the  street.     On  Monteomery  st  stood 
the  Star  house  (C.  Webster),  Irving  house,  Eureka  hotel  (J.  H.  Davis  &  Co. ), 
Montgomery  house,  Cape  Cod  house  (Crocker,  Evans,  &  Taylor).     Sansome 
st  containc<i  the  Merrimac  house  (Williams  &  Johnson),  New  Ensland  house 
.(W.  B.  Wilton),  and  the  New  Bedford  house  (Jno.  Britncll),  tnree  names 
likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  newly  arrived  wanderers  from  the  far  Blast. 
On   Kearny  st  were  the  Adams  (Jno.  Adams),  mansion  (Mrs  E.  Gordon), 
Mariposa  (B.  Vallafon),  Crescent  City  (Winley  &  Lear),  and  San  Jose  houses, 
and  tne  Graham  hotel,  which  latter  became  the  city  hall  in  1851.    On  Dupont 
st  I  find  the  Globe  hotel  (Mrs  B.  V.  Koch),  and  the  Albion  (B.  Keesing) 
Harm's  (H.)  and  Excellent  houses.     On  Clay  st   U.  Bush   kept  the   house 
which  took  his  name.     On  Sacramento  st  was  Bailey  &  Smith  s  Byron  house, 
and  California  st  contained  the  Murray  (Jas  Hair),  Duxbury  (A.  Marshall), 
and  Elephant  (A.  G.  Oakes)  houses.     Richelieu  hotel  was  on  Pine  st,  and 
over  in  the  Happy  and  Pleasant  Valley  region  the  Isthmus  hotel  proffered 
hospitality.     At  or  near  the  mission  wore  wayside  resorts,  such  as  the  Grizzlv^ 
near  Potter  st,  and  tlie  Mansion  house  of  Bob.  Ridley  and  C.  V.  Stuart.     On 
Sacramento  st  were  Raphaers  restaurant  and  that  of  Maryc.     On  Kearny 
st  1>et.  Clay  and  Sacramento  were  Mme  Rosalie's  restaurant,  and  Swan  and 
Thompson's  New  York  bakery.     Wm  Meyer  kept  a  coffee-house  on  Jackson 
st  at  tlie  water-front,  and  Nasn,  Patten,  and  Thayer's  Kremlin  restaurant  and 
saloon  stood  on  Commercial  st.     Besides  four  Chinese  restaurants,  on  Pacific, 
Jackson,  and  Washington  st  near  the  water-front,  charging  $1  for  a  dinner, 
Cassinrt  Sf^U.,  MS.,  14,  there  were  American  restaurants  at  the  same  price,  as 
Sinyth  Clark's.  BnrleU'8  SOtt.,  MS.,  8.     One  on  Broadway  was  in  full  blast 
while  its  ruins  were  still  smoking  after  the  first  great  fire.  Oanii^'  Early 
Daysy  MS.,  11).     There  were  the  U.  S.  and  California  houses  on  the  plaza, 
besides  a  French  restaurant,  wlioao  counterpart  existed  aldo  on  Dupont  st,  not 
far  from  a  large  (irerman  establishment  on  Pacific  st.     Then  there  were  the 
classical  Gothic  hall  and  Alhambra,  Tortini  s  of  Italian  savor,  the  Empire, 
Elleard's  on  Clay  st,  by  Tom  Harder,  Clayton's  near  by,  and  a  numl>er  of 
others,  some  advertised  in  A  Ita  C«/.,  May  27,  1850,  etc.,  and  Pac.  News.    Wood- 
ward of  tlie  later  noted  W'hat  Cheer  house  kept  a  coffee  shop  near  the  post- 
office  on  Pike  toward  Sacramento  st.  S.  F.  BulL^  Jan.  23,  1867.     Many  of  the 
hotels,  mentioned  above  coni1)ined   restaurants  and  lunching-placos  in  con- 
nection with  drinking-siiloons  and  other  establishments. 

*®Thi3  was  the  meal  at  City  hotel,  says  Crosby,  Events,  MS.,  14.  Some* 
times  sea-biscuits  and  dumplings  wouM  be  added.  Some  of  the  boarders 
kept  a  private  bottlo  of  pickles,  or  bought  a  potato  for  25  cents.  The  bill  of 
fare  at  Ward's  or  Delmonico's  read:   Oxtail  or  St  Juliea  soup,  V5c.  to  jj^l; 
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dozen  or  fifty  bunks  in  a  lodging-room  at  from  six  to 
twenty  dollars  a  week ;  for  a  room  even  at  the  ordinary 
hotel  cost  from  $25  to  $100  a  week,  while  at  Ward's 
it  rose  to  $250.*^  Offices  and  stores  were  leased  for 
sums  ranging  as  high  as  six  thousand  dollars  a  month , 
and  a  building  like  the  Parker  House,  on  the  plaza, 
brought  in  suorenting  large  profits  upon  the  $15,000 
monthly  lease. 

It  was  the  period  of  fancy  prices,  and  houses  and 
lots  shared  in  the  rule.  When  the  gold-seekers  who 
rushed  away  from  San  Francisco  in  1848  returned  in 
the  autumn  and  found  that  their  abandoned  lots  had, 
under  the  reviving  faith  in  the  city,  earned  for  many 
of  them  more  than  they  obtained  from  the  Sierra  with 
its  boasted  treasures,  then  speculation  took  a  fresh 
start  When,  with  the  ensuing  year,  immigrants 
poured  in;  when  ships  crowded  the  harbor;  when 
tents  and  sheds  multiplied  by  the  thousand,  and  houses 

salmon  or  fish  in  small  variety,  $1.50;  entrees,  of  stews,  sausage,  meats,  etc., 
§1  to  $1.50;  roast  meats  ranged  from  beef,  the  cheapest,  at  $1,  to  vcui- 
sion  at  $1.50;  vegetables,  limited  in  range  and  supply,  were  50o. ;  pies,  pud- 
<iirig8,  and  fruit,  75c.;  omelettes,  $2.  The  wine  li^st  was  le.ss  exorbitant, 
oTring  to  large  importations,  for  although  ale,  porter,  and  ci  ler  were 
(jQoted  at  $2,  claret,  sherry,  and  Madeira  stoo<l  at  $2,  $.3,  and  $4  respect- 
ively, while  champagne  and  old  port  could  be  had  in  pint  bottles  at  $2.50 
and  $1.75;  whiskey  and  brandy  were  very  low,  likewise  raisins,  cigars, 
etc.  For  prices,  see  Schenck'a  T/y.,  MS.,  20;  Pac.  N(fW9j  Dec.  4,  1840;  Jan. 
12,  1850;  Taylors  Eldorado,  i.  I'lC;  S.  J.  Pioneer,  Aug.  IG,  1879;  Taylor's 
Spec.  Press,  500-3.  Toward  winter  the  price  for  board  rose  from  $20  to  $35 
a  week.  A  moderate  charge  for  board  and  lo<lging  was  $150  a  month.  Food 
was  abundant  and  cheap  enough  at  the  sources  of  supply;  the  cost  lay  princi- 
pally in  getting  it  to  market.  The  great  ranches  supplied  unlimited  quanti- 
ties of  gooil  beef;  bays,  rivers,  and  woo<ls  were  alive  with  game;  the  finest 
of  fish,  wild  fowl,  bear-meat,  elk,  antelope,  and  venison  could  be  had  for  the 
taking;  but  vegetables,  fruit,  and  Hour  were  then  not  so  plentiful,  and  had  to 
be  brought  from  a  greater  distance. 

^  Scnenck,  Vij,,  MS.,  20,  paid  ^1  %  week  for  a  bunk  on  the  enclosed  porch 
of  an  adobe  house  on  Duiwnt  st.  For  room  rents,  see  Garni^t'  St:U.,  M.S.,  11; 
Olnrys  Viij-,  MS.,  3;  Shermans  Mem.,  i.  67;  Larkins  Doc.,  vi.  41,  etc.  The 
ground -rent  for  a  house  ranged  from  $100  to  $500  a  month.  Bujf urn's  Six 
MontliH,  121.  A  cellar  12  ft  square  could  be  had  for  a  law-office  at  $250  a 
month.  For  an  office  on  Washington  above  Montgomery  st  $1,000  was  asked. 
Brmnus  Stat,,  MS.,  11.  For  desk-room  of  five  feet  at  the  end  of  a  counter, 
$100  a  month.  SuUonsSUtL,  MS.,  3.  For  their  Miners'  Bank  on  the  N.  w. 
corner  Kearny  and  Washington  sts,  Wright  &  Co.  paid  $6,000  monthly.  A 
stor .  20  feet  in  front  rented  for  $3,500  a  month.  Yet  the  U.  S.  hotel  rental 
was  said  to  be  only  $3,000.  In  the  tent  structure  adjoining,  the  Eldorado,  sin- 
gle rf»om3  for  gambling  brought  $180  a  day;  mere  tables  in  hotels  for  gam- 
bhng  $30  a  day. 
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shot  up  like  mushrooms — speculation  became  wild. 
Lots,  which  a  year  before  could  not  be  sold  at  any 
price,  because  the  town  had  been  left  without  either 
sellers  or  buyers,  now  found  ready  purchasers  at  from 
ten  to  a  thousand  times  their  cost. 

More  than  one  instance  is  recorded  of  property  sell- 
ing at  $40,000  or  more,  '•vhich  two  years  before  cost 
fifteen  or  sixteen  dollars,  and  of  the  sudden  enrichment 
of  individual  owners  and  speculators.  Well  knawn  is 
the  story  of  Hicks,  the  old  sailpr.  The  gokt  excite- 
ment recalled  to  his  memory  tlie  unwilling  purchase  in 
Yerba  Buena  of  a  lot,  which  on  coming  back  in  1849 
he  found  worth  a  fortune.  His  son  sold  half  of  it 
some  years  later  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.^ 
Vice-consul  LeidesdorfT  died  in  1848,  leaving  property 
then  regarded  as  inadequate  to  pay  his  liabilities 
of  over  $40,000.  A  year  later  its  value  had  so  ad- 
vanced so  as  to  give  to  the  heirs  an  amount  larger 
than  the  debt,  while  agents  managed  to  make  fortunes 
by  administering  on  the  estate.^ 
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**For  prices  in  184G-8,  see  my  preceding  volume,  v.,  and  note  4  of  thia 
chapter.  With  j)n;par«ition  for  departure  to  the  mines,  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
a  lull  sot  in,  L<irk'hi\t  Dor.,  vii.  92;  Ifanley's  Obaerv.,  MS.,  5;  but  immediately 
after  l>egan  the  great  influx  of  ships,  and  prices  advanced  once  more,  till 
toward  the  end  of  the  year,  when  gola-la<len  diegers  came  back,  they  reached 
unprecedented  tigurcs.  A  lot  on  the  plaza,  wmch  in  1847  had  cost  $lG.oO, 
sold  in  beginning  of  1840  for  $0,000,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  $45,000. 
Jlninfiatp's  Eirnt^f  MS.,  7.  Buffum,  Six  Mo. ,  121-2,  instances  this  or  a  similar 
sale  as  ranging  from  $15  to  $40,000.  Johnson,  Cdi.  and  Or.,  101,  gives  the 
oft-toLl  story  of  a  lot  selling  for  $18,000,  which  two  years  before  was  l>ar- 
toretl  for  a  barrel  of  whiskey.  A  central  lot  which  R.  Semple  is  said  to  have 
given  away  to  show  his  confidence  in  Benicia*s  prospects,  now  commanded  a 
little  fortune.  Williams,  liec,  MS.,  6-7,  quotes  central  lots  long  before  the 
cUmc  of  1S49  at  from  $10,000  to  $15,000,  those  on  the  plaza  at  $15,000  and 
$2'v),(X)0;  yet  tlie  most  sub.stantial  business  was  done  east  of  Kearny  st,  ob« 
serves  Currey,  SMt.,  MS.,  8.  A  50- vara  lot  on  the  corner  of  Montgomery 
and  Market  sis  sold  for  $500.  Fim fit's  St<U.,  MS.,  8.  The  government  paid 
$1,000  a  fiH)t  for  120  feet  on  the  plaza.  8.  F,  Herald,  June  25,  1850.  At  the 
enil  of  this  year  the  demand  fell  oflf.  Larhnu  Doc.,  vii.  231,  yet  the  rise  con- 
tinued till  the  climax  for  the  time  was  reached  in  1853,  sa^'s  Williams,  the 
buihlcr.  Uli  ttup.  At  the  close  of  this  year  the  authorities  sold  water  lots  of 
only  25  feet  by  59,  jiart  umler  water,  at  from  $8,000  to  $16,000,  four  small 
bl(H;ks  alone  pri>ducing  $1«200,000,  and  tending  to  restore  the  impaireil  credit 
of  the  city.  Annab  S.  F.,  182.  In  Cai  D'ujijera  Hand-ltook,  36,  are  some 
curious  figures  for  lots  from  the  presidio  to  San  Pablo.  For  reliable  points, 
see  Alt^  Cal,  Deo.  15,  1849,  etc.;  and  Pac.  Seti»;  also  Redmtz,  Bfiee,  106; 
iMniht'ifie,   Tov.,  203-9. 

^IVetiils  in  .S\  F  lied  E<Vite  Cimdar,  Sar,  Bee,  June  12,   1874;  Ifayet* 
ScntpH,  Cat.  XntfA^  v.  16,  etc. 

**  The  state  laid  claim  to  it,  but  yielded  after  long  litigation.     Leidesdorff 
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The  demand  was  confined  chiefly  to  Kearny  street 
round  the  plaza,  and  eastward  to  the  cove,  inckiding 
water  lots.  Outside  land  shared  only  moderately  in 
the  rise,  fifty-vara  lots,  the  usual  size,  near  the  corner 
of  Montgomery  and  Market  streets,  selling  for  $500. 
Property  toward  North  Beach  was  regarded  with 
greater  favor. *^  Periodic  auction  sales  gave  a  stimu- 
lus to  operations,"  and  lotteries  were  added  to  sustain 
it,  chiefly  by  men  who  had  managed  to  secure  large 
blocks  on  speculation.''  Dealings  were  not  without 
risk,  for  several  clouds  overhung  the  titles,  water  lots 
bemg  involved  in  the  tide-land  question,  soon  satisfac- 
torily settled  by  act  of  legislature,  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  in  the  claim  to  pueblo  lands,  which  led  to  long 
and  harassing  litigation,  with  contradictory  judg- 
ments, disputed  surveys,  and  congressional  debates; 

was  buried  at  Mission  Dolores  with  imposing  ceremonies  befitting  his  promi- 
nence and  social  virtues.  Warm  of  heart,  clear  of  head,  social,  hospitable, 
liberal  to  a  fault,  his  hand  ever  open  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  active  and 
enterprising  in  business,  and  witn  a  character  of  high  integrity,  his  name 
RtauiU  as  among  the  purest  and  best  of  that  sparkling  little  community  to 
which  his  death  proved  a  serious  loss.  It  is  necessary  for  the  living  to  take 
charge  of  tlie  effects  of  the  deatl,  but  it  smells  strongly  of  the  cormorant,  the 
aviility  with  which  men  seek  to  administer  an  estate  for  the  profit  to  be  de- 
riverl  from  it.  We  have  many  notable  examples  of  this  kind  in  the  history 
of  California,  in  which  men  of  prominence  have  participated,  sometimes  in  the 
name  of  friendship,  but  usually  actuated  thereto  by  avarice.  The  body  of 
William  A.  Leidesdorff  was  scarcely  cold  before  Joseph  L.  Folsom  ol^tfiined 
from  Gov.  Mason  an  order  to  take  charge  of  the  estate  in  connection  with 
Giarles  Myres.  The  indecent  haste  of  Folsom  was  checked  by  the  appoint- 
ment as  administrator  of  W.  D.  M.  Howard  by  John  Townsend,  Ist  alcalde 
of  San  Francisco.  And  when  Folsom  died  there  were  others  just  as  eager  as 
he  had  been  to  finger  dead  men  s  wealth. 

^*  Beyond  Montgomery  and  Market,  100- vara  lots  were  offered  for  $500, 
and  with  some  purcnasers  the  scrub  oak  firewood  on  them  was  the  main  in- 
dncement. 

"See  a<lvertisements  in  Alia  Cal.y  Dec.  15,  1849,  and  other  dates;  and 
Par.  A>MW,  Jan.  5,  1850,  etc.  Large  weekly  sales  took  place.  The  last  of 
600  lots  yielded  $225,000,  says  S.  F.  Herald,  Aug.  10,  1850;  S,  F.  Pirat/une, 
IX'C.  4,  1850;  Olneya  Vvj.,  M8.,  2.  Among  tlie  auctioneers  whose  sale  cata- 
logues are  l»efore  me  figure  G.  £.  Tyler  in  1849,  and  Cannon  &  Co.  and  Ken- 
dig,  Wainwright,  &  Co.  in  1850.  In  the  1849  catalogues  50-vara  lots  pre- 
Taal  as  far  s.  w.  as  Turk  and  Taylor  sts,  and  100-vara  sizes  south  of  Market 
St,  whde  in  1850  lots  of  20  feet  frontage  are  the  most  common  even  in  the 
latter  region.  For  rafi^g  of  lots,  see  Cal.  Courier,  Oct.  5,  1850;  Pac,  A'etw, 
Oct.  19,  1850. 

"^A  large  portion  of  the  city  land  was  held  by  a  few  and  squatters  would 
scuttle  old  hulks  upon  desirable  water  lots  to  secure  possession,  as  did  alcalde 
Leavenworth.  MerriWs  Stat.,  MS.,  2-4. 
Hut.  Cal.,  Vol.  VL    IS 
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in  addition  to  which  rose  several  spectres  in  the  form 
of  private  land  grants.** 

By  the  middle  of  1849  the  greater  part  of  the  lots 
laid  out  by  OTarrelP  had  been  disposed  of,  and  W. 
M.  Eddy  was  accordingly  instructed  to  extend  the 
survey  to  Larkin  and  Eighth  streets,^  within  which 
limits  sales  were  continued.  Encouraged  by  the  de- 
mand, John  Townsend  and  C.  de  Boom  hastened  to 
lay  out  a  suburban  town  on  the  Potrero  Nuevo  penin- 
sula, two  miles  south,  beyond  Mission  Bay,  which 
with  its  sloping  ground,  good  water,  and  secure  anchor- 
age held  forth  many  attractions  to  purchasers;  but 
the  distance  and  difficulty  of  access  long  proved  a  bar 
to  settlement." 

The  eagerness  to  invest  in  lots  was  for  some  time 
not  founded  on  any  wide-spread  confidence  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  future  of  the  city.  Few  then  thought  of 
making  California  their  home,  or,  indeed,  of  remaining 
longer  than  to  gather  gold  enough  for  a  stake  in 
life.  Viewed  by  the  average  eye,  the  abnormities  of 
1849  displayed  no  meaning.  Absorbed  in  the  one 
great  pursuit,  which  confined  them  to  comparatively 
arid  gold  belts  and  to  marshy  or  sand-blown  town 
sites,  they  missed  the  real  beauties  of  the  country, 
failed  to  observe  its  best  resources,  and  became  im- 
pressed rather  by  the  worst  features  connected  with 
their  roamings  and  hardships.  The  climate  was  bear- 
able, summers  consuming  heat  being  chased  away 
Ijv  winters  devourinc/  waters.  The  soil  would  not 
furnish  food  for  the  people,  it  was  said.     The  mines 

^*  By  Larkin,  Santillan,  Sherrebeck,  Limantour,  and  others,  which,  how- 
ever, dill  not  appear  at  this  early  date,  when  the  tide-water  question  excited 
the  only  real  fear.  Land  titles  are  fully  considered  in  a  8j[>ecial  chapter.  By 
order  of  the  governor,  Feb.  19,  1850,  the  sale  of  municipal  lands  was  fonlid- 
den  till  the  legislature  should  decide.  H.  F.,  M mutes  Lef/isl.  Asaembly,  14,  229. 

^•'See  preceding  vol.  v. 

3«See  A.   Whrelers  RejtoH  of  1860,  and  his  Land  TUles  in  S.  F.  of  1852, 
for  observations  on  survey  and  lists  of  sales  and  grants  made  up  to  1850;  alsoN 
Par.  AV^rv,  Nov.  27,  1849;  AlUi,  etc.  '» 

^'  It  was  surveyed  by  A.  R.  Flint.  Hunter  Bros  were  the  agents  in  S.  F. 
Or.  Sketches,  MS^  2;  Buf  urn's  Six  Months,  150. 
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would  not  yield  treasures  forever;  then  what  should 
pay  for  the  clothing  and  provisions  shipped  hither 
from  distant  ports,  which  had  to  furnish  almost  every- 
thing needful  for  sustaining  life,  even  bread?  Surely 
not  the  hides,  horns,  and  tallow  secured  from  the 
rapidly  disappearing  herds. 

There  was,  consequently,  little  inducement  to  pre- 
pare anything  but  the  flimsiest  accommodation  for 
the  inflowing  population  and  increasmg  trade.  Then 
there  was  an  excitement  and  hurry  everywhere  preva- 
lent, and  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  was  excessive. 
Every  day  saw  a  marked  change  in  the  city's  expansion ; 
and  as  winter  approached  and  rain  set  in,  the  central 
part  underwent  a  rapid  transformation,  under  the  eftbrt 
to  replace  canvas  frames  with  somewhat  firmer  wooden 
walls.  It  is  assumed  that  at  least  a  thousand  sheds 
and  houses  were  erected  in  the  latter  half  of  1849,^ 
at  a  cost  that  would  have  provided  accommodation 
for  a  fivefold  larger  community  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Stretching  its  youthful  limbs  in  the  gusty  air,  San 
Francisco  grew  apace,  covering  the  drift  sand  which 
was  soon  to  be  tied  down  by  civilization,  carving  tlie 
slopes  into  home  sites  for  climbing  habitations  till  they 
reached  the  crests,  levelling  the  hills  by  blasting  out 
ballast  for  returning  vessels,  or  material  for  filling  in 
behind  the  rapidly  advancing  piling  in  the  cove. 

The  topography  of  the  city,  with  sharply  rising 

^  Buffuvis  Six  Months,  121.  Taylor  estimates  the  habitations  in  Aug., 
including  tents,  at  500,  with  a  population  of  6,000,  and  that  the  town  increases 
daily  by  from  fifteen  to  thirty  nouses;  its  skirts  rapidly  approaching  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hills.  Eldorado,  i.  59,  203.  His  'houses '  must  be  un(lerstooil  as 
erubracing  at  least  canvas  structures.  The  streets  were  encroaching  on 
Happy  Valley,  and  the  harbor  was  lined  with  boats,  tents,  and  warehouses 
tr»  Kincon  Point.  As  many  as  40  buildings  have  risen  within  48  hours. 
*  Framed  houses  were  often  put  up  and  enclosed  in  24  hours.'  Mci'oUurns  (.\tl., 
60.  Muslin  was  used  instead  of  plaster.  Adi?en.  of  Capt.  HV/c,  27-8.  A 
most  valuable  account  of  the  building  of  the  city  in  1849  and  subsequent 
years  is  given  in  the  Statement^  MS.,  4  et  sea.,  of  IL  F.  Williams,  who  opened 
a  carpenter-shop  in  1849  on  the  east  side  of  Montgomery  st,  between  Jackson 
and  Washington,  and  figured  long  as  builder  and  contractor.  He  paid  $12  a 
day  in  Nov.  to  any  one  who  could  handle  a  saw  and  hammer.  Buildings  now 
costing  $2,500  were  then  contracted  for  at  $21,000.  Details  are  also  given  in 
SuUonJi  Early  Exper.,  MS.;  Bauer's  Stat.,  MS.,  5;  Larkin's  Doc,,  vi.  61,  etc.; 
Snmirich  h.  News,  ii.  193,  etc.;  S.  F.  Picayune,  Sept.  11,  1850;  Cat.  Courier, 
Vj  U,  1850;  S.  F,  Herald,  June  20,  1850,  etc. 
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hills  SO  close  upon  the  established  centre  of  popula- 
tion, interposed  a  barrier  against  business  structures, 
while  the  shallow  waters  of  the  bay  invited  to  the 
projection  of  wharves,  which  again  led  to  the  erection 
of  buildings  alongside  and  between  them.  In  levelling 
for  interior  streets  the  bay  offered  the  best  dumping- 
place,  and  the  test  once  satisfactorily  made,  sand 
ridges  scores  of  feet  in  height  came  tumbling  down 
into  the  cove  under  the  combined  onslaught  of  steam- 
excavators,  railroads,  and  pile-drivers.  In  1849  Mont- 
gomery street  skirted  the  water;  a  little  more  than  a 
year  later  it  ran  through  the  heart  of  the  town.*^ 

The  only  real  encroachment  upon  the  water  domain 
in  1848  was  in  the  construction  of  two  short  whars^es, 
at  Clay  and  Broadway  streets.*®  In  May  1849 
Alcalde  Leavenworth  projected  Central  or  Long 
Wharf,  along  Commercial  street,  which  before  the 
end  of  the  year  extended  800  feet,  and  became  noted 
as  the  noisy  resort  of  pedlers  and  Cheap  John  shops- 
Steamers  and  sea-going  vessels  began  to  unload  at  it, 
and  buildings  sprang  up  rapidly  along  the  new  avenue. 
Its  successful  progress  started  a  number  of  rival  enter- 
prises upon  every  street  along  the  front,  from  Market 
and    California   streets   to   Broadway  and    beyond.*^ 

^  *  Within  another  year  one  half  of  the  city  will  stand  on  soil  wrested  from 

the  sea,*  exclaim  the  S.  F.  Courier  and  Sac,  Transcripif  Oct.  14,  1850.     Thus 

were  overcome  difficulties  not  unlike  those  encountered  in  placing  St  Peters- 

^    burg  upon  her  delta,  Amsterdam  upon  her  marshes,  aucf  Venice  upon  her 

■     island  cluster.     During  the  winter  1S50-1  over  1,000  people  dwelt  upon  the 

water  in  buildings  resting  on  piles,  and  in  hulks  of  vessels. 

***This  wet-nursing  began  in  1847  by  city  appropriation,  assisted  by  W.  S. 
Clark.  See  my  preceding  vol.,  v.  655-6,  679.  Many  pioneers  think  that 
because  a  favorite  landing-place  was  upon  some  rocks,  at  Pacific  and  Sausoma 
sts,  there  were  no  wharves.  Tlie  l&goon  at  Jackson  st,  which  had  been  partly 
filled,  offered  an  inlet  for  boats.  There  were  also  other  landings.  Crosby  s 
Stat.,  MS.,  12;  Schenck'a  Vvj,,  MS.,  14;  MiaceL  5'tote.,MS.,  21;  and  note  6  of 
this  chapter. 

*^  Central  wharf,  owned  by  a  joint-stock  company,  of  which  the  most 
prominent  mendiers  were  Melius  &  Howard,  Cross,  Hobson,  &  Co.,  Jas  C. 
Ward,  J.  L.  FoUom,  De  Witt&  Harrison,  SamBrannan,  Theo.  Shillaber,  etc, 
began  at  Leidesdorff  st,  and  was  originally  800  ft  long.  Being  seriously  dam- 
aged by  the  fire  of  June  1850,  it  was  repaired,  and  by  Oct.  extended  to  a 
length  of  2,0(X)  ft,  affording  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  allow  tlie  Pacific  Mail 
steamers  to  lie  alongside.  The  cost  was  over  $180,000.  Details  in  Schenck'g 
Virj.,  M.S.,  14;  Fa/s  Facts,  MS.,  2;  S.  F.  Bull,  Jan.  23,  1867.  C.  V.  GiUea- 
pic  waapreat.  Alia,  Dec.  12,  1849.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of 
1850-1,  Market-st  wh.  corporation  property,  already  looming  as  »  wholesale 
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They  added  nearly  two  miles  to  the  roadway  of  the 
city,  at  an  outlay  of  more  than  a  million  dollars,  which, 
however,  yielded  a  large  return  to  the  projectors, 
mostly  private  firms.  A  few  belonged  to  the  munici- 
pality, which  soon  absorbed  the  rest,  as  the  progress 
of  filling  in  and  building  up  alongside  and  between 
converted  them  into  public  streets,  and  caused  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  network  of  wharves. 

In  the  rush  of  speculation  and  extension,  in  which 
the  energy  and  success  of  a  few  led  the  rest,  the 
several  sections  of  the  city  were  left  comparatively 
neglected,  partly  because  so  many  thought  it  uselesg 
to  waste  improvements  during  a  probably  brief  stay. 
Streets,  for  instance,  remained  unpaved,  without  side- 
walks and  even  ungraded.  The  pueblo  government 
had  before  the  gold  excitement  done  a  little  work 
upon  portions  of  a  few  central  thoroughfares,  yet 
Montgomery  street  was  still  in  a  crude  condition  and 
higher  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. *^  During  the 
dry  summer  this  mattered  little,  for  dust  and  sand 
would  in  any  case  come  whirling  in  clouds  from  the 
surrounding  hills,  but  in  winter  the  aspect  changed. 
The  season  1849-50  proved  unusually  watery.*^  Build- 
centre,  Cat.  Courier^  Aug.  7,  1850,  extended  600  ft  into  the  cove;  California- 
fit  wh.,  substantially  built,  was  400  ft  long  by  32  ft  wi<le;  Howison's  pier, 
Connected  by  a  railway  with  Sacramento  st,  was  1,100  ft  long,  with  a  width 
of  40  ft,  and  a  depth  of  water  of  14  ft  at  high  tide.  Barry  and  Patten,  Mttn 
(intl  Mem, J  17,  confound  this  with  Sacraniento-st  M'h.,  owned  l)y  Stevenson  &; 
Tarker,  800  ft  long,  extending  from  Sansome  st  to  I>avis.  (lay-st  wh.  was 
l»eing  rapidly  carried  out  over  1,000  ft,  with  a  width  of  40  ft,  an«l  started 
from  a  niole  or  staging  at  Sherman  &  Ruckle's  store,  says  Grimshaw,  Narr., 
Ms.,  14;  Washington-st  wh.  was  275  ft  long;  Jack»on-st  wh.,  552  ft,  ended 
at  Front  st  in  13  ft  of  water.  The  well-built  Pacitic-st  wh.  extended  over 
6<JI)  ft  (probably  to  be  completed  to  800  ft)  by  GO  ft  in  width;  Broailway  wh., 
250  ft  long  by  40  ft,  was  the  landing-place  of  the  Sacramento  steamers,  /inmes* 
Or,  and  CaL^  MS.,  19;  Hrn«havrK  StiU.,  MS.,  2.  Cunningham's  wh.,  between 
Vallejo  and  Green  sts,  was  375  ft  by  33  ft,  with  a  riglit-angle  extensicm  of 
330  ft  by  30  ft,  at  a  depth  of  25  ft.  Tlie  (xreen-st  or  Law's  wh.  w;is  under 
construction,  and  at  North  Beach  a  1,700-ft  wharf  from  foot  of  Taylor  st 
was  projected.  See,  further,  Antuiis  S.  /'.,  291-3;  DtwU'  OUntpftfM,  MS.,  2(35- 
78;  Bnvei'\  SUU.,  MS.,  2;  Earl's  Stat.^  MS.,  1-10;  LaimouH  AuU)lwhf.y  MS., 
10-17;  BartkU'H  SUU.,  MS.,  2;  Ptic.  New^,  May  2,  Aug.  27,  1850;  S.  >.  Pica- 
yune, Aug.  19,  Nov.  11,  1850;  S.  F.  Herald,  Oct.  22.  1850.  Howison's  wh  , 
valued  at  $200,000,  was  ofifered  at  lottery,  tickets  ^l(X).  CaL  Courier,  Sept. 
26,  18iiO. 

*-  For  work  done  in  1847-8,  see  my  preceding  vol.,  v.  054-5. 

^Tlie  raimi  began  on  Nov.  13th  ana  temimated  in  March,  falling  during 
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ings  were  flooded,  and  traffic  converted  the  streets  into 
swamps,  their  virgin  surface  trodden  into  ruts  and 
rivers  of  mud.  In  places  they  were  impassable,  and 
so  deep  that  man  and  beast  sank  almost  out  of  sight. 
Many  animals  were  left  to  their  fate  to  suffocate  in 
the  mire,  and  even  human  bodies  were  found  ingulfed 
in  Montgomery  street.** 

Driven  by  necessity,  owners  and  shop-keepers  sought 
to  remedy  the  evil — for  the  municipal  fund  was  scanty 
— by  forming  sidewalks  and  crossings  with  wliatever 
material  that  could  be  obtained,  but  in  a  manner  which 
frequently  served  to  wall  the  liquid  mud  into  lakes. 
The  common  brush  filling  proved  unstable  traps  in 
which  to  entangle  the  feet  of  horses.  The  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  labor  did  not  encourage  more  perfect  meas- 
ures. It  so  happened  that  with  the  inflow  of  shipments 
many  cargoes  contained  goods  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
such  as  tobacco,  iron,  slieet-lead,  cement,  beans,  salt 
beef,  and  the  cost  of  storage  being  greater  than  their 
actual  or  prospective  value,  they  could  be  turned  to 
no  better  use  than  for  fillage.  Thus  entire  lines  of 
sidewalks  were  constructed  of  ex|>ensive  merchandise 
in  bales  and  boxes,  which  frequently  decayed,  to  the 
injury  of  health.*^     The  absence  of  lamps  rendered 

71  tlays,  or  half  the  time.  S.  F.  Direct,  ^  1852,  12.  Lower  lying  huildings 
were  Hooded.  Sutton  s  Slat. ^  MS.,  7. 

**  Schmieden,  Sfjit.^  MS.,  5-6,  mentions  one  man  who  was  snffocatetl  in 
the  nmd.  Another  witness  refers  to  three  such  cases,  due  prol>ably  to  intoxi- 
cation. See  also  HitMVH  S.  F.,  154;  S,  F.  Bull.,  Jan.  23,  18(37.  *!  have 
Bi'cii  nmles  stundde  in  the  street  and  drown  in  the  liquid  mud,*  writes  Oen. 
Sherman,  Mem.,  i.  67.  At  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Keamy  sts  8too<l  posted 
the  warning:  'This  street  is  impassable,  not  even  jackassable!  *  Up/uim's 
jS'otf.-*^  2r»8.  At  some  crossings  *  soundings '  varied  from  two  to  live  feet. 
Sh(i}rf<  (roUlcn  D  re' I  him,  47. 

*'  A  sidewalk  was  made  from  ^Montgomery  st  to  the  mail  steamer  office  *  of 
boxes  of  1st  class  Virginia  tobacco,  containing  100  lbs.  each,  that  "wonld  be 
worth  75  cts  a  pound.  Cole's  Vi<j.,  MS.,  3.  Tons  of  wire  sieves,  iron,  rolls  of 
sheet  lead,  cement,  and  barrels  of  beef  were  sunk  in  the  mud.  Tolxicco  was 
found  to  be  the  cheapest  materi.U  for  small  building  foundations.  ^eaU's  Viij., 
M8.,  10;  Fcff'ft  FactM,  MS.,  3.  Foundations  subsequently  were  sometimes 
worth  more  than  the  house.  Some  Chile  beans  sunk  for  a  crossing  on  Broadway 
Would  have  made  a  f«irtune  for  the  owner  a  few  weeks  later.  OarjiitM*  Early 
Daya^  MSn.,  14;  Lnmhcrfie,  Voy.,  MS.,  202-3.  There  were  a  few  planked 
sidewalks.  Suaon's  Sfuf..  M8.',  7;  Cnl.  Past  and  PreaciU,  149-50;  BartUtt's 
Stat.,  MS.,  7;  Schenck'a  Viij.,  MS.,  10. 
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progress  dangerous  at  night,**  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  path  led  to  many  a  precipitation  into  the  mud, 
whence  the  irate  victims  would  arise  ready  to  fight  the 
first  thing  he  met  Long  boots  and  water-proof  suits 
were  then  common. 

The  experiences  of  the  winter  led  in  1850  to  "more 
substantial  improvements.  The  municipal  government 
adopted  a  system  of  grades,  under  which  energetic 
work  was  done;  so  much  so  that  before  the  following 
winter,  which  was  excessively  dry,  the  central  parts  of 
the  town  might  be  regarded  as  practically  graded  and 
planked,  a  portion  being  provided  with  sewers.*^  With 
the  rapid  construction  of  saw-mills  on  the  coast,  sup- 
plemented by  the  large  importation  of  lumber  from 
Oregon,  this  article  became  so  abundant  and  cheap  as 
to  restrict  to  small  proportions  the  use  of  stone  ma- 
terial for  streets. 

In  the  adoption  of  grades  the  local  government  had 
been  hasty;  for  three  years  later  a  new  system  had  to 
be  adopted,  partly  to  conform  to  the  gradual  exten- 
sion of  the   city  into   the   bay.     This  involved    the 

^^  Par.  JWm«,  of  May  9,  1850,  complainfl  that  Kearny  st  ia  left  to  darkness. 
Liglits  were  not  intrcxluced  till  the  spring  of  1S51.  S.  F.  Dirtctory,  1852,  18. 

*•  MoiitL^oniery,  Keamy,  ami  l>upout  sta,  from  Broadway  to  Sacramento, 
an'l  even  to  California  st,  were  so  far  to  receive  sewers.  The  grading  and 
planking  extended  in  185*2  from  the  jnnetion  of  Battery  and  Market  sta  diag- 
onally to  Sacramento  and  Ihipont  sts,  and  from  l>upont  ami  Broadway  to  the 
hay,  covering  nearly  all  the  intermediate  district,  except  the  land  portion  of 
liro.wlway  ami  Piicitic.  See  Barker's  plan  in  S.  F.  Dirvctory  of  1852.  The 
ib'.  /'.  Ann  lUf  2%,  leaves  a  wrong  imjiresslon  of  progress  hy  the  heginning  of 
Nov.  1851),  by  stating  that  these  imi)rovements  Wv.'ro  now  being  executed 
Mi  thin  the  section  euibraced  between  the  <liagonul  line  running  from  Market 
and  Battery  to  Stockton  and  Clay  sts  o:i  the  south,  and  the  line  streteLing 
from  Dupont  and  Broa^lway  straight  to  the  bay,  besides  odd  sections  on  the 
north-west  to  Taylor  st,  a  id  northward  about  Ohio,  Water,  and  Francisco  sts. 
^«e  S.  F.  Herald,  June  2S,  July  31,  Oct.  29,  1850;  A  ltd  Cat,  Dec.  21,  1850, 
and  othor  numbers.  La  Motte,  SUit.,  MS.,  1-2,  did  some  grading.  L'lrkiu^s 
1)^.,  SA.  219;  Cat  Courier,  Sept.  3,  14,  21,  27,  Dec.  2,  5,  1850;  .S'.  F  Picayune, 
Aug.  19,  Sept.  G,  9,  Oct.  10,  23,  1850.  There  was  a  bridge  over  the  lagoon  < 
at  .fackson  and  Kearny  sts,  observes  Pac.  Ketos,  Dec.  20,  1849,  June  5,  1820,  ' 
whose  etlitor  lx)asts  that  no  city  in  the  union  *  presents  a  greater  extent  of 
planked  streets.     Over  40,000  feet,  or  above  T-i  miles  of  streets  have  been 

frafled;  19,800  feet  have  been  planked;*  and  more  planking  contracted  for 
lie  city  paid  one  third  of  the  expense,  levyin*^  for  the  remainder  on  the 
property  facing  the  streets  conceme«l.     Hie  ^rst  sidewalk,  of  stringers  and    1/ 
birrel -staves,  was  laid  on  the  south  side  of  Clay  st  between  Montgomery  and 
K  amy,  says  Williams,  SUU.,  MS.,   4-5.     King  of  William  laid  the  first 
brick  sidewalk.  CaL  Courier,  July  23,  1850. 
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lifting  of  entire  blocks  of  heavy  brick  houses  in  the 
business  centre,  and  elsewhere  to  elaborate  cutting  and 
filling  with  substructure  and  inconvenient  approaches. 
The  expense  of  the  work  was  absolutely  appalling ;  the 
more  so  as  much  of  it  had  been  needless,  and  the  re- 
sult on  the  whole  miserably  inadequate  and  disfigur- 

ing.*" 

In  San  Francisco  was  much  bad  planning. *•  Vioget's 
pencillings  were  without  much  regard  for  configura- 
tion, or  for  the  pathways  outlined  by  nature  and  early 
trafficking  toward  the  presidio  and  mission.  O'Far- 
relFs  later  extension  was  no  better."  Both  rejected 
the  old-fashioned  adaptation  to  locality,  with  terraced 
slopes  suited  to  the  site.  Terraces  and  winding  as- 
cents would  have  rendered  available  and  fashionable 
many  of  the  slopes  which  for  lack  of  such  approaches 
were  abandoned  to  rookeries  or  left  tenantless.  More- 
over, while  selecting  and  holding  obstinately  to  the 
bare  rigidity  of  right  angles  they  distorted  the  plan 
from  the  beginning.  The  two  proposed  main  streets, 
instead  of  being  made  greater  avenues  for  traffic  and 
dominant  factors  in  the  extension  of  the  city  by  stretch- 
ing them  between  Telegraph  and  Russian  hills  to  the 

*®  The  new  grade,  prepared  by  M.  Hoadley  and  W.  P.  Humphreys,  was 
adopted  on  Aug.  20,  1850,  and  although  afterward  mo<lified,  involved  heavy 
cost  by  raising  lornier  levels  as  much  as  five  feet,  especially  on  business  streets 
where  brick  buildings  ha<l  lK;en  erected.  Here  in  lower  lying  parts  changes 
were  imperative.  Nearly  1 ,000  brick  buildings  have  been  raised,  some  of  large 
extent.  On  hill  sites  greater  latitude  was  allowed.  The  requirement  of  the 
plan  for  vertical  cuts  of  200  feet  into  Telegraph  hill  at  the  intersection  of 
Montgomery  and  Kearny  with  Greenwich  and  Filbert,  an<l  of  corresponiling 
depths  elsewhere,  could  not  be  entertained,  for  the  cost  would  have  been  in 
some  cases  50  times  more  than  the  value  of  the  lots.  Elsewhere  cuttings  of 
over  50  feet  were  frequently  adopted,  although  not  always  enforced.  The 
demand  for  ballast  and  filling  material  tended  to  obviate  the  main  difficulty — 
the  expense — as  in  the  case  of  Telegraph  hill.  With  aid  of  the  steam-exca- 
vator, or  paddy,  as  this  supplanter  of  Irish  labor  has  been  dubbed,  which 
couM  swing  round  with  a  hogshead  of  sand  at  every  scoop,  a  truck  car  could 
be  filled  in  a  few  minutes  from  most  of  the  hills.  It  ha^  been  estimated  that 
an  average  of  nine  feet  of  cutting  and  filling  has  been  done  upon  3,000  acres 
of  the  San  Francisco  site,  implying  the  transfer  of  nearly  22,000,000  cubic 
yartls  of  sand. 

*^Thc  plea  that  a  large  city  was  not  thought  of  in  1839  is  valid  only  to  a 
certain  extent. 

^  The  conformation  to  the  change  made  was  largely  undertaken  during 
the  winter  1849-50.  Williamts'  Stat.,  M8.,  3.  For  surveys  and  defects,  see  my 
preceding  voL  v. 
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then  promising  expanse  of  North  Beach,  and  so  form- 
ing a  rectangle  to  the  southern  main,  Market  street, 
they  were  circumscribed,  and  allowed  to  terminate 
aimlessly  in  the  impassable  Telegraph  hill.  This  pri- 
mary error,  whose  remedy  was  too  late  attempted  in  the 
costly  opening  of  Montgomery  avenue,  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  city  in  distributing  its  business  and  so- 
cial centres,  in  encroaching  upon  the  rights  and  com- 
forts of  property  owners,  and  in  the  lavish  squandering 
of  millions.  Then,  again,  the  streets  were  made  too 
narrow,  resulting  in  the  decadence  of  many  otherwise 
advantageous  quarters,  while  some  were  altered 
only  at  an  immense  outlay  for  widening.  Add  to  this 
such  abnormities  as  alternating  huge  ditches  and  em- 
bankments with  lines  of  houses  left  perched  at  vary- 
ing altitudes  upon  the  brow  of  cliffs,  sustained  by 
unsightly  props,  and  accessible  only  by  dizzy  stair- 
way a  True,  the  extension  into  the  bay  in  a  measure 
required  the  levelling  of  hills,  and  so  reduced  the  ab- 
surdity; on  the  other  hand,  this  advance  into  the 
waters  rendered  worse  a  defective  drainaore  svstem, 
so  much  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  levels, 
the  health  and  convenience  of  the  city  would  be  seri- 
ously endangered  but  for  the  ruling  west  winds.  This 
rem(?dy,  however,  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  disease,  in 
the  way  of  comfort  at  least.  ^^ 

The  errors  and  mishaps  connected  with  San  Fran- 
cisco are  greatly  due  to  haste  and  overdoing.  One 
half  of  the  activity  would  have  accomplished  twice  tlie 
result.  Fortunes  were  spent  in  building  hastily  and 
inefficiently;  seas  were  scoured  for  bargains  when 
there  were   better   ones   at   home;   the   Sierra   was 

**  Several  writers  have  commented  on  different  features  of  the  plan,  which 
Player  Frowd,  Six  Mont/is,  23,  terms  *  a  monument  of  the  folly . .  to  improve 
natural  scenery.'  Hubner,  Rarnble,  145-7,  and  Upton,  in  Overland  Mo.,  ii. 
131,  jc)in  with  others  in  condemning  the  disregam  for  natural  features.  In 
tne  AntKiln  S.  F.,  160-1,  was  placed  a  protest  against  the  monotony  of  the 
Bcjuare,  and  the  lack  of  public  parks  and  gardens.  Tlie  inequality  of  streets 
wari  the  more  striking  when  it  is  seen  that  the  central  streets,  from  ea^it  to  west, 
were  only  00  feet  wide,  while  those  south  of  Market,  a  comparative  suburb, 
Were  over  80  feet,  with  variations  in  other  quarters. 
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beaten  for  gold  which  flowed  of  its  own  accord  to  the 
door  of  the  steady  trader ;  a  pittance  set  aside  for  land 
would  have  made  rich  the  defeated  wrestler  with  for- 
tune. Anything,  however,  but  to  quietly  wait ;  wealth 
must  be  obtained,  and  now,  and  that  by  rushing 
hither  and  thither  in  search  of  it,  by  schemmg,  strug- 
gling, and  if  needs  be  dying  for  it. 

One  bitter  fruit  of  the  improvident  haste  of  the 
city-builders  was  early  forthcoming  in  a  series  of  dis- 
astrous conflagrations,  which  stamped  San  Francisco 
as  one  of  the  most  combustible  of  cities,  the  houses 
being  as  inflammable  as  the  temper  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.'" 

^'^The  first  of  the  series  took  place  early  on  Christinas  eve,  1849,  after  one 
of  those  nights  of  revelry  characterizing  the  flush  (lays.  It  started  in  Deui- 
Bon  M  Exchange,  in  the  midst  of  the  gambling  district,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
plaza,  next  to  the  Parker  house,  the  names  1)eing  observed  about  6  a.  m.,  Dec. 
24th.  Premonitory  warnings  had  been  given  in  the  burning  of  the  Sliadcs 
hotel  in  Jan.  1849,  and  the  ship  PhiUulelphia  in  June,  as  she  was  about  to 
sail.  S.  F.  Directoi-yy  1852,  10.  Altiiough  the  weather  was  calm,  the  flames 
spread  to  the  rear  and  sides  among  the  tinder  walls  that  filled  the  block,  till 
the  greater  part  of  it  presented  a  mass  of  flame.  So  scorching  was  tlie  heat 
that  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  even  l)e^ond,  threatened  to 
ignite.  Fortunately  tlie  idea  occurred  to  cover  them  with  blankets,  which 
were  kept  freely  saturated.  One  merchant  paid  one  dollar  a  bucket  for  water 
to  this  end;  others  bespattered  their  walla  with  mud.  Conspicuous  among 
the  lire  lighters  was  David  Broderick,  a  New  York  fireman  now  rising  to 
political  proniinenee.  Buckets  an<l  blankets  might  have  availed  little,  liow- 
cver,  but  for  the  prompt  order  to  pull  down  and  blowup  a  line  of  houses,  and 
so  cut  oft'  food  for  the  flamed.  The  greater  part  of  the  ulock  between  Wash- 
ington and  Clay  streets  and  Kearny  and  Montgomery  streets  was  destroj'ed, 
involving  tlie  loss  of  &.  million  and  a  (quarter  of  dollars.  Stanley  8  Specchy  1854. 
\  Nearly  50  houses  fell,  all  save  a  fringe  on  Clay  and  Montgomery  sts,  then 
perhaps  the  most  important  block  in  town.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  witnessed 
"the  tire,  gives  a  detailed  account  in  Ellorado,  ii.  71-4.  Upham,  Notc.%  2Go, 
and  N«'all,  T/'/.,  MS.,  14-15,  add  some  incidents;  and  Pac.  News,  Dec.  25-29, 
lvS40,  .Jan.  1,  KS50,  supplies  among  the  journals  some  graphic  versions.  The 
Ehk)rado,  l*;irkrr  houc*e,  Denison's  Exchange,  U.  S.  coffee  house,  were  among 
the  note<l  resorts  swi-pt  away.  Pobinmuuiy  vi.  142;  Hunt's  JI'Uj.,  xxxi.  114. 
Whih;  the  fire  was  still  smouldering,  its  victims  could  be  seen  busily  planning 
for  new  buihlings.  Within  a  few  days  many  of  the  destroyed  resorts  had 
bet.'U  rei)laced  with  structures  better  than  their  predecessors.  Toward  the 
end  of  dan.  1850,  not  a  vestige  remained  of  the  fire.  Cornwall  contracted  to 
raise  the  Exchange  within  15  days,  or  forfeit  $500  for  every  day  in  excess  of 
the  term.     He  succeeded.    Wilhatnn'  7*er.,  MS.,  13. 

Tlie  second  grwit  fire  broke  out  on  May  4,  1850,  close  to  the  former 
starting  point,  and  swept  away  within  seven  hours  the  three  blocks  between 
Montgomery  and  Dupont  sts,  bounded  by  Jackson  and  Clay  sts  and  tlie  north 
and  east  sides  of  Portsmouth  square,  consuming  300  houses  and  other  prop- 
ertv,  to  the  value  of  over  four  millions.  Stanley,  Speech,  1854,  says  $4,250,000; 
othei-s  liave  S3,0lX),000  to  $4,000,000;  Pac.  New^,  May  4,  15,  1850,  $5,000,000. 
One  life  was  lost.  Larkins  Doc.,  vii.  20li.     Dubois'  bank  and  Burgoyne  &.  Co.  s 
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Such   a  succession  of  disasters   might  well   have 
crushed  any  community,  and  croakers  were  not  want- 
house  alone  escaped  in  the  Clay -at  block;  and  northward  only  a  row  fringing 
Jackson  above  Montgomery  at.  S.  F.  Directory,  1852,  15.     The  llamcB  were 
atayed,  especially  on  Dupont  at,  by  the  voluntary  tearing  down  of  many  build- 
ings. S.  F,  Annals,  274,  with  diagram.     Detaila  in  Pac.  Netoa,  May  4-9,  1850; 
Ahi  Cat,  May  27,  June  6,  1850.     The  conduct  of  certain  criminals  coufinned 
the  belief  in  incendiarism,  and  a  reward  of  ^,000  led  to  aeveral  arrests,  but 
nothing  could  be  proved.     The  fire  started  at  4  a.  m.,  on  May  4th,  in  the  U. 
S.  Exchange,  a  rickety  gambling-place.     In  S,  F,  HeraUl,  Juno  15,  1850,  it  is 
stated  that  200  houses  were  burned,  with  a  loss  of  three  millions.     As  on 
the  previous  occasion,  thousands  of  curious  spectators  gathered  to  the  sound 
of  the  fire  bells  to  add  their  clamor  to  the  uproar.     Appeals  to  the  crowd  for 
aid  met  with  no  hearty  response,  unless  attende<l  by  money,  as  Taylor,  Eldo- 
Twlo,  lb,  observed  in  Dec.  1849.     A  number  were  engaged  at  $3  an  hour;  $00 
was  paid  for  a  cartload  of  water.  Shaw's  Golden  Dreams,  179.     A  crowd  of 
men  who  claimed  to  have  assisted  at  the  fire  raised  almost  a  riot  on  being  re- 
fused compensation  by  the  city  council.     This  august  body  was  profoundly 
moved,  and  ordinances  were  passed  obliging  all,  under  penalty,  to  render  aid 
OQ  such  occasions  when  called  upon.     Precautionary  measures  were  also 
adopted,  and  impulse  was  given  to  the  development  of  the  fire  department 
started  after  the  first  calamity — such  as  digging  wells,  forming  reservoirs, 
ordering  every  householder  to  keep  six  buckets  of  water  prepared  for  em^- 
gL'ncies,  and  the  like.  Annals  S.  F.,  276.     It  is  claimed  that  in  ten  days  more 
than  half  the  burned  district  was  rebuilt. 

While  the  rebuilding  of  the  bumeil  district  was  still  in  progress,  on  June 
Uth,  the  alarm  sounded  once  more  near  the  old  point  of  ignition,  from  tlie 
Sacramento  house  on  the  east  side  of  Kearny  st,  between  (?lay  and  Sacra- 
mento. Cause,  a  defective  stove-pipe,  S.  F.  Dtrectory,  1852,  10;  in  the 
kitchen,  adds  another,  which  the  AnmiU  S.  F.^  277,  ascribes  to  a  baker's 
chimney  in  the  rear  of  the  ^lerchants'  hotel.  The  fire  started  just  before 
8 A.  M^  Within  a  few  hours  the  tlistrict  between  Clay  and  California  sts, 
from  Kearny  st  to  the  water-front,  lay  almost  entirely  in  ashes,  causing  a 
loss  of  over  three  million  dollars.  Stanley,  as  above,  has  ^^,5()0,0{X);  the 
AniKils  nearly  $5,000,000;  the  Directoin/  $3,000,000,  embracing  300  houses. 
Jas  King  of  William  s  bank  was  torn  down;  many  ships  were  in  dancer.  Cnl. 
(Ouner,  July  IG,  1850,  etc.  This  fire  led  to  the  erection  of  more  substantial 
buildings  of  brick,  and  some  stone. 

The  fourth  great  conliagraticm,  on  September  17,  1850,  started  on  Jack- 
son street,  and  ravaged  the  greater  part  of  the  blocks  betwe(?n  Ihipont  and 
Montgomery  sts  end)raced  by  Washmgton  and  Pucitlc  sts.  The  section  was 
ahout  equal  to  the  preceding,  but  covered  mostly  by  one-story  wooden 
liou.ses,  so  that  the  loss  did  not  exceed  half  a  million  dollars — the  Annalsssxy^ 
lK.'tween  one  quarter  and  one  half  million;  yet  Stanley  bus  one  million;  150 
houses,  and  nearly  half  a  million,  according  to  <S^  F.  Directory ^  1852,  17 
Details  in  S.  F.  Picayune^  S.  F.  Jltrald,  and  Cal.  Courier^  of  Sept  18,  1850, 
etc.  In  estimating  values  it  must  be  considered  that  after  liv49  material, 
lalM')r,  and  methoii  became  cheaper  «and  more  effective  year  by  year,  so  that 
the  cost  of  replacing  differed  greatly  from  the  original  outlay.  A  scanty 
water  supply  and  the  lack  of  a  directing  head  hampered  the  praiseworthy 
efforts  of  tlie  fire  companies.  The  fire  began  at  4  A.  M.  m  the  Pliila«lelphia 
house,  on  the  north  aide  of  Jackson  st,  between  Dupont  and  Kearny,  near 
Washington  market.  On  October  31st  a  blaze  on  Clayst  hill  consumed  tlie 
City  hospital,  ownied  by  Dr  Peter  Smith,  and  an  adjoining  building,  where 
the  fire  oegan;  loss,  a  quarter  of  a  million;  supposed  incendiarism.  It  was 
marked  by  severe  injury  to  several  of  the  hospital  inmates,  bcftire  tliey  could 
be  rescued.  Cal.  Courier,  Oct.  31,  1850.  Less  extensive  but  twice  as  costly 
was  the  blaze  of  Dec.  14th,  on  Sacramento  street,  which  consumed  several 
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ing  to  predict  the  doom  of  the  city.  Street  preachers 
proclaimed  the  visitation  to  be  a  divine  vengeance  upon 

iron  buildings  with  valuable  merchandise.  It  was  below  Montgomery  st; 
loss  about  cue  million  This  shook  the  faith  in  corrugated  iron  walk.  De- 
tails in  Pac  New$^  and  8.  F,  Picayune,  of  Dec.  15-16,  IbSO 

Then  followed  an  interval  of  fortunate  exemption,  and  then  with  accumu- 
lated fury  on  the  anniversary  of  the  preceding  largest  oonflaffration,  the  cul* 
minatinff  disaster  burst  upon  the  city      Started  undoubtedly  by  incendiaries, 
the  tiro  broke  out  late  on  May  3,  1851,  on  the  south  side  of  the  plaza,  in  Uie 
UphoUtery  and  paint  establishment  of  Baker  and  Messerve,  just  above  Bry- 
ant's hotel,  at  11  P  M.y  say  most  accounts;  but  Schenck,  Kir/.,  MS.,  45,  has 
9:20;  yet  it  is  called  the  fire  of  May  4th,  partly  because  most  of  the  destruc- 
tion was  then  consummated.     '  One  of  the  gang  headed  by  Jack  Edwards,  *  was 
tlie  cause  of  it,  says  Schenck.     Aided  by  a  strong  north-west  breeze,  it  leape«l 
across  Kearny  tt  apon  the  oft-ravaged  blocks,  the  flames  chasing  one  another, 
first  south-eastward,  then,  with  the  shifting  wind,  turning  north  and  east. 
The  spaces  under  the  planking  of  the  streeto  and  sidewalks  acted  as  funnels, 
which,  sucking  in  the  names,  carried  them  to  sections  seemingly  secure,  there 
to  startle  the  unsuspecting  occupants  with  a  sudden  outbreak  all  along  the 
sarface.     Rising  aloft,  the  whirling  volumes  seized  upon  either  side,  shrivel- 
ling the  frame  houses,  and  crumbling  with  their  intense  heat  the  stout  walla 
of  supposed  fire-proof  structures,  crushing  all  within  and  without.     The  iron 
shutters,  ere  fallmg  to  melt  in  the  furnace,  expanded  within  the  heat,  cutting 
off  escape,  and  roasting  alive  some  of  the  inmates.     Six  men  who  had  ocsu- 
uied  the  building  of  Taaffe  and  McCahiU,  at  the  comer  of  Sacramento  and 
Montgomery,  were  lost;  12  others,  fire  fighters  in  Na^lee*8  building,  nar- 
rowly escaped;  3  were  crushed  by  one  falling  wall;  and  how  many  more  were 
killed  and  injured  no  one  can  say.     The  fire  companies  worked  well,  but 
their  tiny  streams  of  water  were  transformed  into  powerless  vapor.     More 
etfectual  than  water  was  the  pulling  down  and  blowmg  up  of  buildings;  but 
this  proved  effectual  only  in  certain  directions.     Voluntaiy  destruction  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  inner  devastation;  the  boom  of  explosion  mingling 
witli  the  cracking  of  timber,  the  crash  of  tumbling  walls,  and  the  dull  di3- 
tonation  from  fallmg  roofs.     A  momentary  darkening,  then  a  gush  of  scintil- 
lating sparks,  followed  by  fiery  columns,  which  stiU  rose,  while  the  canopy 
of  smoke  sent  their  reflection  for  a  hundred  miles  around,  even  to  Monterey. 
It  is  related  that  the  brilliant  illumination  in  the  moonless  night  attracted 
tlr>cks  of  brant  from  the  marshes,  which,  soaring  to  and  fro  al>ove  the  flames, 
glistened  like  specks  of  burnished  gold.  Helper's  Land  of  OoUl,  144.     Finally, 
after  ten  hours  the  flames  abated,  weakened  by  lack  of  ready  materials, 
and  checked  on  one  side  by  the  waters  of  the  bay,  where  the  wharves,  broken 
into  big  gaps,  interpo8e<l  a  shielding  chasm  for  the  shipping.     Of  the  great 
city  nothing  remained  save  sparsely  settled  outskirts.     AH  the  business  dis- 
trict between  Pine  and  Pacilic  sts,  from  Keamy  to  Battery,  on  the  water, 
presented  a  mass  of  ruins  wherein  only  a  few  isolate<l  houses  still  reared  their 
blistered  walls,  besides  small  sections  at  each  of  its  four  comers.     Westward 
and  north-eastward  additional  inroads  had  been  made,  extending  the  devas- 
tation altogether  over  22  blocks,  not  counting  sections  formed  by  alleys,  and 
of  these  the  greater  numl>er  were  utterly  ravaged,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
plan.     The  number  of  destroyed  houses  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
over  1,000  to  nearly  2,000,  involving  a  loss  of  nearly  twelve  million  dollars, 
a  sum  larger  than  that  for  all  the  preceding  great  fires  combined.     Only  17 
of  the  attacked  buildings  were  saved,  while  more  than  twice  that  number  of 
so-called  fire-proof  edifices  succumbed.     Schenck,  Vig.,  MS.,  44-S,  who  had 
some  painful  experiences  during  the  fire,  places  their  number  at  68,  including 
the  omy  two  insured  buildings,  one,  No.  41  on  plan,  a  single  story,  with  22- 
inch  brick  walls,  earth-covered,  and  having  heavy  iron  shutters.     The  long 
application  for  insurance  on  this  building  was  granted  at  Harlem,  unknown  to 
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the  godless  revellers  and  gamblers  of  this  second 
Sodom;  and  rival  towns  declared  a  situation  so  ex- 
posed to  constant  wmds  could  never  be  secure  or 
desirable  But  it  is  not  easy  to  uproot  a  raetropoli.^ 
once  started;  and  Californians  were  not  the  men  to 
despair  Many  of  them  had  been  several  times  stricken, 
losing  their  every  dollar ;  but  each  time  they  rallied 
and  renewed  the  fight.  Reading  a  lesson  in  the 
blow,  they  resolved  to  take  greater  precautions,  and 
while  frail  shelter^  had  temporarily  to  be  erected, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  and  the  demand  for 
labor  and  material,  it  was  soon  replaced  by  substantiiil 
walls  which  should  offer  a  check  to  future  fires.  If 
so  many  buildings  supposed  to  be  fire-proof  had  fallen, 
it  was  greatly  owing  to  their  being  surrounded  by 
combustible  houses.     This  was  remedied  by  the  grad- 

th3  owners,  about  the  time  of  its  destmctioii.  The  policy  for  the  other  house, 
No.  14  of  plan,  came  at  the  same  time.  Insurance  companies  had  not  yet 
opened  here.  The  Jenny  Lind  theatre  fell.  The  principal  houses  as  reported 
in  AUa  CaLy  the  only  unburned  newspaper,  were  J.  B.  Bidleman,  ^200,000:  E. 
Mickle  &  Co.,  |!200,000;  Dall,  Austin,  &  Co.,  ^150,000;  Simonsfield,  Bach,  & 
Co.,  $150,000;  Starkey  Brothers,  $150,000;  De  Boom,  Vigne^ux,  &  Co.,  $U7,- 
000;  Oppenheimer,  Hirsch,  &  Co.,  $130,000;  Kelsey,  Smith,  &  Risley,  ^VZ:\- 
OJO;  Moore,  Tichenor,  &  Co.,  $120,000;  Treadwell  &  Co.,  $85,000;  Tlioiuas 
Maguiro,  $80,000;  Adclsdorfer  &  Neustadter,  $80,000;  Fredenlmrg  &  Mo.;es, 
$75,J03;  John  Cowell,  $70,000;  J.  L.  Folsom,  $65,000;  W.  D.  M.  Howard, 
$i5J,aOO;  Baron  Terlow,  $60,000;  Beck  &  Palmer,  $55,000;  J.  &  C.  Grant, 
$55,0 JO;  Cross,  Hol)3on,  &  Co.,  $55,000;  Haight  &  Wadsworth,  $55,000;  W. 
O.  Bokoe,  $50,000;  Lazard  Freres,  $50,000;  Annan,  Lord,  &  Co.,  $50,(X)0; 
Herzog  &  Rliine,  $50,000;  Nicliols,  Pierce,  &  Co.,  $50,000;  S.  Martin  &  Co., 
$50,000.  In  Annah  S,  F,,  331,  it  is  estimated  that  from  1,500  to  2.0.X) 
houses  were  ruined,  extending  over  18  entire  squares,  with  portions  of  five 
or  six  more,  or  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  one  third  of 
a  mile  east  to  west;  damage  moderately  estimated  at  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,- 
000.  S.  F.  Directory,  1862,  18-10,  assumes  the  loss  at  from  $7,000,000  to  $12.- 
000,000;  Stanley,  Sptifchy  1854,  gives  the  latter  figure.  De"witt  and  Harri- 
son saved  their  l)uilding,  g  of  plan,  by  pouring  out  83,000  gallons  of  vinegar. 
Schenck's  Vhj.y  MS.,  48.  Rescued  effects  were  largely  sent  on  board  ships 
for  storage;  shelter  in  the  outskirts  was  costly.  Gamiss,  Early  Day«,  MS., 
19,  paid  $150  for  the  use  of  a  tent  for  10  days,  and  more  was  offered.  Rob- 
l>er  gangs  carried  off  Large  quantities  of  goods,  a  portion  to  Goat  Island, 
whence  they  were  recovered,  out  effects  to  the  value  of  $150,000  or  $200,000 
are  supposed  to  have  been  carried  away  on  a  bark  which  haxl  lain  off'  the 
island.  A  govt  vessel  ma<le  a  fruitless  pursuit.  In  Larkiri's  Doc.,  vii.  287-8, 
are  other  details.  The  store-ships  NiantiCy  Gen.  Harrison^  and  Apollo  were 
wholly  or  partly  destroyed.  The  offices  of  the  PufMc,  Balance^  Picayune, 
Standard,  and  Courier  were  burned. 

•^'Larkin,  Doc.,  vii.  287,  writes  on  May  15th  that  250  small  houses  were 
then  rising,  75  already  with  tenants.  Sausome  st  was  much  improved  by 
filling. 
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ual  exclusion  of  unsafe  structures  from  within  desig- 
nated fire-limits,  by  the  improvement  of  the  fire 
department,  and  other  precautions,  all  of  which  com- 
bined to  preserve  the  city  from  similar  wide-spread 
disasters.  One  more  did  come,  to  form  the  sixth 
and  last  in  the  great  fire  series;  but  this  occur- 
ring in  the  following  month,  June  1851,  was  due 
partly  to  the  flimsiness  of  the  temporary  buildings, 
and  partly  to  the  lack  of  time  to  establish  preventive 
measures  and  weed  out  incendiary  hordes.  The  rav- 
aged district  extended  between  Clay  and  Broadway 
streets,  nearly  to  Sansome  and  Powell  streets,  cover- 
ing ten  entire  blocks,  and  parts  of  six  more,  with  about 
450  houses,  including  the  city  hall,  and  involving  a 
loss  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.**  Thus  purified 
by  misfortune,  and  by  the  weeding  out  of  rookeries 
and  much  filth,  the  city  rose  more  beautiful  than  ever 
from  its  ashes.^  Hereafter  it  was  admirably  guarded 
by  a  fire  department  which  from  a  feeble  beginning  in 
1850  became  one  of  the  most  efficient  organizations 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.^ 

"^Stanleys  Speech,  1854.  Aiinals  S.  F,,  344,  aays  $3,000,000;  S.  F.  Direc- 
tory ^  1852,  19,  over  ^,000,000.  The  fire  started  m  a  (Iwelling  on  the  north 
aiila  of  Pacific  street,  below  Powell,  at  about  11  A.  M.,  on  June  ^d.  The 
Jenny  Lind  theatre  fell  again,  together  with  the  city  hospital,  the  old  adobe 
City  hotel,  the  AUa  office,  which  had  hitherto  escaped,  tlie  presl^jterian 
church,  etc.  The  city  hall,  formerly  the  Graham  house,  was  a  four-story 
wooden  building,  on  the  n.  w.  comer  of  Kearny  sind  Pacific  sts;  the  chief 
r^'cords  were  saved.  Dunbar's  bank  escaped  though  surrounded  by  fire. 
S'lyiranVs  Rem.,  MS.,  30.  Manager  T.  Maguiro  was  burned  out  for  the  sixth 
time.  Seven  lives  were  lost,  three  by  fire,  tlio  rest  by  the  mob  and  police, 
a*i  robbers  and  incendiaries,  yet  one  was  an  honest  man  assisting  his  friends 
to  save  property.  Tlie  fire  companies  were  thwarted  bv  lack  of  water,  and 
by  the  opposition  of  owners  to  the  pulling  down  of  their  buildings.  AlUi  CaL, 
Sjpt.  21,  1851,  wails  over  the  destruction  of  old  landmarks.  Hie  progress 
of  fire-proof  buildings  is  shown  in  6'.  F.  Directory  of  1852,  IG,  whicn  states 
tliat  nearly  all  the  west  side  of  Montgomery  street,  between  Sacramento  and 
Vv'ashington,  was  lined  by  them.  Their  value  was  satisfactorily  tested  in 
Nov.  1852,  when  they  restricted  a  dangerous  fire  on  Merchant  and  Clay  streets 
to  30  wooden  buildings  worth  §100,000.  For  further  details  concerning  the 
great  fires  of  S.  F.,  I  refer  ioS.  J.  Pioneer^  Feb.  IG,  1878;  FanoclVs  MS.,  4;  A  a- 
uids  S,  F.y  passim;  S,  F.  Bull.,  Nov.  27,  185G;  (\il.  Courier,  July  IG,  Sept.  18, 
1850;  Williams*  Pion.  Past.,  44-8;  Tiffany  8  Pocket  Ex.  Guide,  124-G;  S.  F.  Call, 
May  14,  1871;  S.  F.  Alta,  July  1,  1850;  S.  F.  Pa4r.  Ne^os,  May  4,  Dec.  16, 
1850;  Polynesian,  viL  6,  30. 

^  As  commemorated  by  the  phcenix  on  its  seal. 

^Before  the  fire  of  Dec.  24,  1849,  there  ha  I  been  no  serious  occasion  to 
drive  the  absorbed  money -gatherer3  of  the  city  to  organized  method  for  protec- 
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The  mining  excitement,  with  the  consequent  exodus 
of  people,  served  to  abate  but  partially  the  factious 

tion  against  fire,  and  only  three  merchants  had  thought  of  introdncing  fire- 
engines,  which  were,  indeed,  of  little  value  in  an  emergency.    Starkey,  Jauion, 
&  Co.  owned  one  of  them,  the  OaJiu,  which  had  been  nearly  worn  out  by  long 
service  in  Honolulu;  another  was  a  small  machine  belonging  to  Wm  Free, 
intended  for  a  mining  pump.     The  havoc  made  by  the  first  great  fire  roused 
the  people  to  the  necessity  for  action,  and  assisted  by  experienced  firemea 
like  D.  C.  Broderick,  F.  D.  Kohler,  G.  H.  Hossefros,  6.  W.  Green,  W.  Mc- 
Kibben,  Ben.  Ray,  C.  W.  Cornell,  J.  A.  McGlynn,  Col  Wason,  Douglas, 
Short,  and  others,  E.  Otis  organized  the  Independent  Axe  Company,  ti.e 
municipal  authorities  granting  11^800  for  the  purchase  of  hooks,  axes,  and  other 
implements.  S.  F,  Minttteg  LegisL,  1849, 101,  106,  112,  116,  127-36;  AlUi  CaL, 
and  Pac,  Nevjs,  Jan.  15,  17,  1850,  etc.     A  hook  and  ladder  company  is  abo 
mentioned,  also  Mazeppa  Fire  Co.,  as  well  as  payments  and  other  acts  by  the 
fire  committee.     In  January  Kohler  was  appointed  chief  engineer  by  thj 
council,  at  a  salary  of  $G,000,  with  instructions  to  form  a  fire  department,  to 
which  end  he  obtained  the  three  endues  in  the  city,  and  selected  for  each  a 
company,  Empire,  Protection,  and  Eureka.     No  fire  occurring  for  some  time, 
the  movement  declined  somewhat  under  absorbin|;  business  pursuits,  so  much 
BO  that  the  next  disaster  found  scanty  preparations  to  meet  it,  hose  being 
especially  deficient.     After  this  the  appeal  to  the  public  received  greater  at- 
tention,  and  in  June   1850  the  fire  acpartment  was   formally  organized, 
with  the  Empire  Engine  Company  No.  1,  dating  formally  from  June  4  th,  with 
D.  C.  Broderick  as  foreman,  G.  W.  Green,  assistant,  W.  McKibben,  secretaiy, 
and  includingP.  D.  Kohler,  C.  W.  Cornell,  J.  A.  McGlynn,  D.  Soannell,  C. 
T.  Borneo.  J.  Donohue,  C.  P.  Duane,  L.  P.  Bowman,  A.  G.  Russ.     It  selected 
*  Onward    for  a  motto,  and  formed  in  1857  a  target  companyof  126  muskets. 
Company  2  was  the  Protection,  succeeded  by  the  Lady  Washington,  and 
subsequently,  in  1852,  by  the  Manhattan.     According  to  i\iQ  A  Ita  CaL  it  was 
first  organized  informally  by  Ben.  Ray  in  1849.     Both  of  these  were  composed 
chietly  of  New  York  men,  and  represented  the  New  York  element  in  politi- 
cal and  other  contests.     Company  3  was  the  Howard,  fonned  June  14th  by 
Boston  men  under  guidance  oi  F.  E.  R.  Whitney,  foreman,  first  cliief  of  the 
later  paid  department.     It  was  named  in  honor  of  W.  H.  M.  Howard,  who 
presented  to  it  a  Hunneman  engine,  just  brought  by  his  order,  and  which  for 
a  long  time  remained  unsuri)assed.     Among  the  members  were  J.  G.  Eagan, 
T.  K,  Battelle,  G.  L.  Cook.     This  was  originally  the  Eureka,  with  Free  a 
toy  engine,  which  lost  the  claim  to  No.  1  by  a  few  hours  of  delay  in  organiz- 
ing.    The  fire  of  June  22d  gave  fresh  impulse  to  organization,  and  on  Sept. 
7th  the  California,  company  4,  was  formed,  at  first  with  an  engine  loaned  by 
Cook  Bros  &  Co.,  soon  replaced  by  a  mate  to  the  Howard.     The  memljers, 
chiefly  residents  of  Happy  Valley,  embraced  M.  G.  Leonard,  G.  U.  Shaw, 
W.  N.  Thompson,  G.  T.  Cakes,  G.  Endicott,  C.  Hyatt,  R.  S.  Lamott,  and  G.  M. 
Garwood,  foreman.     Company  5  was  the  Knickerl)ocker,  formed  Oct.  17th, 
with  a  small  wheezy  engine  nicknamed  Two-and-a-half  and  Yankee  Boodle, 
Foreman  J.  H.  Cutter,  with  J.  Wilson,  C.  E.  Buckingham,  R.  R.  Harris. 
Earlier  than  these  two  were  the  Monumental  6,  7,  8,  which  organized  ia 
June  as  independent  companies,  joining  tlie  department  only  in  Sept.,  and  so 
receiving  a  later  number.     It  was  composed  of  Baltimore  men,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  Philadelphiaus,  who  sported  three  small  engines.  Mechanical,  Union, 
and  Franklin.     Among  the  members  were  G.  H.  Hossefros,  long  foreman  and 
subsequently  chief,  W.  Divier,  J.  S.  Weathred,  J.  Capprise,  R.  B.  Hampton, 
W.  H.  Silverthom,  J.  H.  Ruddock,  R.  H.  Bennett,  W.  L.  Bromley,  and  W. 
Lippincott.     Soon  after  resigning  No.  8  the  companies  consolidated  into  No. 
6,  in  1854,  witli  an  ini|)roved  engine,  followed  in  18G1  by  the  first  steam  fire- 
engine  in  the  city.     >io.  7  was  tilled  by  the  Volunteer,  and  No.  8  by  the  Pa- 
cific.    Earlier  tlian  these  two,  in  1S22,  were  the  Vigilant  and  Cresceuti  chiefly 
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spirit  roused  by  personal  feelings  and  business  ri« 
valry,  and  strengthened  by  an  irritating  subordina- 
tion to  military  power.  But  it  fully  revived  with 
the  return  of  population  from  the  mines,  and  in 
December  1848  a  ne^  council  was  chosen.^^  The 
result  was  far  from  pleasing  to  the  old  body,  which, 
rallying  its  partisans,  declared  the  election  nullified  by 
illegal  votes,  and  held  another  in  January."     To  this 

of  New  Orleana  men;  Colnmbian  and  PeonaylvanUm,  of  Philadelphiaiu,  in- 
<dadin^  tJie  later  Mayor  Alyord.  In  1864-56  followed  the  Young  American 
anil  Tiger,  Not.  13,  14,  the  former  at  the  miiwion,  the  latter  on  Second  st. 

In  early  days,  when  hoee  and  water  were  scanty,  the  chief  work  fell  on 
the  hook  and  ladder  oompaniea,  of  which  the  department  in  June  1860  counted 
three,  the  St  FranciB,  composed  of  £.  V.  Joice,  S.  H.  Ward,  C.  P.  Duane, 
W.  A  Woodruff,  G.  B.  Gibus,  B.  G.  Davis,  J.  C.  Palmer,  foreman,  and  others; 
the  Howard,  succeeded  b^  Lafayette,  which  consisted  of  Frenchmen,  with  a 
Piarioian  system  and  a  uniform  granted  by  Napoleon;  the  Sansome,  sustained 
chiefly  by  rich  business  men.  A.  De  Witt,  F.  Mahoney,  C.  L.  Case,  £.  A. 
Ebbets,  J.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  G.  A.  Hudacm,  W.  Adrain,  H.  A.  Harrison, 
W.  H.  Hoffman,  W.  Greene,  F.  A  Bartlett,  R.  L.  Van  Brunt,  were  amons  th« 
members.  Green,  Ebbeti,  and  Van  Bokkden  were  the  first  foremen.  Some 
years  later  hoee  companies  were  added,  making  up  the  20  companies  called 
for  by  the  legislative  regulation  of  1851.  The  department  charter  is  dated 
July  1,  1860.  Kohler,  dected  chief  in  Sept.  1860,  was  succeeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing vear  by  Whitney,  of  the  Baltimore  faction.  He  resigning,  Hossefros  of 
the  Philadelphians  held  the  position  till  1863,  when  Duane  entered.  lu  May 
1852  a  bocu^  of  firewardens  was  formed.  The  records  of  the  department 
were  lost  in  the  fire  of  May  1851.  A  benevolent  fund  was  then  begun,  which 
by  1855  amounted  to  $32,000  and  grew  to  $100,000.  For  details,  see  A  Ua  Cal., 
June  14,  July  1,  etc.,  1850;  Nov.  16,  1866;  and  scattered  numbers  of  interme- 
diate years;  also  Par,  News,  Oct.  18,  1850,  etc.;  Cai,  Couner,  Sept.  25,  1860; 
and  S.  F,  Hfraid,  June  17,  1850,  etc  ;  S  F.  BuiUiin,  Dec.  3,  1866;  S,  F. 
ChroMcU,  Nov.  11,  1877;  S  J.  Pioneer.  May  25,  1878;  S,  F,  Call,  Apr.  14, 
1878;  Annal8  8.  F ,  614-26;  and  S  F  Directories,  that  of  1852,  enumerates  14 
companies,  whereof  2  are  for  hook  and  ladder;  No  4  was  situated  as  far  east 
as  Battery,  No.  9  on  Stockton,  near  Broadway,  the  rest  more  central.  The 
formation  of  companies,  each  as  much  as  possible  compose<l  of  men  hailing 
from  the  same  eastern  town,  led  to  clannishness  and  rivalry,  which  in  a  meas- 
ure was  stimulating  and  useful,  but  also  detrimental  in  Iea<iing  to  extrava- 
gance, political  strife,  and  even  bloo<ly  affrays.  They  shared  in  military 
exploits,  and  in  August  1850  one  company  started  for  Sacramento  to  sup- 
press the  land  souatters.  They  vied  with  one  another  in  elaborately  fitting 
and  decorating  their  fire  stations.  The  Sansome  company *s  station  furniture 
akme  cost  $6,000,  and  had  a  library.  While  they  merged  finally  at  the  close 
of  1869  into  a  paid  department,  their  noble  devotion  in  emergencies  must  ever 
be  commended,  leaving  as  they  did  business,  pleasure,  sleep,  and  comfort  to 
voluntarily  face  toil  and  danger  for  the  common  goo<l. 

^'  By  a  vote  of  347  on  Dec.  27th.  Members,  John  Townsend,  president, 
S  C.  Harris,  W.  D.  M.  Howard,  O  C.  Hubbard,  R.  A.  Parker,  T.  J  Roach, 
L  Sirrine,  numl)ering  now  seven,  as  resolved.  Star  ami  Cal.,  Dec.  16,  1848, 
etc  For  earlier  members,  see  preceding  vol.  v.;  Cal{forman,  Oct.  7,  14, 1848, 
etc.;  Friffnet,  Cai,  122. 

^On  the  16th,  Harris  and  Sirrine  were  reelected,  the  latter  l>ccoming 

rasident.     The  other  members  were  L  Everhart,  S.  A   Wright,  I).  Starks, 
Montgomery,  and  C.  £.  Wetmore.    The  election  for  delegates  during  the 
Hist.  Cal..  Vol.  VL   14 
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new  corporation  it  transferred  its  authority,  regard- 
less of  protests,  and  of  the  December  council,  which 
sought  to  assert  itself.  The  opportunity  was  eagerly 
seized  by  disappointed  aspirants  to  air  their  elo- 
quence upon  public  rights  and  the  danger  of  anarchy, 
and  to  assist  in  conjunng  up  a  more  exalted  municipal 
power  for  the  district  in  the  form  of  a  legislative  as- 
sembly of  fifteen  members,  together  with  three  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.^     Their  election,  on  February  21st, 

preceding  week  tended  to  lower  public  interest  in  the  event,  and  a  much 
smaller  vote  was  polled  than  before.  The  AUa  Cal,  Jan.  25,  1849,  accord- 
ingly  considers  it  void. 

'^  The  justices  were  Myron  Norton,  TrJl.  Per  Lee,  both  officers  of  Steven- 
i(m's  re^  and  W.  M.  Stewart;  the  members,  T.  A.  Wiisht,  A.  J.  Ellis,  H. 
A.  Harrison,  G.  C.  Hubbard,  G.  Hvde,  I.  Montgomery,  W.  M.  Smith,  A.  J. 
Grayson,  J.  Creighton,  R.  A.  Parker,  T.  J.  Roach,  W.  F.  Swasey,  T.  H. 
(irreen,  F.  J.  Lippett,  and  G.  F.  Lemon.  U.  8.  Oov.  Doc,  Ck>ng.  31,  Seas.  1, 
H.  Ex.  Doc.,  17,  790,  with  text  of  resolutions  at  the  decisive  meeting  on  Feb. 
12th,  reported  also  in  AUa  Cal,  Feb.  15,  1849.  The  plan  of  the  organization 
was  presented  by  G.  Hyde,  formerly  alcalde,  who  in  his  Stat.,  MS.,  10-12, 
points  out  that  only  a  few  of  the  members  obtained  less  than  400  out  of  the 
602  votes  cast.  Placer  Times,  May  12,  1849,  etc.  According  to  McClowan,  A. 
A.  Crrcen  of  the  Stevenson  rest  gave  a  start  to  the  meetings  which  created 
the  legislative  assembly.  8,  F,  Post,  Nov.  23,  1878.  Bvan,  Pers,  Adv.,  ii. 
250-2,  calls  this  faction  the  democratic,  Leavenworth  heading  the  aristocratic 
land-grabbers.  Tlie  assembly  met  on  March  5th  at  the  public  institute, 
DwinelWa  Col  HisL,  106,  doc  iv.,  although  business  began  only  on  Mar. 
12th;  Lippett  was  appointed  speaker;  J.  Code,  serc^eant-at-anns;  £.  Gilliert, 

frinter;  F.  Ward,  treasurer,  later  J.  S.  Owens;  J.  Hyde,  district  attorney; 
.  H.  Ackerman,  clerk,  succeeded  by  A.  A.  Green  and  A.  Roane.  For  rules, 
acts,  aud  committee  appointments,  see  8.  F.  Minutes  LetjisL,  5-46.  Owing 
to  the  f rcnuent  al)seuce  of  members  and  lack  of  quorum,  their  number  was 
increased  l>y  ten,  elected  on  May  11th,  whereof  vV.  A.  and  K  G.  Buffum, 
A.  A.  (ireen,  Theo.  Smith,  C.  R.  V.  Lee,  S.  McGerry.  and  J.  M.  Huxley, 
took  tiieir  seat  on  the  14th,  Burke  and  P.  H.  Burnett  subsequently.  The 
proiM)rtion  of  Stevenson's  soldiers  in  the  body  was  large.  For  biographies, 
si*e  preotHliiig  vols.  An  early  measure  was  to  forbid  the  sale  of  lots  or  other 
city  property,  which  served  to  rally  a  host  to  the  support  of  Alcalde  Leaven- 
wortti,  including  the  displaced  council  members.  Loud  charges  had  been 
matlo  against  the  alcalde  for  lavish  grants  of  land,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  |K)rmit  its  accumulation  by  monopolists  for  speculation,  also  for  maleadminis- 
tration.  J/t/tleM  Statm.,  MS.,  13;  AUa  Cal.,  Mar.  29,  1849.  This  attitude 
led  the  aMBcnibly  on  March  22d  to  decree  the  abolition  of  the  alcaldeship  and 
the  ofiiooH  dci>en<ling  upon  it,  Norton,  as  the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  being 
api>ointcd  to  till  the  vacancy  under  the  title  of  police  magistrate,  J.  C.  PuUis 
l>eing  Hhortly  after  elected  sheriff  to  assist  him.  The  appeal  of  the  assembly 
to  (ton.  Smith  for  support  proved  futile.  He  su8taine<l  the  alcalde.  Greater 
iinpruHHion  M'as  ma<le  ux>on  Gen.  Riley,  who  at  this  time  entered  as  military 
governor.  Less  prudent  and  firm,  he  lent  his  ear  first  to  one  side  and  sus- 
)M)nde(l  Ixjavon worth  on  May  6th,  then  the  old  council  of  1848  assisted  in 
ohtainiuf^  liis  reinstatement  on  June  1st;  and  notwithstanding  repeated 
roHiu[nati<>nH  he  retained  the  alcaldeship.  Correspondence  in  U.  8.  Ooo.  Doc,, 
as  almvo,  73:i-6.  758-60,  771;  Placer  Times,  June  2,  1844.  He  was  ineffi- 
cient, Hay 8  Hawley,  Stat,  MS.,  9.  Even  Commodore  Jones  writes,  June  29th, 
that  lie  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  x>cople.   Unbound  Doc,,  5^  66, 228,  319-20. 
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brought  to  the  front  a  very  respectable  body  of  men, 
full  of  reform  projects,  but  regarding  the  innovation 
as  unauthorized  by  still  prevailing  laws,  the  governor 
would  not  accord  them  any  active  interference  with  the 
alcalde,  who  stood  arrayed  himself  with  their  oppo- 
nents, the  land  monopolists.  And  so  the  city  continued 
to  be  afflicted  with  practically  two  governments,  which 
maintained  a  sharp  cross-fire  of  contradictory  enact- 
ments and  charges  until  June,  when  the  governor's 
proclamation  for  a  constitutional  convention,  and  for 
the  election  of  provisional  local  officers  throughout 
the  country,  caused  the  assembly  to  abandon  the  field 
to  the  alcalde.  They  retired  with  honor ;  for  viewed 
by  the  light  of  subsequent  corruption,  even  their  defi- 
ciencies are  bright  with  the  lustre  of  earnest  efforts. 

One  result  of  the  political  discord  was  to  give 
opportunity  for  lawlessness.  The  riffraff  of  the  dis- 
banded regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers  had  lately 
formed  an  association  for  cooperation  in  benevolence 
and  crime,  under  the  not  inappropriate  title  of  the 
Hounds,  with  headquarters  in  a  tent  bearing  the  no 
less  dubious  appellation  of  Tammany  Hall,  after  the 

Backed  by  Burnett  the.  assembly  protested  vigorously,  and  in  a  proclamation 
to  the  city  set  forth  the  illegality  of  military  interference.  Burnett's  RecolL, 
MS.,  iL  61-87;  AUa  Cod.,  June  14,  1849.  Acting  accordingly,  they  sent  the 
sheriff  to  forcibly  seize  the  records  in  the  alcalde's  possession.  Ryan,  Per/r. 
Adv.,  ii  23^-4,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  pistol  flourishing  on  the  occa- 
sion. Buffwns  Six  Months,  117-19.  Appalled  at  such  insolence,  Riley  de- 
nounced the  legislature  as  a  usurping  body,  and  called  wildly  upon  all  good 
citizens  to  aid  in  restoring  the  records.  U.  S.  Gov.  Doc.,  ubi  sup.,  7v3-4. 
Simultaneously,  June  3d,  appeared  the  proclamation  for  a  convention,  and 
for  local  elections  throughout  the  country,  an  order  so  far  delayed  in  the  vain 
hope  that  congress  would  provide  a  civil  government.  This  election  pre- 
tending the  speedy  extinction  of  the  assenibly,  the  mem1)ers,  with  hopes  cen- 
tred in  the  next  baJloting,  resolved  to  yield;  yet  not  until  after  a  deferential 
appeal  to  the  public,  which  responded  on  July  9th  by  a  vote  of  confidence  so 
meagre  as  to  oe  chilling.  The  smallness  of  the  vote,  167  for  their  continu- 
ance, 7  against,  was  due  to  the  departure  of  supporters  for  the  mines,  says 
Green,  SUU.,  MS.,  24;  AltaCaL,  July  12,  17,  1849.  Willey,  Pers.  Mem.,  127- 
8,  assumes  that  Riley  terrified  them.  Tlieir  minutes  cease  on  June  4th,  the 
date  of  Riley's  proclamation  against  them.  Crreen  naturally  extols  the  honestv 
of  his  ajBSOciates;  he  claims  to  have  refused  a  land  bribe  from  Leavenwortn 
for  himself  and  his  monopoly  friends  on  introducing  the  bill  for  abolishing  the 
alcaldeship.  Findla,  Stat.,  MS.,  9-10,  also  speaks  of  them  as  *  respectable 
men.'  PrktB  ShetcJi^  MS.,  111. 
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noted  eastern  hot-bed  of  that  name.^  It  Is  but  natural 
that  this  graceless  set  of  idlers  should,  through  lack  of 
manly  incentive,  drift  mto  political  agitation,  and  that 
the  original  military  aim  of  their  late  regiment  should 
degenerate  into  race  antipathy  and  rioting.  Drunk- 
enness and  brawl,  displayed  in  noisy  processions  with 
drum  and  fife  and  streaming  banners,  led  to  swagger- 
ing insolence  and  intimidation,  which  found  a  seemmgly 
safe  vent  against  the  Hispano- Americana  Once  the 
robber  instmct  was  aroused  by  the  more  disreputable, 
it  was  not  long  before  a  glittering  vista  opened  a  wider 
sphere. 

The  unsavory  name  of  Hounds  was  changed  to 
Regulators;  and  under  pretence  of  watching  over 
public  security  and  rights,  the  vagabonds  intruded 
themselves  in  every  direction,  especially  upon  the 
exposed  and  defenceless;  and  they  boldly  demanded 
contributions  of  the  merchants  in  support  of  their 
self-assumed  mission.  Strength  of  numbers  and  arms 
and  significant  threats  increased,  until  terrorism  stalked 
undisguised.  Finally,  on  July  15,  1849,  under  inspirit- 
ing stimulants,  they  ventured  to  make  an  attack  in 
force  upon  the  Chileno  quarter,  at  the  foot  of  Tele- 
graph hill,  with  the  avowed  object  of  driving  out  the 
hated  foreigners,  and  despoiling  them.  Not  knowing 
what  next  might  follow,  the  alarmed  citzens  united  for 
action.  Four  companies  formed,  with  a  huge  special 
police  detachment,  and  the  town  was  scoured  in  pur- 
suit of  the  now  scattering  band.  A  score  were  arrested, 
and  by  the  prompt  application  of  fine  and  imprisonment 
the  rest  were  awed  into  submission.^ 

The  election  of  August  1,  1849,  restored  the  ayun- 
tamiento  and  prefect  system,  while  giving  the  city  the 
increased  number  of  twelve  councilmen,'^  under  the 

^  Of  New  York.  The  tent  stood  on  Kearny  st,  where  Commercial  at  now 
abuts 

*^  The  history  of  the  band  and  outbreak  is  folly  related  in  my  Pojmlcw 
Tribunals,  i.  76  et  seq. 

•»T.  H.  Green,  H.  A.  Harrison,  A.  J.  Ellis,  S.  C.  Harris,  T.  B.  Winston, 
J.  Townsend,  R.  M.  Price,  W.  H.  Davis,  K  Simmons,  S.  Brannan,  W.  M. 
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presideiwy  of  John  W.  Geary,  the  lately  arrived  post- 
master of  the  city,**  who  responded  to  the  unanimous 
confidence  bestowed  upon  him  by  displaying  great  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  the  city.  Horace  Hawes,  the  pre- 
fect, was  an  able  lawyer,  but  with  a  somewhat  fiery 
temperament  that  soon  brought  about  a  conflict  with 
his  coUeaguea**  Acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  their 
leader,*  the  council  issued  a  revenue  ordinance,  de- 

Stewsrt,  G.  B.  Po8t»  in  the  order  of  pqpolarity  as  indicated  bv  votes  obtained. 
Four  Kayid  belonged  to  the  assembly,  and  two  to  the  coancil  which  it  snper- 
ceded.  Frank  Tox^,  second  alcalde,  acted  for  a  long  time  as  secretary  to  the 
new  cooncil;  the  subprefects  for  the  districts  were  F.  Guerrerro  and  J.K.  Cur- 
tis. Alcalde  C^eary  obtained  the  entire  vote  of  1,516,  while  Prefect  Hawes 
polled  only  913w  The  three  highest  votes  for  conncilmen  were  carried  by  late 
assembly  members.    There  were  nearly  a  dozen  tickets  in  the  field. 

**G€»ry  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  After  his  father's  death,  he 
tanght  school,  supporting  his  mother,  and  payinff  off  his  father's  indebted- 
ness. He  next  went  to  Pittsburg  and  entered  into  mercantile  pursuits, 
which  proved  unoouAenial.  Meanwhile  he  studied  assiduously,  displaying  a 
markea  taste  for  mauematics,  and  became  a  civil  engineer  and  railroad  super- 
intendent. When  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out,  he  joined  the  2d  Pa.  Vols., 
rose  to  the  rank  of  col,  wa^  wounded  at  Chaptdtepec,  and  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  citadel  alter  the  city  felL  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
S.  F.  on  Jaa.  22,  1849,  with  a  certain  control  over  postal  matters  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  With  his  family  he  reached  S.  F.  on  tne  Ortgon  on  Apr.  Ist. 
His  administration  was  one  of  marked  efficiency.  Learning  that  Prest. 
Taylor  had  appointed  a  successor,  Geary  turned  the  office  over  to  Col  Bryan. 
At  this  time  he  sent  his  family  back  to  Pa.,  and  became  a  member  of  tibe 
auction  and  commission  house  of  Geary,  Van  Voorhees,  and  Sutton. 

**  Biography  in  Hist.  CaL,  iiL,  this  series. 

*  Geary  in  his  inaugural  address  pointed  out  the  lack  of  public  buildings, 
and  funds  and  measures  for  security,  and  recommended  a  tax,  not  alone  on 
real  estate  and  auction  sales,  but  on  licenses  for  traders,  in  proportion  to 
the  goods  vended,  for  convevances  by  land  and  water,  and  for  gambling; 
the  latter  as  an  inevitable  evil  being  thus  placed  under  saJutary  control.  An 
inventory  should  be  made  of  public  documents  and  mutilations  noted.  Recortls 
were  subsequentiy  sought  at  Monterey.  Hawes  dwelt  upon  the  necessity 
for  measures  conducive  to  prospective  greatness  of  the  city  without  making 
any  special  suggestions.  S,  F.  Minutes,  1849,  221-4;  Annals  S.  F,,  230-1. 
He  took  the  oatnon  Aug.  1 1th.  The  council  met,  from  Aug.  6th,  on  an  average 
twice  a  week.  Their  proceedings,  with  committee  distributions,  etc.,  are  re- 
corded in  8.  F,  Minutes,  1849,  47  et  seq.  The  attendance  fell  off  to  such  a 
decree  that  the  quorum  had  to  be  reduced  to  four  by  the  close  of  the  year. 
Rules  for  their  guidance  in  general  were  sent  in  by  the  governor.  U.  8,  Oov. 
Doc.,  Cong.  31,  Sess.  1,  H.  'Ex,  Doc,  17,  775-6.  Among  appointed  officials 
were  J.  Code,  serseant-at-arms,  W.  M.  Eddy,  surveyor,  P.  C.  Lander,  col- 
lector, A.  C.  Peacnv,  attomev,  S.  C.  Simmons,  contJroUer,  Ben.  Burgoyne, 
treasurer,  succeeded  in  Dec.  Dy  G.  Meredith;  P.  C.  Lander,  tax  collector, 
J.  R.  Palmer,  physician,  subsequentiy  Stivers  and  Thorp,  S.  BL  Gerry  became 
health  officer  in  Dec.,  J.  K  Townes,  sheriff,  in  Dec.  appomted  coroner.  N.  R. 
Davis,  street  commissioner,  subsequently  J.  J.  Arentrue,  in  Dec.,  J.  Gallagher, 
inspector  of  liquors.  Turk,  second  alcalde  and  acting  secretary,  took  a  seat 
in  the  council  and  was  in  Dec.  replaced  as  secretary  by  H.  L.  Dodge.  F.  D. 
Kohler  has  been  mentioned  as  chief  fire-engineer.  Under  the  prefecture 
were  appointed  P.  A.  Brinsmade,  ^ubprefect,  in  Dec,  vice  Curtis,  F.  P. 
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pending  chiefly  on  the  sale  of  real  estate  and  mer- 
'  chandise,  and  on  licenses  for  trading,^  the  latter  of  a 
hasty  and  disproportionate  nature.  Not  deeming  this 
sufficient  to  cover  their  teeming  plans,  notably  for  city 
hall,  hospital,  and  public  wharves,  they  prepared  for 
a  large  sale  of  water  lots,  which  were  coming  into 
eager  demand.  The  first  available  money  was  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  a  prison  brig*'  and  shackles  for 
chain-gangs;  the  police  force  was  placed  on  a  regular 
and  more  efficient  footing;**  fire-engines  were  ordered ; 
and  strenuous  efforts  made  to  improve  the  streets,  so 
as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  previous  winter's  mis- 
haps,® yet  the  following  season  proved  comparatively 

Tracy,  justice  of  the  peace  at  the  miasion,  W.  B.  Almond,  judge  of  first  in- 
stance with  civil  jurisdiction  only,  Hall  McAllister,  attorney,  pay  $2,000, 
both  from  Oct.  Ist,  F.  BiUings,  commissioner  of  deeds,  A.  H.  FUnt,  surveyor; 
abo  a  host  of  notaries  public.  See  /i.,  756-840,  passim;  Unbound  Doc,  224, 
323-9,  eta;  Brwm*$  Stai,,  MS.,  16;  MerrUVs  StaL,  MS.,  5-6;  Arch.  Mont., 
xiv.  18;  Cal  MiareL^.ix.  pt  i.  77;  Alia  CaL,  Pae.  News,  Dec  13,  1849,  etc.; 
onus's  Vig.,  MS.,  6;  Hyde*8  StaL,  MS.,  12;  Miscel,  MS.,  3. 

^  On  Aug.  27th.  The  prefect  presumed  to  veto  this  ordinance,  on  the  ground 
of  the  disproportionate  nature  of  the  imposts  which  pressed  excessively  upon 
labor  and  on  men  with  limited  means,  a  dealer  with  a  capital  of  $150,000, 
for  instance,  pay  ins  $400  only,  while  a  small  trader  with  $1,000  was  required 
to  pay  $390.  He  uso  considered  the  revenue  called  for  in  excess  of  re<|uire- 
meut,  and  demanded  details  for  expenditure,  which  should  be  proportioned 
to  tlie  measures  most  needed,  especially  protection.  The  ordinance  was  also 
contrary  to  law  in  defining  new  misdemeanors  and  extending  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  alcalde.  S.  F.  MinvieA,  1849,  224r-7.  The  ardor  of  this  champion  of  the 
oppressed  was  somewhat  damped  by  the  reminder  that  the  veto  power  be- 
longed to  the  governor,  to  whom  he  might  report  any  objections  against  the 
council.  The  governor  offered  $10,000  toward  the  formation  of  a  jail  and 
court-house. 
f  /  ^^  Euphemia,  anchored  near  the  comer  of  Jackson  and  Battery  sts.  A  -< 
'/  calaboose  existed,  but  so  poor  and  insufficient  as  to  induce  the  former  assem- 
bly to  rent  a  room  for  a  jail.  S.  F,  MinuteH^  1849,  10,  40,  142.  The  brig  was 
soon  overcrowded.  Alta  CaL,  Aug.  4,  1850;  Cal  Courier,  July  16,  1850.  A 
regular  allowance  was  made  for  the  chain-gang  overseer,  whose  task  promoted 
nmch  public  work.  A  regular  jail  was  erected  on  Broadway  in  1851.  Id., 
Sept.  3b,  1851. 

^  Under  the  direction  of  Malachi  Fallon,  as  captain,  chosen  Aug.  13th, 
assisted  by  Major  Beck  and  by  a  force  which  from  30  men  increased  to  50  by 
Feb.  1850,  and  by  the  following  year  to  75.  The  pay  had  also  risen  from  $6 
to  $8  a  day,  with  $2  extra  for  the  5  captains.  It  was  then  proposed  to  reduce 
the  force  to  4C  men  and  4  captains  at  $150  and  $200  a  month,  fh.  Gold  and 
silver  badges  were  ordered  for  the  first  chief  and  his  men;  a  station  was  as- 
signed  to  each  of  tlio  4  wards.  See  S.  F.  Minutes,  1849,  52-^,  79,  90-1,  102, 
IGl,  167;  8.  F.  Herald,  July  12,  18')0;  Schenck'g  VUj.,  MS.,  22.  Fallon  was 
chosen  city  marshal  by  the  democrats  in  1850.  S.  F.  Times,  Jan.  12,  1867. 
Fallon  had  served  in  the  New  York  force.  Fifty-eight  names  on  his  force  in 
S.  F.  Directory,  1850,  123-4. 

^A  street  commissioner  received  $500  a  month,  and  a  superintendent  of 
public  repairs  $600.     Teams  were  bought  by  the  city  for  clearing  streets. 
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dry  Several  sums  were  assigned  for  starting  wharves 
on  Market,  California,  and  Pacific  streets,  which  in 
course  of  two  years  absorbed  over  $300,000J®  The 
proposed  hospital  dwindled  to  a  contract  with  Peter 
Smith,  which  proved  a  costly  bargain  for  the  city,^  and 
to  allowances  to  the  state  marine  hospital  and  subse- 
quently to  a  brig  for  housing  insane  people. 

So  far  the  plans  of  the  city-builders  had  not  brought 
forth  any  public  work  of  a  striking  character,  save  in 
street  improvements;  but  this  shortcoming  redounds 
to  their  credit,  for  at  the  close  of  the  year  they  left  a 
surplus  in  the  treasury/'  Far  different  was  the  record 
of  the  following  councils.  By  the  election  of  January 
8, 1850,  Alcalde  Greary  and  half  of  his  colleagues  were 
confirmed  in  position  by  more  than  double  the  preced- 
ing vote.  The  rest  were  new  men,^  who  assisted,  not 
alone  in  laying  the  foundation  for  a  fast-growing  debt, 
but  in  reducing  the  resources  of  the  city  by  hurried 

Although  citieens  paid  two  thirds  of  the  coat  of  grading  and  planking  from 
their  own  pockets,  as  the  grand  jury  points  out,  S.  F.  Herald^  Sept.  30, 
1851,  vet  large  sums  were  continually  appropriated  by  the  authorities  to  this 
end,  $100,000,  on  Jan.  1850,  alone.  S,  F,  Minutes,  1849-50,  124;  Williams* 
Stat,,  M8.,  13.  The  comptroller  shows  an  expenditure  for  streets  and  land- 
ings, exclusive  of  wharves,  from  Aug.  1849  to  Feb.  1851,  of  $471,282.  AU% 
Col.,  Apr.  27,  1851. 

^*/6.  $400,000  was  appropriated  for  these  wharves,  Jan.  7,  18,  1850,  al- 
though evidently  not  all  paid  over.  /(/.,  112-14,  123-4. 

^'^  The  plans  proposed  in  the  council  included  a  buildins  with  a  city  halL 
The  Waverly  house  was  subseouently  bought  for  $20,000,  but  destroyed  by 
fire.  In  Jan.  1850  the  hospital  bill  amounted  to  $6,600,  in  April  Smith  de 
manded  $13,000.  This  hospital  was  burned  in  Sept.  1850.  Up  to  May  1851 
over  $200,026  had  been  expended  for  hospital  purposes.  AUa  CaL,  Apr.  27 
1851.  To  the  state  marine  nospital,  provided  for  in  1850  and  opened  in  Dec. 
Piic.  News,  Dec.  27,  1850,  CaL  Statutes,  1850,  104,  343,  was  assigned  $30,000, 
while  its  expenses  were  $70,000,  for  97  city  and  17  state  patients.  In  1851  a 
contract  was  concluded  for  the  care  of  the  city  at  $2,500  a  month.  An  in 
sufficient  allowance  was  then  made  to  the  brig  at  North  Beach  for  the  recep 
tion  of  the  insane.  In  1850  pauper  burials  were  arranged  for  at  $35  each 
a,  F.  Minutes,  1849-^,  68,  79-^2,  98,  129-30,  138,  200;  S,  F.  Herald,  Sept 
30,  1851.     Smith's  claims  will  be  treated  of  later. 

''*  Of  $40,000,  and  no  bad  blot  upon  their  public  character. 

^'  Geary  recei veil  the  largest  vote,  being  3, 425.  Turk  figures  again  as  second 
alcalde.  Green,  Brannan,  Ellis,  Stewart,  Davis,  were  tlie  reiilected  council- 
men.  J.  S.  Gndiam,  F.  Tilford,  M.  Crooks,  A.  M.  Van  Nostrand,  H.  C. 
Murray,  F.  C.  Gra^,  and  J.  Hagan  completed  the  number.  They  met  Jan. 
11th  and  formed  into  committees.  Do<lge  was  retained  as  clerk.  A.  A. 
•Selover  was  chosen  city  auctioneer.  S.  F,  Minutes,  1850,  115  et  seq.;  Pac. 
Newn,  Feb.  1850,  etc.  Despite  tlie  rain  the  election  was  exciting,  though 
orderly.   Vjhaan^  Notes,  268-7L 
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sales  of  lots,  wherein  they  were  charged  with  secret 
participation  to  their  own  advantage/^  The  tirade 
Degun  against  them  by  Prefect  Hawes  was  cut  short 
by  the  election  on  May  1st  of  new  city  officials,  under 
the  charter  framed  in  February.  By  this  the  Span- 
ish form  of  government  was  replaced  by  the  Ameri- 
can  one  of  a  common  council  with  two  boards  of 
aldermen,  each  of  eight  members,  under  a  mayor/^ 
The  county  was  also  organized   by  an  election  on 

**After  a  sale  of  water  lots  in  Jan.  1850  vieldinff  $635,000,  another  sale 
was  announced  for  March.  Prefect  Hawes,  who  had  oeen  pnttmg  some  very 
nettUng  questions  to  the  ayuntamiento  conoeming  disbursements  and  men 
voting  tor  them,  sounded  the  alarm  and  induced  the  governor  to  issue  a  pro- 
hibit. This  the  councilmen  resolved  to  disregard,  whereupon  Hawes  charged 
them  with  intended  spoliation,  and  pointed  out  that  some  were  snspicioiudy 
vreparinff  to  leave  the  country.  The  prohibit  was  affirmed  with  the  threat  to 
nle  a  bill  in  chancery  a^^ainst  the  a^runtamiento,  which  now  yielded  in  so  far 
as  to  postpone  the  sale  until  ApriL  'The  enemy  have  fled,'  cries  Attor- 
ney-ffeneral  Kewen;  'they  have  exposed  the  character  of  the  beast  that  pa- 
'raaed  so  ostentatiously  in  the  lion's  skin.'  Correspondence  in  S,  F.  MinuteB, 
11850,  230-7.  But  they  were  merely  gaining  time  to  persuade  the  governor  to 
repeal  the  prohibit  bv  exhibiting  their  accounts  ana  estimates,  and  showing 
the  need  of  money  for  city  improvements.  This  achieved,  they  retaliatod 
'Upon  the  obnoxious  prefect,  by  chaining  him  with  appropriation  of  funds, 
notably  $2,500  for  alleged  services  rendered  against  the  Hounds,  and  with  per- 
mitting Justice  Colton  to  sell  district  and  city  lands  chiefly  for  Hawes'  own 
advantage.  The  result  was  a  boomerang  in  the  shape  of  an  order  suspending 
the  prefect.  Emphatic  denials  being  of  no  avail,  his  wrath  now  concentrated 
'against  the  sovemor  in  a  scries  of  charges  before  the  legislature,  for  violating 
the  laws  ana  suspiciously  conniving  with  the  corrupt  council.  In  this  he  was 
supportcil  by  the  subprefect,  Brinsmade,  appointed  to  replace  him.  Pac, 
Ne*o8t.  Jan.  1,  1850,  et  seq|. 

^^As  passed  bv  the  legislature  on  Apr.  15,  1850,  the  charter  in  4  arts,  and 
45  IT,  assigns  as  boundaries  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  south,  a  Hue 
parallel  to  Clay  st  two  miles  from  Portsmouth  square;  on  the  west,  a  line  par- 
allel to  Kearny  st  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  square;  on  the  north  and  east, 
the  county  limits.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  recorder^  and  a  com- 
mon council  of  a  board  composed  of  aldermen  and  a  board  of  assistant  aldermen, 
each  board  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  eight  wards,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  coimcil.  Tliere  shall  also  be  elected  a  treasurer,  comptroller,  street 
commissioner,  collector  of  taxes,  marshal,  city  attorney,  and  by  each  ward  two 
assessors.  Voters  and  candidates  must  show  a  residence  in  the  city  and  wards 
concerned  of  30  days  preceding  the  general  city  election,  which  is  to  be  held  on 
the  fourth  Monday  of  April  m  each  year.  For  duties,  bonds,  ete.,  see  Col, 
StcvtuteSy  1850,  223-9;  ana  compare  with  the  briefer  draft  by  the  framers,  in 
S.  F.  Minutes,  1850,  144-9.  In  Oct.  1848  the  city  council  had  assigned  for 
city  limits  a  line  along  Guadalupe  creek  to  the  ocean.  CaU/omian,  Oct.  14, 
1848;  and  see  my  JJlit.  Calf  v.,  this  series.  Regulations  for  the  council  in  S. 
F.  Manual,  p.  ix.-xvi.  This  charter  did  not  last  long.  The  boundary  of  the 
county,  as  defined  in  QiL  Lawn,  1850,  829,  ran  along  San  Francisquito  creek 
westward  into  the  ocean,  three  miles  out,  and  in  the  bay  to  within  three 
miles  of  high-water  mark  in  Contra  Costa  county,  including  the  entire  penin- 
•sula,  and  Alcatraz  and  Yer1)a  Buena  or  Goat  islands,  as  well  as  the  Fara- 
lloucs.     Sue  also  CaL  Jour,  Sen,,  1850,  1307;  Id.,  Jlowte,  1344. 
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April  1st  of  sheriff,  couuty  clerk,  and  nine  other  offi- 
cialsy  at  San  Francisco,  so  that  the  city  became  the 
seat  of  two  governments.^*  The  contest  for  the  shriev- 
alty was  one  of  the  most  exciting  on  record,  with 
lavish  generosity  on  one  side,  and  enthusiastic  display  of 
bands  and  banners  on  the  other ;  but  the  fame  of  John 
C.  Hays  as  a  Texan  ranger,  and  his  opportune  exhibi- 
tions of  dash  and  horsemanship,  captured  the  popu- 
lace.^ 

The  new  city  government  headed  once  more  by 
Greary  as  mayor,^  with  almost  entirely  new  associates, 
met  on  May  9th,  inaugurating  at  the  same  time  the 
new  city  hall,  lately  the  Graham  house,  a  four-stonr 
wooden  edifice  lined  on  two  sides  by  continuous  bal- 
conies.^'    The  leading  trait  of  these  men  was  quickly 

^*The  chosen  ones  were  John  C.  Hays,  sheriff,  R.  N.  Morrison,  county 
jndge,  J.  A.  McGlynn,  recorder,  W.  M.  Eddy,  surveyor,  J.  W.  Endicott, 
treas.,  D.  M.  Chauncey,  assessor,  K  Gkdlagher,  coroner,  T.  J.  Smith,  co.  attV, 
C.  Benham,  dist  att'y,  J.  K  Addison,  oa  clerk,  K  H.  Tharp,  clerk  of  the 
sup.  ct. 

^  He  was  selected  by  the  people  as  an  inde|)endent  candidate.  His  career 
is  given  in  Hiiit.  North  Alex,  atateaand  Texts,  li.,  this  series.  His  opponents 
were  J.  Townes,  a  whig  who  was  appointed  to  the  post  in  1849,  and  J.  J. 
Bryant,  democratic  nominee,  and  a  man  of  wealth,  owner  of  Bryant's  hotel. 
The  latter  was  the  only  real  rival.  Pioneer  Arch,,  29-31. 

^'  His  associates  were  F.  Tilford,  recorder,  T.  H.  Holt,  att*y,  C.  G.  Scott, 
treas.,  B.  L.  Berry,  comptroller,  W.  M.  Irwin,  collector,  I).  McCarthy,  street 
conn.,  M.  Fallon,  marshal.  The  aldermen  were  Wm  Green,  president,  C. 
Mintum,  F.  W.  Macondray,  D.  Gillespie,  A.  A.  Selover,  W.  M.  Burgoyne, 
C.  W.  Stuart,  M.  L.  Mott;  assistant  aldermen,  A.  Bartol,  president,  C.  T. 
Botts,  W.  Sharron,  J.  Maynard,  J.  P.  Van  Ness,  L.  T.  Wilson,  A.  Morris, 
W.  Corbett.  Aldermen  Burgoyne  and  Macondray  not  taking  their  seat  were  re- 
placed by  M.  G.  Leonard  and  J.  Middleton,  and  assistant  iQdermcn  Botts  and 
3la^*nara,  by  G.  W.  Green  and  J.  Grant.  For  assessors,  clerks,  court  officiah, 
pobce,  pilots,  men  under  J.  Hagen,  harbor-master,  etc.,  see  S.  F,  DirecUny, 
1S50,  122-9;  8,  F.  Annals,  272-3;  Alta  CaL  and  Pcu:.  News,  Apr.  2C-May  21, 
1850,  with  comments.  On  ward  division.  Id,,  Dec.  14,  1850;  S.  F,  Hercdl, 
June  6,  1850,  etc.;  S.  F,  Municipal  Repts,  1859,  177-9;  S,  F.  Picayitne,  Oct. 
5,  8,  Nov.  2,  1850;  CaL  Courier,  Aug.  12,  1850.  T.  Green  claims  to  have  ab- 
stained from  contesting  the  mayoralty  out  of  sympathy  for  Geary. 

^It  stood  on  the  north-west  comer  of  Kearny  and  Paciiic  sts,  fronting  103 
feet  on  Kearny  st,  with  a  depth  of  64  feet.  The  commodious  yard  contained 
two  wells  and  several  outhouses.  The  roof  was  metallic.  This  was  offered 
by  Graham,  member  of  the  council  in  April  1850,  to  his  associates  and  bought 
by  them  on  Apr.  Ist,  for  $150,000,  less  $dO,000  in  exchange  for  the  lately  pur- 
chased town  hall  on  Stockton  st.  Tired  of  drifting  between  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  the  public  institute  and  the  old  adobe  custom-house  on  the  west  side  of 
the  plaza,  the  preceding  council  had  bought  the  American  hotel  on  Stockton  st, 
near  Broadway,  evidently  to  promote  the  lot  Bi)eculations  of  certain  members. 
Thither  the  council  removed  on  the  18th  of  March,  but  the  order  for  other 
officials  to  follow  the  example  was  >'igoroujly  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that 
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manifested  in  their  greed  for  spoils,  to  which  end  a 
heavier  schedule  of  taxes  was  projected,  with  a  corre- 
spondingly increased  number  of  arainage  holes,  more 
or  less  cunningly  concealed.  Not  content  with  the 
reward  that  must  imperceptibly  flow  into  their  pockets 
from  this  effort,  they  hastenea  to  anticipate  a  portion 
by  voting  a  salary  of  $6,000  to  each  alderman  of  the 
two  boards,  after  assigning  a  propitiatory  $10,000  to 
the  mayor  and  some  of  his  chief  aids.  Gfeary  refused 
to  participate  in  the  scheme;  and  encouraged  by  his 
attitude,  the  public  loudly  protested  against  such 
brazen  spoliation  of  an  already  burdened  city.  The 
council  thereupon  dropped  its  demands^  to  $4,000 
which  would  have  given  them,  had  not  the  measure 
been  vetoed,  about  a  hundred  dollars  for  each  of  the 
evenings  devoted  by  the  average  member  to  the  com- 
mon weal.  They  sought  solace,  however,  for  their 
lacerated  feelings,  by  voting  themselves  gold  medals 
of  sufficient  size  to  impress  an  ungrateful  public  with 
the  arduous  services  thereby  commemorated.^ 

With  such  and  other  glaring  diversions  of  public 
funds  it  can  readily  be  conceived  what  the  secret  pil- 

the  hall  was  too  remote  from  business  centres.  Nor  did  the  offer  to  rent  offices 
therein  find  favor.  And  so  the  present  purchase  was  made;  a  barsain  it  was 
loudly  claimed,  for  the  two  upper  stories,  with  36  rooms,  besides  others  on  the 
second  floor,  could  be  rented  for  perhaps  $62,400,  while  the  saving  in  rents 
by  the  scattered  ])ublic  offices,  stations,  and  courts  would  amount  to  170,000. 
To 


NtfOHy  May  17,  1850,  etc.  The  report  may  be  taken  with  due  allowance,  how- 
ever, for  changes  and  repairs  increased  the  cost  of  the  building.  Unbound  Doc. , 
58.  On  July  4,  1850,  the  plaza  was  adorned  with  a  faultless  new  Uberty  pole, 
120  feet  long,  presented  by  Portland  city.  S.  F.  Herald,  July  4,  1850.  The 
old  pole  was  burned  with  the  custom-house,  comer  of  Montgomery  and  Cali- 
fornia sts,  in  May  1851.  S.  F,  AnnaU,  282. 

^  Several  public  meetings  were  held,  and  a  first  committee  of  25  being 
ignored,  another  of  500  was  chosen  to  impress  the  aldermen.  S,  F.  Herald^ 
June  12,  1856,  etc. ;  Pac.  News,  May  3,  1850,  etc.  Just  then  came  a  large  fire 
to  divert  attention,  and  subsequent  demonstrations  proved  less  imposing. 
The  mayor  vetoed  the  $4,000,  on  the  ffround  that  it  would  idso  injure  the 
cre<lit  of  the  city.  AUaCaL,  May  27,  18^,  etc.  The  charter  of  1851  allowed 
no  pay. 

^^  Even  here  a  prying  curiositv,  coupled  with  impertinent  sarcasni,  so  far 
disturbed  the  composure  of  the  aldermen  that  they  cast  the  medals  into  the 
melting-pot,  as  the  nearest  pit  of  oblivion,  although  too  late.  The  8.  F.  An- 
nal^,  306,  understands  that  the  scheme  was  mainly  due  to  a  sub-committee. 
Col.  Courier,  Dec.  14,  21,  1850. 
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fering  and  rifling  must  have  been,  when  it  is  shown 
that  the  expenditure  for  the  nineteen  months  following 
August  1,  1849,  amounted  to  more  than  two  million 
dollars,  of  which  more  than  one  fourth  was  during  the 
last  three  months.^  This  absorbed  not  only  a  liberal 
tax  levy,  and  the  larger  and  choicer  proportion  of  public 
lands,^  but  compelled  the  issue  of  scrip  at  an  interest 
of  thirty-six  per  cent.®*  Issued  one  after  the  other, 
without  prospect  of  speedy  payment,  this  paper  depre- 
ciated sixty  per  cent  and  more,  till  contractors  and  pur- 
veyors were  obliged  in  self-protection  to  charge  twice 
and  thrice  the  amounts  due  them.  Unscrupulous 
officials  and  speculators,  moreover,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  fortunes  by  purchasing  the  scnp  at 
low  rates,  and  paying  it  into  the  treasury  at  par  in 
lieu  of  the  coin  obtained  for  taxes.  Thus  a  debt  of 
more  than  a  million  rolled  up  within  the  year  ending 
February  1851,  and  grew  so  rapidly,  while  city  prop- 
erty and  credit  so  declined,  that  the  legislature  had  to 
come  to  the  rescue  with  restrictive  enactments.®^ 

^  Among  the  items  figured  $41,905  for  printing;  surveying  absorbed 
another  big  sum;  the  city  hall  purchase,  with  repairs,  etc.,  absorbed  about 
$200,000. 

"The  sale  of  Jan.  3,  1850,  of  water  lots  yielded  $635,130,  and  in  April 
followed  another  big  sale. 

^  Three  per  cent  monthly,  which  was  by  no  means  exorbitant  at  the 
time. 

^  As  will  be  seen  later.  The  first  deficit  of  $24,000  appeared  in  the  Jan.- 
Feb.  1850  account.  On  Aug.  31st  the  debt  was  $282,306.  S.  F.  Picayune, 
Sept  5,  1850;  S.  F,  Directory,  1852,  14.  On  March  1,  1851,  it  had  risen  to 
$1,099,557.56.  S.  F.  AUa  OaL,  Apr.  27,  1851.  Soon  after  the  debt  was 
funded  for  $1,300,000.  The  expenditures  from  Aug.  1,  1849,  to  Jan.  28, 
1851,  amounted  to  $2,012,740.10;  on  the  streets,  wharves,  and  landings,  there 
were  expended  $826,395.56;  on  hospitals,  cemeteries,  and  board  of  health, 
$231,358.86;  on  police  and  prisons,  $208,956.87;  on  fire  dept,  $108,337.85;  on 
courts,  $236,892. 12;  and  the  balance  of  over  $400,000  on  salaries,  rents,  print- 
ing, etc.  During  the  quarter  ending  Feb.  28,  1851,  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures  were:  Received  from  licenses,  $25,744.55;  from  hospital  fund,  $301; 
from  courts,  $2,734.50;  wharf  dues,  333.95;  sale  of  beach  and  water  lots, 
$5,230.65;  and  from  street  assessments,  $103,355.40.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fire  and  water  department  caused  an  expenditure  of  $7,945. 10;  the  streets, 
including  surveys,  $223,482.28;  the  prison,  courts,  and  police,  $20,464.19; 
hospital,  including  cholera  expenses,  $41,036.11;  wharves,  $39,350.59;  and 
the  salaries,  legal  expenses,  printing,  and  other  contingent  items,  nearly 
^,000.  S.  F.  AUa,  Apr.  27,  1851.  The  grand  jury  of  Sept.  1851  com- 
mented  in  scathing  terms  upon  the  *  shameful  squandering '  by  parties  whom 
they  were  unable  to  designate.  By  that  time  nearly  all  the  citv  property  had 
been  disposed  of,  valued  at  three  or  four  million,  yet  this,  added  to  revenue 
and  loans,  had  failed  to  leave  the  city  any  commensurate  benefit.     Sacra- 
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mento^  withoat  landed  raouroM,  had  reoeivad  proportioiiately  larger  bena- 
fits,  by  incurrinff  a  debt  of  lew  than  half  a  nullum.  Benicia's  scrip  was 
nearly  at  par.  Ine  main  exhibit  bjr  S.  F.  was  in  grading  and  planking,  two 
thirda  of  which  coat  had  been  contributed  by  the  property  owmen.  iSmilar 
waa  the  showing  for  the  county,  which  had  expended  $455,807  for  the  year 
ending  June  1851,  while  the  reoei]^  were  only  $60,306.  Most  of  the  snma 
allowed  were  pointed  oat  aa  sospiciona.  See  r«Mrt  in  S.  F.  BtrcUd,  Sept. 
90,  1851;  Ang.  5,  22,  90,  1850;  Aug.  29,  1851;  CaL  Ckmrier,  Id.,  and  Oct. 
2G,  Dec  6,  1850;  Cal.  PoB.  i9mqM,  128;  iKdk>nfom*«  MInmg  Exp.,  MS.,  30; 
Alia  CaL,  Apr.  27,  1851,  etc;  8,  F,  Pianmne,  Ang.  8-^,  S^t.  5,  1850.  The 
assessed  valne  of  jprc^ertv  for  1851  waa  $17,000,000,  and  the  estimated  rev- 
enne  $550,000,  $100,000  being  from  licenses.  This  waa  declared  amply  suffi- 
cient for  expenses,  now  reduMd  by  $410,000,  of  which  $290,000  was  for  sala- 
ries of  mumcipal  officers  and  poUcc  Reprehensible  aa  the  mismanagement 
was,  these  aldermen  were  not  worse  than  many  of  their  accusers,  nor  half  so 
bad  aa  some  later  councilmen,  who  ranked  us  x>ermanent  citiaens  and  esteemed . 
members  of  the  community;  for  the  former  were  comparative  strangers, 
afflicted  by  the  prevailixig  mania  for  speedy  enrichment^  and  with  no  inten- 
tion of  remaining  in  Cafifomia.  Greary's  demeanor  is  not  wholly  spotless. 
His  unassuming  manners  and  ability,  and  his  veto  on  many  obnoxious  meas- 
ures, gave  an  wlat  to  hia  official  career,  which  served  fg^tlv  to  gloss  over 
sevend  questionable  features,  such  aa  amassing  some  |Q0O,000  in  less  than 
three  years,  not  derived  from  trade;  illegallv  Buying  city  lots;  countenanc- 
ing the  purchase  of  the  useless  city  hall  on  Stockton  st;  and  other  doubtful 
transactions  connected  with  the  disposal  of  city  property  and  money.  He 
returned  to  Pa  in  Feb.  1852,  served  with  distinction  in  the  civil  war,  and 
became  gov.  of  his  native  state.    His  portrait  is  given  in  Ann,  8,  F.,  725. 
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Society  during  the  flush  times  of  California  pre- 
sents several  remarkable  features  besides  the  Baby- 
lonian confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  medley  of  races 
and  nationalities.  It  was  a  gathering  without  parallel 
in  history,  for  modem  means  of  communication  alone 
made  it  possible.  The  inflowing  argonauts  of  1849 
found  San  Francisco  not  only  a  tented  ciiy,  like 
the  rest  of  the  interior  towns  and  camps,  but  a  com- 
munity of  men.  The  census  of  1850  places  the  female 
population,  by  that  time  fast  increasmg,  at  less  than 
eight  per  cent  of  the  total  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
while  in  mining  counties  the  proportion  fell  below  two 
per  cent.^ 

^CalaverM  thowi  only  267  women  in  a  total  of  16,884;  Tuba,  221  in  a 
total  of  9,673;  Mariposa,  106  in  4,379,  yet  here  only  80  were  white  women; 
Sacramento,  616  in  9,087.  In*  the  aonthem  ooontiefl,  chiefly  occupied  by 
Mexicans,  the  proportian  approaches  the  normal,  Los  Ansetos  having  1,619 
women  in  a  total  of  8,63a  tf.  8.  Cenam,  1860, 969  et  seq.  llie  proportion  in 
1849  may  be  judged  from  the  overland  migration  figures,  which  stul  in  1850 
allows  a  peroentflige  of  only  two  for  women,  with  a  sughtly  lars^  fraction  for 
children.  Sac  Tnmmrlpit  Sept  30,  1850;  8.  F.  Picayune,  Sept  6,  1850. 
Many  writers  on  this  pmod  nU  into  the  usual  spirit  of  exaflngeration  by  re- 
tbs  females  oven  more.    Bumett»  /fee,  MS.,  ii  36-77  for  instance, 

(221) 
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It  was,  moreover,  a  community  of  young  men. 
There  was  scarcely  a  gray  head  to  be  seen.*  From 
these  conditions  of  race,  sex,  and  age,  exposed  to 
strange  environment,  result  phases  of  life  and  char- 
acter which  stamp  the  golaen  era  of  California  as 
peculiar. 

Of  nationalities  the  flow  from  Europe  alone  equalled 
in  variety  that  of  the  mediaeval  crusades,  with  notable 
prominence  to  the  leading  ^rpes,  the  self-complacent 
briton,  the  methodic  and  reflective  German,  and  the 
versatile  Gaul.  The  other  continents  contributed  to 
swell  the  list.  Africa  was  represented,  besides  the 
orthodox  negro,  by  swarthy  Moors  and  straight-fea- 
tured Abyssinians.  Asia  and  Australasia  provided 
their  quota  in  pig-tailed,  blue-garbed  Mongols,  with 
their  squat,  bow-legged  cousins  of  Nipon,  lithe  and 
diminutive  Malays,  dark-skinned  Hindoos  enwrapped 
in  oriental  dreaminess,  the  well-formed  Maoris  and 
Kanakas,  the  stately  turbaned  Ottomans,  and  the  ubi- 
quitous Hebrews,  ever  to  be  found  in  the  wake  of 
movements  offering  trade  profits.*  The  American 
element  preponderated,  however,  the  men  of  the 
United  States,  side  by  side  with  the  urbane  and  pic 
tui*esque  Hispano-Araericans,  and  the  half-naked 
aborigines.  The  Yankee  fancied  himself  over  all, 
with  his  political  and  commercial  supremacy,  being 
full  of  great  projects  and  happy  devices  for  surmount- 
ing obstacles,  even  to  the  achieving  of  the  seemingly 
impossible;*  and  fitted  no  less  by  indomitable  energy, 

assumes  only  15  per  mille  for  San  Francisoo,  whioh  naturally  had  a  larger 
proportion  of  women  than  the  mmins  camps. 

^Calaveras  exhibits  in  its  total  of  1G,8S4  only  69  persons  over  60  years; 
Yuba  only  21  in  its  total  of  9,673.  Ih, 

'  Helper,  Land  qf  Oolti,  53-4,  states  that  the  '  general  dislike  to  their  race 
induced  many  to  trade  under  assumed  names.'    See  also  McDankls*  Eariy 

Dayj*t  MS.,  4. 

*  Their  selfishness,  tempered  bv  sagacious  self-control,  is  generally  of  that 
broad  class  which  best  promotes  the  general  weal.  They  readily  combine  for 
great  undertakings,  with  due  subordination,  yet  without  fettering  individual- 
ity, as  manifested  in  the  political  movements  for  which  they  have  been  fitted 
from  childhood  by  participation  in  local  and  general  affairs.  Lambertie 
extols  the  audacious  enterprise  'qui  confond  un  Francais, *  and  the  courageous 
energy  which  yields  to  no  reverses.  To//.,  209-10.  Auger,  Voy.,  105-6,  also 
admires  the  power  to  organize.     See  Cal{/brnM  Liter  Pocula,  this  series. 
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shrewdness,  and  adaptability  than  by  political  and 
numerical  rights  to  assume  the  mastery,^  and  so  lift 
into  a  progressive  state  a  virgin  field  which  under 
English  domination  might  have  sunk  into  a  stagnant 
conservative  colony,  or  remained  under  Mexican  sway 
an  outpost  ever  smouldering  with  revolution. 

As  compared  with  this  foremost  of  Teutonic  peo- 
ples, the  French,  as  the  Latin  representatives,  appeared 
to  less  advanti^e  in  the  arts  heedful  for  building  up  a 
commonwealth.  Depth  of  resource,  practical  sense, 
and  force  of  character  could  not  be  replaced  by  effer- 
vescing brilliancy  and  unsustained  dash.  They  show 
here  rather  in  subordinate  eflforts  conducive  to  creature 
comforts,*  while  Spanish- Americans  were  conspicuous 
from  their  well-known  lack  of  sustained  energy/ ' 

The  clannish  tendencies  of  the  Latin  peoples,  due 
partly  to  the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, proved  not  alone  an  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of 
superior  methods  and  habits,  but  fostered  prejudices 
on  both  sides.  This  feeling  developed  into  open  hos- 
tility® on  the  part  of  a  thoughtless  and  less  respect- 
able portion  of  the  northern  element,  whose  jealousy 
was  roused  by  the  success  achieved  by  the  quicker 
eye  and  experience  of  the  Spanish- American  miners. 
The  Chinese  did  not  become  numerous  enough  until 
1851  to  awaken  the  enmity  which  ia  their  case  was 
based  on  still  wider  grounds.^ 
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^  Among  the  less  desirable  elements  were  the  nnsainly,  illiterate  crowds 
from  the  border  states,  such  as  Indiana  Hoosiers  and  Missourians,  or  '  Pike 
County '  people,  and  the  pretentious,  fire-eating  chivalry  from  the  south. 
While  less  obnoxious  at  first,  the  last  named  proved  more  persistently  objec- 
tionable, for  the  angularities  of  the  others  soon  wore  ofif  in  the  contact  with 
their  varied  neighbors,  partly  with  the  educated  youths  from  New  England. 
L(fw*8  StaL,  MS.,  7;  Findlas  StaL,  MS.,  9;  Fay's  Facts,  MS.,  19. 

*  In  catering  for  others,  or  making  the  most  of  their  own  moderate  means. 
*Le8  plus  pauvres,*  exclaims  Saint  Amant,  Cat.,  487,  on  comparing  their  back- 
ward condition  with  that  of  the  adaptive  Americans. 

'  They  were  slow  to  take  lessons  from  their  inventive  neighbors.  A  wam- 
mg  letter  against  the  Chilians  came  from  South  American.  Unbound  Doc., 
32/-8.  Revere,  Keel  and  Saddle,  160-1,  commends  their  quickness  for  pros- 
pecting, and  their  patiencs  as  diggers.  Bo«thtmck*8  CaL,  311;  Barry  and  Pat- 
tens  Men  and  Mem.,  287  et  seq.;  Fisher's  Cols.,  42-9;  AUa  Col.,  June  29,  1851. 

*  As  will  be  seen  later. 

*A11  of  which  ia  fully  considered  in  another  volume  of  this  work. 
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Certain  distinctiveness  of  dress  and  manner  assisted 
the  physical  type  in  marking  nationalties;  but  idiosyn- 
crasies were  less  conspicuous  here  than  in  conventional 
circles,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  miner's  garb — 

\s.  checked  or  woollen  shirts,  with  a  predominance  of 
red  and  blue,  open  at  the  bosom,  which  could  boast  of 
shi^gy  robustness,  or  loosely  secured  bv  a  kerchief;  pan- 
taloons half  tucked  into  hi^h  and  wrinkled  boots,  and 
belted  at  the  waist,  where  bristled  an  arsenal  of  knife 
and  pistols.     Beard  and  hair,  emancipated  from  thral- 

-  V  dom,  revelled  in  long  and  bushy  tufts,  which  rather  har- 
monized with  the  slouched  and  dingy  hat.  Later,  a 
species  of  foppery  broke  out  in  the  flourishing  towns ;  on 
Sundays  particularly  gay  colors  predominated.  The 
gamblers,  taking  the  lead,  affected  the  Mexican  style 
of  dress:  white  shirt  with  diamond  studs,  or  breast- 
pin of  native  gold,  chain  of  native  golden  speci- 
mens, broad-brimmed  hat  with  sometimes  a  feather  or 
squirrel's  tail  under  the  band,  top-boots,  and  a  rich 
scarlet  sash  or  silk  handkerchief  thrown  over  the 
shoulder  or  wound  round  the  waist.  San  Francisco 
took  early  a  step  further.  Traders  and  clerks  drew 
forth  their  creased  suits  of  civilization,  till  the  shoofc- 
ing-jacket  of  the  Briton,  the  universal  black  of  the 
Yankee,  the  tapering  cut  of  the  Parisian,  the  stove- 
pipe hat  and  stand-up  collar  of  the  professional,  ap- 
peared upon  the  street  to  rival  or  eclipse  the  prosti- 
tute and  cognate  fraternity  which  at  first  monopolized 
elegance  in  drapery. ^° 

Miners,  however,  made  a  resolute  stand  against  any  / 
approach  to  dandyism,  as  they  termed  the  concomi- 
tants of  shaven  face  and  white  shirt,  as  antagonistic 
to  their  own  foppery  of  rags  and  undress  which  at- 
tended deified  labor.  Clean,  white,  soft  hands  were 
an  abomination,  for  such  were  the  gambler's  and  the 
preacher's,  not  to  speak  of  worshipful  femininity.  But 
homy  were  the  honest  miner's  hands,  whose  one  only 

^•Fay*8  Facts,  MS.,  10.     Placer  Times,  Oct.  27,  1849,  and  ooiitemp<»arie8, 
warn  their  readers  against  such  imitation  of  foppery. 
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soft  touch  was  the  revolver's  trigger.  A  store-keeper 
in  the  mines  was  a  necessary  evil,  a  cross  between  a 
cattle-thief  and  a  constable;  if  a  fair  trader,  free  to 
give  credit,  and  popular,  he  was  quite  respectable,  more 
so  than  the  saloon-keeper  or  the  loafer,  but  let  him 
not  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  digger." 

Nor  was  the  conceit  illusive;  for  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  manhood  unfolded  in  these  rugged  forms,  some 
stanch  and  broad-shouldered,  some  gaunt  and  wiry; 
their  bronzed,  hairy  features  weather  bleached  and 
furrowed,  their  deep  rolling  voices  laden  with  oaths, 
though  each  ejaculation  was  tempered  by  the  frankness 
and  humor  of  the  twinkling  eye.  All  this  dissolution  of 
old  conventionalities  and  adoption  of  new  forms,  which 
was  really  the  creation  of  an  original  type,  was  merely 
a  part  of  the  overflowing  sarcasm  and  fun  started  by 
the  dissolution  of  prejudice  and  the  liberation  of 
thought. 

A  marked  trait  of  the  Californians  was  exuberance 
in  work  and  play,  in  enterprise  or  pastime — an  exuber- 
ance full  of  vicTor.  To  reach  this  country  was  in  itself 
a  task  which  implied  energy,  self-reliance,  self-denial, 
and  similar  qualities;  but  moderation  was  not  a  virtue 
consonant  with  the  new  environment.  The  climate 
was  stimulating.  Man  breathed  quicker  and  moved 
faster;  the  very  windmills  whirled  here  with  a  velocity 
that  would  make  a  Hollander's  head  swim.  And  so 
like  boys  escaped  from  school,  from  supervision,  the 
adventurer  yielded  to  the  impulse,  and  allowed  the 
spirit  within  him  to  run  riot.  The  excitement,  more- 
over, brought  out  the  Idtent  strength  hitherto  confined 
by  lack  of  opportunity  and  conventional  rules.  Chances 
presented  themselves  in  different  directions  to  vaulting 
ambition.     Thrown    upon   his   own   resources   midst 

^^The  snppoBed  well-filled  pockets  of  the  miner  and  his  ever-present 
loaded  revolver  made  him  an  object  of  respect.  Their  moat  allowable  ap- 
proach to  gay  display  was  in  the  Mexican  muleteer  or  caballero  attire,  not 
omitting  the  gay  sash  and  jingling  spurs.  Kip* a  Sketches,  18-19;  S,  F,  Dir,, 
lda2,  12-13;  Overland,  Sept.  1871,  221  Bosthwick's  CaL,  56. 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vol.  VL   IS 
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strange  surroundings,  with  quickened  observation  and 
thought,  the  enterprising  new-comer  cast  aside  tradi- 
tional caution,  and  launched  into  the  current  of  specu- 
lation; for  everything  seemed  to  promise  success 
whatever  course  might  be  pursued,  so  abnormal  were 
the  times  and^lace  which  set  at  naught  all  calcula- 
tions formulated  by  wisdom  and  precedent  Amid 
the  general  free  ana  magnificent  disorder,  reckleasness 
had  its  votaries,  which  Ted  to  a  wide-spread  emphasis 
in  language,"  and  to  a  full  indulgence  in  exciting 
pastimes.  All  this,  however,  was  but  the  bubble  and 
spray  of  the  river  hurrying  onward  to  a  grander  and 
calmer  future. 

This  frenzied  haste,  no  less  than  the  absence  of 
families,  denoted  that  the  mania  was  for  enrichment, 
with  hopes  rather  of  a  speedy  return  to  the  old  home 
than  of  building  a  new  one.  San  Francisco  and  other 
towns  remained  under  this  idea,  as  well  as  temporary 
camps  and  depots  for  the  gold-fields,  whither  went  not 
only  diggers,  but  in  their  wake  a  vast  following  of 
traders,  purveyors,  gamblers,  and  other  ravenous  non- 
producers  to  absorb  substance. 

The  struggle  for  wealth,  however,  untarnished  by 
sordidness,  stood  redeemed  by  a  whole-souled  liberal- 
ity, even  though  the  origin  of  this  ideal  Califomian 
trait,  like  many  another  virtue,  may  be  traced  to  less 
noble  sources;  here  partly  to  the  desire  to  cover  up 
"  the  main  stimulant — ^reed;  partly  to  the  prodigality 
bred  by  easy  acquisition ;  ^*  partly  to  the  absence  of 
restraining  family  cares.  Even  traders  scorned  to 
haggle.  A  half-dollar  was  the  smallest  coin  that 
could  be  tendered  for  any  service,  and  many  hesitated 
to  offer  a  quarter  for  the  smallest  article.  Every- 
thing proceeded  on  a  grand  scale;  even  boot-blacking 
assumed  big  proportions,  with  neatly  fitted  recesses, 

^*  For  specimons,  I  refer  to  Cremonys  Apache,  345. 

^^It  was  manifested  in  social  intercourse,  also  in  charity,  which  in  these 
early  days  found  worthy  objects  among  the  sufifering  immigrants,  as  related 
under  the  Overland  Journey.  Gamiss,  Early  Days,  MS.,  19,  instaoces  the 
liberality  to  stricken  individuaLs,  for  which  Uie  widie-spread  opulence  gave 
less  occasion. 
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cushioned  chairs,  and  a  supply  of  entertaining  journals. 
Wages  rose  to  a  dollar  an  hour  for  laborers,  and  to  ' 
twelve  and  twenty  dollars  a  day  for  artisans."  With 
them  was  raised  the  dignity  of  labor,  sanctified  by  the 
application  of  all  classes,  by  the  independence  of  min- 
ing life,  and  by  the  worshipful  results — gold. 

A  natural  consequence  was  the  levelling  of  rank,  a 
democratic  equalization  hitherto  unapproached,  and 
shattering  the  conservative  notions  more  or  less  preva- 
lent. The  primary  range  of  classes  was  not  so  varied 
as  in  the  older  countries;  for  the  rich  and  powerful 
would  not  come  to  toil,  and  the  very  poor  could  not 
well  gain  the  distant  land :  but  where  riches  lay  so 
near  the  reach  of  all,  their  accumulation  conferred  less 
advantage.  Aptitude  was  the  esteemed  and  distin- 
guishing trait  The  aspiring  man  could  break  away 
from  drudgery  at  home,  and  here  find  many  an  open 
field  with  independence  The  laborer  might  gain  the 
footing  of  employer ;  the  clerk  the  position  of  principal ;  ^ 
while  former  doctors,  lawyers,  and  army  officers  could 
be  seen  toiling  for  wages,  even  as  waiters  and  shoe- 
blacks. Thus  were  grades  reversed,  fitness  to  grasp 
opportunity  giving  the  ascendency." 

The  levelling  process  left  indelible  traces;  yet  from 
the  first  the  mental  reservation  and  consequent  effort 
were  made  to  rise  above  any  enforced  subjection.  The 
idea  of  abasement  was  sometimes  softened  by  the 
disguise  of  name,  which  served  also  for  fugitives  from 
misfortune  or  disgrace,  while  it  flattered  imitators  of 
humble  origin.  This  habit  received  wide  acknowl- 
edgment and  application,    especially  in  the   mines, 

^*  Ab  wHll  be  oonsidered  under  Industries. 

*^  Even  der^gymen  left  an  unappreciated  calling  to  dig  for  gold.  WUley,  in 
Iforne  MinUmary,  xxiL  92.  Little,  8lat.j  MS.,  11,  instances  in  his  service  as 
porters,  muleteera,  etc.,  two  doctors,  two  planters  claiming  to  own  estates, 
and  a  gentlenian,  whatever  that  may  be.  Sec  also  Cassin,  SUU.^  MS.,  5-0, 
who  identified  in  a  bootblack  a  well-known  French  journalist  of  prominent 
family.  Count  Raouaset  de  Bonlbon,  of  filibuster  fame,  who  prided  himself 
on  royal  blood,  admits  working  as  a  wharf  laborer.  Master  and  slave  from 
the  southern  states  could  be  seen  working  and  livins  together.  But  such 
instances  are  well  known.  No  sensible  man  objected  to  manual  labor,  al- 
though he  hesitated  at  the  menial  grades. 
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where  nicknames  became  the  rule,  with  a  preference 
for  abbreviated  baptismal  names,  particularized  by  an 
epithet  descriptive  of  the  person,  character,  national- 
ity ;  as  Sandy  Pete,  Long-legged  Jack,  Dutchy.  The 
cause  here  may  be  sought  chiefly  in  the  blunt  unre- 
strained good-fellowship  of  the  camp,  which  banished 
all  formality  and  superfluous  courtesy .^* 

The  requirements  of  mining  life  favored  partnership ; 
and  while  few  of  the  associations  formed  for  the  jour- 
ney out  kept  together,  new  unions  were  made  for 
mutual  aid  in  danger,  sickness,  and  labor.  Sacred  like 
the  marriage  bonds,  as  illustrated  by  the  softening  of 
partner  into  the  familiar '  pard,'  were  the  ties  which  oft 
united  men  vastly  different  in  physique  and  tempera- 
ment, the  weak  and  strong,  the  lively  and  sedate,  thus 
yoking  themselves  together.  It  presented  the  affinity 
of  opposites,  with  the  heroic  possibilities  of  a  Damon 
or  Patroclus.*^  Those  already  connected  with  benevo- 
lent societies  sought  out  one  another  to  revive  them 
for  the  practice  of  charity,  led  by  the  Odd  Fellows, 
who  united  as  early  as  1847,^ 

With  manhood  thus  exalted  rose  the  sense  of  duty 
and  honor.  Where  legal  redress  was  limited,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  well-established  government,  reliance 
had  to  be  placed  mainly  on  individual  faith.  In  1848 
and  1849  locks  and  watchmen  were  little  thought  of. 
In  the  towns  valuable  goods  lay  freely  exposed,  or 
sheltered  only  by  frail  canvas  structures;  and  in  the 
camps  tents  stood  unguarded  throughout  the  day,  with 
probably  a  tin  pan  full  of  gold-dust  in  open  view  upon 
the  shelf.^     The  prevalent  security  was  due  less  to 

1*  Yet  it  rcqaired  great  intimacy  to  qaestion  even  a  comrade  concerning 
his  real  name  and  fonner  life. 

^^  This  applies  of  course  rather  to  unions  of  two.  Rules  for  larger  asso* 
ciations  are  reproduced  in  Shhin's  Mining  Camfs,  113;  FarwdTa  Viy,,  MS.,  5. 

*^  An  account  of  these  and  other  orders  will  he  ^ven  later. 

^*The  frail  nature  of  the  early  business  houses  m  S.  F.  aad  elsewhere  has 
been  described.  Wheaton  instances  a  crockery  shop  on  the  border  of  tho 
Sydney  convict  settlement,  where  a  notice  invited  purchasers  to  select  their 
ffoods  and  leave  the  money  in  a  plate,  the  proprietor  Deing  engaged  elsewhere. 
otat.,  MS.,  ^-4.     Coleman  relates  that  a  gold  watch  was  pickM  up  near  hia 
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the  absence  of  bad  men — ^for  reckless  adventurers  had 
long  been  pouring  in,  as  instanced  by  the  character 
and  conduct  of  many  of  the  disbanded  New  York 
volunteers — ^than  to  the  readiness  with  which  gold  and 
wages  could  be  gained,  and  to  the  armed  and  deter- 
mined attitude  of  the  people.  Soon  came  a  change, 
however,  with  the  greater  influx  of  obnoxious  ele- 
ments ;  and  the  leaden  reality  of  hard  work  dissipated 
the  former  visions  of  broad-cast  gold^  Fugitives  from 
trouble  and  dishonor  had  been  lured  to  California, 
graceless  scions  of  respectable  families,  and  never-do- 
wells,  men  of  wavering  virtue  and  frail  piety,  withering 
before  temptation  and  sham-haters,  turned  to  swell  the 
army  of  knaves.**  Bolder  ruffians  took  the  initiative 
and  banded  to  raid  systematically,  especially  on  con- 
voys from  the  mines.  So  depraved  became  their 
recklessness  that  sweeping  conflagrations  were  planned 
for  the  plunder  to  be  obtained,^^  while  assassination 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  murder  was  lit- 
tle thought  of  as  compared  with  the  heinous  crime  of 
theft.  Disregard  for  life  was  fostered  by  an  excitable 
temperament,  the  frequency  of  drunken  brawls,  the 
universal  habit  of  carrying  weapons,  and  the  nomadic 
and   isolated    position    of    individuals,    remote    from 

camp  ami  left  suspended  on  a  tree  for  a  fortnight,  undisturbed  till  the  owner 
returned  to  claim  it,  TiV/.,  MS.,  2.  Most  pioneers  unite  in  extolling  the 
Wfcurity  prevalent  in  those  days.  *  Property  was  safer  in  California  than  in 
tlie  oilier  states/  Delano's  L\ft,  359.  Gov.  Ma^on  wrote  nearly  to  the  St-imo 
ctfect  in  Oct.  1848.  U,8.  Gov.  Dor.,  Cong.  31,  Sess.  1,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  p.  077; 
BnrnelCa  JRcc.,  MS.,  ii.  14i2-3;  Brookit*  Four  Mo.,  07.  In  previous  chapters 
ha.s  lK?en  shown  the  extent  of  crime  in  1848,  as  instanced  in  the  C'a/(/br7//a/i,  Feb. 
2.  1848;  CV;;.  S'ar,  Feb.  20;  SUir  and  CaL,  Dec.  9,  1848,  etc.  See  further,  for 
both  years,  Wluarut'  Stat,  MS.,  14-10;  Oineys  KiV/.,  MS.,  1;  iVVa«\  Sf^it., 
M.S.,  3-5;  Suttons  Stat.,  MS.,  10;  Sac.  Traruicnj>f,  Apr.  20,  1850,  etc.;  Fai/'n 
Faru,  MS.,  2;  GUU^a  Vhj.,  MS.,  5;  Frieml,  vii.  74;  LUtUf:s  Stat.,  MS.,  Ki; 
Fuu/ias  Suit,  MS.,  6;  McCollunis  CuL,  02;  Sfnj)le>t'  Stat.,  MS.,  14;  CaL  Pa^t 
and  Preji.,  102-3. 

*'  Say  ward,  Pion.  Rem,,  MS.,  32-3,  states  that  after  the  Missourians  becan 
to  come,  insecurity  increased.  In  1850  things  ha<i  reached  such  a  pass  that 
mail  agents  were  afraid  to  carry  goM,  lest  they  should  be  niunlered.  WctotU* 
SUleen  Mo.,  141;  Croafnf's  Stat.,  MS.,  41-2.  Helper,  fMud  qf  GoUl,  »)-8, 
^taints  the  criminal  aspect  in  dark  colors;  Cox's  An.  TrniUy  Co.,  02-3.  IW- 
8t/»w,  Stat.,  MS.,  10,  points  to  the  Irish  as  the  rowdy  element.  Chamberlain  n 
Stat.,  MS.,  1;  Say  ward's  Benu,  MS.,  33. 

'•'Brooks,  Four  Mo.,  142-3,  lCi^9,  187-8,  201,  refers  to  several  bands,  as 
do  Burnett  and  others.  For  criminal  records,  I  reft;r  to  my  Popular  TrihunaU, 
and  for  cognate  data  to  a  later  chapter  on  the  ailministratiou  of  justice 
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friends  who  might  inquire  into  their  disappearance. 
An  armed  man  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  himself** 
The  lack  of  judicial  authorities  tended  further  to  pro- 
mote the  personal  avenging  of  wrongs  by  duel,** 
which  took  place  frequently  by  public  announcement. 
In  the  northern  and  central  mining  districts  the 
preponderance  of  sedate  yet  resolute  Americans  with 
a  ready  recourse  to  lynching  insoired  a  wholesome 
awe ;  but  along  the  San  Joaquin  trioutaries,  abounding 
with  less  sober-minded  Sonorans  and  Hispano- Ameri- 
cans, this  restraint  diminished,**  the  more  so  as  race 
animosity  was  becoming  rampant.  Swift  and  radical 
penalties  alone  were  necessary  in  the  interior,  on 
account  of  lack  of  prisons;  and  even  San  Francisco 
found  these  measures  indispensable  in  1851,  despite 
her  accessories  of  police  and  chain-gangs.*^  The  ever- 
moving  and  fluctuating  current  of  life  proved  a  shield 
to  evil-doers,  and  fostered  the  roaming  instinct  which 
had  driven  so  many  westward,  and  was  breeding  per- 
nicious habits  of  vagrancy  and  loafing.**  Every  camp 
had  its  bully,  who  openly  boasted  of  prowess  against 
Indians,  as  well  as  of  his  white  targets,  and  flaunted 
an  intimidating  braggardism.  Likewise  every  town 
possessed  its  sharpers,  on  the  watch  for  gold-laden 
and  confiding  miners. 

''Helper,  Land  o/Oold,  29,  158,  estimates  in  1854  that  since  the  opening 
of  the  mines  Cal.  had  *  invested  upwards  of  six  millions  of  dollars  in  l>owie- 
knives  and  pistols.'  Tlie  same  fertile  inquirer  finds  for  this  period  4,200 
murders  and  1,400  suicides,  besides  10,000  more  of  miserable  deaths.  Fur 
earlv  years  no  reliable  reconls  exist  in  this  diiFection,  but  those  for  t)ie  more 
settled  year  of  1855  show  538  deaths  by  violence,  whereof  two  thinis  were 
white  persons,  the  rest  Indians  and  Chinese.     FurUier  data  in  a  later  chapter. 

^  Revolvers  were  the  most  ready  instmments.  A  common  practice  for 
principals  was  to  place  themselves  back  to  back,  march  five  paces,  turn  aud 
fire  till  the  pistol  chambers  were  emptied  or  the  men  disabled.  Shooting  on 
sight  was  in  vogue,  involving  no  little  danger  to  passers-by.  *  I  mistook  you 
for  another, '  was  more  than  once  the  excuse  to  some  innocent  victim.  Olneya 
Viy.,  MS..  3;  NUteU's  Bes.,  377;  AUa  Cal,  July  3,  1851,  and  other  numbers. 
See  also  Du  Hailly,  in  Revue  deux  Momles,  Feb.  1859,  612;  Trumaria  Field  q/ 
HonoTt  and  my  Inter  Poculti  ami  Pop.  Tribunals, 

**  Placer  Ttme»,  July  20,  1849. 

'■'Steps  were  taken  in  1850  to  prevent  the  entry  of  convicts,  Cal.  Statutes, 
1860,  202,  yet  many  succeeded  in  landing.  Alki  CaL,  May  10,  July  15-16, 
1851. 

^  As  complained  of  already  in  1850.  Pac.  News,  Jan.  5,  1850. 
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Much  of  the  growing  crime  took  root  during  the 
wet   winter  of  1849-50,  which   brought   starvation 
and  sickness  to  the  inaccessible  camps.     Ill   health 
was  wide-spread,  and  more  lamentable  owing  to  the 
isolation  of  sufferers,  devoid  of  friends  and  means,  and 
remote  from  doctors  and  medicine.     The  seed  of  dis- 
ease was  frequently  laid  during  the  voyage  out,  in  the 
unwholesome  food  and  atmosphere  of  crowded  vessels. 
Then  came  new  cUmates  and  surroundings,  unusual 
and  exhausting  labor,  standing  in  water  or  on  moist 
ground  under  a  broiling  sun,  the  insufficient  shelter  of 
tents  or  sheds,  beds  made  upon  the  damp  soil,  poor 
and   scanty   provisions,    excitement  and    dissipation. 
All  this  could  not  fail  to  affect  most  of  the  inexperi- 
enced new-comers,  especially  with  fever,  bowel  com- 
plaint,   and    rheumatism;    while   scurvy,   cutaneous, 
syphilitic,  and  pulmonary  diseases,  claimed  their  vic- 
tims. ^^     In  October  1850  came  the  cholera;  and  al- 
though disappearing  with  the  year,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  carried  off  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  population  at 
Sacramento,  and  about  half  that  proportion  westward,^ 
besides  frightening  away  a  large  number.     The  strain 
of  excitement,  with    attendant   disappointments   and 
windfalls,  predisposed  to  insanity,  while  lowering  the 

^  The  report  from  the  state  marine  hospital  at  S.  F.  shows  the  proportion 
of  262  (liarrhcea  cases,  204  dysentry,  113  acute  rheumatism,  93  intermittent 
fever,  47  chronic  rheumatism,  40  scurvy,  40  gonorrhea,  37  typhus,  29  pythiais, 
28  bronchitis,  26  pneumonia,  among  1,200  patients.  Cal.  Jour.  Sen.,  1851, 
921-3.  Diarrhcea  Killed  10  out  of  a  party  of  19  on  Trinity  River.  Pac.  Nnos, 
May  9,  1850.  Dysentery  wja  equally  common,  with  ulcerated  bowels.  Dows* 
Vi,j.,  MS.,  2;  Unlx}und  Doc,  MS.,  20;  BarntawaSUU.,  MS.,  2-3,  12;  Larkin'a 
Doc.,  vi.  172,  175.  Destitution  and  death  by  starvation  is  mentioned  in  Pac, 
News,  Dec.  13,  1849;  Oamiss*  Early  Days,  MS.,  11.  A  remedy  for  scurvy 
was  to  bury  the  patient  in  earth,  all  but  the  head.  '  Wliole  camps  wore  some- 
times burie<l  at  once,  except  a  few  who  remained  out  to  keep  on  the  grizzlys 
and  coyotes.*  SawtelU*a  Pioneers,  MS.,  5;  Morses  8t(it.,  MS. 

^  At  San  Jose  ten  per  cent,  at  S.  F.  five.  Burnett's  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  241.  It 
caused  a  rush  of  passengers  by  the  Panam^  steamer.  Some  died  on  board, 
but  within  a  week  the  pest  disappeared.  Crarys  Vvj.,  MS.,  1.  It  raged  in 
Ophir,  etc.  Pac  A'^ckw,  Nov.  1,  1850;  CrO.  Courier,  Oct.  24,  Dec.  21,  1850; 
S.  F.  Picayune,  Oct.  23,  25,  Nov.  4,  6,  Dec.  5,  1850.  Judge  Hoffman  suc- 
cumbed. A  cholera  hospital  was  opened  at  S.  F.,  on  Broadway.  S.  F.  Direc- 
Uyry,  1852,  17;  Ver  Afefirs  Life,  367:  Sac.  Transcnpt,  Oct.  14,  1850,  says  it 
broke  out  at  S.  F.;  PolytieMan,  vii.  98,  110,  114,  118, 138;  Skuck'a  Beprea.  Men, 
936.     It  reappeared  in  1852. 
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physical  and  mentdl  tone.®  The  lack  of  remedial 
fa»ci]ities  in  the  mining  camps  directed  a  stream  of  in- 
valids to  the  towns,  especially  to  San  Francisco,  despite 
its  unfavorable  winds  and  moisture.  There  were  also 
constantly  left  stranded  new-comers,  reduced  by  Pan- 
amd  fevers  and  the  hardships  attending  badly  fitted 
vessels,  made  desperate  by  destitution  and  suffering, 
from  which  only  too  many  sought  escape  by  suicide.^ 
Little  ceremony  attended  the  burial  of  these  unfortu- 
nates in  the  cities,  but  in  the  mines  a  procession  of 
miners  usually  attended  to  consign  a  comrade,  often 
shroudless  and  uncoffined,  to  a  shallow  grave. '^  The 
high  cost  of  treatment  by  doctors  and  at  private  hos- 
pitals, with  over-crowding  and  neglect  in  the  public 
wards,  tended  to  keep  the  death-rate  high  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  mining  era.** 

Obviously  in  a  community  of  men  the  few  women 
present  were  very  conspicuous.  There  were  whole 
groups  of  camps  which  could  be  searched  in  vain  for 
the  presence  of  a  single  woman,  and  where  one  was 
found  she  proved  too  often  only  the  fallen  image,  the 
center   of  gyrating   revelry   and   discord.^     In   San 

'•In  1850  twelve  persons  were  cast  upon  the  care  of  S.  P.,  with  an  increase 
to  three  times  that  number  by  1852,  and  legislative  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  the  alUicted,  at  first  in  a  brig  anchored  at  North  Beach.  Cal.  Jour, 
Ho„  1850.  1341;  CaL  PoUt.  Code,  297-306;  Fernandez,  CaL,  189;  Mines  and 
Miners,  795-6;  .9.  F.  Ilendd,  Sept.  30,  1851. 

**By  the  close  of  1854  the  suicides  were  estimated  at  1,400.  Helper'a  Land 
qf  ftoUlf  29.     Some  went  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

**  At  S.  F.  pauper  burials  were  contracted  for  in  1850  at  the  reduced  rate 
of  $35,  formerly  $50  to  SIOO.  S.  F.  Minuter,  1849-50,  68,  79-82,  etc.;  Oarni^*^' 
Ekirbi  DaijSy  MS.,  10;  WltetUons  Stat.,  MS.,  2.  Mr  Gray  came  from  New 
York  in  1850,  as  a  professional  undertaker.  Pae.  KetuSy  May  1,  1850;  S.  F.  AUa, 
June  11,  1853;  Feb.  26,  1863;  PolyneMmu  vi.  110;  Hutchin>y  Mtig,,  iii  133, 
252.  The  interments  at  S.  F.  prior  to  1850  are  estimated  at  970.  For  the 
year  entling  July  1851,  when  cholera  raged,  they  rose  to  1,475,  then  fell  to 
1,005,  rising  again  to  1,575,  with  a  proportionate  decline  after  July  1853. 
AnnaUS.  F.,  693-6. 

'^  HospiUils  are  spoken  of  under  Sac.  and  S.  F.  annals.  A  board  of  health 
was  organized  in  18o0;  also  a  medical  society,  June  22d.  Par.  News,  May  18, 
Dec.  14,  1850;  Cai  Conner,  Oct.  23-4,  1850.  The  fee-bill  of  the  latter  ranged 
from  'an  ounce,*  ;?16,  the  lowest  price,  upward;  visits  were  rated  at  $32;  ad- 
vice and  operations  wore  specilied  as  high  as  $1,000.  MisceL  StaL,  MS.,  3-4; 
Amistron'j  f  Exj>er.,  MS  ,  9. 

**The  place  of  women  at  <lances  would  be  taken  bv  men.  In  1850  more 
women  began  to  come  in,  although  composed  largely  of  loose  elements.     Num* 
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Francisco  and  other  large  towns,  families  began  to 
settle,  yet  for  a  long  time  the  disreputable  ele- 
ment outshone  the  virtuous  by  loudness  in  dress 
and  manner,  especially  in  public  resorts.  In  the 
scarcity  men  assumed  tihe  heroic,  and  women  became 
worshipful  The  few  present  wore  an  Aphrodite 
girdle,  which  shed  a  glamour  over  imperfections,  till 
they  found  themselves  divinities,  centres  of  chivalric 
adorers.  In  the  mining  region  men  would  travel  from 
afar  for  a  glance  at  a  newly  arrived  female,  or  handle 
in  mock  or  real  ecstasy  some  fragment  of  female  ap- 
parel." Even  in  the  cities  passers-by  would  turn  to 
salute  a  female  stranger,**  while  the  appearance  of  a 
little  girl  would  be  heralded  like  that  of  an  an^el, 
many  a  rugged  fellow  bending  with  tears  of  recolTec- 

bera  '  from  the  east,'  observes  Barstow,  Stat.,  MS.,  4.  The  preponderance  in 
this  class  lay,  however,  with  Hispano- Americans,  not  excepting  Californians, 
Bays  Cerrula,  BamhUnya,  MS.,  60.  Hundreds  were  brougnt  mm  Mazatlan 
and  San  Bias  on  trust,  and  trsinsferred  to  bidders  with  whom  the  girls  shared 
their  earnings.  Fernandez,  CaLf  190-1.  The  Peruvians  were  sought  for  danc- 
ing-saloons. Australia  sent  many.  Polynesian,  vii.  34.  French  women  were 
Won  i^ht  out  to  preside  at  gambling-tables.  'Nine  hundred  of  the  French  demi- 
monJe  are  expecte*!,'  announces  the  Pdc  NetcMj  Oct.  23,  1850,  to  reside  on 
Stockton  and  Fill)ert  sts.  The  numl)er  dwindled  to  50.  Stic.  TmnM(^r'q4,  Nov, 
29,  1850.  Indian  women  were  freely  offered  at  the  camps,  and  the  number 
was  increased  by  kidnapped  females  from  the  Maniucsas  Islands.  See  outcry 
on  this  point  in  AWi  Cat.,  Dec.  21,  24,  1850.  One  noted  prostitute  claimed 
to  have  earned  $50,000.  Oaniiss'  Early  Dai/s,  MS.,  7.  lor  first  published 
case  of  adultcrv  in  1849  at  S.  F.,  sec  Rir/ianlsons  Rrper.,  MS.,  27;  also 
Mutrel.  Slat.,  M§.,  2;  Ilayejt*  Scrtips,  CaL  NottfS,  v.  GO,  etc.  Tlie  Home  Mis- 
sionary, xzii.  103-7,  xxvii.  159,  intimates  that  half  the  women  in  S.  F.  were 
of  the  loose  element.  Bolton  vs.  U,  S.,  99-101;  VeUijfco,  Sou.,  325.  The  CaL 
Courier,  Oct.  21-2,  Nov.  16,  1850,  inveighs  against  the  demi-monde,  while 
the  Alia  Col.,  Dec.  19,  1850,  commends  the  improvetl  morals.  So  does  S.  F, 
Pioiyutte,  Sept.  27,  1850,  although  it  admits  that  even  the  higher  classes  were 
dissolute.  Armstrong,  Exwr.,  MS.,  12,  si^eaks  of  the  perHonation  of  women 
and  the  sale  of  a  wife.  In  Oct.  1849  there  were  not  over  50  U.  S.  M'omen  in 
S.  F.,  says  McCollum,  Col.,  61. 

**  A  story  is  told  of  the  excitement  over  the  discovery  of  a  bonnet,  attended 
by  a  dance  around  it,  hoisted  upon  a  May-pole.  Some  a<ld  a  stuffed  figure 
to  the  boimet,  and  put  a  cradle  by  its  side.  Winans^  Stat,  MS.,  17;  £eUs^ 
CaL  JlluMl.,  89^90.  An  acquaintance  of  Burnett,  Hec,  MS.,  ii.  38-9,  related 
that  he  travelled  40  miles  to  behold  a  woman.  Steamboat  agents  M'oiild  cry 
out,  *  La<lies  on  board  1  *  to  draw  custom.  Gamblers  and  proprietors  of  public 
resorts  used  to  board  vessels  to  offer  flattering  engagements;  but  even  then 
women  were  soon  married.  Concerning  claims  to  being  female  pioneers  in 
different  counties,  see  SanJosi  Pioneer,  July  7,  1877,  etc.;  S.  r\  Bulletin^ 
May  5,  Aug   11,  1876,  etc.;  Beconl-Umon,  May  4,  1876,  etc. 

**The  attention  often  made  mo<leat  M'omen  uncomfortable,  while  others 
encouraged  it  by  extravagant  conduct.  I>x>3C  characters  flaunted  costly  attire 
in  elegant  equipages,  or  appean>d  walking  or  riding  in  male  attire.  Fam- 
hcund  CaL,  22-3;  Barry  and  Patten,  Men  and  Mem.,  138-9. 
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tion  to  give  her  a  kisa  and  press  a  golden  ounce  into 
her  hand.  The  effects  of  these  tender  sentiments  re- 
mained rooted  in  the  hearts  of  Californians  long  after 
the  romance  age,**  the  only  mellow  trait  with  many  a 
one,  the  only  thing  sacred  being  some  base  imitation 
of  the  divine  image. 

As  modest  virtue  regained  the  ascendency  with  the 
increase  of  families,  indecency  retreated,  to  be  sought 
in  the  shadow  by  the  men  of  all  classes  who,  during 
the  earlier  absence  of  social  restraint,  hesitated  not  to 
walk  the  street  beside  a  prostitute,  or  yield  to  the  al- 
lurement of  debased  female  company  midst  surround- 
ings far  more  comfortable  and  elegant  than  their  own 
solitary  chambers.^  With  the  subordination  to  some 
extent  of  the  grand  passion,  gambling  and  other  dissi- 
pations received  a  check,  and  higher  pastimes  and  the 
home  circle  rose  in  favor.  As  any  semblance  of  a 
woman  could  be  almost  sure  of  speedy  marriage,  in- 
tending settlers  hastened  to  bring  out  female  friends 
and  relatives;  benevolent  persons  sought  to  relieve  the 
surplus  market  at  home,^  and  successful  men  recalled 
some  acquaintance  in  their  native  village  with  whom 

'*  It  was  for  a  long  time  difficult  to  find  a  jury  which  would  convict  a 
woman. 

^"^  Balls  were  frequently  attended  at  those  places  by  public  men  of  promi- 
nence, where  decorum  prevailed,  and  champagne  at  high  prices  was  made  to 
pay  the  cost  of  supper. 

'^Mrs  Farnham  issued  a  circular  in  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1849,  offering  to  take  out 
a  num1>er  of  respectable  women,  not  over  25  years  of  age,  each  to  contribute 
$2o0  for  expenses.  Mrs  F.  fell  sick,  and  the  enterprise  was  left  in  abeyance. 
Farnhnrns  Cal.,  25-7.  Subsequently  she  did  bring  out  a  number,  adtls  Clark, 
SttU.,  M8.,  1-2;  Rcvm  Deux  Mojuies,  Feb.  15,  1859,  948-9.  A  similar  futile 
Parisian  enterprise  had  in  view  a  share  of  the  marriage  portion.  Pac.  News, 
Nov.  11,1850.  Advertisements  for  wives  were  not  uncommon.  In  Satrtellc^a 
Pioneersy  MS.,  10,  is  related  the  repeated  contests  for  and  frequent  marriage 
of  a  Mexican  widow.  Phicer  Timeji,  Dec.  15,  1849,  boasts  of  a  wedding  at- 
tended by  20  ladies,  and  the  disj)l«'iy  of  dress-coats  and  kid  gloves.  A  mer- 
cenary fellow  of  Shasta  advertised  admission  to  his  weddine  at  $5  a  ticket, 
which  brought  a  snug  sum  with  which  to  start  the  household,  nutchitujs'  Mtuj., 
ii.  507;  Col.  St^anier,  2oth  Anniv.,  50-1;  Pnc.  AVmvj,  Nov.  4,  11,  1850.  Adver- 
tisement for  200  Cliilian  brides,  in  Polyuiisiaii,  v.  202.  It  is  said  that  Burnett 
owed  his  election  for  governor  greatly  to  being  married  and  having  two 
daughters;  his  opponent  was  a  bachelor.  IlaWs  Hist.y^Oi;  Woods*  Sixteen  Mo. ^ 
75;  Pioneer  May.,  ii.  80;  Hesperian,  iL  10,  494;  Shinn's  Minimj  Camp*,  137; 
Frenionfs  Am.  Travel,  100-3,  112.  A  writer  in  Overland,  xiv.  327,  denies 
the  rarity  of  and  stir  caused  by  women,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  MeniWs 
Stai.,  MS.,  10;  Souk'n  Stat.,  MS.,  4. 
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to  open  correspondence  with  a  view  to  matrimony. 
As  a  class,  the  women  of  this  period  were  inferior  m 
education  and  manners  to  the  men ;  for  the  hardships 
of  the  voyage  and  border  life  held  back  the  more  re- 
fined; but  as  comforts  increased  the  better  class  of 
women  came  in,^  and  the  standard  of  female  respecta- 
bihtj  was  elevated. 

Distance  did  not  seem  to  weaken  the  bond  with  the 
old  home,***  to  judge  especially  by  the  general  excite- 
meut  created  by  the  arrival  of  a  mail  steamer.  What 
a  straining  of  eyes  toward  the  signal-station  on  Tele- 
graph hill,  as  the  time  of  her  coming  drew  nigh  I 
What  a  rush  toward  the  landing  I  What  a  struggle 
to  secure  the  month-old  newspaper,  which  sold  readily 
for  a  dollar  1  For  letters  patience  had  to  be  curbea, 
owing  to  the  scanty  provisions  at  the  post-office  for 
sorting  the  bulky  mail  Such  was  the  anxiety,  how- 
ever, that  numbers  took  their  position  in  the  long  line 
before  the  delivery  window  during  the  preceding  day  or 
night,  fortified  with  stools  and  creature  comforts.  There 
were  boys  and  men  who  made  a  business  of  taking  a 
place  in  the  post-office  line  to  sell  it  to  later  comers, 
who  would  find  the  file  probably  extending  round 
more  than  one  block.  There  was  ample  time  for  re- 
flection while  thus  waiting  before  the  post-office  win- 
dow, not  to  mention  the  agony  of  suspense,  heightened 
by  the  occasional  demonstration  of  joy  or  sorrow  on 
the  part  of  others  on  reading  their  letters.*^ 

The  departure  of  a  steamer  presented  scenes  hardly 
less  stirring,  the  mercantile  class  being  especially 
earnest  in  efforts  to  collect  outstanding  debts  for  re- 
mittance.    At   the  wharf  stood   preeminent   sturdy 

*•  And  diminished  the  number  of  California  widows  left  in  almost  every 
town  of  the  eastern  states;  many  of  them  pining  and  struggling  against  pov- 
erty for  years  in  the  vain  hope  of  meeting  again  their  husbands. 

*•  As  proved,  indeed,  by  later  incidents,  the  war  of  1861-5,  the  railway 
connection,  etc 

**  Ihe  scene  at  the  post-office  is  a  favorite  topic  with  writers  on  this 
period.  Instance  McCollums  Cal,  62-3;  Cassins  Stat,  MS.,  16-17;  Kelly  a 
£xcur8.,  ii.  252-5,  with  humorous  strokes;  Borthwick'aCal.,  83-5;  Cal.  Scraps, 
126-1;  AUa  Cal,  Ang.  28,  1854,  etc. 
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miners  girdled  with  well-filled  belts,  their  complacent 
faces  turned  eastward.  Old  Califomians  they  boasted 
themselves,  though  counting,  perhaps,  less  than  a  half- 
year  sojourn ;  many  strutting  in  their  coarse  and  soiled 
camp  attire,  glorying  in  their  rags  like  Antisthenes, 
through  the  holes  of  whose  clothes  Socrates  saw  such 
rank  pride  peering.  Conspicuous  by  contrast  were 
many  haggard  and  dejected  faces,  stamped  by  broken 
constitutions,  soured  by  disappointment.  Others  no 
less  unhappy,  without  even  the  means  to  follow  them, 
were  left  behind,  stranded;  with  hope  fled,  and  having 
relinquished  the  struggle  to  sink  perhaps  into  the  out 
cast's  grave. 

Housekeeping  in  these  days,  even  in  the  cities,  was 
attended  by  many  discomforts.  The  diflSculty  of  ob- 
taining female  servants,  which  prevailed  even  in  later 
years,  gave  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  male  house-ser- 
vants, first  in  Irish,  French,  or  Italian,  and  later  in  Chi- 
nese form.  Fleas,  rats,  and  other  vermin  abounded;*^ 
laundry  expenses  often  exceeded  the  price  of  new 
underwear;*^  water  and  other  conveniences  were  lack- 
ing,** and  dwelling  accommodations  most  deficient,  the 
flimsy  cloth  partitions  in  hotels  forbidding  privacy.*^ 

For  the  unmarried  men  any  hovel  answered  the 
purpose,  fitted  as  they  wore  for  privation  by  the  hard- 
ships of  a  sea  voyage  or  a  transcontinental  journey. 

^''The  city  awarmed  M'ith  rats  of  enormous  size.  Poison  being  freely 
scattered  to  exterminate  them,  they  were  driven  by  pain  to  the  wella,  which 
thus  became  unlit  for  use.  Torres^  Perip.,  1(>9.  Barry  and  Patten,  Men  and 
Mem.f  91-2,  allude  to  the  species  of  rats  brought  by  vessels  from  different 
countries,  notably  the  white,  pink-eyed  rice  rat  from  Batavia.  WUininijton 
EnterprUe,  Jan.  21,  1875. 

**So  that  soiled  shirts  were  frequently  thrown  away.  Mrs  Tibbey,  in 
MiitceL  StnL,  MS.,  20.  Tlie  largest  laundry  flourished  at  Wa8her\%'onian*s 
lagoon,  at  the  western  foot  of  Kussian  hill.  Much  linen  was  sent  to  Canton 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  l)e  washed. 

**  Ver  Melir  credits  Gillespie  with  the  first  carriage  in  S.  F.  Mrs  Fremont 
claims  it  for  herself.  Am.  Travel,  118.  Posterity  may  let  them  both  have  it, 
and  lose  nothing.  Water  was  at  one  time  brought  irom  Sauzalito  in  boats 
and  distributed  oy  carts;  some  M'ells  were  then  dug,  the  carts  continuing  the 
service. 

*^  These  disturbing  causes  tended  to  the  breaking  up  of  homes,  as  instanced 
by  desertion  and  divorce  petitions  in  1849-50.  Pac.  Sews,  Dec.  22,  1849;  Jan. 
15,  1850;  PlaccrvUk  Democ.,  Apr.  24,  1875,  etc. 
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The  bunk-lined  room  of  the  ordinary  lodging-house,*^ 
the  wooden  shed,  or  canvas  tent,  could  hardly  have 
been  more  uncomfortable  than  the  foul-smelling  and 
musty  ship  hold.  Thus  the  high  price  prevalent  for 
board  and  lodging,  as  well  as  the  discomforts  attend- 
ing housekeeping  and  home  life,  tended  to  heighten 
the  aUurements  of  vice-breeding  resorts. 

Californians  have  acquired  an  unenviable  reputation 
by  reason  of  their  bar-room  drinking  propensities.  At 
first  this  was  attributed  to  the  lack  of  homes  and 
higher  recreations;  but  the  increase  of  drinking- 
saioons  and  wide-spread  indulgence  point  for  explana- 
tion to  other  causes,  such  as  temperament,  excitement, 
strain,  and  some  have  said  climate.*^  The  tendency 
is  cognate  with  the  exuberance  of  the  people,  with 
their  lavishness  and  characteristic  tendency  toward 
excess,  which  has  also  fostered  the  habit  of  not  drink- 
ing alone.  Solitary  tippling  is  universally  stamped 
as  mean;  and  rather  than  incur  such  a  stigma  the 
bar-keeper  must  be  invited.  Yet  tlie  excess  is  mani- 
fested less  in  actual  inebriety  than  in  frequent  indul- 
gence at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  which  with 
tJie  vile  adulterations  often  used,  succeeds  effectu- 
ally in  killing,  or  undermining  the  constitution  and 
morals  of  thousands.  In  early  days  the  subtle  attrac- 
tion was  increased  by  contrast  between  a  dismal  lodg- 
ing and  the  bright  interior  of  the  saloon,  with  its 
glittering  chandeliers,  costly  mirrors  wreathed  with 
inspiring  banners,  striking  and  lascivious  paintings, 
inviting  array  of  decanters,  perhaps  music  and  sirens, 
some  luring  with  song  and  dance,  some  by  a  more 
direct  appeal.*®  Until  far  into  1850,  when  San  Fran- 
cisco introduced  street  lamps,  the  reflection  from  these 
illuminated  hot-beds  of  vice  was  about  all  the  light 

^  As  described  elsewhere  in  connection  with  dwellings  and  hotels. 

*''  The  climatic  excuse  was  general  as  early  as  1849.  Moore's  Pio.  Exper,^ 
MS.)  7. 

^  In  Sacramento  a  nnmber  of  saloon-keepers  combined  to  save  the  expense 
of  music,  but  failed.  «Sac.  TratucripC,  Oct.  14,  1850. 
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the  city  had,  the  canvas  houses  glowing  with  special 
effect  upon  the  muddy  streets,  or  throwing  their  weird 
light  far  out  into  the  waters  of  the  bay.  In  the 
saloons  of  the  mining  towns  comfortable  chairs  and 
the  central  stove  presented  the  only  relief  to  a  dingy 
interior,  with  its  card-table,  cheap  pictures,  well- 
stocked  bar,  and  ever-thirsty  hangers-on.  The  pro- 
prietor, however,  was  often  a  host  in  himself,  as  local 
dignitary,  umpire,  and  news  repository;  the  hail  fellow 
and  confidant  of  everybody,  who  cared  for  the  wounded 
and  fallen  after  the  knife  or  pistol  skirmish ;  himself, 
perhaps,  safe  behind  his  sand-bag  fortification.  The 
casualties  were  particularly  heavy  after  an  occasional 
dearth  of  whiskey,  from  interrupted  traffic  during  the 
winter.**  Notwithstanding  the  forbidding  aspect  of 
the  field,  temperance  advocates  were  present  as  early 
as  1849,  vainly  endeavoring  to  curb  the  passion  by 
words.  "^ 

Public  gambling  flourished  as  a  legally  authorized 
vice  at  all  saloons,  yet  its  prevalence  led  in  the  cities 
to  tlie  establishment  of  special  gambling-houses. 
Mining,  being  itself  a  chance  occupation,  gave  here  an 
additional  impulse  to  the  pastime,  which  some  culti- 
vated as  a  mental  stimulant,  others  as  an  anaesthetic. 
With  easy  acquisition  losses  were  less  poignant.  In 
San  Francisco  the  plaza  was  tlie  centre  of  these  re- 
sorts, with  the  El  Dorado  saloon  as  the  dividing  point 
between  the  low  places  to  the  north  and  the  select 
clubs  southward."  Gay  flags  and  streamers  and  de- 
coy lamps- strike  the  eye  from  a  distance;  within  a 
blaze  of  light  reveals  a  moving  silhouette  of  figures. 

'*It  can  readily  be  understood  that  snch  general  devotion  to  the  cause 
must  have  brought  forth  many  innovations  and  inventions  in  the  range  of 
drinks.  For  instances,  I  refer  to  Overland,  July  1875,  80-1;  May  1874,  477; 
Aug.  1868,  146;  Helpers  Land  of  Gold,  66.  Also,  Saaxm's  Fwe  Year$,  26; 
CaL  PUtjrim,  64,  136;  Maynea  B.  Col,  163;  Crertiony'a  Apache,  348. 

*•  A  meeting  at  S.  F.  is  recorded  m  AUa  CaL,  Jan.  25,  1849.  At  Sacra- 
mento a  society  was  formed  in  1850.  Sac.  Illust.,  13;  ^cic  Direct.^  1871,  76; 
Pac.  News,  May  16,  21,  Dec.  24,  1850. 

"  'i  he  Icaiiing  resorts  of  1849-50  embraced  the  Rendezvous,  Bella  Unioo, 
Verandah,  Parker  house  (one  floor  in  it),  Asuila  de  Oro,  Empire,  the  latter 
opened  in  May  1850,  being  140  feet  long,  and  linely  frescoed. 
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The  abode  of  fortune  seeks  naturally  to  eclipse  all 
other  saloons  in  splendor;  and  indeed,  the  mirrors  are 
larger,  the  paintings  more  costly,  and  the  canvased 
walls  adorned  with  brighter  figures.  At  one  end  is 
the  indispensable  drinking-bar,  at  the  other  a  gallery 
for  the  orchestra,  from  which  loud  if  not  harmonious 
music  floats  upon  the  murky  atmosphere  laden  with 
fumes  of  smoke  and  foul  breaths."  These  and  other 
attractions  are  employed  to  excite  the  senses,  and 
break  down  all  barriers  before  the  strongest  tempta- 
tion, the  piles  of  silver  and  gold  in  coin  and  dust,  and 
glittering  lumps  which  border  the  leather-covered 
gaming-tisibles,  sometimes  a  dozen  in  number.  From 
difterent  directions  is  heard  the  cry,  "Make  your  bets, 
gentlemen  I "  midst  the  hum  and  the  chink  of  coin, 
"The  game  is  made,"  and  a  hush  of  strained  expect- 
ancy attends  the  rolling  ball  or  the  turning  cards; 
then  a  resumption  of  the  murmur  and  the  jingling,  as 
the  stakes  are  counted  out  or  raked  in  by  the  croupier. 
Gamblers  and  spectators  form  several  lines  in  depth 
round  the  tables;  broadcloth,  pea-jacket,  and  woollen 
shirt  side  by  side,  merchant  and  laborer,  dandy  and 
shoeblack,  and  even  the  whilom  pastor  or  deacon  of 
the  church.  Some  moving  from  group  to  group  are 
bent  merely  on  watching  faces  and  fickle  fortune,  till, 
seized  by  desire,  they  yield  to  the  excitement  and 
join  in  the  infatuation.  Once  initiated,  the  slow  game 
of  calculation  in  money  matters  which  has  hitherto 
sufticed  for  pastime,  falls  before  the  stirring  pulsation 
imparted  by  quickly  alternating  loss  and  gain.  The 
chief  games  were  faro,  preferred  by  Americans  and 
Britons;  monte,  beloved  of  the  Latin  race;^  roulette, 

^  At  the  Agnila  de  Oro  Ethiopian  serenaders  added  to  the.  attraction.  An- 
other boajBted  a  Mexican  quintette  of  guitars.  The  later  Chinese  resorts  had 
8ym1x)lsy  etc.  According  to  Torres,  Pei'ip.,  99,  a  brother  of  Gen.  Ben.  Butler 
kept  one  of  these  places;  expenses  $500  a  night,  leaving  large  profits.  The 
£1  Dorado  kept  a  female  violinist.   Taylors  El  Dorado,  i.  118. 

^  For  this  game  were  used  Spanish  cards,  48  in  a  pack,  the  ten  being  lack- 
injg.  There  were  frequently  two  dealers  at  opposite  ends  of  the  tabic,  each 
with  a  bank  pile  of  $5,000  or  $10,000.  Ihe  mere  matching  of  two  cards, 
•ometimes  four,  the  game  h^iog  decided  by  the  first  simnar  card  drawn 
from  the  pack,  would  seem  to  anord  facilities  for  trickery,  while  certain  con- 
ditions nued  in  favor  of  the  banker. 
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rouge-et-noir,  rondo,  vingt-et-un,  paire-ou-non,  trente- 
et-quarante,  and  cliuck-a-luck  with  dice."  The  stakes 
ranged  usually  between  fifty  cents  and  five  dollars, 
but  rose  frequently  to  $500  and  $1,000,  while  amounts 
as  high  as  $45,000  are  spoken  of  as  being  risked  upon 
the  turn  of  a  card."  The  most  reckless  patrons  were 
richly  laden  miners,  who  instead  of  pursuing  their 
intended  journey  homeward,  surrendered  here  their 
hard-earned  wealth,  and  returned  sadder,  if  not  wiser, 
to  fresh  toils  and  hardships.  The  most  impassive  as 
well  as  constant  gamblers  were  the  Mexicans,  who, 
otherwise  so  readily  excited,  could  lose  their  all  with- 
out betraying  an  emotion ;  while  sober-faced  Ameri- 
cans, who,  though  they  might  crack  a  grim  joke  over 
their  misfortune,  ill  concealed  their  disappointment 
over  losses.  In  the  one  case  there  was  a  fatalistic 
submission  to  the  inevitable ;  in  the  other  the  player 
would  not  yield  his  entire  personality  to  the  fickle 
goddess.  Although  in  the  mining  camps  were  many 
honest  gamblers,  yet  play  there  was  oftentimes  riot- 
ous and  attended  by  swindling,  and  a  consequent 
appeal  to  weapons ;  in  the  towns  the  system  of  licens- 
ing what  was  then  deemed  an  unavoidable  evil  tended 
to  preserve  decorum.^  An  air  of  respectability  was 
further  imparted  by  the  appearance  of  the  professional 

^  At  tho  street  comers  were  thimble -rig  and  other  delusive  guess  games. 
The  rent  for  a  table  was  heavy,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  income  from  the  Parker  house,  at  one  time  $15,000  a 
month,  came  from  the  one  gambling  Hoor.  Half  of  tlie  gamblers  used  to  pay 
(1,000  ]>er  month  for  a  table,  says  McCoUum.  CaL,  6L 

***  A  bag  of  dust,  $1(),000  in  value,  was  one  evening  covered  by  a  faro  dealer 
without  a  murnmr.  Annals  S.  /'.,  249  The  editor  of  PUi^rer  TimtSy  Mar.  9, 
1S50,  claims  to  have  known  of  bets  of  $32,000  and  $45,000  at  monte.  On  one 
occasion  the  money  in  bank  on  monte  tables  exceeded  $200,000,  and  more 
than  tliut  was  at  stake  in  other  games.  Home  MMonary^  zxvii.  100.  Wo<k13 
relates  that  a  lawyer  once  swept  three  tables  in  succession.  A  young  mau 
just  arrived,  and  en  route  to  the  mines,  borrowed  $10  and  approached  a  faro- 
table.  By  the  following  morning  he  had  won  $7,000,  with  which  he  returned 
by  next  steamer,  determined  never  to  play  again.  Davidson,  tho  banker, 
said  that  some  professed  gamblers  used  to  remit  home  an  average  of  $17,000 
a  month.  Su-tren  Mo.,  75.  Among  other  instances  of  sains  was  one  of  $100,- 
000  by  a  man  who  stiirtcil  with  ^,000.  After  losing  half  of  his  mdnninca  ho 
stopped,  bouglit  a  steamer  ticket,  and  went  home.  Placer  Times,  Mar.  9,  TS50. 
llie  record  ot  losses,  however,  is  a  thousand  to  one  greater,  hundreds  of  cases 
being  cited  where  the  miner  en  route  for  home  staked  his  all  and  lost. 

^  At  S.  F.  tho  permit  cost  $50  per  month,  with  $25  extra  for  each  Sunday. 
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gamblers,  who  greatly  affected  dress,  although  with  a 
predilection  for  display.  With  the  growth  of  home 
influence  the  pastime  began  to  fall  into  disrepute,  and 
in  September  1850  San  Francisco  took  the  first  step 
toward  its  suppression  by  forbidding  the  practice  on 
Sundays,*^  An  insidious  and  long-countenanced  ad- 
junct to  the  vice  flourished  in  the  form  of  lotteries,  which 
were  carried  on  with  frequent  drawings,  especiaUy  at 
holiday  seasons,  as  a  regular  business,  as  well  as  a 
casual  means  for  getting  rid  of  worthless  or  unprofit- 
able gooda  Jewelry  formed  the  main  attraction, 
but  articles  of  all  classes  were  embraced,  even  land, 
wharves,  and  pretentious  buildings.^ 

^  C.iL  Courier,  Sept.  14,  1860  Some  of  the  hotels  assisted  by  ezclnding 
its  pablic  practice,  as  the  Union.  8.  F.  Picayune,  Nov.  26,  1850.  Yet  it  was 
not  till  1856  that  absolute  restrictive  measures  were  taken.  So  far  ^mbling 
debts  were  recoverable.  AUa  CaL,  Apr.  17,  1855;  Sac.  Trafucript,reh,  14, 
1851.  In  Jan.  1848  an  order  to  permit  games  of  chance  was  vetoed  in  S.  F. 
Cal^fomian,  Jan.  12,  1848;  penalty  $10  to  $50,  but  a  repeal  came  quickly. 
Sac.  Union^  May  21,  1856;  Pac  News,  Feb.  14,  1851,  refers  to  the  arrest  of 
gamblers. 

^  E.  P.  Jones  held  a  real  estate  lottery  in  the  autnnm  of  1850,  with  4,000 
tickets  at  $100.  The  500  lots  offered  as  prizes  embraced  valuable  central  city 
laud.  In  Oct.  1850  H.  Howison  sought  to  pay  his  debts  and  avoid  a  sacriiice 
of  property  by  offering  his  wharf  with  9  stores  and  10  oflSces,  renting  for 
$5,000  a  month,  besides  two  water  lots  with  a  store-ship,  for  $200,000,  in 
2,000  shares  at  $100.  The  prominent  St  Francis  hotel  was  offered  the  same* 
month.  Pac.  Netos,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  8,  13,  1850.  A  regular  lottery  firm  was 
Tucker  &  Reeves.  By  advertisement  in  Cal.  Courier^  etc.,  of  Dec.  17,  1850, 
$20,000  worth  of  jewelry  was  offered.  Their  usual  first  prize  was  a  gold  ingot 
of  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  in  value.  In  1853  Reeves  offered  stuff  valued  at 
830,000  at  $1  tickets.  In  Sacramento  the  Pacific  theatre  and  99  otherpieces 
of  real  estate  were  offered  in  1850.  Tliese  real  estate  and  other  raffles,  as 
they  were  sometimes  termed,  encroached  seriously  on  legitimate  business 
The  California  Lottery  and  Hayes  &  Bailey  figure  in  the  1850  list  of  lottery 
firms.  See  journals  of  Dec,  any  early  year.  Further  references  to  gambling 
in  Careon^s  Early  Days,  29;  Kelly's  Excursion,  ii.  245-7;  Wtnans'  StcU.,  MS., 
5-6;  HiUelCs  S.  F.,  235-7;  Upfuim's  Notes,  235-6;  Helper's  Laml  qf  Gold, 
71-3;  Lamhertie,  Ko«/.,  204r-6;  Coke's  Bule,  355-7;  Frujnet,  CaL,  94,  117;  LeU'a 
CaL,  4S-50;  CaL  Past  and  Present,  163;  NeaWs  Vig.,  MS.,  25-8;  Oanms' 
Early  Days,  MS.,  15-16;  Bartlett's  Stat.,  MS.,  3,  14;  Armstrontjs  Exper., 
MS.,  8;  Delano's  L\fe,  289-90;  Willey's  Thirty  Years,  39;  McDaniels'  Early 
i>fly«,  49-50;  Famham'sCaL,Ti\-4\  JioadisStaL,^lS.,9',  SuUon's  Stat.,UH., 
10;  Cerruti's  Ramblings,  MS.,  25-7;  Hutchiwjs'  Mag.,  i.  215;  iii.  374;  Schmieden's 
StaL,  MS.,  4;  Cassin's  Stat.,  MS.,  10-12;  MerriU's  Stat,,  MS.,  9-10;  Van 
Dyke's  StaL,  MS.,  3;  MisceL  Stat.,  MS.,  13-14;  Home  Miss.,  xxiii.  209; 
Conuxty's  Early  Days,  MS.,  1-2;  CaL  IlusL,  44,  99,  130;  CaL  PiUfrim,  243; 
Overlaml,  Nov.  1871;  Feb.  1872;  Shaw's  Golden  Dreams,  42;  S.  F.  HeraM, 
Apr.  7,  1852;  S.  F.  BuUetin,  Sept.  15,  25,  Dec.  4,  1856.  The  Mexicans  called 
gamblers  gremio  de  Virjan.  Torres,  Perip.,  100.  According  to  Sac.  DtreC' 
tory,  1853-4,  6-7,  two  clergymen  could  be  seen  at  the  hells,  one  as  dealer. 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vol.  VI.    16 
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The  taste  for  other  pastimes  rose  little  above  the 
preceding,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  community  of 
men  bent  on  adventure.  The  bull-fighting  of  pre-con- 
quest  times  found  such  favor,  that,  not  content  with  the 
two  arenas  already  existing  at  the  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco  constructed  two  more  within  her  own  limits. 
Here  it  flourished  under  official  sanction  throughout 
the  fifties,*^  but  invested  with  few  of  the  attractions 
which  have  tended  to  maintain  its  popularitv  elsewhere, 
such  as  knightly  matadores,  pugnacious  Dulls,  and  a 
fashionable  attendance.  American  women  never  took 
kindly  to  the  butchery.  California  excelled  in  one 
feature,  however,  the  spectacle  of  a  fight  between  bull 
and  bear,  if  the  usually  tame  contest  could  be  digni- 
fied by  that  term.^^  In  cock-fighting  the  new-comers 
had  little  to  learn  from  the  Mexicans,  although  with 
these  the  diversion  stood  under  high  patronage;  but 
they  could  offer  novelties  in  the  form  of  regattas,  and 
the  less  commendable  prize-fighting,**  and  in  horse  and 
foot  racing  they  soon  carried  off  the  honors.*^ 

The  great  resort  on  Sundays  and  holidays  was  the 
mission,  with  its  creek,  gardens,  and  arenas,  and  its 
adjoining  hills  and  marshes  which  offered  for  hunters  an 
attractive  field.     The  ride  out  was  in  itself  an  enjoy- 

^  Ono  on  Vallejo  st,  at  the  western  foot  of  Telej^raph  hill;  another  amphi- 
theatre was  erected  near  Washington  square.  S,  F  Herald,  Aug.  10,  1850; 
S.  F.  Directory,  1850,  126. 

^S.  F.  Bulletin  of  Aug.  18,  1859,  describes  a  fight.  For  seenes  and  inci- 
dents, I  refer  to  my  Cal\forma  Pastoral. 

*^  Bruin  usually  took  a  defensive  attitude,  with  his  aiMention  riveted  on 
the  bulls  nose.  In  fights  between  bears  and  dogs,  the  latter  generally  fell 
back  shaken  and  squeezed.  Pac  Nevps,  May  17-18,  1850;  Sac.  Transcript^ 
Oct.  14,  1850;  Barry  and  Patients  Men  and  Mem.,  251.  Even  Marj'sville  and 
other  northern  towns  indulged  in  the  sport.  Kdiy's  Excurs.,  iL  24S-9. 

^^  Several  notable  encounters  took  place  before  the  great  contests  of  Mor- 
rissey  in  1852.  Pac  News,  Oct.  17,  1850;  Cat.  Courier,  Jblh.  1,  4,  Oct.  18,  28, 
1850;  Dec.  13,  1849. 

^  Although  not  decisively  until  1852,  when  Australian  horses  were  intro- 
duced, as  related  by  A.  A.  Green  of  aldermanic  fame,  who  claims  the  credit 
of  constructing  in  1850  the  first  regular  track  in  S.  F.,  between  20th  and  24th 
streets,  at  the  so-called  Pavilion,  the  later  Red  house.  In  the  interior,  camps 
and  towns  pitted  horses  against  one  another.  Foot-races  by  professionals 
were  usually  against  time;  amateurs  often  ran  in  the  usual  way.  California n. 
Mar.  4,  15,  1848;  AUa  Cal,  Mar.  25,  Sept.  15,  1851.  In  HaJTs  Hist.,  232, 
id  mentioned  a  race  at  S.  Jose  for  $10,000,  a  man  running  against  a  Sonoma 
horse. 
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ment,  notwiihstanding  the  intervening  and  ofttimes 
wind-whipped  sand  hms,  and  on  festive  occasions  the 
place  was  crowded.  The  lack  of  ready  communication 
with  the  oppomte  shores  of  the  bay  confined  the  people 
to  the  peninsula  for  a  time,  only  to  render  the  more 
demonstrative  the  reveli^  called  for  by  feast  days  and 
other  joyous  occasions,  with  volleys,  crackers,  illumina- 
tions, and  fanciful  parades,  with  caricatures  and  squibs 
upon  officials,  followed  by  banquets  and  balls,  the 
latter  stimulated  by  the  chilly  evenings  and  frequent 
potations.^ 

The  first  public  dramatic  performances  are  claimed 
for  the  United  States  garrison  at  Sonoma  in  September 
1 847,  and  for  an  amateur  companv,  chiefly  Spanish  Cal- 
ifomians,  at  San  Francisco.  About  tiie  same  time 
some  of  the  New  York  volunteers  gave  minstrel  en- 
tertainments at  Santa  Barbara  and  Monterey.^  The 
gold  excitement  diverted  attention  from  the  drama  in 
1848,*'  but  by  the  following  year  professionals  from 
abroad  had  arrived  to  supply  the  reviving  demand, 
and  on  June  22,  1849,  Stephen  C.  Massett  opened  a 
series  of  entertainments  with  a  concert  at  the  plaza 
school-house,  including  songs,  recitations,  and  mimicry, 
with  piano  accompaniment.^   On  October  29th,  Howe's 

**  A  niMqiifinde  ImJI  of  Feb.  22,  1845,  ib  described  in  the  Calififrman. 
Admiasion  to  some  of  the  balls  of  1849-50  was  $25,  and  more.  Placer  Times, 
Apr.  22,  1850.  The  pioneers  held  a  formal  new-year's  celebration  in  1851. 
July  4th  always  received  its  fiery  ovation,  partly  by  the  use  of  half -buried 

aaicksilver  flasks.  St  Patrick  s  day  and  May  day  were  early  introduced  bv 
le  Irish  and  Germans.  The  thanksgivinsday  of  1849  was  fixed  for  Nov.  29w 
without  official  prodamation,  observes  Williams,  Stat,  MS.,  12-13.  New 
England  dinners  found  favor,  and  pilgrims'  landing  day  touched  a  correspond- 
ing chord.  St  Andrews  and  other  societies  added  their  special  days.  Roaches 
Sua.,  MS.,  3;  Pac  News,  May  3,  Nov.  6,  30, 1850;  Jan.  11,  Apr.  1,  1851;  S.  F, 
Picayune,  Oct.  30,  1850,  etc ;  CaL  Courier,  Sept.  14,  Nov.  27,  Dec  2;  1850; 
Jan.  3,  Feb.  1,  1851;  Alia  Col,,  passim. 

^  Which  gave  the  Morayma,  relating  to  the  wars  of  Granada.  See  CaU' 
fonwin,  Oct.  6,  1847;  May  10,  Nov.  4,  1848;  and  my  preceding  voL,  v.  667. 
The  same  journal  alludes  to  the  Eagle  Olympic  club  association  for  plays  and 
subscriptions  for  a  theatre    Polynesian,  v.  111. 

**  Details  in  ^S'.  Jos^  Pioneer,  May  4,  1878.  A  writer  in  Solano  Press,  Dec 
11,  1867,  declares  that  they  first  performed  at  S.  F.  in  March  1847,  the  first 
night's  receipts  being  $63. 

*^  The  Virsmia  minstrels  played  with  success  during  the  winter.  Star  and 
CaL,  Dec  9,  1848,  and  other  amateur  efforts  may  be  traced. 

*  Admission  $3^  which  yielded  over  $500.    Tho  crowded  audience  contained 
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Ac  circus  appeared  at  San  Francisco,*  with 
prices  at  two  and  three  doUara 

kTbe  first  professional  dramatic  performance  took 
lace  at  Sacramento  on  October  18, 1849,  m  the  'Esagle 
iiheatre,^  a  frail  structure  which  was  soon  eclipsed 
by  the  Tehama.  At  San  Francisco  the  season  b^an 
at  Washinirton  hall,  earl}r  m  1850.^  Five  weeks 
later  the  nrst  theatre  building,  the  National,  was 
opened,"  followed  among  others  by  Robinson  and 
Everard's  Dramatic  Museum,^  Dr  CoUyer's  Athe- 
niBum,  with  prurient  model  artist  exhibitions,'^  and 

only  four  women.  Frogimmme  refirodaoed  in  Anmalt  S.  F,^  666;  Uphtim'9 
Notmt  271>2.  The  pieno  ie  here  ohtimed  as  the  only  one  in  the  connt^^  bnt 
A  writer  in  8.  Jo9i  Pwn.^  Dec.  \,  \%Tl^  ahowi  by  letters  that  four  pianos 
were  at  8.  F.  early  in  1847,  besides  the  eommoii  goitan  and  baipa.  TerriL 
JHtmeen,  Fint  An.,  70. 

''On  Kearny  st  south  of  Clay  st  Boxes  oost  $10.  The  performaaoes 
beoan  at  7  f.  K  ,  and  embraoed  the  nsnal  oiroos  featnres,  as  giTen.  in  AUa 
Col  of  following  day.  This  the  first  play  bill  is  reprodnoed  in  Id.,  Oct.  29, 
1864.  The  circos  closed  Jan.  17,  1850,  to  reopen  as  an  amphitheatre  00  Feb* 
4th,  with  drama,  farce,  and  ring  performance.  The  Anncua  8,  F.,  286,  calls 
it  a  tent  holding  1,200  or  1,500  people,  and  places  the  prices  at  |8,  $6^  and 
|55.  Previous  to  this,  on  Oct  22d,  says  McGabe^  in  TerriL  Piomer$,  nbi  snp.» 
the  Philadelphia  minstrels  commenced  a  season  at  Bella  Union  ha^  tickets 
$2,  and  in  Dec.  1849  the  Pacific  minstrels  prepared  to  play  at  Washington 
hall,  but  were  prevented  by  fire. 

^*  A  frame  30  feet  bv  95  covered  with  canvas,  metal-roofed,  on  Front  st, 
between  I  and  J  st,  which  cost  $75,000.  Admission  $2  and  $3.  Ihe  company 
embraced  J.  B.  Atwater,  C.  B.  Price,  H.  F.  Daley,  J.  H.  MoCabe,  H.  Ray 
and  wife,  T.  Fairohild,  J.  Harris,  Lt  A.  W.  Wrisht,  whose  salaries  ranged 
from  |60  per  night  for  Atwater,  to  $60  per  week  for  Daley.  Mrs  Ray,  with 
husband,  commianded  f275  per  week,  including  expenses.  McCabe,  in  TerrU, 
PioneerB,  First  An,,  72-5.  The  total  nightly  expense  was  $600.  Bayard 
Tavlor,  Efldarado,  ii  31-2,  is  rather  severe  on  the  performance.  The  season 
ana  theatre  closed  Jan.  4,  1850.  The  Bandit  Chief  is  mentioned  as  the 
opening  piece.  The  Tehama  theatre  opened  soon  after  under  management 
o!  Mrs  Kirby,  later  Mrs  Stark.  Soe.  lUuat,,  12-13;  8.  J096  Pioneer,  Dec  13, 
1877.  The  Pacific  theatre  is  nearly  completed,  observes  Placer  Thnea,  Apr. 
13,  1850. 

^^  Jan.  16th,  near  N.  w.  comer  of  Kearny  and  Washington,  by  the  Eagle 
theatre  company  of  Sacramento,  whence  also  this  name  for  the  hall,  later 
Foley *s.  Pac  Jvewe,  Jan.  >7,  1850.  Allen  and  Boland  fi^re  on  the  pro- 
gramme, which  presented  llie  Wife,  and  the  farce  Sentmel;  MoGabe  has 
Charles  IL  as  an  after-piece.    Tickets  $3. 

^*0n  the  site  of  the  latter  Magnire's,  Waahinston  st.  It  was  built  of 
brick;  opened  by  a  French  company,  and  burned  May  4th.  It  was  replaced 
by  the  Italian  theatre,  opened  Sept.  12,  1850,  at  the  comer  of  Jackson  and 
Kearny  sts,  by  a  similar  company.  The  short-lived  Phcenix  theatre  was  in- 
augurated March  2id,  The  following  day  the  Phoenix  exchange,  mi  the 
plua,  presented  model  artists. 

T*On  the  north  side  of  Califomia  sV,^®"^  ^^  Keamy  st,  with  partly 
amateur  talent.  Evenurd,  known  for  his  Yankee  rdles,  often  assumed  female 
garb.  Casein  t  SiaL,  MS.,  16. 

^*0n  Commercial  stj  tickets  th 
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the  famed  Jenny  Lind  theatre,  opened  in  October 
1850,  on  the  plaza.'*  The  resorts  which  had  so  far 
escaped  were  swept  away  by  the  conflagrations  of 
May  and  June  1851,  yet  new  edifices  rose  again  with 
little  delay.  The  flush  times  of  a  gold  country  brought 
many  sterling  actors,  such  as  Stw'k,  Atwater,  Kirby, 
'Bingham,  Thome  Sr,  who  also  made  their  bow  at 
interior  towns,'*  but  inferior  talent  preponderated  in 
the  race  for  patronage,''  the  blood  and  thunder  variety 
gaining  fevor,  especially  in  the  mining  region,  where 
the  mere  appearence  of  a  woman  sufficed  in  early  days 
to  insure  success.'*  The  general  efiect  of  the  drama 
was  nevertheless  good,  partly  from  the  moral  lessons 
conveyed,  but  mainly  as  a  aiversion  from  gambling 
and  drinking  resorts.*  By  1851  there  was  scarcely  a 
town  of  1,00C  inhabitants  without  its  hall  for  enter- 
tainments. Mere  instrumental  proficiency  was  not  so 
widely  appreciated,**  but  female  vocalists  with  sym- 
pathetic voices  and  stirring  home  melodies  never  failed 
to  evoke  applause  which  not  unfrequently  came  at- 
tended by  a  shower  of  oresents.^ 

^Wbicli  eventnally  after  many  transformations  became  what  is  noir 
known  as  the  old  city  hall,  and  wliich,  indeed,  is  the  third  Jenny  Lind  struc- 
ture, the  first  haying  been  burned  on  "Slay  4,  1850,  togetlier  wiUi  several 
«ther  resorts,  mud  the  second  in  June  followiug.  Mde  Korsinsky  from  Na- 
ples opened  the  first  on  Oct.  23th,  assisted  by  singers,  magicians,  etc.  Adelphi 
and  FoleyVi  amphitheatre  were  inaugurated  in  Nov.  and  Dec,  respectively^ 
l^e  former  on  Clay  st,  the  other  on  the  plaza.  Tlie  next  important  edifice 
was  the  American  theatre  on  Sausome  st,  north  of  Sacramento  st^  which 
belongs  to  185L     Yailejo  hall  was  nsed  for  parties. 

T*Bm[];ham  inaagurs^ed  a  season  at  Stockton,  in  the  Stockton  house,  as- 
sisted by  Snow  of  Mormon  fame.  M*Clo«ley^  in  8.  Joni  Pioneer,  Dea  13, 1877; 
Placer  TimeM,  Apr.  13^  1350.  He  al30  opened  the  regul?jr  season  at  Monterey. 
ITotUereg  Herald,  Feb.  13,  1875.  Bobinsoa  did  so  at  Nevada  in  June.  Oraaa 
Vol  DinaL,  1856,  20-30. 

^  In  Dee.  1850  the  museum  reduced  prices  one  half,  although  this  had 
only  a  partial  efiect  elsewhere. 

^*Ab  Taylor,  Eldorado,  iL  31-2,  found  even  at  Sacramenta  A  Swiss 
girl  here  ooUected  $4,000  within  six  months.  Organ  grinders  started  their 
nuisance  at  S.  F.  in  Apr.  1850.  Pac  Nem,  Apr.  30,  l£>0.  A  pioneer  in  the 
Oakkmd  Trameript,  Feo.  27, 1872,  gives  some  leading  names  in  the  profession. 
Barry  and  PaUen,  Men  and  Jlerru,  213. 

^'By  ordinance  of  Sept.  14,  1850,  the  city  authorities  sought  to  close  even 
theatres  on  Sundays,  but  the  attempt  was  not  successful.  Sherman,  Mem,, 
i.  2D,  refers  to  passion  plays  in  connection  with  churches. 

**  To  judse  oy  the  reception  in  1^0  of  the  pianist  Herz,  though  highly 

5 raised  by  the  Pkuxr  Times,  Apr.  22, 1850,  etc     Other  concerts  took  place  in 
an.  and  ApriL 
^Gold  pieces  of  $10,  |20,  and  $50  in  value  came  raining  down,  says  Gar- 


Sunday  became  identified  with  enjoyment  T&Uxer 
tlian  solemn  devotion.  The  voyage  out  had  sufficed 
to  break  down  puritanical  habitk  In  the  camps, 
after  a  week's  arduous  pursuit  of  gold,  the  day  was 
welcomed  for  rest,  yet  not  {or  reposa  Mending 
clothes,  washing,  baking,  and  letter-writing  oocupied 
one  piu-t  of  it;  then  came  marketiitf  with  attenaant 
conviviality,  the  harvest  for  traders,  saToon-keeperB,  and 
their  Uk.  This  routine,  more  or  less  prevalent  also  in 
the  towns,  left  little  leisure  for  the  duties  of  reli^on, 
which  for  that  matter  were  generally  postponed  for 
the  return  home.  In  the  interior  the  necessary  leaders 
were  lacking,  and  the  fear  of  ridicule  from  a  rollicking 
crowd  restrained  non-professional  devotees.  Among 
the  multitudes  of  the  cities,  however,  the  clergyman 
was  present,  and  could  always  count  upon  a  number 
of  sedate  folk  who  in  church  attendance  found  refresh- 
ing comfort.  The  influence  of  this  class,  embracing  as 
it  did  employers  and  family  men,  aided  by  the  mag- 
netism of  woman,  succeeded  by  the  middle  of  1850  in 
establishing  seven  places  of  worship,  and  in  extending 
Sabbath  observance,  in  connection  with  which  educa- 
tion, literature,  and  art  received  a  beneficent  impulse.^ 

The  admission  of  California  into  tiie  union  tended 
to  stamp  improvements  with  the  strengthening  tone  of 
permanency.     With  unfolding  resources  and  growing 

niacy  Barip  Jktua,  MB.,  15,  81--9,  althofogh  smaller  pieces  were  more  eoaanon. 
When  Kate  ilayes  gave  concerts  in  Sie  winter  of  1851,  the  firsi  tidcets 
at  Sao.  and  a  F.  sold  for  f  1,200  and  $1,125,  respeeiively.  AUa  Cai ,  Feb.  9, 
1853w  It  was  proposed  to  subscribe  f500,000  lor  brmging  hither  Jenny 
Lind.  Pae,  Netoa,  Jan.  23,  1851.  Lectorers  fared  weD.  J.  S.  Hittdl  ap- 
peared as  a  phrenologist  in  Dec  1850.  CaL  Cornier,  Dea  %  1850.  Adriitininiil 
references  to  amusements  in  Id.,  March  31, 1851.  McCabe^  TenU.  Pkmeerg, 
First  An,,  75-8^  adds  some  yaluable  details  on  eariy  anrasemeotSb  Pae.  NnP9^ 
Oct.  184^-50,  passim;  Cal  Scrapt,  Amuae.,  5,  253,  etc.;  Wmam^  8UtL,  MS., 
13;  Borthwici^9  Cal,  TJ,  289,  334,  357;  EotWm  StaL,  M&,  6;  8.  F.  Pott,  Feb. 
10, 1876;  StaCrtaSaUind,  Feb.  20^  1875;  8haMfBQMmbfwmM,7aii  Lio^tfs 
LijIUs  and  Sluxdts,  146-54.  Torres,  Perkf ,  145,  comments  oo  th«  means  to 
supply  the  scarcity  of  actresses.  Afmab  8.  F.,  C66,  etc;  8.  F.  Ckromkie,  Sept. 
9,  1878. 

"*  AU  of  which  will  be  considered  in  later  diapters.  In  Kor.  1849  dray- 
men, among  others,  resolved  to  abstain  from  Sunday  work  when  possible 
Pae.  NewB,  Nov.  10,  1849.  It  took  some  years  before  the  smaller  towns 
coTild  be  made  to  adopt  similar  resolutions.  See  Calasoeras  Cbronkk,  FeU 
1855. 
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poptdation  came  greater  traffic,  increased  and  varied 
suppUea,  and  new  industries,  comforts,  and  conven- 
iences of  eveiy  grada 

The  progression  made  by  California  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  golden  era  is  remarkable,  not  only  for 
its  individuality,  but  for  its  rapidity,  aiid  as  being 
taken  by  a  community  of  energetic  and  intelligent  men, 
aided  by  the  appliances  of  their  aga  The  main  con- 
sxderations  for  the  present  are  the  suddenness,  magni- 
tude, and  mixed  composition  of  the  gathering,  the 
predominating  and  marked  influence  of  Americans 
from  the  firsts  and  the  peculiar  features  evolved  there- 
from, and  in  connection  with  the  adventurous  tnp,  the 
mania  for  enrichment,  the  general  opulence,  sex  limita- 
tion, camp  life,  and  climate.  Note  especially  the  reck- 
less self-reliance  which  braved  hardship  and  dangers  bv 
sea  and  land,  in  solitude  and  amidst  the  mongrel  crowd, 
and  marked  its  advance  by  upturned  valleys  and  ra- 
vines ;  bv  the  deviated  course  of  rivers,  the  living  evi- 
dence of  settlements  and  towns  that  sprang  up  in  a 
day,  or  the  mute  eloquence  of  their  ruins;  by  the 
transformed  wilderness  and  the  busy  avenues  of  traffic ; 
by  thronged  roads  and  steam-furrowed  rivers.  Note 
the  lusty  exuberance  which  trod  down  obstacles  and 
lightly  treated  reverses ;  lightened  work  with  the  spirit 
of  play,  and  carried  play  into  extravagance,  and  all 
the  while  tempering  avarice  with  a  whole-souled  lib- 
erality Note  the  elevation  of  labor  and  equalization 
of  ranks,  which,  rejecting  empty  pretensions  and  exalt- 
ing honor  and  other  principles,  elevated  into  promi- 
nence the  best  natural  types  of  manhood,  physical  and 
mental,  for  the  strain  of  life  in  the  mines  demanded  a 
strong  frame  and  constitution,  and  in  other  fields  the 
prizes  fell  to  the  shrewd  and  energetic  This  wild 
game  and  gambol  could  not  pass  without  deplorable 
excesses,  but  even  these  had  a  manly  stamp.  Vice 
was  more  prominent  than  general,  however.  Deceived 
by  the  all-absorbing  loudness  of  its  aspect  and  outcry, 
writers  are  led  to  exaggerate  the  extent.     On  the 
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other  handy  the  sadden  abundance  of  means  exploded 
economic  habits  in  general,  and  the  prevalence  of  high 
prices  and  speculatiye  ideas,  together  with  the  absence 
of  restraining  &mily  ties,  did  not  tend  to  promote 
prudence.  ' 

In  this  short,  spirited  race  between  representatives 
of  all  nationalities  and  classes,  save  the  very  poor  and 
the  rich,  all  started  under  certain  primitive  conditions, 
unfettered  by  traditional  and  conventional  forms,  yet 
assisted  by  the  training  and  resources  derived  from 
their  respective  cultures.  Some  aimed  short-sightedly 
only  for  the  nearest  golden  stake,  and  this  gained,  a 
few  retired  contented;  most  of  them,  however,  con- 
tinued in  pursuit  of  ever-Bitting  visions.  Others,  with 
more  forethought  and  enterprise,  enlisted  wider  agen- 
cies, organization,  machinery,  and  for  a  greater  goal ; 
and  seizing  other  opportunities  by  the  way,  they  mul- 
tiplied the  chances  of  success  in  different  directions. 
While  accustomed  to  subdue  the  wilderness,  Yankee 
character  and  institutions  have  here  demonstrated 
their  versatility  and  adaptiveness  under  somewhat 
different  conditions,  and  in  close  contest  with  those 
of  other  nationalities,  by  taking  the  decisive  lead  in 
evolving  from  magnificent  disorder  the  framework  for 
a  great  commonwealth,  the  progress  of  which  structure 
is  presented  in  the  succeeding  chapters.^ 

''For  fuller  and  additional  authorities  bearing  on  early  California  society, 
I  refer  to  BumeU's  Recoil  qf  Past^  MS.,  i.-iL,  passim;  BartkU's  SiaiemerU, 
Ma,  2^  7-9;  Barry  and  PaUen'B  Men  and  Mem.,  46,  61-92,  lUrS,  223^  251, 
851;  Caraon*8  Early  RecoUL,  21,  25-6,  29;  Jans9en*B  Vkla  y  Av.,  198;  Arm- 
Hr(mg*8  '49  Experiences,  MS.,  8,  12;  LarhhCe  Doc,  Ti.  41,  43,  51-2,  66,  144, 
172,  175,  195,  198;  vii.  92,  140,  206,  219,  231,  287,  838;  Clarhi't  SUUemoA, 
MS.,  1-2;  Hyde's  HisL  Facts  m  CaL,  MS.,  9-13;  Daw's  Vig.  C<mL,  MS.,  2,  5; 
Davis'  OHmpses,  MS.,  265-78:  Famham's  Cal,  22-7,  271-4;  Fay's  Historical 
Fads,  MS.,  1-3,  10;  Femcmde^  Cal,  184,  189-92;  Annals  qf  8.  F,,  passim; 
Du  HaiUy,  in  Rev,  des  deux  Mandes,  Feb.  15,  1859,  932;  Bauer's  Statement, 
MS.,  2-3,  5;  Alger's  Y<mng  Miner,  passim;  Boutons  Cal  Indiams,  MS.;  Arch. 
Monterey  Co.,  xiv.  18;  Beadle's  Western  Wilds,  38;  AverW^'s  Life  in  Cal.,  pas- 
sim; Bancroft's  HaiUi'hook;  A  View  cf  Cal,  167;  Ari^  iircft.,  iiL  297;  Ai^boch 
Lodger,  July  1,  1876;  Barstow's  Statement,  MS.,  1-4,  7-12;  Cal,  The  Digger's 
Handbook,!,  36-41,  49-54,  65-71;  Bt^um's  Six  Months,  8^-4,  117-18,  121, 
124;  Dutch  Flat  Enquirer,  Nov.  26,  1864;  FarwelVs  Vig.  Com.,  Ma,  5;  John- 
son's  Cal  and  Ogn,  96-209,  236,  244;  KeUy's  Excursion,  ii.  244-9;  SduniedeWs 
Statement,  MS.,  4-6,  145-6;  Frisbie's  Reminisc,  MS.,  36-7;  Oamiss'  Early 
Days  qf  S.  F.,  MS.,  8-23.  29-32;  Frink's  Vig.  Com,,  MS.,  25;  Bhaoome's  Vig. 
Com.,  Ma,  1,  5;  Oerstdcker,  Kreutz  und  Quer:  Kip's  CaL  Sketdws,  18-19; 
LanJber^  Voy.  Pittortsque,  202-9;  LeU's  CtU.  JUusL,  48-55,  70-129;  Alameda 
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Bmortett  May  81, 1879;  JToiMm,  /owo,  FronU  Ouard^  May  16,  1840;  ¥eh,  «  , 
1800;  Pd<Mieriam  hr.  162,  183,  207;  v.-yii,  panim;  MerrUt*  SiaiemaU,  Ma, 
S-6,  »-10;  XcwMM*^  A^Miag,,  Ma,  11-17;  OKmy'<  /neideiKiL  BiS.,  4,  8;  /W- 
moitfV  r«ar  iimer.  Tnud,  66-8,  98-108,  112-18,  148;  BrtiM  Four  M<mih», 
83,  201-2;  DoiMMb  SiaiemeiU,  MS.,  21-2;  Drmkmier,  in  ifisee^  SiatenmU. 
1-2;  aWttfk'M  Via.  Cbm.,  Ma,  1-6;  CbrwM  CV^  Tn^.,  Sept  23,  1879:  Ckko 
BnienriBej  Aug.  8,  1879;  Brvanft  Whai  I  Saw  in  CaL,  ^;  Sekendft  Via. 
Com.,  Ma,  H  16,  20,  22,  44-8;  BaHTsBtaiemeni,  US.,  6,9^10;  Ooa^tAnmSi 
of  mrii^  Co.,  62-3;  Comoa^'t  Earht  Da^  in  California,  MS.,  1-2;  Brewer^M 
BemUbc,  Ma,  85-7;  Belper^t  Land^  GM,  3&-9,  47,  63-75,  8^-4,  144,  158^ 
167-9, 237-M:  De&moV  Li/9, 2^-54, 299-90, 365;  OtimBhait^t  Narrative,  MS., 
14;  BorihBk£9  Tkrtt  Tearo  m  CaL,  46-67,  77,  8^-5,  127,  151-4^  16&-6,  289, 
334,  357-74;  Hameod^M  Thtrttm  Tean,  Ma,  119-20;  ffaiTt  ffiaL,  282;  Oreen*9 
Lift  ami  Ado.,  Ma,  17,  19;  Guide  to  CaJ.,  80-132,  157;  KirkpaM^t  JomwU, 
14-16;  Cfoid  Hm  Neum,  Nor.  29, 1867;  6tory,  in  MkceL  StaiemeMU,  5;  Haw 
k^9  Oboemthm,  MS.,  5^  9-10;  Botkmm  U.  8.,  App.  to  Britf,  99-101;  Bing* 
kam,  in  Sokmo  Co.  UitL,  333;  Dameron'a  Auiobiog.,  2^-3;  Himi't  Merck.  Mag., 
XX.  458;  zzL  136;  xzii  696;  zxxi  114,  386;  Lob  Ana.  Star,  May  1^  1870; 
KkiffeReptonCal,!,  215;  Hitidl,  mDiett^  Our  Bogs,  166-8, 174-7, 179;  BroHm't 
SuaemaU,  Ma,  14;  DeatC9  Siaiemeni,  Ma,  1-2;  Marin  Co.  HitL,  121;  MamnCe 
Bept;  MoMxettB  &^.  qfa  'ider,  10;  Bennett,  in  Sawtdtee  FtoneerM, 5;  fTonfa 
X^ter  <2^  Aug.  1, 1849,  in  A«i0  York  Courier  and  Ewpdrer;  Nevada  Jourmd, 
Dec.  19, 1856;  Nevada  Oaz.,  May  2, 1864;  ^onora  Union  Dem.,  Sept  29, 1877; 
Mone,  in  Direef.  i6bie.,  1853-4,  5-10;  Berkeley  Advocate,  Deo.  25,  1879;  Cra^9 
Vig.  Com.,  Ma,  1;  Co&la  R.,AiL  and  Pac  R.  B.,  7-16;  HUbner's  RanMe 
around  Ae  Worid,  146;  ^«i0  We$t,  342;  i5^on«'.i  fo  CaUfornia,  226,  236,  272; 
859,  etc;  D»'tte*<  OreaUr  BrUam,  209,  228-32;  /?<Ki  Bh^  Sentinel,  June  14, 
1873;  New  onrf  OU;  35, 37, 69;  McCollum'e  Cola*  I  Saw  JL  33-6, 60-3;  2>aiMi'« 
TVo  Feora^  432;  Nidever*e  Life  ami  Adv.,  MS.,  139;  Lows  ObmrvaUonii,  MS., 
4-7;  Hmddnge*  lUuet.  CaL  Mag.,  L  33,  78,  83,  215,  300,  416,  464;  iL  401;  iiL 
60,  129,  210,  254;  y.  297,  334r-7;  HoUnsH,  La  Cal.,  108-10,  136;  Benton,  in 
Hayee*  Scraps,  CaJL  Notes,  v.  60;  Bigler's  Diary,  MS.,  77-9;  8.  L  Friend,  vi. 
16,  24,  32,  40,  48,  56,  64,  72,  80,  85,  88,  96;  viL  8,  15,  69,  74;  viii  28,  95, 
etc.;  8.  /.  News,  iL,  passim;  Morse*s  Pion.  Exp.,  MS.,  7;  CoUon*s  Deck  and 
Port,  352,  386,  401;  Pioche  Journal,  June  4,  1875;  Piercers  Bough  Sketch, 
MS.,  105-8,  111;  Coles  Vig.  Com.,  MS.,  3;  Mex.,  Revol  Sta  Anna,  154;  Pan. 
Star,  Feb.  24,  1849;  Commerce  and  Naiig.  Bepts,  1850-67;  Overland  Monthly, 
xiy.  320,  327-8;  zv.  241-8,  etc.;  Nouv.  Annales,  1849,  3,  224;  Parson's  L^e 
qf  Marshall,  96,  99-103,  157;  Connor's  Early  Col,  MS.,  2;  Coast  Review,  Oct 
1877.  377;  Oakland  Transcript,  March  1,  1873;  May  5,  1875;  March  25,  July 
14,  1877;  Monterey  Herald,  Feb.  13,  1875;  Le  National,  Oct  4,  1869;  Russitm 
River  Flag,  Jan.  9,  1873;  Morse's  Statement,  MS.;  Henshaw's  Hist.  Events,  MS., 
1-2,  7-8;  Hesperian,  ii.  10,  492,  494;  Rednitz,  Rdse,  IOC;  Olney's  Vig.  Com., 
MS.,  1-3;  Ventura  Free  Press,  Sept  29,  1877;  Minirtg  and  Scientific  Press, 
Aug.  3,  1878;  Lyon  Co.,  Nev.,  l^wnes,  March  24,  1877;  San  Diego  Arch.,  331; 
San  Diego  Herald,  Deo.  5,  1874;  Frignet,  La  CaL,  83,  94,  117,  121-2,  135: 
Foster's  €Md  Regions,  passim;  Cerruti's  Rambkngs,  25-7,  50,  67;  Clemens^ 
Roughing  It,  410,  417,  444;  Home  Missionary,  ziu.  92-3,  163-7,  186;  zxiiu 
208-9;  xzvii  159-60;  London  Qtuurt.  Rev.,  Jan.  1881,  45-6;  Pion.  Mag.,  I 
174;  iL  80;  iii  80-1,  147;  iv.  314;  Player-Frowd's  Six  Months  in  CaL,  22-3; 
Plaeerville  RemAL,  July  19,  1877;  Cok?s  Ride,  354-7;  Pion.  Arch.,  29-31;  S. 
F.  Occident,  March  5,  1874;  8.  F.  News  Letter,  Jan.  17,  1874;  S.  F.  Exduinge, 
Jan.  13,  1876;  EUU  DweOory,  1879,  11-19;  8.  F.  Oolden  Era,  March  8,  1874; 
Jan.  26,  1878;  8.  F.  Chronicle,  July  6,  1878;  June  4,  1879;  Oct.  3,  31,  1880; 
8.  F.  Call,  Jan.  6,  28,  March  1,  Aug.  23,  1865;  Sept  1,  1866;  Aug.  1,  1867, 
etc.;  San  Josi  Pioneer,  Aug.  4,  Dec.  1,  14,  1877;  Feb.  16,  May  4,  July  27, 
1878;  Auff.  16,  1879;  Hist.  San  Josi,  209-16;  San  Joaquin  Co.  Hist.,  21,  23, 
34-^;  8.  F.  Times,  Jan.  12, 1867;  8.  F.  Town  Talk,  Apr.  10,  1857;  8.  F.  Post, 
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In  the  anthem  of  human  progress  there  is  here  and 
there  a  chorus  of  events  which  roUs  its  magnificent 
volume  around  the  world,  making  all  that  went  before 
or  that  follows  seem  but  the  drowsy  murmur  of  the 
night.  In  this  crash  of  chorus  we  regard  not  the  in- 
struments nor  the  players,  but  are  lifted  from  the 
plane  by  the  blended  power  of  its  thousand-stringed 
eloquence,  and  under  the  spell  of  its  mighty  harmonies 
become  capable  of  those  great  emotions  which  lead 
to  heroic  deeds.  The  political  history  of  California 
opens  as  such  a  chorus,  whose  minglmg  strains,  dis« 
tinctive  heard  for  more  than  a  decade,  come  from  a 
few  heavy-brained  white  men  and  four  millions  of  negro 
slaves. 

Calhoun,  the  great  yet  sinister  Carolinian,  knew, 
when  he  opposed  the  conquest  of  California,  that  the 
south,  and  he  more  than  all,  had  brought  about  the 
event ;  ^  and  while  pretending  not  to  desire  more  ter- 

'  BentOTf  in  the  congressional  debates  of  IS^l,  in  which  Calhoun  opposed 
the  acf^nisition  of  more  territory,  and  into  which  he  introduced  his  fireurand 
resolutions — see  Cong.  Obbe,  1846-7,  p.  455 — made  a  dear  case  against  Cal- 
hoan,  showing  nneqnivocally  that  either  he  had  three  times  changed  his 
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ritory,  the  slave  power  was  coveiily  grasping  at  the 
Spanish-speaking  countries  beyond  the  Rio  Grande, 

policy,  or  that  he  was  the  Maohaiyelli  of  American  politios.  Benton's  history 
of  the  causes  of  the  war  was  as  follows:  '  The  cession  of  Texas  is  the  begin- 
ning point  in  the  chain  of  causes  which  have  led  to  this  war;  for  unless  the 
ooun^  had  been  ceded  away  there  could  have  besoi  no  quarrel  with  any 
power  in  getting  it  back.  For  a  long  time  the  negotiator  of  that  treaty  of 
cession  [Mr  J.  Q.  Adams]  bore  all  the  Uame  of  the  loss  of  Texas,  and  his 
motives  for  givin^^  it  a^ira^  were  set  down  to  hostility  to  the  south  and  west, 
and  a  desire  to  dip  the  wings  of  the  slave-holdmg  states.  At  last  the  truth 
of  histof  y  has  Tindicated  itself,  and  has  shown  who  was  the  true  author  of 
that  misoiief  to  the  south  and  west.  Mr  Adams  has  made  a  public  declara- 
tion, which  no  one  controverts,  tHat  that  cession  was  made  in  conformity  tQ 
the  decision  of  Mr  Monroe's  cabinet,  a  majoritv  of  which  was  slave-holding, 
and  among  them  the  present  senator  from  south  Carolina  [Mr  Calhoun],  and 
;iow  the  only  survivor  of  that  majority.  He  does  not  contradict  the  state- 
ment of  Mr  Adams;  he  therefore  stands  admitted  the  co-author  of  the  mis- 
chief to  the  south  and  west  which  the  cession  of  Texas  involved,  and  to 
escape  from  which  it  became  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  senator  froui 
Soutn  Carolina^  to  get  back  Texas  at  the  expense  of  a  war  with  Mexica  This 
conduct  of  the  senatcnr  in  giving  away  Texas  when  we  had  her,  and  then 
making  war  to  get  her  back,  is  an  enigma  which  he  has  never  yet  oonde- 
soendeu  to  explain,  and  whidi  until  explained  leaves  him  in  a  state  of  self- 
contradiction,  whidi,  whether  it  impairs  his  own  confidence  in  himself  or 
not,  must  have  the  effect  of  destroymg  the  confidence  of  others  in  him,  and 
wholly  disqualifies  him  for  the  office  of  champion  of  the  slave-holding  states. 
It  was  the  neaviest  blow  they  had  ever  received,  and  put  sn  end,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Missouri  compromise  and  the  permanent  location  of  the  In- 
dians west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  tiieir  future  growth  or  extension  as  slave 
states  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  [Missouri]  compromise,  whidi  was  then 
in  full  progress,  and  established  at  the  next  session  of  congress,  cut  off  the 
slave  states  from  all  territory  north  and  west  of  Missouri,  and  south  of  36^** 
of  north  latitude;  the  treaty  of  1819  ceded  nearly  all  south  of  that  de^e, 
comprehending  not  only  Texas,  but  a  large  part  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Missis- 
sippi on  the  B^  River  and  the  Arkansas,  to  a  foreign  power,  and  brought  a 
non-slave-holding  empire  to  the  confines  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas;  the  per- 
manent appropriation  of  the  rest  of  the  territory  for  the  abode  of  civilized  In- 
dians swept  the  littie  slave-holdins  territory  west  of  Arkansas,  and  lying 
between  tne  compromise  line  and  the  cession  line,  and  left  the  slave  states 
without  one  inch  of  ground  for  their  future  growth.  Even  the  then  territory 
of  Arkansas  was  encroached  upon.  A  breacUh  of  40  miles  wide  and  300  long 
was  cut  off  from  her  and  ffiven  to  the  Cherokees;  and  there  was  not  as  much 
territory  left  west  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  dove  could  have  rested  the  sole  of  her 
foot  upon.  It  was  not  merely  a  curtailment  but  a  total  extinction  of  slave- 
holding  territory;  and  done  at  a  time  when  the  Missouri  controversy  was 
raging,  and  every  effort  made  by  northern  abolitionists  to  scop  the  growth  of 
the  slave  states.  [The  northern  states,  in  1824,  gave  nearly  as  large  a  vote 
for  Calhoun  for  vice-president  as  they  did  for  Adams  for  president.]  The 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  his  support  of  the  cession  of  Texas,  and  ced* 
ing  a  pEirt  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi,  was  then  the  most  efficient  ally 
of  the  restrictionists  at  that  time,  and  deprives  him  of  tiie  right  of  setting  up 
as  the  champion  of  the  slave  states  now.  I  denounced  the  sacrifice  of  Texas 
then,  believmg  Mr  Adams  to  have  been  the  author  of  it;  I  denounce  it  now, 
knowing  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  to  be  its  author;  and  for  this,  his 
flagrant  recreancv  to  the  slave  interest  in  their  hour  of  utmost  peril,  I  hold 
him  disqualified  for  the  office  of  champion  of  the  14  slave  states,  and  shall 
certainly  retquire  him  to  keep  out  of  Missouri  and  to  confine  himself  to  his 
own  bailiwick  when  he  comes  to  discuss  his  string  of  resolutions.     I  come 
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ttfi  it  had  at  the  lands  beyond  the  Sabine,  the  whole 
to  become  a  breeding-ground  for  miUions  more  of 

now  to  the  direot  prood  of  the  anfchonhip  of  the  war,  ind  bedn  with  the 
yeer  1836^  and  with  the  month  of  Hay  of  that  year,  and  with  the  27th  day 
of  that  month,  and  with  the  tot  mmors  of  the  viotonr  of  San  Jaointa  The 
coogreai  of  the  United  Statae  was  then  in  aeeaion;  the  senator  from  South 
Garolinft  was  then  a  member  of  this  body;  and  without  even  waiting  for  the 
offiyoial  oonfirmation  of  the  cpreat  event,  he  proposed  at  once  the  immediate 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  her  immediate  admission  to 
the  unioo.  He  pat  the  two  jnropoeitions  together— recognition  and  admission, 
. .  .Mr  Calhoun  was  of  onimon  that  it  woud  add  more  strength  to  the  canse 
of  Texas  to  wait  a  few  days  nntQ  they  received  official  confirmation  of  the 
Tictoiy  and  capture  of  Santa  Ana,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  nnanimons  vote 
in  bkTor  of  the  reoognition  of  Texas. . .  .He  had  made  np  his  mind,  not  only 
to  recoflsise  the  independence  of  Tens,  but  for  her  adnuMion  into  this  union : 
and  if  ue  Texane  managed  their  affiurs  prudentlv,  they  would  soon  be  called 
upon  to  decide  that  question.  There  were  powwral  reasons  why  Texas  should 
be  apart  of  the  union.  The  southern  states,  owning  a  slave  pc^mlation,  were 
deeply  interseted  in  preventing  that  countoy  from  miving  the  power  to  annoy 
them;  and  the  navi^^Kttnjg;  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  north  and  east 
were  equallv  interseted  m  making  it  a  part  o(  this  union.  He  thou^t  they 
would  soon  be  called  on  to  decide  these  questions;  and  when  they  did  act  on 
it,  he  was  for  acting  mi  both  together — ^for  recognixing  the  independence  of 
Texas  and  for  admittin|f  her  into  the  union. .  •  .He  hoped  there  would  be  no 
unneoeasaiy  delay,  for  m  such  cases  delavs  were  dangerous;  but  that  they 
would  act  with  unanimity  and  act  promptly.  Here,  then,  is  the  proof  that 
ten  years  ago,  and  without  a  word  of  explanation  with  Mexico  or  any  request 
from  Texas — ^without  the  least  notice  to  the  American  people,  or  time  for 
deliberating  among  ourselves,  or  any  regard  to  existing  commerce — he  was 
for  pluxiging  us  into  instant  war  with  Mexico.  I  say,  instant  war;  for  Mex- 
ico  and  Texas  were  then  in  open  war;  and  to  incorporate  Texas  was  to  incor- 
porato  the  war  at  the  same  time. . .  .1  well  remember  the  senator's  look  and 
attitude  on  that  occasion — ^the  fixedness  of  his  look  and  the  magisteriality  of 
his  attitude.  It  was  such  as  he  often  favors  us  with,  especially  when  he  is  in 
a  crisis,  and  brings  forward  something  which  ought  to  be  instantly  and  unani- 
mously rejected,  as  when  he  brought  in  his  string  of  abstractions  on  Thurs- 
day last.  So  it  was  in  1836— prompt  and  unanimous  action,  and  a  look  to 
put  down  opposition.  But  the  senate  were  not  looked  down  in  1836.  They 
promptly  and  unanimou^  refused  the  senator's  motion. . .  .The  congress  of 
1836  would  not  admit  Texas.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  Lecame 
patient;  the  Texas  question  went  to  sleep,  and  for  seven  good  years  it  made 
no  disturbance.  It  then  woke  up,  and  with  a  suddenness  and  violence  pro- 
portioned to  its  long  repose.  Mr  Tyler  was  then  president;  the  senator  nom 
South  Carolina  was  potent  under  his  administration,  and  soon  became  his 
secretary  of  state.  All  the  springs  of  intrigue  and  diplomacy  were  imme- 
diately set  in  motion  to  resuscitate  the  Texas  question,  and  to  reinvest  it  with 
all  the  dangers  and  alarms  which  it  had  worn  in  1836. .  .aU  these  imme- 
diatdv  devdoped  themselves,  and  intriguing  agents  traversed  earth  and  sea, 
from  Washington  to  Texas,  and  from  London  to  Mexico.'  I  will  now  £|ive  a 
part  of  a  letter,  which  Benton  puts  in  evidence,  from  the  Texan  minister, 
Van  Zandt,  to  Upsher,  the  American  sec.  of  state,  in  Jan.  1844,  and  the 
reply  of  Calhoun,  nis  successor,  in  April.  'In  view,  then,  of  these  things,' 
said  the  Texan  minister,  '  I  desire  to  submit,  through  you,  to  his  excellency, 
the  president  of  the  U.  S.,  this  inq^uiry:  Should  the  president  of  Texas 
accede  to  the  proposition  of  annexation,  would  the  president  of  the  U.  S., 
after  the  signing  of  l^e  treaty  and  before  it  shall  be  ratified  and  receive  the 
final  action  of  rae  other  branches  of  1x>th  governments,  in  case  Texas  should 
desire  it,  or  with  her  consent,  order  such  number  of  the  military  and  naval 
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hnman  chattels.  To  the  original  slave  territory  had 
been  added,  by  consent  of  congress,  the  Floridas,  which 
cost  ^45,000,000  in  a  war,  and  $5,000,000  decency 
money  to  bind  the  bargain;  Louisiana,  which  cost 
$15,000,000,  or  as  much  of  it  as  made  three  states; 
Texas,  which  cost  $28,000,000  in  the  form  of  the 
Mexican  war,  and  before  we  were  done  with  it,  be- 
tween $18,000,000  and  $19,000,000  in  decency  money. 
That  the  government  was  able  to  reimburse  itself 
through  the  conquest  of  California  does  not  affect  the 
justice  of  the  charge  against  the  southern  politicians, 
who  were  always  ready  with  their  cry  of  northern 
aggression,*  and  the  unconstitutionality  of  northern 
acts,  while  gathering  to  themselves  all  the  acquired  ter- 

forces  of  the  U.  S.  to  such  necessary  points  or  places  upon  the  territory  or 
borders  of  Texas  or  the  gulf  of  Mexico  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  protect  her 
against  foreign  a^^gression  ?  This  communication,  as  well  as  the  reply  which 
you  may  make,  y^  be  considered  by  me  entirely  confidential,  and  not  to  be  em- 
braced in  my  regular  official  correspondence  to  my  ffovemment,  but  enclosed 
direct  to  the  president  of  Texas  for  his  information.  To  this  letter  Upshcr 
made  no  reply,  and  six  weeks  afterward  he  died.  His  temporary  successor, 
Attorney-general  Nelson,  did  reply  indirectly,  but  to  say  that  the  U.  S.  could 
not  employ  its  army  and  navy  against  a  foreign  power  with  which  they  werQ 
at  peace.  Calhoun,  however,  when  he  became  sec.  of  state,  wrote:  '  I  am 
directed  by  the  president  to  say  that  the  secretary  of  the  navy  has  been  in- 
structed  to  order  a  strong  naval  force  to  concentrate  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
to  meet  any  emergency;  and  that  similar  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  sec- 
retary of  war,  to  move  the  disposable  military  forces  on  our  southern  fron- 
tier for  the  same  purpose.*  Con^.  Olol)ey  1846-7,  494-601.  I  have  not  room 
for  further  quotations,  but  this  is  enough  to  show  the  southern  authenticity 
of  the  Mexican  war,  which  the  democratic  administration  of  Polk  brought 
to  a  crisis  in  1845-6,  but  which  was  ready  prepared  to  his  hand  at  the  moment 
of  his  inauguration,  by  the  scheming  of  the  most  bitter  opponent  of  conquest 
— after  the  restriction  of  slavery  began  again  to  be  agitated. 

*  No  more  convincing  reference  could  be  made  to  prove  the  conciliatory 
spirit  of  the  free  states  than  the  constitution  itself,  nor  to  show  that  they  re- 
garded slavery  as  local  and  temporary.  Section  9  of  article  1  declares:  '  The 
migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress  previous 
to  the  year  1808,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  1>e  imposed  on  such  importation,  not 
exceedmg  ten  dollars  for  each  person.*  The  slave  states  were  fewer  in  num- 
ber and  more  thinly  settled  than  the  free  states;  therefore  the  latter,  to  ^ualize 
the  power  of  the  two  sections,  and  secure  the  federation  of  all  the  states,  made 
important  concessions;  and  while  saying  that  'no  capitation  or  direct  tax  shall 
be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  di- 
rected to  be  taken,  and  that  representation  should  be  determined  by  numbers, 
says  further,  *  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of 
free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons,  *  meaning  three 
fifths  of  the  slaves  in  the  slave  states,  which  were  not  subject  to  taxation, 
though  held  as  property,  and  though  not  acknowledged  to  be  men,  were 
represented  in  congress.     See  sec.  1,  article  1,  of  the  constitution. 
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ritory,  enioying  privileges  of  exemption  from  just  tax- 
ation, and  havmg  excessive  representation  in  congress 
and  a  preponderance  of  the  political  patronage.  The 
north,  in  1846,  had  more  than  twice  the  free  voting 
population  of  the  south,  while  the  south  had  more 
states  than  the  north,*  consequently  more  votes  in  the 
United  States  senate,  with  the  privilege  of  a  prop- 
erty representation  in  the  lower  house.  Such  was 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  north  toward  the  south,  of 
which  for  a  dozen  years  we  heard  so  much  in  con- 
gress.* 

It  was  said  in  seeming  earnest  that  the  south  had 
not  desired  the  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory.  This 
was  but  a  feint  on  the  part  of  the  southern  leaders. 
The  whigs  of  the  north  and  south,  in  the  senate,  op- 
posed the  war  policy,  while  the  democrats  favored  it. 
Nor  was  it  different  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
Yet  when  it  came  to  be  voted  upon,  the  matter  had 
gone  past  the  nation's  power  to  retract,  and  the  last 
$3,000,000  was  placed  in  the  president's  hands  by  a 
nearly  equal  vote  in  the  senate,  and  a  large  majority 
in  the  house.  Having  done  the  final  act,  the  people 
could  exult  in  their  new  possessions,  and  elect  a  whig 
to  the  presidency  for  having  been  the  conquering  hero 
in  the  decisive  Mexican  battles. 

The  conquest  of  California  had  been  a  trifling  mat- 

'  At  the  period  when  these  discussions  were  being  carried  on,  Feb.  1847, 
the  northern  or  free  states  were  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Islaufl,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Michigan,  14.  The  southern  or  slave 
states  were  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  15.  In  August  Wisconsin  was  admitted, 
which  restored  the  balance  in  the  senate.  The  struggle  which  followed  over 
the  admission  of  California  was  a  battle  for  politicaTsupremacy  as  well  as  for 
slave  territory.  That  this  cause  underlying  this  strife  has  been  removed,  the 
nation  should  be  profoundly  gratef uL 

^Schenkof  Ohio,  speaking  to  the  house  of  representatives,  said:  'This 
much  we  do  know  in  the  free  states,  if  we  know  nothing  else,  that  a  man  at 
the  south  with  his  hundred  slaves  counts  61  in  the  weight  of  influence  and 

Eower  upon  this  floor,  while  the  man  at  the  north  with  his  100  farms  counts 
ut  1.     sir,  we  want  no  more  of  that;  and  with  the  help  of  God  and  our  own 
firm  purpose  we  will  have  no  more  of  it.'  Cong.  Olobe,  voL  18,  1847-8,  1023. 
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ter,  mere  guerrilla  practice  between  a  few  hundred 
American  settlers  of  the  border  class  and  a  slightly 
larger  force  of  Califomians.  At  the  proper  juncture 
the  former  were  given  aid  and  comfort  by  the  United 
States  military^  and  naval  forces,  and  the  conquest 
had  cost  little  bloodshed.  It  is  true,  there  was  a  re- 
volt, which  was  cut  short  by  the  treaty  of  Cahuenga 
in  January  1847  There  was  the  irony  of  fate  in 
what  followed  the  conquest,  first  planned  by  southern 
politicians,  and  accomplished  in  defiance  of  their  sub- 
sequent opposition ;  namely,  the  contemporaneous  dis- 
covery of  gold,  and  the  influx  of  a  large  population, 
chiefly  from  the  northern  states.  As  to  the  real  Cali- 
fomians, those  of  them  who  had  not  been  masters  had 
once  been  slaves,  and  they  now  would  have  only  free- 
dom. 

The  idea  of  conquest  in  the  American  mind  has 
never  been  associated  with  tyranny.^  On  the  con- 
trary, such  is  the  national  trust  in  its-own  superiority 
and  beneficence,  that  either  as  a  government  or  as 
individuals  we  have  believed  ourselves  bestowing  a 
precious  boon  upon  whomsoever  we  could  confer  in  a 
brotherly  spirit  our  institutions.  And  down  to  the 
present  time  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  have  not 
been  able  to  prove  us  far  in  the  wrong  in  indulging 
this  patriotic  self-esteem.  But  there  are  circum- 
stances which  obstruct  all  transitions  of  this  nature, 
and  temptations  which  being  yielded  to  by  individuals 
impart  an  odor  of  iniquity  to  governments  which  they 
have  not  justly  merited.     It  was   so  when  soldiers 

^  Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  of  Han'ard  college,  by  philosophic  reasoning  as  well 
as  by  collateral  evidence,  arrives  at  sinmar  conclusions.  Study  qf  American 
Cfiai'octer. 

^Luis  G.  Cuevas,  sec.  of  interior  and  forei^  relations  of  Mexico,  in  his 
report  to  congress  of  5th  Jan.,  1849,  speaking  o?  the  treaty  of  (Tna<lalupc  Hi- 
dalgo, says  that  the  future  of  the  Csditomians  was  an  object  of  deep  solicitude 
to  the  govt  and  congress,  and  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Mexico,  '  and  the 
relative  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  the  measures  subsequently  taken  to 
diminish  their  misfortune,  make  evident  how  deep  is  the  feeling  caused  by 
the  separation  from  the  national  union  of  Mexicans,  those  so  worthy  of  pro- 
tection, and  of  marked  consideration.'  Mejc.  Mem.  BfUic,  1849,  p.  14.  So 
far  as  the  Califomians  were  concerned,  they  were  ripe  for  separation,  as  the 
secretary  must  have  known. 
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of  the  Castilian  race,  under  the  seeming  authority  of 
the  Spanish  rulers  at  Madrid,  robbed  and  massacred 
the  native  races  of  this  continent,  notwithstanding  the 
mandate  not  to  commit  these  crimes  against  human- 
ity. It  is  so  to-day,  when  the  cry  is  daily  going  up 
against  our  Indian  policy,  which  thoughtfully  exam- 
ined in  the  light  of  history  is  in  some  respects  an 
enlightened  and  christian  policy ;  for  instead  of  reduc- 
ing the  savages  to  slavery  or  texing  them  to  support 
the  government  of  the  invader,  it  simply  kills  them, 
the  few  survivors  being  supported  and  educated  at 
public  expense.  It  is  a  wise  policy,  a  humane  policy, 
but  in  the  hands  of  vile  politicians  and  their  creatures, 
it  results  in  acts  that  satisfy  Satan  most  of  all.  Still, 
if  certain  Americans,  being  possessed  of  the  souls  of 
sharks  rather  than  of  men,  contrived  by  the  aid  of 
laws  maleadministered  to  swallow  up  the  patrimony 
of  many  a  Juan  and  Ignacio  of  this  dolce  far  niente 
land,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  United  States  was  an 
intelligent  party  to  the  scandal. 

When  Commodore  Sloat,  at  Monterey,  in  July 
1846,  proclaimed  California  free  from  Mexican  rule, 
and  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  he  exercised  no 
tyrannous  authority,  simply  informing  the  people  that 
until  the  United  States  should  erect  a  government 
they  would  be  under  the  authority  and  protection  of 
military  laws.^  He  assured  them  that  their  rights  of 
conscience,  of  property,  and  of  suffrage  should  be  re- 
spected; that  the  clergy  should  remain  in  possession  of 
the  churches ;  and  that  while  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  would  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  about 
one  fourth  of  the  former  rates  would  be  charged  on 
foreign  merchandise.  Should  any  not  wish  to  live 
under  the  new  government  as  citizens  of  it,  they  would 
be  afforded  every  facility  for  selling  their  property 
and  retiring  from  the  country.  Should  they  prefer  to 
remain,  in  order  that  the  peace  of  the  country  and 

» Hall,  Ilut.  San  Joni,  148-^ 
Hi8T,  Cal.,  Vol.  VL    17 
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the  coarse  of  justice  should  not  be  disturbed,  the  pre- 
fects of  districts  and  alcaldes^  of  municipalities  were 
to  retain  their  offices,  and  continue  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  pertaining  to  theiu  in  the  same  manner  as 
formerly.  Provisions  furnished  the  United  States 
officers  and  troops  should  be  fairly  purchased,  and  the 
holders  of  real  estate  should  have  their  titles  confirmed 
to  them.  Such  were  the  promises  and  intentions  of 
the  government,  reiterated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
military  governors. 

In  the  disquiet  mcident  to  a  sudden  change  of  gov- 
ernment, it  happened  that  Americans  not  infrequently 
were  appointed  to  the  office  of  alcalde,  to  fill  vacancies 
occurring  through  these  disruptive  conditions.  Wal- 
ter Colton,  the  American  alcalde  at  Monterey,  exer- 
cising the  unlimited  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  office,  impanelled  the  first  jury  ever  summoned  in 
Monterey,  September  4,   1846,  composed  one  third 

^BidweU,  I84I  to  1848,  MS.,  231.  The  district  of  Sonoma  wm  bounded 
by  S.  F.  Bay,  the  ocean,  tiio  Oregon  line,  and  the  Sac.  River;  the  Sac  dis- 
trict,  the  territory  east  of  the  Sacramento,  and  north  and  east  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin; and  BO  on.  There  was  an  alcalde  wherever  there  was  a  settlement. 
Croix's  Stalernent,  MS.,  16.  It  was  not  necessary  that  an  alcalde  shonld 
know  much  about  written  law  or  precedents.  In  both  civil  and  criminal 
suits  brought  before  him  his  decisions  were  final,  the  penalties  being  severe 
and  invariably  applied.  Burnett,  Recoil.,  MS.,  iL  143.  The  punishment  of 
stealing,  the  most  common  crime,  was  for  Mexicans  a  fme,  and  for  Indians 
whipping.  The  Califomians  had  no  penitentiary  system,  nor  work-houses. 
Colton,  who  was  appointed  by  Stockton  alcalde  of  Monterey,  July  28,  1846, 
introduced  compulsory  labor  for  criminals,  and  before  the  end  of  a  month  had 
8  Indians,  3  Califomians,  and  one  Englishman  making  adobes,  all  sentenced 
for  stealing  horses  or  cattle.  Each  must  make  53  adobes  per  day;  for  all  over 
that  number  they  were  paid  a  cent  a  piece,  the  total  of  their  weekly  earnings 
being  paid  every  Saturday  night.  A  captain  was  put  over  them,  chosen  from 
their  own  number,  and  no  other  guard  was  required.  Three  Years  in  CaL,  41- 
2.  Colton  was  chaplain  on  board  the  ship  Congress  when  appointed.  He  held 
the  position  only  until  Sept.  15th,  when  ho  returned  to  his  duties  on  board 
the  ship.  He  really  discharged  the  duties  of  prefect^  for,  he  says:  'It  devolved 
upon  me  duties  similar  to  those  of  a  mayor  of  one  of  our  cities,  without  any 
of  those  judicial  aids  which  he  enjoys.  It  involves  every  breach  of  the  peace, 
every  caso  of  crime,  every  business  obligation,  and  every  disputed  land-title 
within  300  miles.  From  every  other  aloiide's  court  in  this  jurisdiction  there 
is  an  appeal  to  this,  and  none  from  this  to  any  higher  tribunal.  Such  an  ab- 
solute aisi)06al  of  questions  affecting  property  and  personal  liberty  never 
ought  to  be  confided  to  one  man.  Tlicre  is  not  a  judge  on  any  bench  in  Eiig- 
land  or  the  United  States  whose  power  is  so  absolute  as  that  of  the  alcalde  of 
Monterey.'  Colton  held  under  a  military  commission,  succeeding  the  purser 
of  the  Comjress^  R.  M.  Price,  and  the  surgeon,  Edward  Gilchrist.  After  the 
15th  of  Sex)t.  the  office  was  restored  to  ito  civil  status,  the  incumbent  being 
elected  by  the  people. 
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each  of  native  Californians,  Mexicans,  and  Americans. 
The  case  being  an  important  one,  involving  property 
on  one  side  and  character  on  the  other,  and  the  dis- 
putants being  some  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the 
county,  it  excited  unusual  interest,  to  which  being 
added  the  novel  excitement  of  the  new  mode  of  trial, 
there  was  created  a  profound  impression.  By  means 
of  interpreters,  and  with  the  help  of  experienced 
lawyers,  the  case  was  carefully  examined,  and  a  ver- 
dict rendered  by  the  jury  of  mixed  nationalities,  which 
was  accepted  as  justice  by  both  sides,  though  neither 
party  completely  triumphed.  One  recovered  his  prop- 
erty which  had  been  taken  by  mistake,  and  the  other 
his  character  which  had  been  slandered  by  design.^ 
With  this  verdict  the  inhabitants  expressed  satisfac- 
tion, because  they  could  see  in  the  method  pursued  no 
opportunity  for  bribery  They  had  yet  to  learn  that 
even  juries  could  be  purchased. 

Stockton,  who  succeeded  Sloat,  acted  toward  the 
Californian  population  in  the  same  conciliatory  spirit. 
The  strife  in  1847  was  not  between  them  and  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  but  between  the  military  chiefs,  who 
each  aspired  to  be  the  first  to  establish  a  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  conquered  country,  as  I  have  shown  in  a 
previous  volume. ^^  Kearny  claimed  that  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  march  from 
Mexico  to  California,  and  to  *' take  possession"  of  all  the 
sea-coast  and  other  towns,  and  establish  civil  govern- 
ment therein.  When  he  arrived,  possession  had  al- 
ready been  taken,  and  a  certain  form  of  government, 
half  civil  and  half  military,  had  been  put  in  operation. 
Stockton  had  determined  upon  Frdmont  as  military 
commander  and  governor,  who  was  to  report  to  him 
as  commander-in-chief.  Kearny  would  have  made 
Frdmont  governor  had  he  joined  him  against  Stockton. 
On  January  19, 1847,  Frdmont  assumed  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, with  William  H.  Bussell  secretary  of  state, 

^CoUcm'a  Three  Yean  m  CaL,  47. 
^•HitL  CaL,  T.  444-61,  this  aeriei. 
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under  commii^ions  from  Stockton.  A  legislative 
council  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Juan  Bandini, 
Juan  B.  Alvarado,  David  SpencCy  Eliab  Grimes,  San- 
tiago Arguello,  M.  G.  Vallejo,  and  T.  O.  Larkin, 
summoned  to  convene  at  Los  Angeles,  March  1st;  but 
no  meeting  was  ever  held.  Finally,  the  authorities 
at  Washington  ordered  Fremont  to  return  to  the  capi- 
tal as  soon  as  his  military  services  could  be  dispensed 
with.  There  was  a  new  naval  commander  in  January, 
Shubrick,  who  sided  with  Kearny.  Together  they 
issued  a  circular,  in  which  Kearny  assumed  executive 
powers,  fixing  the  capital  at  Monterey.  The  country 
was  to  be  held  simply  as  a  conquest,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  the  old  laws,  until  such  time  as  the 
United  States  should  provide  a  territorial  government. 
In  June,  Kearny  set  out  for  Washington  with  Fre- 
mont. In  July,  Stockton  also  took  his  departure.  The 
person  left  in  command  of  the  land  forces,  and  to  act 
as  governor,  was  R.  B.  Mason,  colonel  Ist  dragoons, 
who,  perceiving  the  rock  upon  which  his  predecessors 
had  split,  confined  his  ambition  to  compliance  with 
instructions,  and  who  ruled  as  acceptably  as  was  pos- 
sible under  the  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
country. 

In  October,  Governor  Mason  visited  San  Francisco, 
where  he  found  a  newly  elected  town  council.  On 
taking  leave,  after  a  flattering  reception,  he  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  council,^^  reminding  them  that 
their  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  the  territory  embraced 
by  the  town  limits,  which  the  alcalde^*  was  directed  to 

"  Tlie  council  consisted  of  William  Glover,  William  D.  M.  Howard,  Wil- 
liam A.  lyeidesdorff,  E.  P.  Jones,  Robert  A.  Parker,  and  William  S,  Clark. 
Howard,  Jones,  and  Clark  were  chosen  a  committee  to  draught  a  code  of  muni- 
ci|>al  laws.  Under  these  regulations  George  Hyde  was  first  alcalde,  and  was 
not  popular.  The  second  alcalde,  for  there  were  two,  was  T.  M.  Leavenworth. 
Leidesdorflf  was  nominated  town  treasurer,  and  William  Pettet  secretary  of 
the  council.  At  the  same  meeting  the  council  imposed  a  fine  of  $500,  and  3 
months'  imprisonment  on  any  one  who  enticed  a  sailor  to  desert,  or  who  har- 
bored deserting  seamen.  Certain  odious  conditions  in  the  titles  to  town  lots 
were  removed. 

*' Washington  A.  Bartlett,  a  lieutenant  attached  to  a  U.  S.  vessel,  was 
the  first  American  alcalde  of  S.  F.,  appointed  in  Jan.  1847,  and  responsible 
for  the  restoration  of  name  from  Yerba  Buena  to  the  more  sonorous,  well- 
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detenmne  without  unnecessary  delay ;  that  their  duties 
were  prospective,  not  retrospective;  warning  them 
against  abrogating  contracts  made  by  previous  author- 
ities, further  than  to  exercise  the  right  of  appeal  in 
the  case  of  injurious  r^ulations,  and  advising  the 
council  to  keep  the  mimicipality  free  from  debt.  Three 
petitions  being  presented  to  him  for  the  removal  of  the 
then  alcalde,  he  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  charges, 
which  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  that  oflScer  and 
the  appointment  of  another  in  his  place.  Having 
settled  these  affairs,  Mason  returned  to  Monterey; 
and  from  the  proceedings  here  hinted  at  may  be  in- 
ferred how  rapidly,  even  at  this  date,  the  country  was 
becoming  Americanized,  the  best  evidence  of  which 
was  the  freedom  with  which  the  existing  institutions 
were  assailed  by  the  press,  represented  by  two  weekly 
newspapers,  both  published  at  San  Francisco. 

As  early  as  February  13,  1847,  the  California  Star 
urged  the  calhng  of  a  convention  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  territory,  justifying  the  demand  by  rail- 
ing at  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  author  of 
these  tirades  was  Doctor  Semple,  of  whom  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  hereafter,  and  whom  Colton  call.^ 
his  "tall  partner."  "We  have  alcaldes,"  he  said,  "all 
over  the  country,  assuming  the  power  of  legislatures, 
issuing  and  promulgating  their  bandos,  laws,  and  orders, 
and  oppressing  the  people."  He  declared  that  the 
"most  nefarious  scheming,  trickery,  and  speculating 
have  been  practised  by  some."  He  spoke  propheti- 
cally of  what  was  still  in  the  future  rather  than  of 

known,  and  saintly  appellation  which  it  now  bears.  It  had  at  this  time  300 
inhabitants,  50  adobe  nouses,  and  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  CcUifomM  SUir, 
owned  by  Sam  Brannan  and  edited  by  E.  P.  Jones.  In  May  the  Callfomitin^ 
started  at  Monterey  Aug.  15,  184C,  was  removed  to  S.  F.  Daring  Bartlctt  8 
administration  Jasper  0  Farrcll  surveyed  and  planned  the  city.  Some  dis- 
satisfaction existed  with  the  grants  made  bv  his  successor,  Hyde,  who  was 
appointed  Feb.  22,  1847.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edwin  Bryant,  author  of 
what  I  Saw  in  Cal^formv,  who  returned  to  the  states  with  Kearny  and  Fre- 
mont. Hyde  was  again  appointed,  and  was  succeeded,  as  I  have  said,  by  J. 
Townsend,  T.  M.  Leavenworth,  and  J.  W.  Geary,  the  last  alcalde  and  first 
mayor  of  S.  F. 
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anything  of  which  complaint  had  been  made  at  that 
time.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  causes 
of  dissatisfaction  had  multiplied  with  the  population,^ 
and  the  -  inefficient  mongrel  mUitary  rule"  was  becom- 
ing odious.  Some  of  the  alcaldes  refused  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  cases  involving  over  $100;. but  the  governor 
failing  to  provide  higher  tribunals,  they  were  forced 
to  adjudicate  in  any  amount  or  leave  such  cases  with- 
out remedy ;  and  the  authority  they  exercised,  which 
combined  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  func- 
tions in  their  persons,  constantly  became  more  poten- 
tial, and  also  more  liable  to  abuse.  But  there  was  no 
help  for  the  condition  of  public  affairs  until  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  should  agree  upon  some  treaty 
terms  by  which  military  rule  could  be  suspended  and 
a  civil  government  erected. 

The  year  1848  opened  with  the  discovery  that  the 
territory  acquired  by  the  merest  show  of  arms,  and 
for  which  the  conquering  power  was  offering  to  pay  a 
friendship-token  of  nearly  twenty  millions,  was  a  gold- 
field,  which  promised  to  reimburse  the  purchaser.  It 
had  hardly  become  known  in  Cahfomia,  and  was  un- 
known in  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  when  on 
the  2d  of  February,  1848,  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  was  signed;^*  nor  was  it  fully  substantiated 
at  the  seat  of  government  when,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
the  treaty  was  proclaimed  by  the  president.  The 
news  did  not  reach  California  until  August,  when  it 
was  here  proclaimed  on  the  7th  of  that  month. 

Mason  seems  to  have  been  at  his  wit's  end  long 
before  this.  He  was  undoubtedly  favorable  to  the 
project  of  a  civil  government,  and  he  was  aware  that 
the  administration  secretly  held  the  same  views.  Polk 
understood  the  American  people — they  had  given  him 
a  precedent  in  Oregon.  When  Mason  had  reason  to 
think  that  any  day  he  might  receive  despatches  from 
Washington  appointing  a  governor,  and  furnishing  a 

"  California  Star,  Jan.  22,  1848. 
^*  Hist,  Mex,,  V.  542,  thia  series. 
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code  of  laws  for  the  temporary  government  of  the 
country,  he  drew  back  from  the  responsibility.  But 
the  rush  and  roar  of  the  tide  being  turned  upon  the 
country  by  the  gold  discovery  staggered  him.  In 
June  he  visited  the  mines  to  j^dge  for  himself  of  the 
necessity  for  political  action.  When  he  issued  his 
proclamation  of  the  treaty  two  months  later,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  instructions  from  Washington 
"to  take  proper  measures  for  the  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  the  newly  acquired  territory  ;"^*  and  in  conso- 
nance with  this  declaration  he  formally  promulgated 
a  code,  printed  in  English  and  Spanish."  With  this 
the  American  population  were  not  satisfied,  insisting 
on  a  complete  territorial  organization,  such  as  he  had 
no  authority  to  establish.^ 

San  Francisco  was,  unlike  Monterey,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Jos^,  to  all  intents  an  American  town,  whose 
inhabitants  demanded  security  for  their  persons  and 
property,  and  titles  to  their  real  estate.  But  this  was 
by  no  means  the  sole  or  most  urgent  cause  of  anxiety 
to  the  governor.^     Early  in  the  spring  there  had  ar- 

^LarHrif  Doe.,  vL  135. 

^•Califomian,  S.  F.,  Sept  2,  1848,  iv.,  p.  1. 

"/d.,  Aug.  14,  1848,  iiL  2. 

"/yj^€,  Statement,  MS.,  11. 

'*  The  Americans,  Mason  knew,  could  take  care  of  themselves.  They  had 
already  or^uiized  the  San  Francisco  guards.  .A  meeting  was  held  Sept.  2d 
in  the  public  building  on  Portsmouth  square.  It  was  c^lcd  to  order  oy  P. 
A.  Roach;  J.  C.  Ward  was  appointed  chairman,  and  R.  M.  Morrison  secty. 
Officers  elected:  Edward  Gilbert,  captain;  James  0.  Ward,  Ist  lieut;  Jamet 
C.  Leigh  ton,  2d  lieut;  William  Grove,  3d  lieut;  W.  D.  M.  Howard,  Ist  8ergt( 
A.  J.  Ellis,  2d  sergt;  George  W.  Whittock,  3d  sergt;  James  Lee,  4th  sergt; 
corporals,  Francis  Murray,  A.  Durkin,  Daniel  Leahy,  Ira  Blanchard;  surgeon, 
W.  C.  Parker;  quartermaster,  K  H.  Harrison;  paymaster,  R.  M.  Sherman. 
Civil  officers  of  the  corps  selected  were,  prest,  T.  R.  P.  Lee;  1st  vice-prest, 
James  Creighton;  2d  vice-prest,  R.  M.  Morrison;  treasurer,  A.  A.  Brins- 
made;  secty,  H.  L.  Sheldon.     A  committee  was  appointed  to  address  thi 

fovemor,  asking  for  a  loan  of  ai-ms.  CaJtforman,  S.  F.,  Sept.  9,  1848,  iiL,  p. 
On  the  24th  of  Sept.,  1849,  bids  were  received  by  the  Guards  for  thq 
erection  of  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Jackson  and  Dupont  sts,  40x55  ft,  3 
stories  high.  The  contract  was  given  to  John  Sime  at  f21,000.  Such  a 
buildmff  would  be  worth  in  1878  about  $2,500.  Williams*  Statement,  MS.,  10^ 
1 1 .     A  branch  otganization  was  formed  at  Sao.  in  1850,  called  the  Sacramento 

Siards,  having  §4  members.  The  officers  were  David  McDowell,  capt; 
enry  Hale,  Ist  lieut;  W.  H.  Crowell,  2d  lieut;  James  Queen,  3d  lieut; 
sergts,  Ist,  H.  G.  Langley;  2d,  B.  B.  Gore;  3d,  C.  C.  Flagg;  4th,  W.  H.  Tal- 
mage;  corporals,  L.  L  Wilder,  G.  L.  Hewitt,  T.  H.  Borden,  W.  R  Moody; 
clerk,  W.  R.  McCracken.  Sac  Tranacripi,  Aug.  30,  1850;  BIvxotm,  MS., 
6,20. 
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rived  a  number  of  vessels  with  troops,  despatched  to 
California  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  while  the  Mexican 
war  was  in  progress.**  Such  were  the  temptations 
oflfered  by  the  gold  mines  that  the  seamen  deserted, 
leaving  their  vessels  without  men  to  navigate  them. 
The  newly  arrived  soldiers  did  the  same,"  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  grant  furloughs  to  the  men,  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  try  their  fortunes  in  gold-get- 
tmg.« 

On  the  arrival  of  Commodore  T.  Ap  Catesby  Jones, 
in  October,  he  felt  compelled  to  offer  immumty  from 
punishment  to  such  deserters  from  the  navy  as  were 
guilty  of  no  other  offence  than  desertion.  This  clem- 
ency was  based  upon  the  information,  real  or  pre- 
tended, that  many  of  them  were  in  distress,^  and 
deterred  from  returning  to  duty  only  by  their  fears ; 
but  the  majority  of  seamen  were  by  no  means  eager 
to  forsake  the  mines  for  the  forecastle,  or  the  chances 
of  a  fortune  for  a  few  dollars  a  month  and  rations.  In 
August,  Mason  wrote  to  the  quartermaster-general  of 
the  arniy  that,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
obtained  in  the  country,  cash — meaning  silver  coin — 
was  in  great  demand,  and  that  drafts  could  not  be 
negotiated  except  at  a  ruinous  discount.  At  the  same 
time,  disbursements  were  heavy,  in  consequence  of 
the  small  garrisons,  and  the  necessity  of  hiring  laborers 
and  guards  for  the  quartermaster  storehouses,  at 
"tremendous  wages;"  namely,  from  $50  to  $100 
monthly.^* 

'^Thero  was  the  Anita^  purchased  by  the  govt  for  the  quartermaster's 
dept,  and  placed  under  past  midshipman  Selim  K  Woodworth,  who  it  will 
be  remembered  arrived  overland  with  the  Oregon  immigration  the  previous 
year.  She  is  mentioned  in  the  Cal{fonua  Star,  Feb.  26,  1848.  She  was  armed 
with  two  guns,  to  be  used  as  a  man-of-war  on  the  upper  California  coast,  and 
manned  with  seamen  from  the  sloop-of-war  Warren  at  Monterey.  Tlie  ships 
Isabella  and  Siveden  arrived  in  Feb.  with  recruits  for  N.  Y.  vols.,  who  were 
employed  in  garrisoning  the  Cal.  military  posts.  The  Huntress  arrived  later 
witn  recruits,  who  nearly  all  deserted.  H.  Ex*  Doc,,  31,  i.,  no.  17,  pp.  648-9. 

*^  The  history  of  the  arrival  in  CaL  of  Comp.  F,  3d  artillery,  Jan.  1847, 
the  N.  Y.  volunteers  in  March  1847  and  Feb.  1848,  and  a  battalion  of  dra- 
goons from  Mexico  in  Aug.  1848,  is  given  in  my  HisL  Cat,  v.,  ch.  xix. 

^Laucif,  Cruise  of  ifieDaU,  222;  Grimshaw,  Narr.,  MS.,  12-13. 

«  Califomian,  S.  F.,  Dec.  23,  1848. 

^H,  Ex,  Doc,  17,  p.  641.     See  order  of  A.  A.  Adjut.  W.  T.  Sherman 
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It  was  indeed  a  difficult  position  to  occupy,  that  of 
chief  in  a  country  where  the  forts  were  without  sol- 
diers, ordnance  without  troops  enough  to  guard  it, 
towns  without  able-bodied  men  left  in  them ;  a  colonial 
territory  without  laws  or  legislators,  or  communication 
with  the  home  government,  or  even  with  the  navy, 
for  many  months.  "The  army  officers,"  writes  one  of 
them,  "could  have  seized  the  large  amount  of  fimds  in 
their  hands,  levied  heavily  on  the  country,  and  been 
living  comfortably  in  New  York  for  the  last  year,  and 
not  a  soul  at*  Washington  be  the  wiser  or  worse  for  it. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  ease  with  which  power  can  go  un- 
checked and  crime  unpunished  in  this  region,  that  it 
will  be  hard  for  the  officers  to  resist  temptation ;  for  a 
salary  here  is  certain  poverty  and  debt,  unless  one 
makes  up  by  big  hauls."  That  temptations  were  not 
yielded  to  under  these  circumstances^  redounds  to  the 
honorable  repute  of  disbursing  officers  and  collectors 
of  the  special  war  tax  known  afterward  as  the  civil 
fund.  _ 

This  was  a  duty  levied  on  imports  by  the  United 
States  authorities  in  California  during  the  military 
occupation  of  and  previous  to  the  extension  of  custom- 
house laws  over  the  country,^  and  amounted  in  1849 
to  $600,000.  The  custodian  of  this  fund  in  1848  at 
San  Francisco  was  Assistant  Quartermaster  Captain 
J.  L.  Folsom,  who  was  under  no  bonds,  and  account- 
relative  to  purchasing  or  receiving  arms,  clothing,  etc.,  from  deserters,  in 
CcUtfonmi  Star,  June  14,  1848. 

**  Reference  to  the  CaL  Star  and  Caltforrdan  of  Dec.  9  and  16,  1848,  reveals 
the  fact  that  Gov.  Mason  and  his  adjutant,  Sherman,  were  driven  by  inade- 
quate salaries  to  attempt  some  unofficial  operations  to  eke  out  a  living. 
Charles  E.  Pickett,  who,  whether  he  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette,  the 
shores  of  S.  F.  Bay,  or  among  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra,  was  always  critic-in -chief 
of  the  community  afOicted  with  his  presence,  was  the  author  of  charges 
against  these  officers,  and  against  Capt.  Folsom,  which  had  their  foundation 
in  these  efforts.  Sherman  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  64-5,  that  Mason  never 
speeulated,  although  urged  to  do  so;  but  '  did  take  a  share  in  the  store  which 
Warner,  Bestor,  and  I  opened  at  Coloma,  paid  his  share  of  the  capital,  ^500, 
and  received  his  share  of  the  profits,  $1,500.  I  think  he  also  took  a  share  in 
a  venture  to  China  with  Larkin  and  others;  but  on  leaving  C;d.  was  glad  to 
sell  out  without  profit  or  loss.*  Com.  Jones  was  convicted  in  1851  of  specu- 
lating in  gold-dust  with  govt  funda,  and  sentenced  to  suspension  from  the 
navy  for  5  years,  with  loss  of  pay  for  half  that  time. 

^Ovoin,  Memoirs,  MS.,  40,  111;  Croshj,  EveiUs  in  CaL,  MS.,  43. 
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able  to  no  one  except  his  commanding  officer.  He 
was,  in  fact,  collecting  duties  from  American  importers 
as  if  he  were  the  servant  of  a  foreign  power,  whereas 
he  was,  in  that  capacity,  the  servant  of  no  power  at 
all,  there  bemg  no  government  existing  m  California 
after  the  30th  of  May,  1848.  The  fund,  however, 
proved  a  very  convenient  treasury  to  fall  back  upon 
during  the  no-government  period,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty,  the  opinion  was  preva- 
lent that  congress  would  fail  to  estaolish  a  territorial 
government,  it  being  well  understood  that  the  question 
of  slavery  would  obstruct  the  passage  of  a  territorial 
bill ,  but  the  difficulties  already  referred  to,  with  the 
necessity  for  mining  laws  and  an  alarming  increase  in 
crime,  furnished  sufficient  ground  on  which  the  agi- 
tators might  reasonably  demand  an  organization,  or  at 
least  a  governor  and  council,  which  they  insisted  that 
Mason,  as  commander  of  the  United  States  forces,  had 
the  power  to  appoint.  But  Mason  knew  that  while 
the  president  would  willingly  enough  have  conferred 
on  him  this  power,  had  he  himself  possessed  it,  with- 
out the  consent  of  congress,  no  such  authority  existed 
anywhere  out  of  congress ;  and  what  the  president  could 
not  do,  he  could  not  undertake.  The  agitators  were 
thus  compelled  to  wait  to  hear  what  action  had  been 
taken  by  congress  before  proceeding  to  take  affairs  in 
their  own  hands. 

The  subject  received  a  fresli  impetus  by  the  arrival 
in  November  of  Commodore  Jones,  with  whom  Mason 
had  a  conference.     It  was  agreed  between  them  that 

^  There  was  no  system  of  direct  taxation  existing  in  California  before  it 
become  a  state  of  the  union.  The  only  revenue  Mexico  derived  from  it  was 
that  vroduced  by  a  high  tariff  on  imports.  The  'military  contributions/  aa 
the  U  S  govt  was  pleased  to  denominate  this  revenue,  diverted  to  itself, 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Dr  Kobert  Semple,  in  an  article  in 
the  CcUtfornian  of  Oct  21,  1848,  states  that  there  was  no  show  of  riffht  to  col- 
lect this  tariff  after  the  war  had  ceased,  but  that  the  ports,  coasts.  Days,  and 
rivers  of  Upper  California  were  *as  free  as  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,'  in 

Soint  of  fact,  until  the  revenue  laws  of  the  U.  S.  were  extended  over  them. 
>ut  the  collection  went  on,  and  the  American  shipping-masters  and  mer- 
chants paid  it 
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should  congress  prove  to  have  adjourned  without  pro- 
viding a  government  for  California,  the  people  should 
be  assisted  to  organize  a  temporary  constitution  for 
themselves,^  and  Mason  was  understood  as  promising 
to  turn  over  to  the  provisional  government  the  civi 
service  fund,  above  alluded  to,^  for  its  expenses. 

Time  passed,  and  the  last  vessel  on  which  any  com- 
munications from  Washington  could  be  hoped  for  had 
arrived,  while  the  i^tators  openly  declared  that  the 
government  evidently  intended  that  they,  its  military 
oflScers,  should  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  making 
matters  easy  for  the  people  in  the  establishment  of  a 
civil  organization,  the  inference  being  that  they  were 
exercising  unjustifiable  power  in  impeding  it.  An 
agent  was,  however,  actually  on  his  way  at  that  mo- 
ment, who  was  commissioned  to  observe  and  report 
upon  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  inhabitants, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  it  were  wise  or 
not  to  encourage  political  movements  in  California,  in 
the  event  of  the  struggle  in  congress  over  slavery  be- 
ing prolonged.  The  letter  of  instructions  furnished  to 
this  agent**  by  Secretary  Buchanan  contained,  indeed, 
no  such  admission.  On  the  contrary,  after  expressing 
the  regrets  of  the  president  that  California  had  not 
received  a  territorial  government,  the  secretary  "ur- 
gently advised  the  people  of  California  to  live  peace- 
ably and  quietly  under  the  existing  government," 
consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  it  would 
endure  but  for  a  few  months,  or  until  the  next  session 
of  congress.  But  to  live  peaceably  and  quietly  under 
the  government  de  facto,  half  Mexican  and  half  mili- 

"Crt^onidn,  S  F.,  Oct.  21,  1848;  TutJdJU  Hist,  CaL,  247. 

^Unbound  Doe.,  MS.,  140-1;  Star  and  Cal{fomian,  Nov.  18,  1848. 

■•  William  V.  Vcwrhies  was  the  agent  employed  by  the  postmaster-general 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  establishing  of  post-offices,  and  for  the  trans- 
mission,  receipt,  and  conveyance  of  letters  in  Oregon  and  California. '  To  him 
was  intrusted  the  secretary's  open  message  to  the  people  of  Cal.,  and  such 
instructions  as  concerned  more  private  matters.  Buchanan's  letter  recoff- 
nizing  the  govt  left  at  the  termination  of  the  war  as  still  existing  and  valid, 
when  not  in  contradiction  to  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  is  found  in  Amer, 
Qttart.  Beg,y  iv.  510-13;  and  in  Er.  Doc,,  i.,  accompanying  the  president's 
message  at  the  2d  sess.  of  the  30th  cong. 
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tary,  was  what  they  had  decided  they  were  unable 
to  do.  Before  the  message  arrived  they  had  begun  to 
act  upon  their  own  convictions,  and  were  not  likely  to 
be  turned  back.*^     Meantime,  to  the  population  already 

'^  Proofs  of  this  were  not  lacking.  Mrs  Hetty  C.  Brown  of  S.  F.,  having 
been  deserted  by  her  husband,  appued  to  the  governor  for  a  divorce  in  Dec. 
1847.  He  decided  that  neither  he  nor  any  alcaJde  had  the  authority  to  grant 
a  divorce;  but  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  being  no  law  in  CaL  on  the 
subject  of  divorce,  and  she  being  left  without  any  support,  she  might  view 
her  husband  as  dead,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  Unbound  Doc.,  MS.,  137. 
Continual  complaints  were  made  of  the  alcaldes.  Pickett  wrote  to  Gen. 
Kearny,  in  March  1849,  that  John  H.  Nash,  alcalde  at  Sonoma,  was  ignorant, 
conceited,  and  dogmatical,  and  governed  by  whims;  he  was  also  under  the 
influence  of  a  pettifogger  named  Green.  l!ne  unrestricted  powers  assumed 
by  these  magistrates  were  layins  the  foundations  for  much  litigation  in  tha 
future  when  their  decisions  would  be  appealed  from.  J.  S.  Ruckel  wrote  to 
the  gov.  Dec.  28th  on  the  affairs  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Jos4  that '  matters  which 
were  originally  bad  are  ff rowing  worse  and  worse — ^large  portions  of  the  popu- 
lation laiy  and  addictea  to  gambling  have  no  visible  means  of  livelihood,  and 

of  course  must  support  themselves  by  stealins  cattle  or  horses Wanted, 

an  alcalde  who  is  not  afraid  to  do  his  duty,  and  who  knows  what  his  duty  is.  * 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  complaints  that  Monterey  was  frequently  visited 
by  '  American  desperadoes,  who  committed  assaults  on  the  native  population, 
and  defied  the  authorities.  They  were  at  last  put  down;  some  were  shot  on 
the  spot,  and  some  were  afterwards  disposed  of  bv  lynch  law.*  Roacht  FacUy 
on  Cal^omki,  MS.,  5.  Charles  White,  alcalde  of  Son  Jos^,  wrote  to  Gov. 
Mason  in  March  1848,  that  he  had  received  information  of  60  men  orsanizing, 
and  daily  receiving  recruits,  who  had  constant  comminication  with  volun- 
teers in  the  service,  who  had  in  view  to  soon  attack  the  prison  at  Monterey 
and  release  the  prisoners.  *  Thev  also  have  formed  the  plan  of  establishinff 
an  independent  government  in  California.  They  are  well  armed;  the  good 
people  of  the  country  standing  in  fear  of  exposing  these  people,  lest  they 
might  be  killed  in  revenge.'  Unbourul  Doc.,  MS.,  169.  Immigrants  had  taken 
possession  of  the  missions  of  San  Jos^  and  Santa  Clara,  injured  the  buildings, 
and  destroyed  the  vineyards  and  orchards,  having  no  respect  to  any  part  of 
them  except  the  churches.  At  the  same  time  wila  Indians  were  making  or- 
ganized and  successful  raids  on  the  stock  belonging  to  Americans  and  immi- 
grants, and  were  aided  by  the  mission  Indians.  W.  G.  Dana  writing  from 
San  Luis  Obispo  in  June  1847,  complained  that  'society  was  reduced  to  the 
most  horrid  state.  The  whole  place  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  a  complete 
sink  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery. '  Murders  were  also  reported  by  the 
alcalde.  Affairs  were  a  little  less  deplorable  at  the  more  soutnem  missions, 
where  lawless  persons,  both  native  and  foreign,  committed  depredations  on 
mission  property  everywhere.  In  July  1848  a  meeting  was  held  at  S.  F.  to 
consider  the  question  of  currency,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  W.  D.  M. 
Howard,  C  V.  (xillespie,  and  James  C  Ward  presented  to  Gov.  Mason  the 
following  resolutions:  Ist.  That  the  gov'r  be  petitioned  to  appoint  one  or 
more  as^ayers  to  test  the  quality  of  the  gold  taken  from  the  placers  on  the 
Sacramento.  2d.  That  the  gov'r  he  asked  to  extend  the  time  allowed  for 
the  redemption  of  the  gold-dust,  deposited  as  collateral  security  for  payment 
of  duties,  to  6  months,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  importation  of  coined  money 
into  the  country  for  that  purpose.  3d.  That  the  gov'r  be  requested  to  ap- 
point a  competent  person  to  superintend  tlie  conversion  of  gold  into  ingots  of 
convenient  weights,  the  same  to  be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  person  fur- 
nishing the  gold  to  be  cast;  the  weight,  and  if  possible,  its  fineness,  in  refer- 
ence to  standard;  the  said  officer  to  keep  a  record  of  all  the  gold  cast,  the 
expense  of  casting  to  be  defrayed  by  the  person  furnishing  the  raw  materiaL 
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in  the  country  were  added  a  company  of  miners  from 
the  "state  of  Deseret,"  and  several  companies  from  the 
province  of  Oregon.  These  were  all  men  who  had 
supported  independent  governments;  some  of  them 
had  assisted  in  forming  one,  and  regarded  themselves 
as  experienced  in  state-craft.  There  was  also  consid- 
erable overland  immigration  in  the  autumn. 

The  murder  in  the  mining  district  of  Mr  Pomeroy  and 
a  companion  in  November,  for  the  gold-dust  they  car- 
ried, furnished  the  occasion  seized  upon  by  the  Star  and 
Califomian  of  renewing  the  agitation  for  a  civil  govern- 
ment. Meetings  were  held  December  11,1 848,  at  San 
Josd;  December  21st,  at  San  Francisco;  and  at  Sacra- 
mento on  the  6th  and  8th  of  January,  1849.^   The  San 

Last  reflolation  not  carried.  4th.  Appointment  of  a  committee  to  petition 
congress  to  establish  a  mint  in  this  town — ^the  petition  to  be  circubitea  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  and  elsewhere  for  signatures.  The  said  committee  to 
consist  of  C.  V.  Gillespie,  James  C.  Ward,  W.  D.  M.  Howard,  and  Capt. 
Joseph  L.  Folsom,  U.  S.  A.  Id,,  136-7. 

''The  meeting  was  held  at  the  alcalde*8  office  in  San  Jos^,  Charles  White 
in  the  chair;  James  Stokes,  Maj.  Thomas  Campbell,  Julius  Martin,  vice-prests; 
P.  B.  Cornwall,  William  L.  Beeles,  sees;  Capt.  K.  H.  Dimmick,  Oni,  Ben- 
jamin Cory,  Myron  Norton,  and  J.  D.  Hoppe  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
frame  resolutions.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  O.  C.  Pratt  of  111.  A  con- 
vention was  appointed  for  the  2d  Monday  in  Jan.,  and  Dimmick,  Cory,  and 
Hoppe  elected  delegates.  Star  and  Califomian,  Dec.  23,  1848.  Kepozi»  of 
these  meetings  are  contained  in  the  Alta  California,  then  published  by  Edward 
Gilbert,  Edward  Kemble,  and  George  C.  Hub1>ard,  and  supportinsr  the  provis- 
ional govt  movement.  Of  the  Sac.  meetings  Peter  H.  Burnett,  who  had  been 
judge  and  legislator  in  Oregon,  and  helped  to  form  the  Oregon  laws,  was 
president.  The  vice-prests  were  Frank  Bates  and  M.  D.  Winship;  and  the 
■ecs  Jeremiah  Sherwood  and  George  McKinstry.  A  committee  consisting 
of  Samuel  Brannan,  John  S.  Fowler,  John  Sinclair,  P.  B.  Heading,  and  Bar- 
ton Lee  was  appomted  to  frame  a  set  of  resolutions  which  should  express  the 
sense  of  the  meeting.  Tliese  resolutions  recited  that  congress  haa  not  ex- 
tended the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  over  the  country,  as  recommended  by  the  prest, 
but  had  left  it  without  protection;  that  the  frequency  of  robberies  and  mur- 
ders had  deeply  impressed  the  people  with  the  necessity  of  having  some  reg- 
ular form  of  government,  with  laws  and  officers  to  enforce  them;  that  the 
discovery  of  ^old  would  attract  immigration  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
add  to  the  existing  danger  and  confusion;  therefore,  that  trusting  to  the  govt 
and  people  of  the  U.  S.  for  sanction,  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  not  only 
proper  but  necessary  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cal.  should  form  a  provisional 
govt  and  administer  the  same;  and  that  while  lamenting  the  inactivity  of 
congress  in  their  l>ehalf,  they  still  desired  to  manifest  their  confidence  in  and 
loyadty  to  the  U.  S.  'ihe  proceedings  of  the  San  Jos^  and  S.  F.  meetings 
were  concurred  in,  and  the  people  were  recommended  to  hold  meetings  and 
elect  delegates  to  represent  them  in  a  convention  to  be  held  March  Cth  at 
San  Josd  K>r  the  puri)08e  of  draughting  a  form  of  govt  to  1>e  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  sanction.  A  meeting  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  15th 
to  elect  5  delegates  from  that  district  to  tho  convention  at  San  Jose.  A  com- 
mittee was  chosen  by  the  prest  to  correspond  with  the  other  districts;  namely^ 
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Jos^  meeting  recommended  that  the  convention  assem- 
ble at  that  place  on  the  second  Monday  of  January ; 
the  San  Francisco  meeting,  that  the  convention  should 
assemble  on  the  5th  day  of  March ;  but  on  the  24th 
of  January  the  corresponding  committee  of  San  Fran- 
cisco notified  a  postponement  of  the  convention  to  the 
6th  of  May."  The  reasons  given  for  the  change  of 
date  were  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  making  it 
difficult  to  communicate  with  the  southern  districts; 
and  recent  intelligence  from  the  United  States,  from 
which  it  appeared  probable  that  congress  would  organ- 
ize a  territorial  government  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  session  ending  March  4th.  A  month  being  al- 
lowed for  the  receipt  of  mformation,**  there  could  be  no 
further  objection  to  the  proposed  convention  should 
congress  again  disappoint  them.  All  these  circum- 
stances together  operated  to  defeat  the  movement  for 
a  convention.  The  Sacramento  delegates,  Charles  E. 
Pickett  and  John  Sinclair,  protested  against  a  change 
of  time,  but  the  majority  prevailed,  and  the  conven- 

Frank  Bates,  P.  B.  Reading,  and  John  S.  Fowler.  Frank  Bates,  Barton  Lee, 
and  Albert  Priest  were  appointed  judges  of  the  election  of  delegates.  A  res- 
olution was  offered  by  8am  Brannan  that  the  delegates  be  instructed  to 
'  oppose  slavery  in  every  shape  and  form  in  the  territory  of  California, '  which 
was  adopted.  Buniett,  RecoU.f  295-8.  The  meeting  at  S.  F.  was  presided 
over  by  John  Townsend;  William  S.  Clark  and  J.  C.  Ward  were  chosen  vice- 
prests,  and  William  M.  Smith  and  S.  S.  Howison  sees.  The  committee  on 
resolutions  consisted  of  Edward  Gilbert,  George  Hvde,  B.  R.  Buckelew, 
Henry  A.  Schoolcraft,  Myron  Norton,  Henry  M.  Kaglee,  and  James  Creigh- 
ton.  They  reported  on  the  23d,  and  their  resolutions  were  adopted.  Gilbert, 
Ward,  Hyde,  Foler,  and  Davis  were  appointed  judges  of  election.  Buckelew 
moved  that  duties  collected  at  all  ports  in  CaL,  uter  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  Aug.,  rightfully  belonged  to  CaL;  and  furthermore,  that  as 
the  U.  S.  congress  haul  not  provided  a  government  for  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory, 'such  duties  as  have  been  collected  since  the  disbandment  of  the  ex- 
traordinary military  force  justly  belongs  to  the  people  of  this  territory,  and 
should  be  claimed  for  our  benefit  by  the  govt  we  may  succeed  in  creating.' 
Adopted  after  some  debate;  Gilbert,  Wari^  and  Hyde  were  appointed  corre- 
sponding committee.     SUir  ami  Caljfomian^  Dec.  23,  1848. 

^AUa  CcUffomia,  Jan.  24,  1849;  S,  F,  Minutes  Proceedinya  Legia,  Aa&em.^ 
etc.,  296  (no.  1,  in  8.  F,  JIi<  Inc,y  etc).  Meetings  were  held  at  Santa  Cruz  and 
Monterey  to  elect  delegates  to  the  convention  in  May.  Santa  Cruz  dele^tes 
were  William  Blackburn,  J.  L.  Majors,  Kli  Moore,  John  Dobindiai,  J.  G.  S. 
.Duideavv,  Henry  SiMsal,  and  Juan  Gonzales.  Arch.  Sta  CruZf  102.  Walter 
Colton  draughted  the  resolutious  for  the  Monterey  meeting.  Colton,  Thrte 
Tears,  393;  Afu  S.  F.,  130;  Mendocino  Co,  HisL,  269-319. 

'^Tho  ocean  mail  steamers  were  announced  to  commence  their  regular 
trips  between  Panama  and  California  and  Oregon  early  in  the  spring. 
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tion  was  finally  postponed  to  the  first  Monday  of 
August,*^  when,  should  congress  not  then  have  created 
a  territorial  government  for  California,  there  should 
be  no  further  delay  in  organizing  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment. In  the  mean  time  event  crowded  on  the 
heels  of  event,  changing  the  purposes  of  the  people  as 
their  condition  changed 

With  the  expiration  of  1848  expired  also  the  term 
of  the  town  council  of  San  Francisco  which  Mason 
had  authorized  in  August  of  the  previous  year.  By 
a  municipal  law,  an  election  for  their  successors  was 
held  on  the  27th  of  December,  when  seven  new  coun- 
cilmen  were  chosen.  The  former  council^  declared  the 
election  fraudulent  and  void,  and  ordered  a  new  one. 
A  majority  of  the  population  opposed  this  unwarrant- 
able assumption  of  power,  and  refused  to  attend,  but 
an  election  was  held  and  another  council  chosen. 
Until  the  15th  of  January,  when  the  old  council  voted 
itself  out  of  existence,  three  town  governments  were 
in  operation  at  the  same  time,  and  the  two  remaining 
ones  for  some  weeks  longer.  Wearied  and  exasper- 
ated by  the  confusion  in  their  affairs,  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  distiict  called  a  meeting  on  the  12th 
of  February,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  elect  a  legis- 
lative assembly  of  fifteen  members,  who  should  be 
empowered  to  make  such  necessary  laws  '*as  did  not 
conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
nor  the  common  law  thereof."'^     This  legislative  body 

*^  This  postponement  was  made  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Alia 
CaL  of  M!arch  22d,  signed  by  the  following  delegates:  W.  M.  Steuart, 
Myron  Norton,  Francis  J.  Lippitt,  from  S.  F.;  Charles  T.  Bolts,  Monterey; 
J.  D.  Stevenson,  Los  Angeles;  R.  Semple,  Benicia;  John  B.  Frisbie  and  M. 
G.  VaUejo,  Sonoma;  S.  Brannan,  J.  A.  Sutter,  Samuel  J.  Hensley,  and  P.  B. 
Reading,  from  Sac. 

'^^  Refer  to  note  11,  this  chapter,  for  names. 

"  M.  Norton  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  12th,  and  T.  W.  Perkins  acted 
as  secy.  The  preamble  to  the  ordinances  established  by  the  meeting  recited 
that  *the  people  of  S.  F.,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  having  some  better  de- 
fincfl  and  more  permanent  civil  regulations  for  our  general  security  than  the 
vague,  unlimited,  and  irresponsible  authority  that  now  exists,  do,  in  general 
convention  assembled,  hereoy  establish  and  ordain. '  Then  follow  the  regu- 
lations. AUa  CaL,  Feb.  15,  1849. 
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also  appointed  an  election  of  three  justices  of  the  peace, 
abolished  the  office  of  alcalde,  his  books  and  papers 
being  ordered  to  be  resigned  to  one  of  the  justices; 
and  abolished  both  the  town  councils,  the  members 
being  commanded  to  send  their  resignations  to  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  receive  them.*®  The  election  of 
the  legislative  assembly  and  justices  was  ordered  for 
the  21st  of  the  month,  and  took  place;  but  as  there 
was  no  actual  power  in  the  legislature  to  enforce  .its 
acts,  the  new  government  threatened  to  prove  as  pow- 
erless for  good  as  its  predecessor.  The  alcalde  Leav- 
enworth refused  to  relinquish  the  town  records'^  to 
the  chief  magistrate,  Norton,  as  directed ;  and  such  was 
the  pressure  of  private  business  that  it  was  found 
difficult  to  procure  a  quorum  at  the  meetings  of  the 
legislature.  To  correct  the  latter  defect  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  members  were  added  to  the  assembly  in 
May,  and  the  offices  of  register,  sheriff,  and  treasurer 
created. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  five  days  after  the  first 
election  of  assemblymen,  there  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco the  mail  steamer  California^  having  on  board 
General  Persifer  F.  Smith,  who  as  commander  of  the 
military  division  of  California  •superseded  Colonel 
Mason.  Smith  blundered,  as  military  men  are  prone 
to  do  in  managing  civil  aftairs.  He  wrote  to  the 
secretary  of  war  from  Panami  that  he  was  "partly 
inclined  to  think  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  prohibit 
foreigners  from  taking  the  gold,  unless  they  intend  to 
become  citizens."  Next  he  wrote  to  the  consuls  on 
South  American  coast  "that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  forbade  trespassing  on  the  public  lands,"  and 
that  on  arriving  in  California  he  should  enforce  this 
law  against  persons  not  citizens.  To  the  secretary  he 
again  wrote:  "I  shall  consider  every  one  not  a  citizen 
oi  the  United  States,  who  enters  on  public  land  and 
digs  for  gold,  as  a  trespasser,  and  sliall  enforce  that 

**»  The  committeemen  were  Alfre.l  J.  EUia,  Wm  F.  Swasey,  B.  R.  Bucke- 
iew,  and  Oeorge  Hyde.  Bitnietf,  EecolL,  310. 
"Ftndla,  Statement,  MS.,  10. 
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view  of  the  matter  if  possible,  depending  upon  the 
distinction  made  in  favor  of  American  citizens  to  en- 

fge  the  assistance  of  the  latter  in  carrying  out  what 
propose.  All  are  undoubtedly  trespassers ;  but  as 
congress  has  hitherto  made  distinctions  in  favor  of 
early  settlers  by  granting  preemptions,  the  difficulties 
of  present  circumstances  in  California  may  justify  for- 
bearance with  regard  to  citizens,  to  whom  some  favor 
may  be  hereafter  granted." 

This  doctrine  of  trespass  furnished  the  Hounds,  an 
organized  band  of  Australian  criminals  and  deserting 
English  sailors,  with  their  only  apology  for  robbing 
every  Mexican  oi  Califomian  they  met,  upon  the 
ground  that  they  were  foreigners,  at  least  not  citizens; 
and  passports  had  actually  to  be  furnished  to  these 
people  in  the  land  where  they  were  born.*®  The 
Hounds  did  not  long  remain,  but  had  their  congd  from 
the  authorities  civil  and  miUtary. 

To  General  Smith  the  legislature  of  San  Francisco 
district  addressed  a  letter  inviting  his  sympathy  and 
support,  to  which  he  returned  a  noncommittal  reply, 
without  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  operations  of 
the  experimental  government.  There  was  no  exigency 
requiring  him  to  intermeddle  while  awaiting  the  action 
of  congress,  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  incoming  of  a 
new  national  administration  whose  policy  was  yet  un- 
known. The  community  in  general  supporting  the 
assembly,  the  sheriff,  furnished  by  Judge  Norton  with 
a  writ  of  replevin,  and  assisted  by  a  number  of  volun- 
teer deputies,  finally  compelled  Alcalde  Leavenworth 
to  surrender  the  records,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
court-house,  where  justice  was  hereafter  to  be  admin- 
istered. This  did  not  occur,  however,  before  the  in- 
action of  congress  had  become  known,  and  California 
had  received  another  governor. 

I  think  the  American  inhabitants  of  California 
exhibited   great   and    undeserved   animosity   toward 

^Sx.  Doc,,  311,  no.  17,  p.  703-6,  708-10,  869,  870;  Amcr,  Quart  Hetj,,  ii. 
296. 
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Colonel  Mason  in  his  position  as  governor.  They 
failed  to  remember  that  it  required  as  much  patience 
in  him  to  govern  them,  as  it  did  in  them  to  be  governed 
by  him.  Into  his  ear  for  nearly  two  years  had  been 
poured  an  incessant  stream  of  complaints  from  both 
the  natives  and  themselves  Quite  often  enough  they 
had  been  in  the  wrong  If  they  did  not  steal  horses 
and  cattle  like  the  Indians,  or  rob  and  assassinate  like 
the  Mexicans,  they  had  other  ways  of  being  selfish 
and  unchristian — not  to  say  criminal — which  made 
bad  blood  in  those  ruder  people.  He  did  the  best  he 
could  between  them  all.  Had  his  soldiers  not  ab- 
sconded to  the  gold  mines,  even  then  he  would  have 
required  ten  times  their  number  to  keep  up  a  police 
system  throughout  the  country.  Only  law  can  reach 
to  every  part  of  a  territory,  but  to  do  that  it  must  be 
organized;  and  here  was  just  where  Mason's  delin- 
quencies were  most  flagrant.  He  was  not  an  execu- 
tive officer  according  to  law,  but  a  military  governor, 
which  as  they  reasoned  was  an  offence  in  time  of  peace. 
That  he  was  only  obeying  instructions,  and  that  he 
had  leaned  to  their  side  while  executing  his  trust,  did 
not  serve  to  soften  the  asperity  of  their  judgment,  and 
no  friendly  regrets  were  expressed  when  his  successor 
relieved  him  of  his  thankless  office.*^  He  left  Califor- 
nia »on  the  1st  of  May,  and  died  of  cholera  at  St  Louis 
the  same  summer,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.*^ 

^^The  orders  of  Gen.  Smith  were  dated  Nov.  15,  1848,  and  ran  as  follows: 
'  By  direction  of  the  prest,  you  are  hereby  assigned,  under  and  by  virtue  of 
your  rank  of  brev.  brig. -gen.  of  the  army  of  the  U.  S.,  to  the  command  of 
the  third  geographical  or  Pacific  division,  and  will  proceed  by  way  of  New 
Orleans,  thence  to  Chagres,  and  across  the  isthmus  of  Pauamd  to  CaL,  and 
assume  the  command  of  the  said  division.  You  will  establish  your  head- 
quarters cither  in  CaL  or  Or.,  and  change  them  from  time  to  time,  a%the 
e::ijencies  of  the  public  service  may  require.  Besides  the  general  duties  of 
dcfonding  the  territories  of  CaL  and  Or.,  and  of  preserving  peace  and  protect- 
ing t!ie  inhabitants  from  Indian  depredations,  you  will  carry  out  the  orders 
a::d  instructions  contained  in  the  letter  from  the  department  to  Col  R.  B. 
i.Iason,  a  copy  of  which  you  are  herewith  furnished,  and  such  other  orders 
and  instructions  as  you  may  receive  from  your  govt.'  U.  Ex,  Doc,  31,  1,  no. 
17,  p.  204-^. 

^^ Sherman  in  his  Memoirs,  64,  says:  'He  possessed  a  strong  native  intel- 
lect, and  far  more  knowled-je  of  the  principles  of  civil  government  and  law 
than  he  got  credit  for; '  and '  he  was  the  very  embodiment  of  the  principle  of 
£dcLty  to  the  interests  of  the  gen.  govt.' 


GOVERNOR  RILEY.  ^5 

On  the  1 2th  of  April  the  transport  ship  Iowa  landed 
at  Monterey  brevet  Brigadier-general  Bennett  Riley,** 
lieutenant-colonel  2d  infantry,  with  his  brigade,^ 
Riley  had  instructions  from  the  secretary  of  war  to 
assume  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  in  California, 
not  as  a  military  governor,  but  as  the  executive  of  the 
existing  civil  government.  According  to  contempo- 
rary accounts,  he  was  a  "grim  old  fellow,"  and  a  "fine 
free  swearer.""  According  to  his  own  statement  he 
was  not  much  acquainted  with  civil  affairs,  but  knew 
how  to  obey  ordera  He  also  knew  how  to  make 
others  obey  orders — except  in  California.  Here  his 
soldiers  soon  deserted,**  leaving  him  without  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  laws.  In  this  dilemma  his 
good  sense  came  to  his  aid,  and  on  the  3d  of  June, 
having  sent  the  steamer  Ediih  to  Mazatlan  for  the 
necessary  intelligence,  and  learning  that  nothing  had 
been  done  by  congress  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  government,  he  issued  a  proclamation  show- 
ing  that  he  had  lost  no  time  in  improving  his  knowl- 
edge of  civil  affairs.  He  endeavored  to  remove  the 
prejudice  against  a  military  government  by  putting 
it  out  of  sight ;  and  proposed  a  scheme  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, which  he  assured  them  should  be  temporary, 
but  which  while  it  existed  must  be  recognized.  The 
laws  of  California,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws, 
constitution,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  he 
declared  to  be  in  force  until  changed  by  competent 
authority,  which  did  not  exist  in  a  provisional  legisla- 

^LarUn,  Doc,  MS.,  vL  203;  Ana.  Arch.,  MS.,  iii  246,  246, 272;  H.  Ex. 
Doc,  31,  1,  no.  17,  p  873;  WUley,  Peraonal  Memoranda,  MS.,  119;  Hyde, 
SdOtment,  MS.,  12;  Capran,  CaL,  44;  Tinkham,  BuL  Stockton,  120;  HUL 
Lob  Angeles,  46;  8oL  Co,  Hist,,  438;  Sherman,  Menu,  i  10. 

**  The  brigade,  660  stronff,  was  officered  as  follows:  Lieut  Hayden,  oom- 
manding  officer  of  Co.  H;  ^^imer,  surgeon;  adjutant,  Jones,  com  d'g  Cos.  C 
and  G;  lieut  A.  Sully,  r^mental  quartermaster  and  commissary,  com'd'g 
Co.  K;  lient  Murray,  Ca  J;  Lieut  Scnareman,  Co.  A;  Lieut  Jarvis,  Co.  B;  2a 
Lieut  Hendershot,  Co.  F;  2d  Lieut  Johnson,  Co.  £;  2d  Lieut  Sweeny,  Co.  D. 
N.  r.  Herald,  Sept  19,  1848,  in  Niles' Beg.,  Ixiciv.  193. 

^  FoBter'9  Angeles  in  1847,  MS.,  17-18.  He  had  a  defect  in  his  speech,  and 
was  66  or  66  years  old.  Vol,,  Doc,  MS.,  36,  116;  S.  D.  Arch.,  MS.,  ii.  349; 
J^eal,  Vig,  Com.,  MS.,  23. 

^  Crosby,  Staimmni,  MS.,  30-2;  Burnett,  BeeoH,  333-4. 
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tura  The  situation  of  Califomia  was  not  identical 
with  that  of  Oregon,  which  was  without  laws  until  a 
provisional  government  was  formed;  but  wm  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  Louisiana,  whose  laws  were 
recognized  as  valid  until  constitutionally  repealed. 
He  proposed  to  put  in  vigorous  operation  the  existing 
laws  as  designed  by  the  central  government^  but  to 
give  an  American  character  to  the  administration  by 
making  the  officers  of  the  law  elective  instead  of  ap- 
pointive ;  and  at  the  same  time  proposed  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  every  part  of  the  territory  to  form 
a  state  constitution  or  territorial  organization,  to  be 
ratified  by  the  people  and  submitted  to  congress  fur 
approval.  A  complete  set  of  Mexican  officials  was 
named  in  the  proclamation,  with  the  salaries  of  each 
and  the  duration  of  their  term  of  office. 

The  first  election  was  ordered  for  August  1st,  when 
also  delegates  to  the  convention  were  to  be  elected. 
The  officers  chosen  would  serve  until  January  1, 1850 
The  convention  would  meet  September  1st.  A  regu- 
lar annual  election  would  be  held  in  November,  to 
choose  members  of  the  territorial  assembly,  and  to  fill 
the  offices  temporarily  supplied  by  the  election  of 
August  1st.  The  territory  was  divided  into  ten  dis- 
tricts for  the  election  of  thirty-seven  delegates,  ap- 
portioned as  follows:  San  Diego  two,  Los  Angeles 
four,  Santa  Barbara  two,  San  Luis  Obispo,  two,  Mon- 
terey five,  San  Josd  five,  San  Francisco  five,  Sonoma 
four,  Sacramento  four,  and  San  Joaquin  four.*^ 

Such  was  the  result  of  Riley's  civil  studies.*®  The 
people  could  not  see,  however,  what  constitutional 
'  power  the  president  had  to  govern  a  territory  by  ap- 
pointing a  military  executive  in  time  of  peace,  or  any 
at  all  before  the  Mexican  laws  had  been  repealed; 
much  less  what  right  the  secretary  of  war  had  to  in- 

^^Dshaies  Conttit.  Col,,  ^-5;  Cronue,  Nat,  WeaUh,  68-9;  HiUieU,  8,  F,, 
140-1;  Larkin,  Doc,  MS.,  vu.  137;  Val,  Doc.,  MS.,  35,  124;  San  Luis  Ob, 
Ar:h,,  3lS.,  »ec.  i.;  Savcuje,  Dor,,  MS.,  ii.  85;  Awj.  Arch,,  MS.,  iii.  249-66; 
Phcer  Times,  June  23,  1849. 

^Oen.  Riley  puUicly  acknowledges!  the  'efficient  aid'  rendered  him  by 
Capt  U.  W.  Halleck,  hh  sect,  of  state. 
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struct  Greneral  Biley  to  act  as  civil  governor.  And 
perhaps  their  reasoning  was  as  good  as  the  general's, 
when  he  declared  they  had  no  right  to  legislate  for 
themselves  without  the  sanction  of  congress.  This 
question  had  been  argued  at  some  length  in  the  Alta 
California  about  the  time  of  Riley's  arrival  by  Peter 
H.  Burnett,  who  had  come  down  from  Oregon  with 
the  gold-hunters  from  the  north  in  1848,  and  whose 
experience  with  the  provisional  government  of  the 
American  community  on  the  Columbia  made  him  a 
sort  of  umpire. 

On  the  day  following  the  above  proclamation  the 
governor  issued  another,  addressed  to  the  people  of 
San  Francisco,  which  reached  them  on  the  9th,  in 
which  he  declared  that  "the  body  of  men  styling 
themselves  the  legislative  assembly  of  San  Francisco 
has  usurped  powers  which  are  vested  only  in  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States."  Both  were  printed  in 
Spanish  as  well  as  Enghsh,  for  circulation  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  produced  no  small  excitement,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  arrival  of  the  mail  steamer  on 
the  4th  with  the  news  of  the  failure  of  congress  to 
provide  a  government,  aggravated  by  the  extension  of 
the  revenue  laws  over  California  and  the  appointment 
of  a  collector.**  Taxation  without  representation  was 
not  to  be  borne;  and  straightway  a  public  meeting 
I.ad  been  held,  and  an  address  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  of  which  Burnett  was  chair- 
man, protesting  against  the  injustice.  'Among  other 
tilings,  it  declared  that  "the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  district  of  San  Francisco  have  believed  it  to  bo 
their  duty  to  earnestly  recommend  to  their  fellow- 

^  James  Collier  was  ai)pointed  collector  of  customs  and  special  depositary 
of  moneys  at  S.  F.,  in  March  1849  He  came  overland,  and  did  not  arrive 
uuiil  late  in  the  autumn.  No  moneys  were  ever  deposited  with  him.  The 
act  mentioned  established  ports  of  delivery  at  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  and 
a  port  of  entry  at  S.  F.  N'Ues'  Reg,y  Ixxv.  193;  Col.  Statutes,  1850,  app.  38; 
I/.  S.  Acts  and  Res.,  70-5,  107-8,  30th  Cong.,  2\  Seas.;  HmU's  Merch.  Afay,, 
xxiii  663-5.  King  succee<led  Collier  in  May  1851,  at  S.  F.,  and  did  act  as  a 
depositary,  the  sums  collected  being  deposited  with  himself.  U.  S.  Sen.  Doc,, 
90,  voL  z.,  32d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  Major  Snyder  was  appointed  collector  in  1853, 
and  remained  in  o£ice  until  1662.  Sioaacy's  Remarht  on  Snyder,  MS.,  15-16. 
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citizens  the  propriety  of  electw  twelve  del^ates  from 
each  district  to  attend  a  genend  convention  to  be  held 
at  the  pueblo  de  San  ocm6  on  the  third  Monday  of 
August  next,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  territory  of  California.  We  would 
recommend  that  the  delegates  be  intrusted  with  large 
discretion  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  measures  to  be 
taken;  and  to  form,  if  they  upon  mature  consideration 
should  deem  it  advisable,  a  state  constitution,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejec- 
tion by  a  direct  vote  at  the  polls. . .  .  From  the  best 
information  both  parties  in  congress  are  anxious  that 
this  should  be  done ;  and  there  can  exist  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  perplexii^  state  of  the  ques- 
tion at  Washington  would  insure  the  admission  of 
California  at  once.  We  have  the  question  to  settle 
for  ourselves;  and  the  sooner  we  do  it,  the  better." 
It  so  happened  that  this  address,  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  adopted  by  the  assembly  previous  to  the 
promulgation  of  Kiley's  proclamation,  was  published 
m  the  Alia  June  14th,  five  days  after,  making  it  ap- 
pear, but  for  the  explanation  given  by  the  editor,  like 
a  carefully  designed  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the 
governor. 

Three  days  after  the  proclamation  addressed  to  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  was  received,  a  mass  meeting 
m  favor  of  a  convention  for  forming  a  state  constitu- 
tion was  held  in  Portsmouth  square,  presided  over  by 
William  M.  Steuart."  Resolutions  were  passed  de- 
claring the  right  of  the  people  of  the  territory,  the 
last  congress  having  failed  them,  to  organize  for  their 
own  protection,  and  to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention 
to  form  a  state  government,  "that  the  great  and  grow- 
ing interests  of  CaUfomia  may  be  represented  in  the 

"^The  Tioe-prests  were  William  D.  M.  Howard,  K  H.  HarriBOn,  C.  V.  Gilles- 
pie, Robert  A.  Parker,  Myron  Norton,  Francis  J  Lippett,  J.  H.  Merrill, 
George  Hyde,  William  Hooper,  Hiram  Grimes,  John  A.  Patterson,  C.  H. 
Johnson,  William  H.  Davis,  Alfred  Ellis,  Edward  Gilbert,  and  John  Towns- 
end.  The  secretaries  were  K  Gould  Bufiom,  J.  K  Per  Lee,  and  W.  C. 
Ptoker. 
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next  congress  of  the  United  States."  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  correspond  with  tlie  other  districts, 
and  fix  an  early  day  for  the  election  of  delegates  and 
for  the  convention,  as  also  to  determine  the  number 
of  delegates,  the  committee  consisting  of  P.  H.  Bur- 
nett, W.  D.  M.  Howard,  M.  Norton,  E.  G.  Buffum, 
and  E.  Gilbert.  A  motion  to  amend  a  resolution, 
by  adopting  the  days  appointed  by  the  governor,  was 
rejected.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Burnett, 
Thomas  Butler  King,  congressman  from  Georgia  and 
confidential  agent  of  the  government,  William  M. 
Gwin,  a  former  congressman  from  Mississippi,  and 
others.  King  had  been  sent  out  to  work  up  the  state 
movement,"  which  he  was  doing  in  conjunction  with 
the  governor;  and  Gwin  had  come  out  on  the  same 
steamer  to  become  a  senator  from  California.  He 
addressed  the  people  of  Sacramento,  July  4th,  and 
on  the  following  day  a  mass  meeting  at  Fowler^s 
hotel,  and  resolutions  passed  to  cooperate  with  San 
Francisco  and  the  other  districts  in  forming  a  civil 
government.^*  At  a  meeting  held  July  4th  at  Mor- 
mon Island,  W.  C.  Bigelow  in  the  chair,^  and  James 
Queen  secretary,  resolutions  were  adopted  declaring 
that  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  congress  to  pro- 
vide a  government,  the  separation  of  this  country 
from  the  mother  country  has  been  loudly  talked  of; 
but  pledging  themselves  "to  discountenance  every 
efibrt  at  separation,  or  any  movement  that  may  tend 
to  counteract  the  action  of  the  general  government 
in  regard  to  California."  Also  that  believing  slavery 
to  be  injurious,  they  would   do  everjrthing   in  their 

^^Bufum,  Six  MonUis,  118;  H  Bhc.  Doe,,  31,  1,  no.  17,  p.  9-11. 

^Owin,  MemotrSf  MS.,  5.  M.  M.  McOarver,  the  'old  Draas  gun'  of  the 
Or^ou  legislature,  presided  at  this  meeting.  George  McKinstry  was  seo. 
C  £.  Pickett,  Chapman,  and  Carpenter  constituted  a  committee  to  draught  res- 
olutions. A  com.  of  12  was  appointed  to  organize  the  district  into  precincts, 
and  apportion  the  representatives,  and  to  nominate  candidates.  Correspond- 
ing com.  appointed.  Committee  of  12  was  composed  of  P.  B.  Cornwall,  Car- 
penter, Blackburn,  J.  R.  Robb,  Mark  Stewart,  John  Fowler,  C.  E.  Pickett^ 
Sam.  Brannan,  John  McDougal,  Samuel  Housley,  M.  T.  McClellan,  and  Od 
Winn. 

^Placer  Times,  July  9,  1849. 
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power  to  prevent  its  extension  to  this  country.     Taking 
alarm  at  some  of  these  proceedings,  Riley  gave  utter- 
ance to  his  views  in  the  AUa,  declaring  that  instruc- 
tions received  since  his  proclamations  fully  confirmed 
the  policy  there  set  forth,  and  that  it  was  distinctly 
said  that  "the  plan  of  establishing   an   independent 
government   in    California  cannot  be  sanctioned,   no 
matter  from  what  source  it  may  come."     The  phrase 
'independent   government'    drew  forth  a  reply  from 
Burnett  disclaiming  any  design    on  the  part  of  the 
agitators  of  a  civil  organization  to  erect  a  government 
not  dependent  on  the  United  States,  and   repelling 
as  a  libel  the  insinuation  contained  m  the  governor's 
communication  that  the  people  of  San  Francisco  had 
ever  contemplated  becoming  "the  sport  and  play  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  world,"  which  they  would  be 
shoind  they  attempt  a  separate  existence.     The  Alia 
also  denied  the  charge  in  a  subsequent  issue ;  and  the 
committee    of  which    Burnett  was  chairman  havinj 
published  a  notice   making  the   day  of  election  an( 
convention    conformable    to    the    governor's  appoint- 
ments, while  asserting  their  perfect  right  to  do  other- 
wise, there  was  a  lull  in  the  political  breeze  for  the 
intervening  period." 

In  the  mean  time  San  Francisco  had  received  a  post- 
master, John  W.  Geary, ^^  who  in  spite  of  the  preju- 

^AUa  CaL,  July  12  and  19,  1849;  Capron,  43-4;  IT.  S.  IT.  Misc.  Doc.,  44, 
i.,  p.  5-9,  31  at  coug.,  Ist  seas.  At  a  mass  meeting  in  Sac.,  that  district  was 
declared  entitled  to  10  delegates.  P hirer  Times  (Sac.),  July  14,  1849. 

^  Unbound  DocA.,  MS.,  58.  John  W.  Geary  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
CO.,  Pa,  in  1820.  He  had  l)een  col  of  a  reg.  from  his  state  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  fought  at  the  Imttles  of  La  Hoya,  Chapultepec,  (xarita  de  Bolen,  and 
city  of  Mexico.  His  duties  as  alcalde  were  those  of  mayor,  sheriff,  probate 
ana  police  judge,  recorder,  coroner,  and  notary  public.  After  the  appoint- 
ment of  W.  B.  Almond,  a  man  of  fair  legal  attainments  from  Missouri,  who 
was  at  his  request  matle  judge  of  first  instance,  with  civil  jurisdiction,  his 
duties  were  less  complex.  Oeary  was  reelected  in  1850,  with  only  12  votes 
affainst  him  in  4,000.  Ho  was  a  *  splendid-looking  man,  conlial  ami  affable.' 
He  returned  to  Pa  in  187)2,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Kansas.  He  served 
in  the  civil  war  as  col  of  tlie  28th  rcijt  Pa  vols.  His  death  occurred  at  Har- 
riaburg,  Feb.  8,  1873.  AiLarS.  F.,  718-34;  Snr,  Rvconl,  Feb.  10,  1873;  Oak- 
land (razi'tie,  Feb.  15,  1873;  Xn>.i,Ja  Tnimcrlpt,  Feb.  11.  1873;  Oakland 
Trant(crqyt,  Feb.  9.  1873;  FolffOJ/i  7'<7*;/rrij)//,  Ai>r.  4,  18G8;  Al}*inc  SUo  r  ^fc^Mn- 
iain  Chrontcle,  Feb.  l.').  1873;  AUiany  Rt;,i^'r,  Feb.  14,  1873;  HittclL  S.  F., 
139;  AUa  California,  Jan.  9,  18(50,  and  >^cb.  9,  1873;   C7pftain,  Rem.  qf  Piof^eer 
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dice  at  once  manifested  against  imported  officials, 
achieved  a  popularity  which  obtained  for  him  the 
office  of  first  alcalde,  or  judge  of  the  first  instance, 
at  the  election,  and  which  kept  him  in  office  after  a 
change  of  government  had  been  effected. ** 

In  July,  T.  Butler  Bang,  in  his  character  of  confi- 
dential agent  of  the  government,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
mining  districts.  He  travelled  in  state,  accompanied 
by  General  Smith  and  staff.  Commodore  Jones  and 
staff,  Dr  Tyson,  geologist,  and  a  cavalry  detachment 
under  Lieutenant  Stoneman,  who  afterward  became  a 
general/^     He  made  an  extended  tour,  and  a  report  in 

JoumaUsrny  in  Advertiser's  Ouide,  105,  Dec.  1876;  S,  F,  vs  U,  S.,  1854,  docs. 
22,  23;  S,  F,  Call,  Nov.  9,  1884;  Pierce's  Bough  Sketch,  MS.,  188-9;  Auhum 
Placer  Argus,  Feb.  15,  1873;  S,  F,  Elevator,  Feb.  15,  1873. 

^  I  find  the  following  officers  under  military  govt  in  1848-9,  mentioned 
in  Ihtinujtd  Docs,,  MS.,  319-40-  James  W.  Weeks,  K.  H.  Dimmick,  alcaldes, 
San  Jos^;  Estevan  Addison,  alcalde,  Sta  Barbara;  Isaac  Callahan,  alcalde, 
Los  Angeles,  1848.  In  1849,  William  Myers,  alcalde;  and  Albert  G.  Toomes 
and  David  Plemmons,  judges  in  the  upper  north  California  district;  John  T. 
Kichardson,  alcalde,  San  Jose;  Stephen  Cooper,  Bcnicia;  Dennis  Gahagan, 
alcalde,  San  Diego;  J.  L.  Majors,  suoprefect  at  Santa  Cruz;  Miguel  Avila,  al- 
calde, San  Luis  Obispo;  R.  M.  May,  alcalde,  San  Jose;*  A.  M.  Wliite,  alcalde, 
Mercedes  Kiver;  G.  D.  Dickerson,  prefect  of  the  district  of  San  J(»aquin; 
Charles  P.  Wilkins,  prefect  of  Sonoma;  W.  B.  Almond,  alcalde,  S.  F.  (asso- 
ciate of  Geary),  Horace  Hawes,  prefect  of  S.  F.  district;  Paciticus  Ord,  judge 
of  supreme  tribunal;  Lewis  Dent,  ditto;  John  E.  Townes,  high-aheriflf  of  S.  F. 
district;  Edward  H.  Harrison,  collector  at  S.  F. ;  Rodman  M.  Price,  purser 
and  navy  agent,  and  chairman  of  town  council  committee;  Philip  A.  Roach, 
in  his  Facta  on  CaL,  MS.,  7-8,  mentions  being  elected  to  the  otiices  of  1st 
alcalde  and  recorder  of  Monterey,  in  Oct.  1849.  From  other  docs. — Ignacio 
Ezquer,  Ist  alcalde,  Monterey;  Jacinto  Rodriguez,  2d  alcalde,  Monterey;  Jose 
Maria  Covarrubias  and  Augustin  Janssen,  jueces  de  paz;  Antonio  Maria  Pico, 
prefect  of  northern  Cal.  district;  N.  B.  Smith  and  Wellner,  subprefects. 

*^  Crosby  gives  quite  a  particular  account  of  this  official  *  progress '  through 
the  country.  King,  he  says,  nearly  lost  his  life  by  it,  through  his  inability 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  customs  of  border  life.  *  He  would  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing after  the  sun  was  well  up,  and  after  making  an  elaborate  toilet,  having 
his  boots  blacketl,  and  dressing  as  if  going  to  the  senate -chamber,  would  then 
take  breakfast,  and  by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  start,  it  would  be  8  or  9 
o'clock,  the  sun  would  be  hot,  and  the  inarches  made  in  the  worst  part  of  the 
day . . .  .Gen.  Smith  said  to  him:  "Not  only  you,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  party, 

are  rendering  yourselves  liable  to  fever  and  sickness We  ought  to  go  in 

the  early  morning,  and  lie  by  in  the  middle  of  the  day. "  But  King  would 
not  agree  to  this.  I  felt  premonitions  of  a  fever  coining  on,  and  took  my 
leave  of  the  party,  and  made  my  way  to  Sutter's  Fort,  and  was  laid  up  three 
or  four  weeks  with  a  fever.  The  party  went  down  to  the  South  Fork,  and 
then  over  to  the  Mokelumne,  to  tlie  southern  mines.  King  brou^dit  up  at 
S.  F.,  and  came  near  losing  his  life  with  a  fever.'  Er>cntH  in  Cal.,  MS.,  2'.)-o0; 
Letter  oj  Lient  CadxaaUhr  Rintfqold,  in  11.  Ex.  Doc.,  31,  1,  no.  17,  pp.  954-5; 
PUicer  Tillies,  July  14  and  Aug.'  1,  1849. 
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which  he  gave  a  vexy  flattering  account  of  the  mines, 
and  reiterated  what  the  reader  ah-eady  knows  concern- 
ing the  people — ^their  anxiel^  for  a  government  which 
they  could  recognize,  and  its  causes;  namely,  igno- 
rance of  Mexican  laws,  and  their  oppressive  nature 
when  understood ;  the  absence  of  any  le^  system  of 
taxation  to  provide  the  means  of  supporting  a  govern- 
ment; the  imposition  of  import  duties  by  the  united 
States,  without  representation;  and  the  uncertainty 
of  titles,  with  other  things  of  less  importance. 

After  reporting  the  action  of  the  people  in  their 
efforts  to  correct  some  of  these  evils,  and  that  they 
had  resolved  upon  the  immediate  formation  of  a  state 
government,  he  further  remarked  that  **  they  consid- 
ered they  had  a  right  to  decide,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  question  of  slavery,  and  believed  that 
in  their  decision  they  would  be  sanctioned  by  all  par- 
ties." King  declared  that  he  had  no  secret  instruc- 
tions,  verb^  or  written,  on  the  subject  of  daveiy; 
•'  nor  was  it  ever  hinted  or  intimated  to  me  that  I 
was  expected  to  attempt  to  influence  their  action  in 
the  slightest  degree  on  that  subject."  "  In  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates,"  he  said,  ''  no  questions  were  asked 
about  a  candidate's  politics;  the  object  was  to  find 
competent  men."  But  of  the  thirty-seven  delegates, 
sixteen  were  from  the  slave-holding  states,  ten  from 
the  free  states,  and  eleven  were  native  citizens  of 
California,  all  but  one  of  whom  came  from  districts 
south  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  of  36°  30'. 
The  convention  therefore  would  have  a  presumptive 
majority  of  twenty-seven  leaning  toward  the  south." 
This  was  not  the  actual  proportion  after  the  election, 
forty-eiffht  members  being  chosen,  the  additional  dele- 
^tes  being  from  the  mining  distHcts  and  San  Fnm- 
cisco,  where  the  population  was  greatest.  Twenty-two 
were  then  from  the  northern  states,  fiaeen  from  the 
slave  states,  seven  native  CaUfomians,  and  four  for- 
eign bom. 

**Kiiigs  raptk  m  H.Sjd,  Doe.,  81,  1,  na  59,  pp.  1-6;  Oreen**  Life  amd 
Adv.,  21. 
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King  was  one  of  those  anomalous  individuals — a 
northern  man  with  a  southerner's  views.  Born  and 
reared  in  Pennsylvania,  he  went  early  in  life  to 
Georgia,  and  marrjning  a  woman  of  that  state,  be-  ' 
came  infected  with  the  state-rights  doctrine,  and  in 
1838  was  elected  to  congress  as  its  representative. 
As  a  whig  he  supported  Harrison  and  Tyler  in  1840, 
and  Taylor  and  Fillmore  in  1848,  and  advocated  lead- 
ing whig  measures.  But  the  virus  of  slavery  with 
which  he  was  inoculated  developed  itself  later  in 
secession,  which  made  an  end  of  all  his  greatness. 
While  laboring  to  bring  California  into  the  union,  he 
had  in  view  the  division  of  the  territory  by  congress, 
and  that  all  south  of  36*  30'  should  be  devoted  to 
slavery.  This  was  to  be  the  price  of  the  admission 
of  California,  or  any  part  of  it.  Under  this  belief  he 
was  willing  to  be  and  was  useful  to  the  people  of 
California  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  civil  govern- 
ment. The  administration  paid  him  well  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  rewarded  him  with  the  office  of  collector  of 
customs.  If  the  people  would  willingly  have  had  no 
more  of  him  they  had  their  reasons/* 

^  King  made  an  ass  of  himself,  generally.  Crane  relates  with  much  gusto 
the  foUowini^  as  illustrative  of  Kmg  s  character.  When  the  custom-house 
was  burned  m  the  great  fire  of  18G1,  King  had  occasion  to  remove  the  treas- 
ure from  a  vault  in  the  ruins  to  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Kearny  streets, 
and  assembled  his  force  of  employes  to  act  as  ffuard.  They  came  together, 
armed  with  cutlasses,  pistols,  etc.,  and  a  cart  being  loade<l,  formed  a  line, 
himself  at  the  head,  leading  off  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the 
other.  In  this  manner  several  cart-loiids  were  escorted  to  the  place  of  deposit. 
When  the  last  train  was  en  route,  some  wags  induced  the  waiters  of  a  public 
eating-house  to  charge  upon  it  with  knives,  when  some  of  the  guard  ran 
away,  King,  however,  holding  his  eround.  Pasty  Present,  and  Future^  MS., 
12.  Some  one  had  a  caricature  of  the  proceedings  lithographed,  and  entitled 
'  Ye  King  and  ye  Commones,  or  ye  Manners  and  Customcs  of  California — a 
new  farce  lately  enacted  in  May  28,  1851.*  S.  F,  Alto,  May  29,  30,  1851. 
(rwin  attacked  Taylor *s  administration  for  the  expense  of  King's  mission,  say* 
ing  he  had  at  his  disposal  the  army,  navy,  and  treasury.  'Hiere  was  much 
truth  in  the  declaration.  His  pay  was  $8  per  diem;  he  was  drawing  pay  as  a 
member  of  congress,  although  he  subsequently  resigned,  and  the  ofiicers  of 
the  army  and  navy  were  enjoined  to  '  in  all  matters  aid  and  assist  him  in 
carrying  out  the  views  of  the  government,'  and  'be  guided  by  his  advice  and 
council  m  the  conduct  of  all  proper  measures  within  the  scope  of  those  [his] 
instructions. '  But  the  government  had  a  right  to  employ  all  its  means  for  an 
object.  H.  Ex,  Doc.,  31,  1,  no.  17,  p.  146;  Cowj.  Olofni,  1851-2;  App ,  634-6. 
King  went  with  the  southern  states  when  they  seceded,  and  was  sent  as  a 
commissioner  to  Europe.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Georgia  May  10,  1864. 
S,  F,  CaU,  June  20,  1864. 
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Affairs  moved  on  with  occasional  disturbances  to 
the  public  peace,  which  were  suppressed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  a  popular  court,  and  in  the  outlying  districts 
by  military  authority.*'  The  election  of  August  1st 
for  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention,  and 
municipal  officers,*^  passed  without  disturbance,  and 
preparations  began  to  be  made  for  the  convention 
itself,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Monterey.  But  now 
it  was  found  that  such  was  the  pressing  nature  of 
private  business,  such  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
of  a  journey  to  the  capital  from  the  northern  and 
southern  districts,  that  some  doubt  began  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  presence  of  the  delegates.  King,  who 
had  the  principal  management  of  affairs,  overcame  this 
difficulty  by  directing  Commodore  Jones  to  send  the 
United  States  steamer  Edith  to  San  Diego,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Santa  Bdrbara,  to  bring  the  southern  dele- 
gates to  Monterey;®^  while  the  northern  delegates 
chartered  the  brig  Fremo7it  to  carry  them  from  San 
Francisco.  The  Edith  was  wrecked  on  the  passage, 
and  the  Fremont  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  AH 
arrived  safely  at  their  destination,  however,  and  were 
ready  to  organize  on  the  3d  of  September 

Xever  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  a  similar  con- 
vention come  together.  They  were  there  to  form  a 
state  out  of  unorganized  territory;  out  of  territory 
only  lately  wrested  from  a  subjugated  people,  who 
were  elected  to  assist  in  framing  a  constitution  in  con- 
formity with  the  political  views  of  the  conquerors. 
These  native  delegates  were  averse  to  the  change 
about  to  be  made.  They  feared  that  because  they  were 
large   land-owners  they  would   have   the  burden  of 

••Riley,  Order  No.  22,  to  commander  of  posts,  to  investigate  outrages. 
Saixuje,  Coll.,  MS.,  iii.  36;  (T,  S.  Sen.  Doc.,  52,  xiii.  p.  12-41;  Slst  Cong.,  Ist 
Sess. ;  //.  Ex.  Doc.,  5,  p.  i.  pp.  150,  101,  105-78,  31st  Cong.,  lat  Sess. 

^^  Peter  H.  Burnett  was  elected  chief  justice,  Jose  M.  Covarrubias,  Pacifi- 
cus  Ord,  and  Louis  Dent  were  chosen  associate  judges.  Alcaldes  were  elected 
in  the  several  districts. 

•^The  Edith  was  commanded  by  Lieut  McCormick,  who  knew  little  of  the 
coast,  and  being  buwiMered  iu  a  fog,  lost  the  steamer.  Letter  of  Commo<loro 
Jones,  in  7/.  Ex.  Doc,  31,  1,  no.  17,  pp.  951-2;  Confj.  Globe,  1851-2,  535,  578; 
JiajHi  Ihyiiitcr,  April  20,  1872. 
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supporting  the  new  government  laid  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, and  naturallv  feared  other  innovations  painful 
to  their  feelings  oecause  opposed  to  their  habits  of 
thought.  These  very  apprehensions  forced  them  to  be- 
come the  representatives  of  their  class,  in  order  to  avert 
as  much  as  possible  the  evils  they  foreboded.  Such 
men  as  Vallejo,  Carrillo,  and  De  la  Guerra  could  not 
be  ignored,  though  they  spoke  only  through  an  inter- 
preter. Carrillo  was  from  one  of  the  southern  districts, 
a  pure  Castilian,  of  decided  character,  and  prejudiced 
against  the  invaders.  De  la  Guerra  was  perhaps  the 
most  accomplished  and  best  educated  of  the  Spanish 
delegation,  and  liad  no  love  for  the  Americans,  although 
he  accepted  his  place  among  them,  and  sat  afterward 
in  the  state  senate.  Vallejo  had  not  forgotten  the 
Bear  Flag  filibusters  who  had  subjected  him  to  the 
ignominy  of  arrest ;  and  each  had  his  reason  for  being 
somewhat  a  drawback  on  the  proceedings.® 

Of  foreign-bom  delegates  there  were  few.  Captain 
Sutter  was  noticeable,  owing  to  his  long  residence  in 
the  country,  and  his  reputation  for  hospitality;  but 
otherwise  he  carried  little  weight.  Louis  Dent,  dele- 
gate from  Santa  Bdrbara,  an  Englishman,  voted  with 
De  la  Guerra.  Among  the  Americans  were  a  num- 
ber who  were,  or  afterward  became,  more  or  less 
famous;  H.  W.  Halleck,  then  secretary  of  state  under 
Governor  Riley ;  Thomas  O.  Larkin,**  first  and  last 

**  Crosby,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  hints  regarding  character, 
says  that  when  the  state  seal  was  un<ler  discussion,  the  Spanish  members 
exhibited  considerable  feeling  upon  the  bear  being  used  as  the  emblem  of 
California,  Vallejo  objected  to  it;  he  thought  it  should  at  least  be  under  the 
control  of  a  vaquero,  with  a  lasso  round  its  neck  I  Events  in  Ciil,  MS.,  34. 
Caleb  Lyon  of  Lyonsdale  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  designing  the  state  seal^ 
although  it  was  not  justly  his  due.  Major  R.  S.  Cramct  designed  it,  but 
being  of  a  retiring  disposition,  gave  his  drawing  to  Lvon,  who  added  some 
stars  around  the  rim,  and  obtained  the  prize  of  $1,000,  but  forgot  to  purchase 
with  it  a  printing-press,  which  was  one  of  the  conditions.  Boss  Browne,  in 
OverUind  Monthly,  xv.  346;  First  AnnH  TerriL  Pioneers,  5G-7;  S.  F,  Cal 
Courier,  July  1850;  Sac,  Union,  March  17,  1858.  Ihe  great  seal  represents 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  the  goddess  Minerva  in  the  foreground,  the 
Sierra  m  the  background,  mining  in  the  middle  distance,  the  grizzly  l>ear  at 
the  feet  of  Minerva,  and  the  word  Eureka  at  the  top,  under  a  bclb  of  stars. 
Around  the  whole,  *The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  California.'  S,  F,  Ann, 
App.,  805. 

**  Thomas  Oliver  Tjarkin  was  bom  in  Mass.  in  1803,  and  migrated  to  Call- 
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United  States  consul  to  California;  Edward  Gilbert, 
who  established  the  AUa  California,  was  sent  to  con- 
gress, and  killed  in  a  duel,  McDougal  became  gov- 
ernor, and  Gwin  United  States  senator;  J  Koss 
Browne,  reporter  of  the  convention,  and  a  popular 
^writer,  was  afterward  emploved  as  a  secret  and  open 
agent  of  the  government,  to  look  mto  politics  and  into 
mines, •^  Jacob  R.  Snyder,  a  Philadelphian,  whom 
Commodore  Stockton  found  in  the  country,  and  to 
whom  he  intrusted  the  organization  of  an  artillery 
corps,  and  made  quartermaster  to  Fremont's  battalion. 
Under  Mason's  administration  he  was  surveyor  for 
the  middle  department  of  California,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Sacramento.  Stephen  G.  Foster,  Elisha 
O.  Crosby,  K.  H.  Dimmick,  Lansford  W.  Hastings, 
were  all  enterprising  northern  men ;  besides  others  less 
well  known.  Rodman  M.  Price  was  subsequently 
member  of  congress  from,  and  governor  of,  the  state 
of  New  Jersey;  and  Pacificus  Ord  district  attorney 
for  the  United  States  in  California. 

The  convention  was  not  lacking  in  talent.  It  was 
not  chosen  with  regard  to  party  proclivities,  but  was 
understood  to  be  under  the  management,  imaginary  if 
not  real,  of  southern  men.  It  was  a  curious  mixture. 
On  one  hand  a  refined,  and  in  his  own  esteem  at  least 
an  already  distinguished,  representative  of  the  after- 
ward arrogant  chivalry  who  sought  to  rule  California, 

fornia  in  1832.  He  was  deeply  concerned  in  all  the  measures  which  severed 
Cal.  from  Mexico,  loaning  his  funds  and  credit  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
war.  He  was  niatle  conaul  and  navy  agent  by  the  U.  S.  govt.  He  gave  each 
of  the  officers  of  the  Soutfuimpton  a  lot  in  Benicia.  Larkin^  Doc,  vii.  7*2;  Cotton^ 
Three  Yfors,  28-30.  He  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  richest  man  in 
America.  S.  I.  Frimdj  vii.  85. 

^  John  Ross  Browne  was  an  Irishman,  bom  in  1822  at  Dublin,  where  his 
father  edited  the  Cornel,  a  political  paper,  and  who  immigrated  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1833.  The  la<l,  whose  new  home  was  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  exhibited  a  pas- 
sion for  travel,  which  he  gratified.  He  had  talent,  and  became  reporter  to  a 
Cincinnati  paper,  studied  medicine,  re{k)rted  for  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  held 
several  situations  under  govt,  at  last  being  given  a  place  as  lient  in  the 
revenue  service,  and  sent  to  Cal.,  where  he  found  the  service  had  been  reduced 
and  himself  discharged.  He  then  became  reporter  for  the  convention.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  secret  treasury  agent,  and  emyloyed  to  report  upon  mines. 
His  last  appointment  was  as  minister  to  China.  His  death  occurred  in  Dec 
1876. 
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was  William  M.  Gwin.  On  the  other  the  loose-jointed, 
honest,  but  blatant  and  unkempt  McCarver,  whom 
we  have  known  m  Oregon.  Another  kind  of  south- 
erner was  Benjamin  P.  Moore,  who  had  migrated 
from  Florida  through  Texas,  carried  a  huge  bowie- 
knife,  and  was  usually  half  drunk."  Joel  P.  Walker 
we  have  seen  coming  overland  in  1840  and  1841  with 
his  family  and  household  gods,  first  to  Oregon  and 
then  to  California,  a  pioneer  of  pioneers;  Charles  T. 
B0bts  of  Virginia,  who  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  an 
earnest  southerner;  James  M.  Jones,  a  young  man,  a 
fine  linguist,  and  good  lawyer,  who  was  United  States 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of  California 
after  the  admission  of  California,  and  who  died  in  1851 
of  consumption,  at  San  Jos^,'^  an  extreme  southerner 
in  his  views,  fully  believing  in  and  insisting  on  the 
divine  right  of  slave-holders  to  the  labor  of  the  African 
race;  the  genial  and  scholarly  O.  M.  Wozencraft, 
William  E.  Shannon,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  a 
lawyer, who  introduced  that  section  in  the  bill  of  rights 
which  made  California  a  free  state — borrowed,  it  is 
true,  but  as  illustrious  and  imperishable  as  it  is  Ameri- 
can.® 

On  the  1st  of  the  month  the  members  present  met 
in  Colton  hall  to  adjourn  to  the  3d.  Some  debate 
was  had  on  the  apportionment  as  it  had  been  made, 
the  election  as  it  stood,  and  the  justice  of  increasing 
the  delegation  from  several  districts,  which  was  finally 
admitted,  when  forty-eight  instead  of  thirty-seven 
members  were  received.**     Of  these,  fourteen  were 

*>  Foster,  Angelea  m  1847,  MS.,  17;  Croiby,  Events  in  Cat,  MS.,  47.  In  1852 
Moore  received  the  whig  nominatiaii  for  conffress  but  was  defeated.  As  a 
criminal  lawyer  he  waa  somewhat  noted.  He  several  times  represented 
Taolumne  ca  in  the  legislatare.  He  died  Jan.  2,  1866,  at  Stockton.  Pajaro 
Timfs,  Jan.  13,  1866;  HavUah  Courier,  Jan.  12, 1867. 

^Burnett,  RecolL,  MS.,  ii  255-67;  Chdn,  Mem,,  MS.,  14. 

^MeCleUan,  Repub.  in  Amer.,  115-16.  Shannon  came  to  the  U.  S.  in 
1890  at  the  age  of  7  years,  his  father  settling  in  Steuben  oo.,  K.  Y.  He  studied 
law,  but  joined  the  N.  Y.  reg.  for  Cal.  in  1846.  He  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  in  1850,  and  died  of  cholera  Nov.  13th  of  that  year.  Sac.  Transeript, 
"Sov.  14,  1860;  ShucJt*s  Bepres.  Men,  853-4;  San  Jos^  Pioneer,  March,  30,  1878. 

*The  rule  under  whicn  the  additional  delegates  were  admitted  was  that 
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lawyers,  twelve  farmers,  seven  merchants.  The  re- 
mainder were  engineers,  bankers,  physicians,  and  print- 

every  one  having  received  over  100  votes  in  his  district  should  be  a  member. 
The  list  of  regular  delegates  stood  as  follows: 

Names.  Nativity.  Residence.  Age. 

John  A.  Sutter Switzerland 47 

H.  W.  Halleck     New  York  .  ...Monterey 32 

William  M.  Gwin Tennessee San  Francisco 44 

William  M.  Steuart Maryland San  Francises ....  49 

Joseph  Hobom.. Maryland   . . .  .San  Francisco. . .  .39 

Thomas  L.  Vermeule New  Jersey .   . .  .35 

O.  M.  Wozencraft. Ohio San  Joaquin 34 

B.  F.  Moore Florida San  Joaquin 29 

William  K  Shannon New  York  ....  Sacramento 27 

Winfield  S.  Sherwood. New  York  ....  Sacramento 32 

Elam  Brown ..Now  York  ....San  Jose 52 

Joseph  Aram New  York  . . .  .San  Jos^ 39 

J.  D.  Hoppo .Maryland San  Jos^ 35 

John  McI)ougaL Ohio Sutter 32 

Elisha  0.  Crosby New  York  . . .  .Vernon 34 

H.  K.  DimmicK. New  York  . . .  .San  Jose 34 

Julian  Hanks.*. Connecticut.. . .  San  Jos^ 39 

M.  M.  McCaryer Kentuckv.   .  . .  Sacramento 42 

Francis  J.  Iip|>itt. Rhode  Island    San  Francisco. ... 37 

Rodman  M.  rrice Massachusetts  .Monterey 47 

Thomas  0.  Larkin New  York. ....  San  Francisco. ...  36 

Louis  Dent. .  i* .Missouri Monterey 26 

Henry  Hill . .  1 Virginia Monterey. 33 

Charles  T.  Betts Virginia Monterey. 40 

Myron  Norton Vermont San  Francisco. . .  .27 

James  M.  Jones Kentucky San  Joaquin 25 

Pedro  Sainsevain Bordeaux San  Jose. .    26 

Jose  M.  Covarrubias France Santa  Barbara. .  ..41 

Antonio  M.  Pico California. ....  San  Jos6 40 

Jacinto  Rodriguez. California. ....  Monterey   ......  36 

Stephen  G.  Foster Maine Los  Angeles 28 

Henry  A.  Tefft New  York. ....  San  Luis  Obispo  .  26 

J.  M.  H.  Hollingsworth.'.  .Maryland San  Joaquin 25, 

Abel  Steams. Massachusetts  .Los  Angeles 5ll 

Hugh  Reid Scotland San  Gabriel 38 

Benjamin  S.  Lippincott. . .  .New  York San  Joaquin 34 

Joel  P.  Walker Virginia Sonoma. 52 

Jacob  R.  Snyder Pennslyvania . .  Sacramento 34 

Lansford  W.  Hastings. . .  .  .Ohio. Sacramento 30 

Pablo  de  la  Guerra California    . . .  .Santa Barbara 30 

M.  (t.  V.allejo California.    .  .  .Sonoma 42 

Jose  Antonio  Carrillo.  . , . .  California. ....  Los  Angeles 53 

Manuel  Domiiiguez California. . .  , .  Los  Angeles 46 

Robert  Semple Kentucky Benicia 42 

Pacificus  Ord Maryland Monterey 33 

Edward  Gilbert New  York San  Francisco 27 

A.  J.  Ellis New  York Saa  Francisco. . .  .33 

Miguel  de  Pedrorena Spain San  Diego 41 

8.  F,  Bulletin,  May  25,  1878;  Mendocino  Co.  HutL,  292-7;  Bi-owne,  ConstU, 
DefxUes,  An.  8.  F.y  133-7;  8an  Jooupdn  Co,  Hist.,  22-3;  AUimeda  Co.  Hist. 
Atlas,  13;  Yuba  Co.  Hist.,  37-8;  James  Queen  and  W.  Lacy  were  elected 
*  additional  delegates*  to  represent  Sac.  Sutter  Co.  Hist.,  26;  Ezquer,  Mem., 
31-2;  8.  F.  Post,  June  26,  1886. 
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ers/°  These  professions  did  not  prevent  their  being 
miners  any  more  than  it  disqualified  them  from  legis- 
lation, and  nothing  but  crime  bars  the  American  from 
that  privilege.  AH  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  all  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  patriotic  according  to  their  light, 
albeit  their  light  was  colored  more  or  less  by  local 

Erejudices.    To  be  a  patriot,  a  man  must  be  prejudiced ; 
ut  the  respect  we  accord  to  his  patriotism  depends 
upon  the  breadth  or  quality  of  his  bias. 

As  I  have  remarked,  the  northern  spirit  was  pre- 
pared to  array  itself,  if  necessary,  against  any  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  chivalry  in  the  convention, 
whose  pretensions  to  the  divine  right  to  rule  displayed 
itself,  not  only  upon  slave  soil,  but  was  carried  into 
the  national  senate  chamber,  and  had  already  flaunted 
itself  rather  indiscreetly  in  Californfa.  While  the 
choice  of  a  president  was  under  discussion,  Snyder 
took  oc<»sion  to  state  in  a  facetious  and  yet  pointed 
manner  that  Mr  Gwin  had  come  down  prepared  to  be 
president,  and  had  also  a  constitution  in  his  pocket 
which  the  delegates  would  be  expected  to  adopt,  sec- 
tion by  section.'^  Both  Snyder  s  remarks  and  G win's 
denial  were  received  with  laughter,  but  the  hint  was 
not  lost.  Snyder  proposed  Doctor  Semple  for  presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  and  the  pioneer  printer  of 
Monterey,  a  giant  in  height  if  not  in  intellect,  was 
duly  elected.  He  was  a  large-hearted  and  measur- 
ably astute  man,  with  tact  enough  to  preside  well, 
and  as  much  wisdom  in  debate  as  his  fellows."^ 

The  chosen  reporter  of  the  convention,  J.  Ross 
Browne,  had  a  commission  to  establish  post-offices, 
and  established  one  at  San  Jos^  before  the  conven- 
tion,   and    none   anywhere    afterward.     William   G. 

^^ Overland  MantJily,  ix.  14-16;  Simotdn,  Grand  Quest.,  320-3. 

^^  Cro^n/t  EvetUa  in  CaL,  MS.,  38-40.  This  was  true;  but  it  was  the  consti- 
tatioa  of  Iowa. 

^^  Gwin  explains  that  it  was  the  distrust  of  the  native-1)om  members  that 
defeated  him.  They  attributed  to  him  '  the  most  dangerous  designs  upon 
their  property,  in  the  formation  of  a  state  government.'  Jlenioire,  MS.,  1 1. 

''^Royrey  California,  62;   CoUon,   Three  Years,  32;   Sherman^  Mem.^  i-.  78jl, 
Capron,  47-S. 

Hist  Cal.,  Vol.  VL    19 
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Marcy  was  selected  secretary ;  Caleb  Lyon,  of  Lyons- 
dale,  first  assistant,  and  J.  G.  Field,  second  assistant 
secretaries.  William  Hartnell  was  employed  to  inter- 
pret for  the  Spanish  members.  Chaplains  were  at 
hand.  Padre  Ramirez  and  S.  H.  Willey  alternating 
with  the  refugee  superior  of  the  Lower  California  mis- 
siona.  Igo«;ilArreria„es." 

Thus  equipped  the  delegates  proceeded  harmoniously 
with  their  work.  They  did  not  pretend  to  originate 
a  constitution ;  they  carefully  compared  those  of  the 
several  states  with  whose  workings  they  were  familiar, 
and  borrowed  from  each  what  was  best  and  most  ap- 
plicable, or  could  be  most  easily  made  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  California,  all  of  which,  by  amend- 
ments frequently  suggested,  became  modelled  into  a 
new  and  nearly  faultless  instrument. 

To  the  surprise  of  northern  men,  no  objection  was 
made  by  the  southerners  to  that  section  in  the  bill  of 
rights  which  declared  that  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude,^^  except  in  punishment  of  crime, 
should  ever  be  tolerated  in  the  state.  It  was  not  in 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee^*  having  it  in 

^^Brtntme,  L.  Cal,  61;   Willq/'e  Thirty  Years,  32. 

^^  The  temper  of  the  majority  was  understood.  As  early  as  1848  the  qnes- 
tion  was  discussed  in  Cal.  iu  relation  to  its  future.  The  editor  of  the  Cali- 
Jbmian,  in  May  of  that  year,  declares  that  he  echoes  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  California  in  sayinff  that '  slavery  is  neither  needed  nor  desired  here, 
and  that  if  their  voices  coulcT  be  heard  in  the  halls  of  our  national  legislature, 
it  would  be  as  the  voice  of  one  man; '  rather  than  put  this  blighting  curse  upon 
us,  let  us  remain  as  we  are,  unacknowledged,  unaided.'  A  correspondent, 
signing  himself  G.  C.  H.,  in  the  same  journal  of  Nov.  4,  1848,  writes:  *  If 
white  labor  is  too  hich  for  agriculture,  laborers  on  contract  may  be  brought 
from  China,  or  elsewhere,  who  if  well  treated  will  work  faithfully  for  low 
wages.*  Buckelcw,  in  the  issue  of  March  15,  1848,  said:  'We  have  not  heard 
one  of  our  acquaintance  in  this  country  advocate  the  measure,  and  we  are 
•  almost  certain  tliat  97*100  of  the  present  population  are  opposed  to  it.'  '  We 
left  the  slave  states, '  remarked  the  editor  again,  '  because  we  did  not  like  to 
bring  up  a  family  in  a  miserable,  can't-help-one'a-self  condition,'  and  dearly 
as  he  loved  the  union  he  should  prefer  Cal.  independent  to  seeing  her  a  slave 
state.  The  AT.  Y,  Express  of  Sept.  10,  1848,  thought  the  immigration  would 
settle  the  Question,  it  did  not  change  the  sentiment,  except  to  add  rather 
more  friends  of  slavery  to  the  population,  but  still  with  a  majority  against  it. 
On  the  8th  of  Jan.,  1849,  a  mass  meeting  in  Sac.  passed  resolutions  opposing 
slavery.     This  was  the  first  public  expression  of  the  kind. 

^'Gwin  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  constitution.  Norton,  Uill, 
Poster,  De  la  Guerra,  Rodriguez,  Tefft,  Covarrubias,  Dent,  Halleck,  Dim- 
mick,  Hoppe,  Vallejo,  Wallter,  Snyder,  Sherwoo<l,  Lippincott,  and  Moore 
constituted  the  committee.  Browne^  ConstU.  Debates^  29. 
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charge,  but  when  offered  by  Shannon  was  unanimously 
adopted.  Gwin  had  set  out  on  the  road  to  the  United 
States  senate,^  and  could  not  afford  to  raise  any 
troublesome  questions ;  and  most  of  the  southern  men 
among  the  delegates  having  office  in  view  were  sim- 
ilarly situated.  Some  of  them  hoped  to  regain  all 
that  they  lost  when  they  came  to  the  subject  of 
boundary.  Let  northern  California  be  a  free  state; 
out  of  the  remainder  of  the  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico  half  a  dozen  slave  states  might  be  made. 

But  the  African,  a  veritable  Banquo's  ghost,  would 
not  down,  even  when  as  fairly  treated  as  I  have 
shown ;  and  McCarver  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  a 
section  preventing  free  negroes  from  coming  to  or 
residing  in  the  state.  It  was  adroitly  laid-  to  rest  by 
Green,  who  persuaded  McCarver  that  his  proposed 
section  properly  belonged  in  the  legislative  chapter  of 
the  constitution,  where,  however,  it  never  appeared. 

The  boundary  was  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  intro- 
ducing the  question  of  slavery  in  an  unexpected  phase. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  boundary  included  in 
the  proposed  state  all  the  territory  between  the  line 
established  by  the  treaty  of  1848  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  on  the  south,  and  the  parallel  of 
42**  on  the  north,  and  west  of  the  116th  meridian  of 
longitude.  McDougal,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
differed  from  it,  and  proposed  the  105th  meridian  as 
the  eastern  boundary,  taking  in  all  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico  by  the  recent  treaty,  and  a  portion  of 
the  former  Louisiana  territory  besides.  Semple  was 
in  favor  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  the  eastern  boundary, 
but  proposed  leaving  it  open  for  congress  to  decide. 
Gwin  took  a  little  less,  naming  for  the  eastern  line  the 
boundary  between  California  and  New  Mexico,  as  laid 

^Gwin  says  in  his  Memoir$f  MS.,  5,  that  on  the  day  of  Prest  Taylor^s 
funeral  he  met  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  front  of  the  Willard's  Hotel,  and  in- 
formed him  that  on  the  morrow  he  should  be  en  route  for  California,  which 
by  the  failure  of  congress  to  give  it  a  territorial  government,  would  be  forced 
to  make  itself  a  state,  to  urge  that  policy  and  to  become  a  candidate  for 
U.  S.  senator;  and  that  within  a  year  ne  would  present  his  credentials.  He 
was  enabled  to  keep  his  word. 
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down  on  Preuss'  map  of  Oregon  and  California  from 
the  survey  of  Fremont  and  othera.  Halleck  suggested 
giving  the  legislature  power  to  accede  to  any  proposi- 
tion of  congress  which  did  not  throw  the  eastern  line 
west  of  the  Sierra;  to  which  Gwin  agreed.  "If  we 
include  territory  enough  for  several  stetes,"  said  the 
latter," it  is  competent  for  the  people  and  the  state  of 
California  to  divide  it  hereafter."  He  thought  the 
fact  that  a  great  portion  of  the  territory  was  unex- 
plored, and  that  the  Mormons  had  already  applied  for 
a  territorial  government,  should  not  prevent  them  from 
including  the  whole  area  named.  Then  arose  McCar- 
ver,  and  declared  it  the  duty  of  the  house  to  fix  a 
permanent  boundary,  both  that  they  might  know 
definitely  w^hat  they  were  to  have,  and  to  prevent  the 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question  in  the  event  of  a  fu- 
ture division  of  "territory  enough  for  several  states." 
Shannon  proposed  nearly  the  line  which  was  finally 
adopted  for  California,  which  he  said  included  "every 
prominent  and  valuable  point  in  the  territory;  every 
point  which  is  of  any  real  value  to  the  state ;"  and  in- 
sisted upon  fixing  the  boundary  in  the  constitution. 
"  I  believe,  if  we  do  not,  it  will  occasion  in  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  a  tremendous  struggle,"  said  he; 
and  gave  good  reasons  for  so  believing.  "The  slave- 
holding  states  of  the  south  will  undoubtedly  strive 
their  utmost  to  exclude  as  much  of  that  territory  a 5 
they  can,  and  contract  the  limits  of  the  new  free  state 
within  the  smallest  possible  bounds.  They  will  nat- 
urally desire  to  leave  open  as  large  a  tract  of  country 
as  they  can  for  the  introduction  of  slavery  hereafter 
The  northern  states  will  oppose  it  [the  constitution], 
because  that  question  is  left  open" — and  so  the  admis- 
sion of  California  would  be  long  delayed,  whereas  the 
thing  they  all  most  desired  was  that  there  should  be 
no  delay.  Hastings  also  took  this  view.  "  The  south 
will  readily  see  that  the  object  [of  Gwin's  boundary] 
is  to  force  the  settlement  of  the  question  [slaveryj 
The  south  will  never  agree  to  it.     It  raises  the  ques- 
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tion  in  all  its  bitterness  and  in  its  worse  form,  before 
concrress." 

These  remarks  aroused  Betts,  who  plunged  into  the 
controversy :  **  I  understand  now,  from  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen that  constitute  the  new  firm  of  Gwin  and  Hal- 
leck — the  gentleman  from  Monterey^— who  avows  at 
last  the  reason  for  extending  this  eastern  boundary  be- 
yond the  natural  limits  of  California,  that  it  will  settle 
in  the  United  States  the  Question  of  slavery  over  a 
district  beyond  our  reasonable  and  proper  limits,  which 
we  do  not  want,  but  which  we  take  in  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  further  dispute  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  that  territory.  It  has  been  well  asked  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  suppose  that  southern  men  can  be  asleep 
when  such  a  proposition  is  sounded  in  their  ears.  Sir, 
the  avowal  of  this  doctrine  on  the  floor  of  this  house 
necessarily  and  of  itself  excites  feelings  that  I  had 
hoped  might  be  permitted  to  slumber  in  my  breast 
wliile  I  was  a  resident  of  California.  But  it  is  not  to 
be.  This  harrowing  and  distracting  question  of  the 
riorhts  of  the  south  and  the  atjfo^ressions  of  the  north 
— this  agitating  question  of  slavery — is  to  be  intro- 
duced here.  .  . .  Why  not  indirectly  settle  it  by  extend- 
ing your  limits  to  the  Mississippi?  Why  not  include 
the  island  of  Cuba,  a  future  acquisition  of  territory 
that  we  may  one  day  or  other  obtain,  and  forever  settle 
this  question  by  our  action  here  ?"  And  then  he  gave 
his  reasons  for  fixinof  a  boundarv,  and  not  a  too  exten- 
sive  one,  urging  the  greater  political  power  of  small 
states. 

McDougal  seems  to  have  been  enlightened  by  the 
discussion,  and  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  present 
his  views;  this  being  his  first  attempt  to  deliver  any 
kind  of  argument  in  a  deliberative  body.  He  was  now 
opposed  to  taking  in  the  country  east  of  the  Sierra, 
which  he  had  first  advocated.  **The  people  may 
change  their  notions  about  slavery  after  tliey  got  hold 
of  the  territ<3ry ;  they  may  assemble  in  convention  and 
adopt  slavery.     It  leaves  this    hole    oj)en.     You    at 
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once  acquire  the  sole  coDtrol  over  this  confederacy  for 
time  immemorial  We  do  not  wish  to  give  you  this 
power,  because  other  subjects,  as  important  as  that  of 
slavery,  may  arise  in  this  government,  and  you  woidd 
have  power  alone  to  contrm  them.  And  another  very 
good  reason,  which  they  might  urge  with  a  great  deal 
of  plausibility :  Suppose  this  state  should  have  this 
immense  population,  this  immense  representation — 
suppose,  like  South  Carolina,  she  should  undertake  to 
act  independently,  and  recede  from  the  confederacy — 
she  could  do  it,  having  the  physical  and  all  otiier 
powers  to  do  it.  If,  therefore,  we  adopt  this  line,  I 
am  very  sure  it  will  be  sent  back  to  us.  We  will  have 
to  call  another  convention  and  adopt  other  lines  to  suit 
the  views  of  congress.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  no 
Hw.  We  are  in  the  same  chaotic  condition  that  we 
^  :  *e  now  in.  And  that  is  the  very  thing,  Mr  Chair- 
man, if  the  secret  was  known,  which  I  apprehend  they 
.vant  to  do.  They  want  a  constitution  presented  to 
congress  so  objectionable  that  it  will  be  thrown  back 
for  another  convention.  Gentlemen  have  risen  on 
this  floor  and  stated  that  they  had  received  letters 
from  the  south,  and  that  they  knew  of  many  others 
who  want  to  bring  their  slaves  here  and  work  them 
for  a  short  period  in  the  mines,  and  then  emancipate 
them.  If  this  constitution  is  thrown  back  upon  us 
for  reconsideration,  it  leaves  them  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  their  slaves  here.  It  is  what  they  desire  to 
do,  to  create  some  strongly  objectionable  feature  in 
the  constitution  in  order  that  they  may  bring  their 
slaves  here  and  work  them  three  months.  They  will 
even  then  get  more  than  they  can  get  for  them  in  the 
states.  I  look  upon  that  as  the  result  if  we  send  our 
constitution  to  congress  with  a  boundary  so  objection- 
able as  this.  We  will  have  herds  of  slaves  thrown 
upon  us — people  totally  incapable  of  self-government; 
and  they  are  so  far  from  the  mother  country  that  we 
can  never  get  rid  of  them;  and  we  will  have  an  evil 
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imposed  upon  us  that  will  be  a  curse  to  California  as 
lon^  as  she  exists." 

What  McDougal's  speech  lacked  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric  it  supplied  in  facts,  and  was  therefore  of 
value.  After  some  further  remarks  on  both  sides, 
Semple  related  a  conversation  he  had  held  with 
Thomas  Butler  King,  who  had  said:  "For  God's 
sake,  leave  us  no  territory  to  legislate  upon  in  con- 
gress;" whereupon  Betts  repudiated  the  iaea  of  King 
a3  an  exponent  of  the  wishes  of  congress.  Norton 
spoke  in  favor  of  Gwin's  boundary;  Sutter  of  that  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  except  that  he  suggested 
the  southern  line  to  be  the  confluence  of  the  Gila 
River  with  the  Colorado,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
trade  of  the  people  of  San  Diego  with  Sonora  and 
New  Mexico. 

The  debates  waxed  warm,  and  Shannon  took  occa- 
sion to  say  that  King  did  not  utter  the  sentiments  of 
the  entire  congress.  '*  The  secret  of  it  is  this,"  said  he, 
"that  the  cabinet  of  the  United  States  have  found 
themselves  in  difficulty  about  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and 
Mr  Thomas  Butler  King — it  may  be  others — is  sent 
here,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  people  of  California  to  form  a  state  government, 
and  in  the  next  place  to  include  the  entire  territory. 
Sir,  it  is  a  political  quarrel  at  home  into  which  they 
wish  to  drag  the  new  state  of  California.  For  my 
part  I  wish  to  keep  as  far  away  from  such  rocks  and 
breakers  as  possible.  Let  the  president  and  his 
cabinet  shoulder  their  own  difficulties.  I  have  no 
desire  to  see  California  dragged  into  any  political 
quarrel.  Are  these  the  high  authorities  to  which  we 
should  so  reverentially  bow?  I  think  not.  I  believe 
they  speak  but  their  own  sentiments,  or  his  own  senti- 
ments, or  the  sentiments  of  the  cabinet.  Besides,  sir, 
I  always  wish  to  watch  a  political  agent;  I  would 
always  be  careful  of  men  of  that  description." 

When  Carrillo  had  spoken,  through  an  interpreter, 
in  favor  of  comprehending  in  the  state  of  California 
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all  the  country  assigned  by  the  Spanish  government 
to  the  province  of  Upper  California,  in  1768,  and  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  Mexico,  upon  the  ground  that  they 
had  no  right  to  leave  any  part  of  the  people  without 
government,  Betts  raised  a  new  point,  which  was  that 
the  convention  had  been  called  by  proclamation  of 
General  Riley  to  represent  the  ten  districts  there 
named,  and  all  lying  west  of  the  Sierra.  How,  then, 
could  they  represent  any  more?  Some  of  them  had 
received  a  hundred  votes;  he  but  ninety-six;  how 
could  they  assume  to  legislate  for  30,000  Mormons  at 
Salt  Lake  ? 

The  subject  occupied  several  days  in  debate,  and 
was  laid  aside  to  be  brought  up  two  weeks  later,  when 
it  came  near  wrecking  the  constitution  altogether; 
but  after  a  scene  of  wild  confusion,  and  the  rejection 
of  several  amendments,  a  compromise  offered -by  Jones 
was  adopted  fixing  the  eastern  boundary  on  the  r20th 
meridian  from  the  Oregon  line  to  the  39th  parallel, 
runninor  thence  to  the  Colorado  River  in  a  straio^ht 
line  south-easterly,  to  the  intersection  of  the  35th  par- 
allel; and  thence  down  tlio  middle  of  the  channel  to 
the  boundary  established  between  the  United  States 
and  jMexico  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  A 
proviso  was  attached  that  should  congress  refuse  to 
admit  the  state  with  that  boundary,  then  it  should 
include  all  the  territory  as  far  east  as  the  boundary 
line  of  New  Mexico,  as  drawn  by  Preuss  from  the 
surveys  of  Fremont  and  others.  In  this  form  it  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  seven. 

No  other  subject  engendered  much  controversy,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  **  slavish  copying  "  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  New  York  and  Iowa,  which  indeed  was 
the  highest  wisdom.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  every  white  male  citizen  of  Mex- 
ico who  had  chosen  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  under  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1848,  of  the  a<xo 
of  twenty-four  years,  and  who  had  resided  six  months 
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in  the  state  preceding  the  election,  and  thirty-  days  in 
the  district  in  which  he  claimed  his  vote,  was  eligible. 
A  proviso  permitted  the  legislature  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  admit  to  suffrage  Indians  or  the  descendants 
of  Indians,  in  special  cases  as  that  body  might  deem 
proper,  a  concession  to  the  native  Californians."^ 

The  questions  of  corporations  and  state  debt,  and  of 
taxation,  received  much  attention  from  the  convention, 
which  restricted  the  legislature  in  its  power  to  create 
corporations  by  special  act,  or  to  charter  banks,  leav- 
ing it  to  form  general  laws  under  which  associations 
might  be  formed  for  the  deposit  of  gold  and  silver 
only,  but  without  the  power  to  issue  paper  of  any 
kind.  The  legislature  was  also  restricted  from  creat- 
ing a  state  debt  exceeding  the  amount  of  $300,000, 
unless  in  the  case  of  war;  but  it  might  pass  a  law 
authorizing  a  greater  expenditure  for  some  special 
object,  by  providing  ways  and  means  exclusive  of  a 
loan  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  Lot- 
teries were  also  prohibited  as  dangerous  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people. 

It  was  impossible  to  avoid  saying  in  the  constitu- 
tion that  taxation  should  be  equal ;  but  the  delegates 
from  that  portion  of  the  state  covered  by  Spanish 
grants  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  subjecting 
their  real  estate  to  taxation,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
pi^pulation,  who  had  no  real  estate  nor  anything  that 
could  be  taxed,  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  government 
for  which  they,  the  Mexican  population,  paid.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  the  assessors  and  boards  of 
supervisors  were  to  be  elected  by  the  voters  in  the 
county  or  town  in  which  the  property  was  situated, 
and  consequently  influenced  by  them.  This  provis- 
ion was  a  defect  of  which  the  constitution-makers 
were  conscious,  but  for  which  at  that  time  there 
seemed  no  remedy.  Some  guaranty  against  oppress- 
ive taxation  was  required,  and  none   better  offered, 

'^5?*tter,  Antobuyj.f  198-9;  Brmone,  ConstiL  Debates,  179-80;  OimUf  Memoir^ 
MS..  16. 
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althouffli  it  was  plain  that  as  the  provision  stood,  it 
could  be  made  to  protect  the  great  and  oppress  the 
small  land-holders. 

The  legislature  was  forbidden  to  grant  diyocces,  and 
was  required  to  pass  a  homestead  law.  All  property, 
real  and  personal^  of  married  women,  owned  at  the 
date  of  marriage  or  afterward  acquired  by  gift,  devise, 
or  inheritancefwas  made  separate  prop^y,  and  the 
legislature  was  enjoined  to  pass  laws  for  its  registra- 
tion; and  other  laws  clearly  defining  the  rights  of 
wives  in  relation  to  property  and  other  matters. 

With  regard  to  education,  the  l^islature  was  re- 
quired to  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by 
which  a  school  should  be  kept  up  in  each  district 
three  months  in  the  year;  and  any  district  neglecting 
to  sustain  such  a  school  should  be  deprived  of  its  TOt>- 
portion  of  the  public  fund  during  such  neglect.  The 
support  of  common  schools  was  expected  to  be  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lands  with  which  the  state  was  in  the 
future  to  be  supplied  by  congress.  The  position  of 
California  was  quite  unlike  that  of  other  members  of 
the  United  States  when  demanding  admission,  having 
passed  through  no  territorial  period,  and  having  no 
land  laws.  Considerable  time  would  elapse  before  it 
could  be  known  how  land  matters  stood,  how  much 
belonged  to  the  former  inhabitants,  the  nature  of 
their  titles,  and  other  questions  likely  to  arise.  But 
the  frainers  of  the  constitution  could  only  proceed 
upon  the  ground  that  congress  would  not  be  less 
bountiful  to  California  in  the  matter  of  school  land 
than  it  had  been  to  Oregon  and  Minnesota.^*     Has- 

^  I  havo  boen  at  some  trouble  to  find  who  first  suflgested  our  present  lib- 
eral school  land  law.  It  seems  that  in  1846  James  ILPiper,  acting  oommis- 
sioner  of  the  gen.  land  office,  made  a  report  to  Robt  J.  Walker,  sec.  of  the 
treasury,  on  the  *  expediency  of  making  further  provision  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  in  land,'  saying  that  it  was  attracting  much  attention,  and 
WM  certainly  worthy  of  the  most  favorable  consideration.  '  Those  states  are 
sparsely  settled  by  an  active,  industrious,  and  enterprising^  people;  who,  how- 
ever, may  not  have  sufficient  means,  independent  of  their  support,  to  endow 
or  maintain  public  schools.  In  aid  to  this  important  matter,  congress,  at  the 
commencement  of  our  land  system,  and  when  the  reins  of  government  were 
held  bv  the  sages  of  the  revolution,  set  apart  one  section  out  of  every  town- 
ship of  3C  sq.  miles.    At  that  early  day,  this  provision  doubtless  app^tfed 
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tings  made  an  effort  to  have  the  obligatory  school  term 
extended  to  six  months ;  but  Gwin  and  Dimmick  op- 
posed the  amendment,  and  it  was  lost  The  legisla- 
ture was  required  to  take  measures  for  the  protection, 
improvement,  and  disposition  of  such  lands  as  congress 
should  grant  for  the  use  of  a  university,  and  to  secure 
the  funds  arising  therefrom ;  and  should  **  encourage 
by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of  intellectual, 
scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement." 

As  to  the  government  of  the  state,  its  executive  de- 
partment consisted  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney- 
general,  and  surveyor-general ;  the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor to  be  elected  by  the  people;  the 
secretary  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the 
other  officers  chosen  by  consent  of  the  senate,  and 
the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature. 
The  judiciary  department  was  elective,*^  and  consisted 
of  a  supreme  court,  district  courts,  county  courts,  and 
justices  of  the  peace. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  provisions  was  one  dis- 
franchising any  one  who  should  fight  a  duel  with  deadly 
weapons,  or  assist  in  any  manner  at  a  duel.^^     The 

munificent,  bat  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  inadequate. '  He  recommended 
further  grants.  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  9,  vol.  ii.,  29th  cong.,  2d  seas.  Walker  sent  the 
report  to  John  W.  Davis,  speaker  of  the  house.  In  the  report  of  sec.  Walker 
for  Dec.  1847|  he  refers  to  tne  subject  again;  and  recommends  *  the  ^rant  of  a 
school  section  in  the  centre  of  every  quarter  of  a  township,  which  would 
bring  the  school-house  within  a  point  not  exceediiis  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  most  remote  inhabitant  of  such  qr  township. '  This  applied  first  to  Ore- 
gon, which  was  then  under  consideration  as  to  land  donations,  i/.  Ex,  Doc., 
6,  p.  10  of  Kept  of  Sec  Treas.,  29th  cong.,  1st  sess.  Addressed  to  Hon.  Robt 
C.  Winthop,  speaker  of  the  house.  In  1848,  Walker  again  recommends  the 
grant  of  4  sections  in  every  township  for  school  purposes,  *  in  each  of  the  new 
states,'  mentioning  however,  Or.,  CaL,  and  New  Mexico.  H.  Ex  Doc.,  7, 
vol.  iL,  30th  cong.,  2d  sess.  The  committee  to  which  it  was  referred  finally 
decided  upon  two  sections  to  every  township.  Gwin  quoted  from  Walker  8 
report.  Browtie,  ConstU,  Debutes,  207 

^  Du  Hailly,  in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Feb  1,  1859,  608-9,  remarks 
upon  the  judiciary  being  subject  to  the  caprices  and  instabilities  of  elections 
at  short  intervals.  There  were  seven  in  the  convention  opposed  to  it*  among 
whom  was  Crosby.  Events  in  Col.,  MS.,  44. 

"  During  the  discussions  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  Jones  and  Tefft 
had  a  wordy  encounter  which  nearly  resulted  in  a  bloody  one,  but  the  would- 
be  duellists  were  brought  to  a  mutual  apology  by  the  interi)ositiou  of  Owin, 
whose  knowledge  of  parliamentary  usages  was,  though  often  paraded,  really 
of  much  use  to  the  convention,  as  this  incident  illustrates 
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question  of  a  capital  was  avoided  by  requiring  the 
legislature  to  meet  at  San  Jos(5  until  removed  by  law, 
the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  being  necessary  to  its 
removal. 

Wlien  the  committee  on  finance  was  instructed  to 
report  on  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  con- 
vention, Gwin  summed  up  the  condition  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country  briefly  to  the  effect  that  the  new  state 
was  in  want  of  everything — public  buildings,  court- 
houses, jails,  roads,  bridges,  and  all  internal  improve- 
ments— prices  were  excessively  high,  there  was  not  a 
dollar  of  public  money,  nor  could  any  be  raised  but  by 
levymg  taxes  which  the  population  was  in  no  condition 
to  bear.  Ranches  were  abandoned  and  the  laborers 
gone  to  the  mines.  There  wxre  consequently  no 
crops,  and  property  that  yielded  $100,000  income 
three  years  before  was  then  yielding  nothing.  In  the 
mines  the  people  could  not  be  taxed,  having  no  prop- 
erty but  the  gold  they  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  needing 
that  to  make  improvements.  The  proposition  was  made 
to  la\'  before  congress  in  a  memorial,  to  accompany 
the  constitution,  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  call- 
ing for  support  to  a  state  government,  either  by  donat- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  domain,  or  appropriating  from 
the  moneys  collected  in  California  from  the  customs 
and  sale  of  the  public  lands  an  amount  sufficient  for 
the  object.  This  Gwin  thought  Would  not  be  objected 
to  by  conofress,  which  in  tlie  case  of  fourteen  other 
states  had  paid  the  expenses  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment for  many  years.  The  memorial  which  was 
finally  presenU*d  to  congress  with  the  constitution  did 
not  make  the  demand  proposed,  and  only  very  slightly 
alluded  to  tlie  fund  created  by  customs  collected  in 
California  while  in  its  transition  state.^'^     The  schedule 

^''  I  have  already  several  times  alluded  to  this  fniul,  Imt  without  giving  its 
entire  liistory,  wliieh  is  this:  lu  Oct.  1840,  a  Military  Contribution  tariff  was 
promulgated  by  the  president,  and  established  in  the  ports  of  C'al.  The  cus- 
toui-housea,  which  until  then  ha<l  remained  in  the  hands  of  citizens,  who 
accounted  to  the  military  governor,  or  commodore  of  the  Pacific  squadron, 
were  now  tilled  with  army  or  uavy  oliicers^  down  to  the  period  when,  peace 
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attached  to  the  main  instrument  continued  the  exist- 
ing laws  in  force  until  altered  or  repealed  by  the  legis- 

being  proclaimed,  collectors  were  appointed  by  Mason,  in  hia  position  of  gov. 
of  Cal. ,  customs  being  collected  on  all  foreign  goods  as  directed  in  the  tariff 
of  184C — the  commodore  of  the  Pacific  squadron  continuing  the  direction  of 
all  matters  relating  to  port  regulations.     'A  double  necessity/ says  Riley, 
'impelled  the  gov.  to  this  course;  the  country  was  in  pressing  need  of  these 
foreign  goods,  and  congress  had  established  no  port  of  entry  on  this  coast;  the 
want  of  a  more  complete  organization  of  the  existing  civil  govt  was  daily  in- 
creasing; and  as  congress  had  made  no  provision  for  supporting  a  territorial 
govt  in  this  country,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  create  a  fund  for  that 
purpose  from  duties  collected  on  tliese  loreign  goods.    It  is  true,  there  was  no 
law  of  congress  authorizing  the  collection  of  those  duties,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  laws  forbade  the  landing  of  the  goods  until  the  duties  were  paicL    Congress 
hod  declined  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  and  both  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  treasury  acknowledged  the  want  of  power  of  the  treasury  department 
to  collect  revenue  in  CaL     The  gov.  of  Cad.,  therefore,  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  collecting  this  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  govt  of  this  coun- 
try.'   Letter  of  Ruey  to  Col  J.  Hooker,  com'g  dept,  aast  adj. -gen.  Pacific 
division,  in  H,  Ex,  Doc,  31,  L  no.  17,  p.  814-29.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say 
that  in  the  interim  between  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  revenue  laws  over  this  country,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the 
temporary  regulations  established  by  the  executive  authority  continued  in 
force,  so  far  as  they  conflicted  with  no  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  U.  S.,  or  con- 
stitutional provisions;  at  any  rate,  that  Mason  had  communicated  his  pro- 
ceedings to  Washington,  and  met  with  no  rebuke,  from  which  he  inferred 
they  were  approved;  in  fact,  that  congress  had  entirely  ignored  the  whole 
case.     *The  reason  of  this  is  obvious:  as  congress  had  failed  to  oreanize  a 
territorial  govt  here,  all  were  aware  the  existing  govt  must  continue  lu  force, 
and  that  it  must  have  some  means  of  support.  *    Such  was  the  extraordinary 
orimn  and  history  of  the  civil  fund,  which  began  as  a  military  contribution, 
and  after  peace  was  continued  solely  by  the  wiU  of  a  military  officer,  without 
the  instructions  or  even  the  notice  of  congress,  but  which  congress  permitted 
to  1^  applied  as  the  military  governors  saw  fit  until  the  state  govt  was  estab- 
lished, and  then  diverted  into  the  U.  S.  treasury.     In  Aug.  1849,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  this  money  from  the  control  of  Riley,  and  to  place  it  at 
the  disposition  of  the  military  commander  who  had  had  *  no  responsibility  in 
its  collection,  and  who  of  right  can  exercise  no  authority  over  it.      It  was  the 
correspondence  on  this  subject  which  brought  out  the  above  statements. 
Among  other  facts  elicited  was  this,  that  when  money  was  wanted  by  the 
military  department  (formerly),  on  application  a  loan  or  temporary  transfer 
was  made  from  the  civil  funa     Halleck  also,  in  May  1849,  complained  that 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  civil  funds  separate  from  the  military  appropria- 
tions.    The  reason  was,  that  the  army  and  navy  officers  found  their  pay  so 
inadequate  to  their  expenses  as  to  force  them  to  make  calls  upon  the  civil 
fund.     That  *  grim  old  fellow,  *  Riley,  refused  to  give  up  the  money  already 
collected  under  his  administration,  and  in  his  charge,  to  Gen.  Smith,  who  had 
certainly  no  right  to  demand  it.     On  the  3d  of  Aug.  the  ^ov.  appointed  Maj. 
Robert  Allen  treasurer  of  Cal  ,  who  in  direct  violation  of  his  instructions  trans- 
ferred $35,124.79  to  the  quartermasters  department,  and  $500  to  Maj.  Fitz- 
gerald, asst  qr  master,     in  Aug.  the  amounts  due  the  civil  fund  from  the 
military  dept  was  $10,000,  transferred  to  Maj.  Hardie  for  raising  troops  in 
Or  ;  $70,000  to  Naval  Purser  Forest,  for  the  expenses  of  bringing  immigrants 
from  Lower  Cal.;  $3,600  to  Maj.  Rich,  and  $200  to  Lieut  Warren;  $10,804.50 
transferred  by  Laeut  Davidson  to  the  qr  master  and  commissary  depts,  and 
$^16.70  delivered  to  Capt.  Ingall  by  the  collector  at  San  Pedro.     Previous  to 
this,  in  1848,  Gen.  Kearny  appointed  two  sub-Indian  agents,  and  paid  them 
from  the  civil  fund,  and  there  had  been  loaned  $3,210  to  officers  of  the  navy. 
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lature,  and  transferred  all  causes  which  might  be 
pending  to  the  courts  created  by  the  constitution  on 
the  admission  of  the  state.  It  provided  for  its  ratifi- 
cation by  the  people,  at  an  election  to  be  held  Novem- 
ber 13th,  and  for  the  election  at  the  same  time  of  a 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  a  legislature,  and  two 
members  of  conm:*ess.  Should  the  constitution  be 
adopted,  the  legislature  should  assemble  at  the  seat  of 
government  on  the  1 5th  of  December,  and  proceed  to 
install  the  officers  elect,  to  choose  two  senators  to  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  negotiate  for 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  state  government. 
By  close  application  to  business,  day  and  night,®* 
the  constitution  was  brought  to  completion,  and  signed 
on  the  13th  of  October,  thirty-one  guns  being  fired 
from  the  fort  in  honor  of  the  occasion ;  the  last  one  for 
the  constitution  of  the  new  state  of  California.*^  It 
was  an  instrument  of  which  its  makers  might  justly 
be  proud ;  its  faults  being  rather  those  of  circumstance 

None  of  this  money  had  been  accounted  for  in  Auff.  1849,  nor  do  I  find  any 
evidence  that  it  ever  was  retamed  to  the  civil  fund.  In  Sept.  Riley  author- 
izjd  the  loan  of  1^,000  for  the  use  of  the  pay  dept  of  the  armv,  from  the  fund 
collected  at  Benicia.  In  Oct.  $15,000  was  loaned  Maj.  McKinstry,  for  the 
use  of  the  qr  master^s  dept;  and  for  Lieut  Derby's  use  $3,000.  One  other 
source  of  revenue,  besides  customs,  was  the  money  received  from  the  rent  of 
the  missions — unauthorized,  like  the  first — all  of  which  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
document  quoted  above.  See  also  Alta  Cal,  Dec.  15,  1849,  and  FrottCs  Hist, 
Cat. ,  485-6.  King,  on  his  arrival,  had  to  have  a  finder  in  the  pie.  He  in- 
structed the  collectors  not  to  exact  duties,  but  to  receive  deposits  at  the  door 
of  the  treasury,  subject  to  the  action  of  congress.  On  the  20th  of  June  there 
was  half  a  million  in  the  hands  of  the  quartermaster,  a  part  of  which  belonged 
to  the  revenue,  congress  having  extended  the  revenue  laws  to  Cal.  Riley  had 
always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  civil  fund  belonged  in  justice  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Cal.,  from  whom  it  had  been  collected  without  a  shadow  of  law,  and 
made  several  recommendations  on  the  subject,  some  of  which  were  that  it 
should  Im3  applied  to  school  purposes  and  to  public  improvements.  Neither 
object  ever  received  a  dollar  of  it;  but  the  money  was  ordereil  into  the  U.  S. 
treasury,  after  the  expenses  of  the  convention  were  paid  out  of  it,  which  the 
general  took  care  should  be  liberal. 

^  Among  tlie  relics  of  the  convention  preserved  is  a  candlestick  which 
served  to  help  illuminate  its  evening  sessions. 

^  Crosby  mentions  that  Sutter  had  a  great  love  for  the  noise  of  artillery, 
and  was  much  excited  by  the  discharge  of  the  cannon,  exclaiming  over  and 
over,  *This  is  the  proudest  day  I  ever  saw  ! '  CaL  Events^  MS.,  37.  The  gen- 
tle Swiss  was  mellow.  See,  further,  Sac.  Union,  Sept.  1859;  C<iL  Post  and 
PrfSfnt,  181;  S.  F,  Alta,  June  17,  1878;  Roach,  Statement,  MS.,  4;  S.  F,  Pott, 
June  29,  1878;  Taylors  Eldorado,  i.  146-56:  Frignet,  125  et  seq.;  Jfnkmt' 
U,  S.  Ex,  Ex,,  440;  Sac  Reporter,  Jan.  7,  1809;  Willey's  Per,  Mem.,  MS., 
128-34. 
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than  of  judgment.  The  heterogeneous  personnel  of 
the  convention  proved  a  safeguard  rather  than  a  draw- 
back ;  New  York  being  forced  to  consult  Mississippi, 
Maryland  to  confer  with  Vermont,  Rhode  Island  with 
Kentucky,  and  all  with  California.  Strangers  to  each 
other  when  they  met,  in  contending  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  them  they  had  become  brothers,  and  felt  like 
congratulating  each  other  on  their  mutual  achiev- 
raent®* 

Governor  Riley  had  made  no  secret  of  his  intention 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  convention  from  the  civil 
fund,  and  on  being  visited  by  the  delegates,  en  masse, 
received  them  with  his  usual  grim  humor,  and  allowed 
their  not  too  modest  demand  of  sixteei^  dollars  per  day, 
and  sixteen  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  of  travel  in 
coming  and  returning.  The  reporter  of  the  proceed- 
ings received  $10,000,  he  contracting  to  furnish  one 
thousand  printed  and  bound  copies  in  English,  and  one 
quarter  as  many  in  Spanish,  for  that  money.  The 
nearest  newspaper  oflBce  being  in  San  Francisco,  and 
there  lacking  but  one  month  to  the  time  of  election,  a 
courier  was  despatched  post-haste  to  the  Alta  office  to 
procure  the  printing  of  copies^  for  immedia4;e  circula- 
tion for  election  purposes,  together  with  a  proclamation 
by  Governor  Riley  submitting  the  constitution  and 
an  address  to  the  people,  prepared  bv  Steuart,  and 
signed  by  the  delegates.  Then  they  all  drew  a  breath 
of  relief,  and  voted  to  have  a  ball,  in  which  men  of 
half  a  dozen  nationalities,  and  almost  as  many  shades 
of  complexion,  trod  the  giddy  mazes  of  the  dance  with 

"^  Lient  Hamilton  made  the  handaomely  engrossed  copy  of  the  constita- 
tion,  which  was  forwarded  to  congress,  for  $600.  For  the  text  of  the  funda- 
mental Kws  of  Cal.,  see  CaL  StaiiUes,  1850,  24-6;  U.  S.  Sen,  Doc  28,  viii. ;  31st 
cong.,  Ist  sess.;  U,  S,  H.  Misc.  Doc,,  44,  i.  18-34;  3l8t  cong.,  Istsess.;  V.  8, 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  39,  vii.  17;  31  st  cong.,  1st  sess.;  Broione,  Consttt.  Debates  App.^  iii.- 
xiii.;  HartneWs  Convention,  Original,  MS.,  pts.  1-16;  Am.  Quart.  Reg.,  iii.  575- 
88;  8,  L  Friend,  vii.  90;  Stmonin,  Orand  Quest.,  324-36;  Capron,  48-50;  Poly- 
neaian,  yL  110.  The  aatogntphs  of  the  siniers  are  to  be  found  in  the  museam 
of  the  Pioneer  Society,  S.T.  In  1875  omv  16  out  of  the  48  were  living,  and 
the  orator  of  the  anniversary  celebration  for  that  year  (Ross  Browne)  died  a 

•^^/Wer'*  Angeles  in  184?,  MS.,  17-18;  H.  Ex.  Doc.  31,  i.  no.  17,  p. 
845-6;  Gregory,  Omde,  11-46;   VaL,  Doc.,  35,  153-7. 
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California  sciioraA  in  striking  costumes,  whose  dark 
splendors  were  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  woman  of 
a  blonde  type  and  less  picturesque  attire. 

In  a  few  days  the  constitution  was  carried  to  every 
mining  camp  and  rancho  in  the  land.**^  Candidates 
took  the  field  for  office  under  it,  should  it  be  sanctioned 
by  the  people,  and  made  their  speeches  as  in  any 
ordinary  campaign.  The  democracy,  whose  delight  it 
always  was  to  *  organize,'  held  their  first  party  gather- 
ing in  Portsmouth  square,  San  Francisco,  October 
25th,  Alcalde  Geary  acting  as  chairman.®^  The  or- 
ganization, however,  being  suspected  to  be  a  piece  of 
political  legerdemain  to  put  in  nomination  for  congress 
a  member  of  a  clique,  some  of  the  solid,  old-fashioned 
democrats  in  attendance  offered  a  resolution  to  invite 
the  towns  in  the  interior  to  participate  in  the  nomina- 
tions, which  resolution  being  adopted,  a  convention 
was  the  result,  and  Edward  Gilbert  was  nominated 
for  that  position.  Other  democrats  gave  as  a  reason 
for  introducing  party  politics  at  this  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  state,  that  T.  Butler  King,  having  resigned 
his  place,  in  the  lower  house  of  congress,  was  aiming 
at  the  senate,  expecting  to  be  elected  by  a  no-party 
majority,  and  they  wished  to  defeat  these  aspirations.^* 

Largo  assemblages  were  held  in  Sacramento  of  the 
no-party  politicians,  the  object  of  which  was  to  select 
and  present  candidates  for  election  to  both  houses  of 
the  legislature,  and  also  to  obtain  the  United  States 
senatorship  for  some  man  of  that  district.*^     The  can- 

^'  Rather  at  a  loss  to  some  of  the  most  active  of  the  prefects  and  sub- 
prefects  whose  duty  it  was  to  disseminate  the  political  news.  Crosby  says  he 
spent  about  §1,400  for  v.hich  he  was  never  reimbursed.  Evenly  »«.('«/.,  MS., 
66;  Fermindi-z,  Doc.y  4;  Amj.  Arch.y  iii.  277-S;  TayloVy  EkloradOj  i.  159-tiO. 

^0.  P.  iSutton,  SlcMillan,  Thoa  J.  Agnew,  John  McVickar,  W.  H.  Jones, 
E.  V.  Joyce,  and  Annis  Merrill  acted  as  vice-presidents;  J.  Koss  Browne, 
Joseph  T.  Downey,  Daniel  Cronin,  and  John  H.  McGlynn  as  secretaries. 
Oakland  TramrrlpU  March  5,  1873;  Solano  Vallejo  Democrat^  Fob.  11,  1871; 
Uphaniy  Notcs^  2(5,  25. 

**  Geary,  Van  Voorhies,  an<l  Sutton  were  opposed  to  King.  Sutton,  State- 
merii,  MS.,  9.  *St  Chupostoni,'  in  Placer  TimeM^  Nov.  17,  1849,  condemns 
the  formation  of  parties,  and  says  King  *  ought  to  have  sense  enough  ncl  to 
set  the  ball  rolling. '  Polynesian^  vi.  98. 

**  A  maas  meeting  for  these  purposes  in  Sac  was  held  on  the  29th  of  Oct. 
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didates  in  the  field  for  the  executive  oflSce  were  Peter 
H.  Burnett,  William  M.  Steuart,  John  W.  Greary, 
John  A.  Sutter,  and  Winfield  S.  Sherwood.  Burnett 
was  superior  judge  at  the  time,  having  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Riley  to  that  position  on  the  13th  of 
August.  He  was  in  Monterey  during  the  session  of 
the  constitutional  convention,  and  being  satisfied  that 
it  would  go  before  the  people  and  be  adopted,  an- 
nounced himself  a  candidate  in  September,  and  re- 
turned to  San  JosiS  before  the  close  of  the  proceedings 
to  commence  a  canvass.  Sherwood*^  proposed  that 
Burnett  and  himself  should  submit  their  claims  to  a 
committee  of  mutual  friends,  who  should  decide  which 
should  withdraw;  but  this  Burnett  declined.  The 
election  showed  that  he  knew  his  strength,  the  vote 
standing:  Burnett,  6,716;  Sherwood,  3,188;  Sutter, 
2,201;  Geary,  1,475;  Steuart,  619.  The  office  of 
lieutenant-governor  was  sought  by  John  McDougal 
and  A.  M.  Winn,  the  former  being  elected. 

The  13th  of  November,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
election,  was  one  of  storm,  and  the  vote  in  consequence 
was  light.  The  population  of  California  at  this  period 
was  estimated  at  107,000;  the  number  of  Americans 
in  the  country  76,000;  of  foreigners  18,000;  of  natives 
13,000.  The  whole  vote  polled  was  12,064  for  and 
811  against  the  constitution ;  or  the  vote  of  about  one 
sixth  of  the  American  inhabitants.     It  was  a  satis- 


in  front  of  the  City  hotel;  S.  C.  Hafiti;igs,  prest;  Albert  Priest,  vice-prest; 
W.  R.  Grimshaw,  sec.;  W.  M.  Steuart,  Jolm  McDougal,  K  GUbert,  J.  R. 
Snyder,  W.  S.  Sherwood,  P.  A.  Morse,  G.  B.  Tingley,  Edward  J.  C.  Kewen. 
The  meeting  adjourned  to  the  3()th,  when  it  put  in  nomination  for  state  sena- 
tors John  Bid  well,  E.  O.  Crosby,  Henry  E.  Robinson,  and  Thos  J.  Green; 
and  for  the  assembly  Thos  J.  White,  John  F.  Williams,  R.  Gale,  E.  W.  Mc- 
Kinstry,  P.  B.  Com^'all,  George  B.  Tingley,  John  Bigler,  J.  P.  Long,  and 
John  T.  Hughes.  The  meeting  divided  and  another  nominating  committee 
reported  another  ticket,  which  was  a<lopted.  For  state  senators,  Bidwell, 
Robinson,  Crosby,  and  Harding  Biffclow.  For  assemblymen,  Cardwell, 
Cornwall,  Fowler,  Ford,  Waltlial,  W.  B.  Dickinson,  James  Green,  T.  M. 
Ames,  and  A.  K.  Berry.  Placer  Times,  Nov.  3  and  Dec.  1,  1849. 

•*  Sherwood  was  a  native  of  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.  He  had  served  in  the 
K.  Y.  legislature,  and  although  awkward  in  appearance  was  possessed  of 
good  acquirements  and  ready  wit.  He  was  still  a  young  man.  In  1852  he 
was  a  democratic  presidential  elector.  S.  F.  AUa,  July  24,  1852;  HavUaJt, 
Courier,  Jan.  12,  1867;  Tinkham,  HiaL  Stockton^  124. 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vol.  VL   20 
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factory  majoriiy  of  those  who  took  enough  interest  in 
the  future  of  the  country  to  ^o  to  the  polls.  Edward 
Gilbert  and  G-eorge  W.  Wnght  were  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  congress.  State  senators  and  represent- 
atives were  also  elected 

The  schedule  to  the  constitution  provided  that  if 
the  instrument  should  be  ratified,  the  l^slature 
should  meet  on  the  1 5th  of  December,  elect  a  presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  proceed  to  complete  the  organization 
of  that  body,  and  to  install  all  the  officers  of  state  as 
soon  as  practicable.  Three  days  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  Gk>vemor  Ililey  had  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  the  constitution  submitted 
to  the  people  in  November  to  be  '^ordained  and  estab- 
lished as  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  California." 
On  the  20th  Burnett  was  installed  governor,  General 
Ililey  having  by  proclamation  laid  down  that  office  on 
the  same  day,^*  tc^ther  with  that  of  his  secretary  of 
state,  Halleck.  The  civil  appointments  made  under 
him  expired  gradually,  as  the  state  government  came 
into  action  in  all  its  branches.^ 

The  services  of  General  Riley  to  California  were  of 
the  highest  value,  combining,  as  he  did,  in  his  admin- 
istration the  firmness  of  a  military  dictatorship,  with 
a  statesmanlike  tact  in  leading  the  people  to  tlie 
results  aimed  at  by  them,  and  in  a  manner  to  correct 
any  leaning  toward  independence,  but  uniting  them 
firmly  with  the  general  government  by  showing  them 
their  dependence  upon  it.  He  continued  to  reside  at 
Monterey  until  July  1850,  when  he  returned  to  the 

**8upp.  Padfic  News,  Dec.  27,  1849;  WUndnaton  Journal,  May  27,  1865. 
Petei*  Iialfltead,  'the  erratic  and  talented  son  of  a  distinguuhecl  father/  was 
a  candidate  for  congressman  on  the  whig  side  of  politics.  He  was  from  New 
Jersey,  and  died  in  New  York  subsequently,  being  assassinated  in  a  house  of 
ill-fame.  Omn,  Menu,  MS.,  129. 

"The  several  proclamations  are  given  entire  in  BumeU,  RecoU,,  359-60; 
Pka,  Doc,,  i.  228;  San  Luis  Ob.,  Arch,,  sec.  19;  ffaU,  Hist,  San  Josf,  218; 
HUUll,  8.  F.,  145-6.  A  thank^ving  proclamation  was  issued  by  Oov.  Riley, 
setting  apart  the  29th  day  of  Nov.  to  be  kept  in  making  a  general  and  public 
acknowledgment  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  tor  his 
kind  and  nMtering  care  during  the  year  that  was  past.  //.  Ex,  Doc,  31.  i. 
no.  17,  p.  867;  Pico,  Doe,,  L  198;  Ang.  Arch.,  iiL  281;  San  Joei  Pioneer,  June 
23,187 


^ 
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states,  bearing  with  him  tangible  proofs  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  citizens  of  that  town,  iu 
the  form  of  a  massive  gold  medal,  and  a  heavy  chain 
composed  of  nuggets  of  gold  in  their  native  shapes.** 
Thus  ended  with  a  banquet  and  a  presentation  one  of 
the  most  important  periods  through  which  the  Cali- 
fornia country  was  to  pass. 

**  These  gifts  were  presented  on  tke  occasion  of  a  farewell  banquet  given 
to  Oeneral  Riley  at  the  Pacific  honse  at  Monterey,  where  200  covers  were 
laid,  and  the  ceremonies  were  in  an  imposing  s^le.  Oen.  T.  H.  Bowen  pre- 
sided. The  city  of  Monterey  voted  him  a  medal  of  gold  weighing  one  jpound, 
which  was  presented  to  him  by  Maj.  P.  A.  Roach.  It  cost  |600.  On  one 
side  it  bore  the  arms  of  the  city;  on  the  other,  this  legend:  'Ihe  man  who 
came  to  do  his  duty,  and  who  accomplished  his  purpose,  /i.,  April  20,  1878. 
Canta  Cruz  Sentinel,  July  23,  1870;  Quigley,  Irish  Bace,  343.  Some  citizens  of 
S.  F.  had  previously  presented  him  with  a  gold  snuff-box.  Pacific  StiM,  4»axi. 
1,  185a 
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Tbm  Fnarr  Iooiblatubb— QvnnoH  or  Btavm  OinrAL— Ifxamici  ov 
LMamuLivwg  at  8am  Joai--OROAinsATioN  avd  Aceb— PsnoiniSL  or 
THs  BoDT— Stati  OinoBBS— Fitbthsr  Statb  Capital  SoHna»— Cau- 
iQwriA  IN  CovoBiw— Impxndhio  laBcma — Slaybbt  oe  No  Slavxet — 
Ainaasiox  nfio  ths  Uhioh— Cauiobicia  Ruoicn. 

The  first  legislature  of  the  state  of  California  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  senators  and  thirty-six  assemblymen. 
The  rainy  season  which  had  set  in  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober,  1849y  was  at  its  height  by  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber,  and  did  not  close  until  the  22d  of  March,  during 
which  period  thirty-six  inches  of  water  fell  upon  the 
thirsty  earth.^     The  roads  were  rendered  nearly  im- 

C sable,  and  the  means  of  travel,  otherwise  than  on 
seback,  being  limited,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  members  made  their  way  to  San  Josd  from  their 
different  districts,  no  quorum  being  present  on  the 
first  and  second  days. 

The  people  of  San  Jos<5  had  sent  as  commissioners 
Charles  White  and  James  F.  Reed  to  Monterey,  dur- 
ing tlie  session  of  the  constitutional  convention,  to 
endeavor  to  secure  the  location  of  the  capital  at  their 
town.     They  were  compelled  to  pledge  themselves  to 

{)rovide  a  suitable  building  for  the  meetings  of  the  first 
egislature,  upon  the  chance  that  the  capital  might  be 
fixed  there.     The  legislative  building  furnished  was 

^  Dr  Logan,  at  Sac,  kept  a  rain-gauge,  from  which  the  fall  for  the 
was  taken. 
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an  unfinished  box,  sixty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide, 
two  stories  in  height,  having  a  piazza  in  front.  The 
upper  story,  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  assembly,  was 
simply  one  large  room,  approached  by  a  flight  of  stairs 
from  the  senate-chamber,  a  hall  forty  by  twenty  feet 
on  the  ground-floor;  the  remainder  of  the  space  bein^ 
occupied  by  the  rooms  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
various  committees.*  For  the  first  few  weeks,  owing 
to  the  incompleteness  of  their  hall,  the  senators  held 
their  meetings  in  the  house  of  Isaac  Branham,  on  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  plaza. 

The  crudity  of  the  arrangements  occasioned  much 
dissatisfaction,  and  on  the  19th  a  bill  to  immediately 
remove  the  capital  to  Monterey  passed  its  first  read- 
ing, but  was  laid  over,  and  the  business  of  the  session 
allowed  to  proceed.'     The  senate  was  organized  on  the 

*  This  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  April  29,  1853.  8,  F.  Arffoncmt,  Dec.  1, 
1877. 

'There  being  no  county  organizations,  the  members  of  the  legiriatare  were 
elected  by  districts.  San  Diego  district  sent  to  the  senate  £.  Kirby  Chamber- 
lain; San  Joaauin,  D.  F.  Douglas,  B.  S.  Lippincott,  T.  L.  Vermeule,  Nelson 
Taylor,  and  W.  D.  Fair;  San  Jos^,  W.  R.  Bassham;  Sonoma,  M.  G.  Vallejo; 
Monterey,  Selim  E.  Wood  worth;  Santa  Barbara,  Pablo  de  la  Guerra;  Los 
Angeles,  A.  W.  Hope;  Sac.,  E.  O.  Crosby,  John  Bid  well,  H.  £.  Robinson,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  Green;  S.  F.,  N.  Bennett,  G.  B.  Post,  D.  C.  Broderick. 
Post  resigned,  and  E.  Hydenfeldt  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  Broderick 
was  not  elected  until  Jan.  1850.  Six  of  the  senators  were  from  New  York 
state;  namely,  John  Bid  well,  born  1819,  immigrated  to  Pa,  Ohio,  Mo.,  and 
thence  in  1841  to  California;  E.  O.  Crosby,  aged  34,  came  to  Cal.  in  1848;  D. 
C.  Broderick,  bom  in  D.  C,  but  brought  up  in  New  York,  came  to  Cal.  in 
1849;  B.  S.  Lippincott,  aged  34,  bom  in  New  York,  came  out  with  N.  Y. 
Vol.  from  New  Jersey;  Thomas  L.  Vermeule,  bom  in  New  York  in  1814, 
came  to  CaL  in  Nov.  1849;  he  resigne<l  his  seat;  S.  E.  Woodworth,  bom  in 
New  York  in  1815,  began  life  as  a  sailor  in  1832,  entered  the  navy  in  1838, 
came  to  Cal.  overland  through  Or.  in  1846,  resicrned  his  commission  in  Oct. 
1849,  and  was  elected  senator  for  two  years  in  Nov.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
author  of  the  '  Old  Oaken  Bucket.*  Connecticut  furnished  2  senators:  E.  K. 
Chamberlain,  bom  1805,  removed  to  New  York  in  1815,  to  Pa  in  1829,  to 
Cincinnati  subsequently,  where  he  studied  medicine,  served  during  the  Mexi- 
can war  as  army  surgeon,  and  accompanied  the  Boundary  Line  Commission 
to  Cal.  in  1849;  C.  Robinson,  born  in  Conn.,  removed  at  an  early  age  to  La, 
studied  law,  but  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  came  to  Cal.  on  the  first 
mail  steamer  in  Feb.  1849.  Cal.  furnished  2  senators:  Pablo  de  la  Guerra, 
bom  at  Santa  Birbara  in  1829.  He  entered  the  public  service  at  the  age  of 
19,  beinff  appointed  administrator-gen.,  which  position  he  held  until  1846. 
M.  G.  Vallejo  was  bom  at  Monterey  in  1807.  In  1824  he  commenced  his 
military  career  as  a  cadet,  and  served  as  lieut,  lieut-col,  and  commander  of 
northern  Cal.  He  founded  the  town  of  Sonoma.  £.  Heydenfeldt  was  bom 
in  S.  C.  in  1821,  remove<l  to  Alabama  in  1841,  to  La  in  1844,  and  to  Cal.  in 
1849.  D.  F.  Douglas  was  bom  in  Tenn.  in  1821,  removed  to  Ark.  in  1836. 
Three  years  afterward  he  fought  a  duel  with  Dr  William  Howell,  killing  his 
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17thy  K  Kirby  ChamberlaiQ  being  elected  preffident 
pro  tem.  On  the  same  day  the  assembly  elected 
Thomas  J.  White  speaker/  On  the  20th  the  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor  were  sworn  in  by  Kmible  H. 
Dimmicky  judge  of  the  court  of  first  instance  of  San 
Jos^.  Immediately  thereafter  the  le^idature  in  con- 
vention proceeded  to  the  election  of  United  States 

•Btegonict,  He  wm  impriaonad  ofrer  »  ywr,  and  wlieii  libented  igUuued  to 
Tenn.,  bat  afterward  remored  to  Miaa^  and  engaoed  in  Choetaw  q^eenlatiion, 
mored  with  theae  Indiana  aa  their  commiaaary,  oat  finally  loat  money,  and 
went  to  N.  O.,  wliere  he  waa  eleric  to  »  firm;  from  N.  O.  he  went  toTTazaa 
in  the  winter  of  1845-6,  and  in  Mez.  war  joined  Hay'a  regiments  Fttmi 
Ifez.  he  oame  to  OaL  in  1848.  W.  D.  Fair  waa  bom  in  Va,  and  oame  to 
Oal.  via  Bio  Grande  and  €Kla  roate  in  1846  from  Miaa.,  aa  pnaidaBt  of  the 
Miaaiaaippi  Bangera. 

*Tbe  aaaemluymen  oame  from  the  ae^eral  diatrieta  aa  foUowa:  San  Diego^ 
O.  a  Witherby;  Loa  AngeleB,  M.  Martin,  A.  P.  Crittenden;  Santa  Birbua, 
J.  Soottk  J.  M.  CavMmluMM;  San  Loia  Obiapo,  H.  A.  Tefft;  Monterej^  T.  B. 
Far  Lee,  J.  8.  Ghray;  San  Joa^  Joaeph  Aram,  Benjamin  Cory,  Elam  Brown; 
a  F.,  W.  Van  Voorfaiea,  Edmnnd  Kandidnh,  J.  H.  Wataon,  Alexander  Pat- 
teraon,  Alfred  Wheeler,  L.  Stowell,  and  Clarke;  Sonoma,  J.  K  Braokett,  J. 
a  Bradford;  Sac,  P.  B.  Cornwall,  H.  C.  Cardwell,  John  T.  Haghea»  K  W. 
ICoKinatry,  J.  ^ler,  George  B.  Ting^ey,  MadiKm  Walthall,  Thonaa  J. 
White,  John  F.  Williama;  San  Joaquin,  B.  F.  Moore,  B.  W.  Heatlu  O.  P. 
Baldwin,  Charlea  M.  Creaner,  J.  S.  K.  Ogier,  Jamea  C.  Moorohead^  J.  F. 
Stephena.  Van  Beaacheten,  Crane,  and  Stewart,  4  of  theae  being  anbatitatea 
for  members  who  resigned  during  the  session.  Those  who  resigned  were 
Martin,  Van  Voorhies,  Cornwall,  and  speaker  White.  Joseph  Aram  waa  a  na- 
tive of  K.  Y.,  who  came  to  Cal.  in  1846.  Elam  Brown,  bom  in  N.  T.  in  1797, 
removed  to  Mo.,  and  from  there  to  CaL  in  1846.  K  B.  Bateman  immigrated 
from  Mo.  in  1847,  to  Stockton,  Cal.  D.  P.  Baldwin,  bom  in  Ala,  oame  to 
CaL  in  May  1849,  and  resided  at  Sonora,  in  what  is  now  Tuolumne  co.  A. 
P.  Crittenden,  bom  in  Lexington,  Ky,  married  in  Va,  settled  in  Texas  in 
1839,  left  his  family  in  Tex.  and  came  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  1849.  K 
Cory,  bom  in  Ohio  in  1825,  came  to  Cal.  in  1847,  and  resided  at  San  Jos^ 
Joa^  M  Covamibias,  born  iu  France,  came  to  Cal.  in  1834,  and  resided  at 
Sta  B^bauu.  James  A.  Gray,  born  in  PhiL,  came  to  CaL  in  1846,  in  N.  Y. 
refft  John  F.  Hughes,  bom  in  Louibville,  Ky,  came  to  Cal.  in  1849.  Thomas 
J.  Uenly,  bom  in  md.,  came  to  Cal.  in  1849,  through  the  »South  Pass;  resided 
at  Sac.  Joeoph  C  Moorohead,  bom  in  Ky,  came  to  Cal.  in  1846.  EUsha 
W.  McKinstry,  bom  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  came  to  CaL  in  1849;  resided  at  Sut- 
ter. J.  S.  K.  Ogier,  bom  in  S.  C,  removed  to  N.  0.,  and  thence  to  C^  in 
1848.  Edmund  Randolph,  bom  in  Va,  migrated  via  N.  0.  to  S.  F.  in  1849. 
iieo.  B.  Tingley,  bom  in  1815,  in  Ohio,  came  to  Cal.  in  1849.  John  Cave,  bom 
in  Ky.  Alfred  Wheeler,  bom  in  N.  Y.  city,  in  1820,  came  to  CaL  in  1849; 
resided  at  S.  F.  Marin  Co.  Hist.,  210-12;  Colusa  Sun,  in  Southern  Catybr- 
niau.  May  22,  1873;  ArUfiropograjpkic  Chart,  1867;  CaL  State  ReMer^  1857. 
The  secretary  of  the  senate  waa  J.  F.  Howe;  asst  sec.,  W.  B.  Olos;  enrolling 
clerk,  A.  W.  Lockett;  engrossing  clerk,  B.  Dexter — resigned  April  10,  1850 — 
aucceMDded  by  F.  T.  Eldridge;  sergt-at-arms,  T.  J.  Austin;  door-keeper,  £. 
Bnssell.  The  clerk  of  the  assembly  was  K  H.  Thorp,  who,  being  elected 
derk  of  the  supreme  court  Feb.  2l8t,  was  succeeded  oy  John  Nugent;  asst 
clerk,  F.  H.  San<lford;  enrolling  clerk,  A.  D.  Ohr,  appointed  asst  clerk,  and 
Sandfonl  enrolling  clerk  in  Jan.  Engrossing  clerk,  C.  Mitchell;  transcribing 
derk  electe<l  in  t^n.,  G.  O.  McMullin;  sergt-at-arms,  S.  W.  Houston;  door- 
keeper, J.  H.  Warrington.  Hayts'  Scraps,  CcU,  Notes,  iiL  198. 
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senators,  this  being  the  object  of  the  so  early  meeting 
of  that  body,  the  candidates  being  upon  the  ground, 
plying  their  trade  of  blandishments,  including  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  free  liquor.* 

Of  candidates  there  were  several,  Thomas  Butler 
King,  John  C.  Fremont,  William  M.  Gwin,  Thomas 
J.  Henley,  John  W.  Gteary,  Robert  Semple,  and  H. 
W.  Halleck.  On  the  first  count  Fremont  received 
twenty-nine  out  of  forty-six  votes,  and  was  declared 
elected.  On  the  second  count  Gwin  received  twenty- 
two  out  of  forty-seven  votes,  increased  to  twenty-four 
at  the  third  count,  and  he  was  declared  elected.  Hal- 
leck ran  next  best;  then  Henley,  ^ing  received  ten 
votes  on  the  first  count,  the  number  declining  to  two, 
and  at  last  to  one.*  Charges  were  preferred  against 
him,  and  he  was  not  wanted  because  he  was  thought 
not  to  be  so  much  interested  in  California  as  in  his 
own  personal  aggrandizement.  Fremont  enjoyed  the 
popularity  which  came  from  his  connection  with  the 
conquest,  and  his  subsequent  trial  in  Washington,  in 
which  he  had  tlie  sympatliies  of  the  people.     Gwin 

^  It  has  always  been  alleged  that  the  Amcrican-Califomians  of  an  early 
period  drank  freely,  and  this  body  lias  been  styled  the  '  legislature  of  a  tliou- 
sand  drinks.*  However  this  may  have  been,  it  was  the  best  leKitslature  Cali- 
fornia ever  had.  For  what  they  drank,  the  members  retunieu  thanks.  All 
were  honest — there  was  nothing  to  steal.  Their  pay  was  no  inducement,  as 
they  could  make  thrice  as  much  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  this  was  before 
Calif ornians  besan  to  sell  themselves  as  political  prostitutes.  In  Cyrrry's  In- 
ddftUa,  7,  I  find  it  stated  that  the  first  legislature  was  chiefly  maile  up  of  the 
*  chivalry,*  who  were  aggressive,  and  ho  on,  but  tlie  evi<lence  is  the  other 
way.  I  should  say  that  chiefly  they  were  hard-working  men.  Tlie  candidates 
for  the  U.  S.  senatorship  kept  *  ranches, '  as  they  were  termed,  or  open  houses, 
where  all  might  enter,  orink  freely,  and  wish  their  entertainer*s  election.  But 
the  legislature  of  a  thousand  drinks  received  its  designation,  not  on  account 
of  this  prodigal  custom,  but  through  the  facetiousness  of  Green  of  Sac.,  who, 
for  lobbying  purposes,  kept  a  supply  of  liquors  near  the  state-house,  and 
whenever  the  legiijilature  adjourned,  he  cried  to  the  members,  *Come  let  us 
take  a  thousand  drinks.*  Crosby  says:  *  There  were  a  few  roistering  men  in 
the  legislature,  more  in  the  assembly,  the  senate  being  a  small  body,  and 
compo8e<l  of  very  circumspect  gentlemen.*  Early  EvenU^  61-2;  Fernamlf^ 
Col..  MS.,  lt>5;  WaUonville  Pdjaro  Times,  April  29,  1805;  On^ny  SUi  Chra 
Valley,  10;  Hayes*  Scrapff,  CaL  Notes,  v.  30;  Sac,  Record  Union,  March  27,  1875; 
Hall,  San  Joa^  Hist,,  220;  PecUiaiti,  Bio*/.,  in  San  Josd  Pioneer,  July  28, 
1877   30 

^'jaur.  CaL  Leg.,  1850,  23-26;  PeUduma  Aryus,  Sept.  12,  1873;  PolyneMan, 
vi  150;  Amer.  Quart.  Reg.,  iv.  615;  Sup.  S.  F.  Pnc.  NeuiSy  Dec.  27,  1849; 
TMm,  Cal,,  76-7;  Co/.  Jour,  Sen.,  1850,  38-9;  Id.,  1851,  19-21. 
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was  DO  less  selfish  in  his  aspirations  than  King;  but 
there  was  this  difference:  he  was  an  abler  man,  cooler 
and  more  crafty.  Furthermore,  whOe  Kinff  cared 
only  for  himself  and  for  the  present,  Gwin's  semshness 
was  less  proximate  and  prominent  He  had  a  distinct 
object  in  view,  which  concerned  the  fiitare  of  the  conn- 
try.  Hb  sympathy  with  the  fire-eaters  of  the  south 
was  well  understood,  and  more  than  anything  else 
elected  him;  for  in  the  then  existing  struggle  between 
the  north  and  south  in  congress,  the  northern  men  in 
the  legislature  saw  that  to  elect  two  senators  with 
anti-slavery  sentiments  would  prevent  the  admission 
of  the  state.  Conceding  that  honesty  was  his  best 
policy,  his  fitness  for  the  position  was  admitted,  while 
bis  personal  interests,  it  was  believed,  would  lead  him 
to  labor  for  the  good  of  Califomia. 

On  the  21st  Grovemor  Burnett  delivered  his  inau^- 
ral  message  to  the  legislature.  ''The  first  question 
you  have  to  determine,"  said  he,  ''is  whether  you  wiU 
proceed  at  once  with  the  genend  business  of  legisla- 
tion, or  await  the  action  of  congress  upon  the  question 
of  our  admission  into  the  union."  Upon  this  he 
made  an  argument  which  was  conclusive  of  their  right 
to  proceed;  made  some  comments  on  the  science  of 
law;  cautioned  them  concerning  the  "grave  and  deli- 
cate subject  of  revenue,"  informing  them  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state  government  for  the  first  year  would 
probably  exceed  half  a  million  dollars;  recommended 
a  direct  tax,  to  be  received  in  Califomia  gold  at  six- 
teen dollars  per  ounce;  advised  the  exclusion  of  free 
negroes  from  the  state ;  and  made  suggestions  touch- 
ing the  judiciary.  It  is  a  verbose  document,  charac- 
terized by  no  special  ability.  The  exclusion  of  free 
negroes  was  always  a  hobby  of  Burnett's.  When  he 
revised  the  Oregon  ^ndamental  laws  in  1844,  he 
introduced  the  same  measure  against  negroes,  which 
was  finally  incorporated  in  the  constitution  of  that 
state,  where  it  remains  to  this  day,  a  dead  letter. 
The  negro  had  never  so  great  an  enemy  as  his  former 
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master,  with  whom  there  was  no  compromise ,  it  was 
master  or  nothing.  Burnett  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  slave  state,  and  although  he  had  resigned  the  privi- 
leges of  master,  he  could  not  brook  the  presence  of 
the  enslaved  race  in  the  character  of  freedmen.  Then, 
too,  if  to  exclude  black  slaves  was  a  popular  measure, 
to  exclude  black  freemen  must  be  more  popular,  and 
popularity  was  by  no  means  to  be  ignored.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  among  men  of  Bur- 
nett's class,  who  were  alarmed  at  the  rumor  that  many 
southern  men  designed  bringing  their  slaves  to  work 
in  the  mines,  taking  the  risk  of  their  becoming  free. 
In  point  of  fact,  a  good  many  persons  of  the  African 
race  were  brought  to  California  in  1849  and  1850, 
who  being  thus  made  free,  asserted  their  rights  and 
remained  free,  often  acquiring  comfortable  fortunes 
and  becoming  useful  citizens.  As  soon  as  it  became 
established  by  experience  that  slavery  could  not  exist 
in  California,  even  for  a  short  time,  the  importation 
of  negroes  ceased,  and  there  was  no  need  of  a  law  for 
their  exclusion,  and  the  preservation  of  society  from 
the  evils  apprehended  from  their  presence.  But  the 
effort  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  master  to  the  slave  ^ 

^  An  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Jacknon  Missiaidppian,  of  April  1, 1850, 
headed,  *  California,  the  Southern  Slave  Colony,*  inviting  citizens  of  the  slave- 
holding  states  wishing  to  go  to  Cal.  to  send  their  names,  number  of  slaves, 
period  of  contemplated  departure,  etc.,  to  the  Southern  Slave  Colony,  Jack- 
son, Miss.  It  was  stated  that  the  design  of  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  was 
to  settle  in  the  richest  mining  and  agricultural  portions  of  CaL,  and  '  to  se- 
cure the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  o7  slave  property.'  The  colony  was  to 
comprise  about  5,000  white  persons,  and  10,000  slaves.  The  manner  of  effect- 
ing the  organization  was  to  be  privately  imparted.  Placer  Times,  May  1,  1850. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  governor's  message,  and  their  apprehensions,  the 
asi»embly  jjassed  a  bill  excluding  free  negroes,  which  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned ill  the  senate.  *Jour,  Cal,  Leg.,  1850,  1232-3,  347.  On  the  23d  of  May 
a  colored  man  named  Lawrence  was  married  to  a  colored  woman,  Margaret, 
hired  out  to  service  by  a  white  man  named  William  Marr,  who  claimed  her 
as  his  slave.  Early  on  the  following  morning  Marr  forced  the  woman,  by 
threats,  and  showing  a  pistol,  to  leave  her  husband  and  go  with  him.  He 
afterward  offered  to  resign  her  on  payment  of  $1,000.  Placer  Tirne^,  May  27, 
1850.  A  white  man  named  Best  brought  a  colored  woman,  Mary,  to  Nevada, 
CaL,  in  1850,  from  Mo.  He  was  a  cruel  master,  but  she  remained  with  him 
until  he  returned  in  1854,  when  she  borrowed  money  to  purchase  her  freedom. 
Soon  after  she  married  Harry  Dorsey,  a  colored  man,  and  live  I  happily  with 
him  until  her  death  in  1864.  Nemda  Onsette,  Sept.  3,  1834.  Cnarles,  a 
colored  man,  came  to  Cal.  as  the  slave  of  Lin(1al  Hayes.  He  escaped,  and 
was  brought  before  Judge  Thomas  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  discharged. 
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was  not  relinquished  for  a  number  of  years,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter. 

On  the  2  2d  and  succeeding  days  contributions  were 
made  to  a  state  library  of  the  ffatural  HiMory  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  reports  upon  the  common 
schools  and  agriculture  of  that  state,  Dana^s  Mineral- 
ogy, Fremon^e  Geographical  Memoir  and  Map,  the  Mier 
Expeditkyiij  and  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  If  any  of  the 
members  found  time  to  look  between  the  covers  of 
these  improving  books,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  jour- 
nals. 

An  election  of  state  oflBcers  resulted  in  making 
Richard  Roman,  treasurer;  John  S.  Houston,  comp- 
troller; Edward  J.  C.  Kewen,  attorney-general;^  and 
Charles  A.  Whiting,  surveyop^enenJ.  S.  C,  Has- 
tings was  elected  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  Henry  A.  Lyons  and  Nathaniel  Bennett  associ- 
ate iudgea  There  was  not  so  much  as  a  quire  of 
writing  paper,  an  inkstand,  or  a  pen  belonging  to  the 
state,  nor  any  funds  with  which  to  purchase  them. 
No  contract  had  been  made  for  printing,  and  each  sena- 

the  judge  maintaining  that  under  ike  laws  of  Mexico,  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  hia  arrival,  he  was  free.  The  constitution  of  Cal.  forbade  slavery 
also;  and  the  man  having  been  frce<l  by  the  Mexican  law  could  not  be,  in 
any  case,  seized  as  a  slave.  On  the  24th  of  May  Charles  was  brought  up  for 
breach  of  the  peace,  charged  with  assault  on  Hayes,  and  resistance  to  the 
sheriff.  It  turned  out  that  the  sheriff  had  no  warrant,  and  that  Charles  hav- 
ing been  declared  a  freeman  was  justified  in  defending  himself  from  assault 
by  Hayes,  and  the  unauthorized  officers  who  assisted  him.  Counsellor 
Zabriskie  argued  tlie  law;  also  J.  W.  Wiuans;  Justice  Sackett  <lischarged  the 
prisoner.  Pkictr  Timeji,  May  27,  1850;  S.  F.  Pac,  -Wm*,  May 29,  1850;  Fays 
atcUemeiU,  18-21.  In  Aug.  1850,  one  Galloway,  from  Ma,  arrived  in  CaL 
with  his  slave  Frank,  whom  he  took  to  the  mines,  whence  he  escaped  in  the 
spring  of  1851,  ^inc  to  S.  F.  Galloway  found  him  in  March,  and  Ux:ked 
him  up  in  the  W  hitohall  building  on  Long  wharf.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  issued  in  Frank's  behalf  by  Judge  Morrison,  the  negro  statins  that  he 
believeil  Galloway  meant  to  take  him  on  l)oard  a  vessel  to  convey  him  to  the 
states.  Byrne  and  McGay,  and  Halliilay  and  Saunders,  were  employed  in 
the  interest  of  the  slave,  and  Frank  Pixloy  for  the  master,  who  alleged  that 
he  was  simply  travelling  with  his  attendant,  and  meant  to  leave  &e  state 
soon.  But  the  judge  held  that  Galloway  could  not  restrain  Frank  of  his  lib- 
erty, as  he  was  not  a  fugitive  slave,  but  if  brought  at  all  to  the  state  by  Gal- 
loway, was  so  brought  without  his  consent.  He  was  allowed  to  go  free.  AUa 
CaL,  April  2,  1S51;  5.  /'.  Ccmrifr,  March  31,  1851.  There  were  many  slaves 
in  the  mines  in  185],  and  manv  appeals  in  court  for  the  reclamation  of  slaves. 
Borthtrirk,  164-x5:  Ha^s  Srrtijp*,  Annates,  MS,  i.  2S. 

^  Kewen  resigned  in  1850,  and  James  A.  McIV^ugall  was  elected  to  fill  the 
Tmoaac3*. 
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tor  had  ordered  a  copy  of  the  governor's  message  for 
his  individual  use  In  this  strait  a  joint  resolution 
that  the  secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  all  other  state  officers  should  have 
power  to  procure  the  necessary  blank  books,  station- 
ery, and  furniture  for  their  offices,  was  offered — and 
lost.  The  weather,  their  accommodations,  and  their 
poverty  together  were  almost  more  than  men  who 
had  sacrificed  their  own  interests  to  perform  a  public 
duty  were  able  to  bear;  but  they  sturdily  refused  to 
adjourn,  taking  only  three  days  at  the  Christmas  holi- 
days in  which  to  recreate,  and  wait  for  printing  pro- 
posals. 

To  lighten  their  hearts  the  inhabitants  of  San  Jos^ 
gave  them  a  ball  on  the  27th  of  December,  in  the 
assembly-chamber,®  and  hither  came  the  beauty  and 
chivalry  of  California,  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  could 
get  there  through  a  drenching  rain,  on  a  Liliputian 
steamboat,  from  Benicia,  and  by  whatever  means  they 
had  from  other  directions.  About  the  1st  of  January 
they  settled  down  to  the  work  before  them. 

Green,  the  irrepressible  senator  to  whom  everjrthing 
was  a  huge  joke,  who  had  been  elected  in  a  frolic,  and 
thought  legislation  a  comedy,  had  very  inappropriately 
been  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  finance  committee,  and 
brought  in  a  bill  for  a  temporary  loan  at  ten  per  cent 
per  annum,  when  the  lowest  bank  rate  was  five  per 
cent  per  month.  While  the  legislature  was  struggling 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  get  money  for  current 
expenses,  Michael  Reese,  long  a  prominent  money- 
bags of  San  Francisco,  made  a  suggestion  that  they 
pass  a  bill  authorizing  tlie  issue  of  treasury  notes, 
payable  in  six  or  twelve  months,  with  interest  at  the 
lowest  current  rate,  and  in  small  denominations,  which 
hotel-keepers  would  accept  for  board,  promising  to 
take  some  of  them  himself  for  money — he  did  not  say 

*  Annals  S.  F.,  237;  Cal  State  Rpfjister,  1857,  189;  S.  F.  Par.  Netm,  April 
27,  1850;  ffayfs'  Scraptf  Awjelea,  i.  15;  Onhlnnd  Tmnscrift^m  West  Coast  Sig- 
nal, May  27,  1874;  S.  F.  Anjoiiaut,  Dec.  1,  1877. 
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at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  An  act  author- 
izing a  loan  of  $200,000,  to  pay  the  immediate  demands 
on  the  treasury  until  a  permanent  fund  could  be  raised, 
passed,  and  was  approved  January  5th,  proposals  to 
be  received  until  the  25th,  the  loan  to  be  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  twelve  yeara  An- 
other act  was  passed  in  February  creating  a  tempo- 
rary state  loan,  authorizing  the  treasurer  to  issue  the 
bonds  of  the  state  in  sums  of  $100  and  upwards  to 
$1,000,  payable  in  six  months,  and  not  exceeding  in 
the  aggregate  $300,000,  with  interest  at  three  per 
cent  per  month.  The  bonds  were  to  remain  at  par 
value,  be  received  for  taxes,  and  redeemed  as  soon  as 
there  was  suflScient  money  in  the  treasury." 

Laws,  enacted  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  taxed 
all  real  and  personal  estate,  excepting  only  that  de- 
vottd  to  public  uses  and  United  States  property, 
exempting  the  amount  of  the  holder's  indebtedness, 
and  exempting  the  personal  property  of  widows  and 
orphan  children  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  each.  Money 
was  construed  to  be  personal  property,  and  incorporated 
companies  were  liable  to  be  taxed  on  their  capital. 
The  amount  levied  for  the  year  1850  was  fifty  cents 
on  every  §100  worth  of  taxable  property,  and  a  poll 
tax  of  $5  on  every  male  inhabitant  over  twenty-one 
and  under  fifty  years  of  age.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of 
California  at  that  period  that  there  were  few  men 
here  fifty  years  old,  excepting  the  elders  of  the  native 
Californians.     The  argonauts  were  all  in  their  prime. 

Courts  of  second  ana  third  instance  were  abolished, 
and  courts  of  first  instance  retained  until  the  district 
courts  should  be  organized.  Nine  judicial  districts 
were  created,  the  first  comprising  the  counties  of  San 
Diego  and  Los  Angeles;  the  second  Santa  Bdrbara 
and  San  Luis  Obispo;  the  third  Monterey,  Santa 
Cruz,  Santa  Clara,  and  Contra  Costa;  the  fourth  San 
Francisco;   the   fifth  Calaveras,  San  Joaquin,  Tuol- 

!•  Cal  SUitutes,  1850,  53-4,  458;  Crosby,  Events  in  CaL,  MS.,  63;  S.F.AUa, 
Jan  14,  1850 
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umne,  and  Mariposa;  the  sixth  Sacramento  and  M 
Dorado;  the  seventh  Marin,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Solano, 
and  Mendocino;  the  eighth  Yolo,  Sutter,  and  Yuba; 
the  ninth  Butte,  Colusa,  Trinity,  and  Shasta.  The 
judges  were  to  be  elected  hy  the  people,  and  commis-i 
sioned  by  the  governor.  Besides  the  supreme  court 
elected  by  the  lecfislature,  which  should  hold  its  se&f 
sions  at  liie  seat  of  goverDment  after  holding  first  one 
special  term  at  San  Francisco,  there  was  created  the 
municipal  court  of  superior  judges  for  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  assor 
ciate  justicea  Justices  of  the  peace  attended  to  minor 
causes.  Crosby  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee, and  made  an  able  report  on  the  adoption  of 
the  common  law,  as  against  the  civil  law,  as  the  rule 
governing  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  the  absence  of 
statutory  law." 

De  la  Guerra  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
counties  and  their  boundaries,  for  the  senate,  and 
Cornwall  for  the  assembly.  The  state  was  divided 
into  twenty-seven  counties,  and  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  report  the  derivation  and  definition  of  their 
several  names,  of  which  Vallejo  was  the  chief,  and 
made  an  interesting  report. ^^  No  objection  seems  to 
have  been  offered  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  boundaries, 
unless  in  the  case  of  Monterey  district,  which  in  Au- 
gust 1849  had  petitioned  the  local  legislature  against  a 
proposed  division.  However,  the  state  legislature  re- 
ceived two  petitions  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  from  141 
Americans,  headed  by  A.  A.  Hecox,  and  another 
from  nineteen  native  Californians,  headed  by  Juan 
Perez,  asking  for  a  separate  county,  which  was  set  off 
in  accordance  with  a  report  of  a  joint  delegation  from 
Monterey  and  San  Jos^.^ 

^^  Crosby  aays  there  was  qaite  an  element  of  civil  law  in  the  legislature, 
which  naturally  might  be,  as  the  foreign  element  was  chiefly  descended  from 
the  Latin  races.  Beins  a  New  Yorker,  he  favored  the  English  common  law. 
His  report  was  scanned  by  Bennett,  and  being  sent  to  members  of  the  bar  in 
that  state,  he  received  as  a  testimonial  a  handsome  seal  engraved  with  his 
crest.  RockweUj  SfMn.  and  Mex.  Law,  506. 

^^Jour.  CaL  Leg.,  1850,  623-7. 

^SaniaOrmStiUinel,  Aug.  1,  1868;  Jour.  Cal  Leg,,  92. 
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The  county  seats  were  established  at  the  principal 
towns,  except  in  the  cases  of  Mai;in  and  Mendocmo, 
attached  to  Sonoma  for  judicial  purposes;  and  Colusa 
and  Trinity  attached  to  Shasta  untd  organized,  some 
of  the  northern  counties  being  left  to  choose  their  own 
seats  of  justice/^  The  expenses  of  county  govern- 
ments were  to  be  defrayed  out  of  licenses  collected  in 
them,  upon  every  kind  of  trade  and  business  except 
mining  oy  citizens  of  California."  County  elections 
were  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  1852, 
and  on  the  same  day  of  every  second  year  thereafter; 
but  the  annual  state  election  for  members  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  other  officers  required  to  be  chosen  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  state  or  of  districts,  was 
fixed  for  the  first  Monday  in  October. 

The  militia  law  declared  subject -to  enrolment  for 
military  duty  all  free  white  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five,  excepting  such  as  had  served 
a  full  term  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  were  members  of 
volunteer  companies  within  the  state.  The  militia 
and  independent  companies  were  organized  into  four 
divisions  and  eight  brigades ;  the  governor  to  be  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  might  appoint  two  aides-de-camp, 
with  the  rank  of  colonels  of  cavalry;  but  the  legisla- 
ture should  elect  the  major  and  bri^suiier-generals,  one 
adjutant  and  one  quartermaster  general,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  all  to  be  commissioned   by  the 

^^To  be  more  explicit,  and  preeer^e  some  early  names:  In  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Birbara,  San  Lois  Obispo,  Monterey,  Santa  Cms,  S.  F.,  Sac., 
Napa,  and  Sonoma,  the  county  seats  bad  the  same  name  as  the  county.  Of 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jos^  was  made  the  county  seat;  Contra  Ck)8ta,  Martines; 
Solano,  Benicia;  Yolo,  Fremont;  £1  Dorado  could  choose  between  Coloma 
and  FUcerville,  and  took  the  latter;  Sutter,  Oro;  Yuba,  BiarysviUe;  Butte 
had  to  choose  between  Butte  and  Chico»  and  took  the  latter;  Colusa  was  at- 
tached to  Butte  CO. ;  Shasta,  Reading;  Trinity  was  attached  to  Shasta;  Cala- 
veras  was  first  given  Pleasant  Valley  for  a  county  seat,  but  it  was  duuaged  a 
few  weeks  later  to  Double  Springs;  San  Joaquin,  Stockton;  TnolumneTStew- 
art,  formerly  known  as  Sonoran  Camp;  Mariposa,  A^ua  Fria.  An  act  was 
paned  providing  for  the  removal  and  permanent  location  of  the  seats  of  jus- 
ticeu  as  requireoT  by  the  people. 

^  A  law  was  enacted  taxing  foreiffn  miners  $20  per  m<nith  as  part  of  the 
rerenue  of  the  state,  until  the  gov.  should  be  '  officially  informed  of  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  by  the  U.  S.  congress  assuming  the  control  of  the  mines  of  the 
state.'  CaL  BkitOea,  1850,  221-2. 
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governor.  All  persons  liable  to  .enrolment,  and  not 
members  of  any  cempany,  were  required  to  pay  two 
dollars  annually  into  the  county  treasury.  The  money 
thus  collected  was  called  the  military  fund,  which  was 
increased  by  the  exemption  tax  of  minors  required  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  and  applied  solely  to  the^ 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  that  department  of  the 
government,  including  salaries  of  officers.^®  The  four 
major-generals  of  division  elected  were  Thomas  J. 
Green,  John  E.  Brackett,  David  F.  Douglas,  and 
Joshua  H.  Bean,  in  the  order  here  given.  The  gen- 
erals of  brigade  were  J.  H.  Eastland  and  William  M. 
Winn,  1st  division;  Robert  Semple  and  Major  Mc- 
Donald, 2d  division;  John  E.  Andison  and  D.  P. 
Baldwin,  3d  division;  Thomas  H.  Bowen  and  J.  M. 
Covarrubias,  4th  division.  T.  R  Per  Lee  was  chosen 
adjutant  and  Joseph  C.  Moorehead  quartermaster- 
general.  Only  these  last  two  officers  drew  any  salary. 
In  the  following  October,  the  Indians  being  trouble- 
some in  El  Dorado  county,  the  governor  called  on  the 
sheriff  of  that  county.  William  Rogers,  to  raise  troops 
to  operate  against  them,  and  the  legislature  of  1851 
passed  laws  providing  for  the  payment  of  Rogers  as 
major,  and  of  the  troops  employed  in  two  expeditions 
against  the  Indians,  but  took  no  notice  of  generals, 
who  remained  in  office  merely  for  the  distinction  of 
their  rank.  Nor  was  the  law  amended  for  many 
years;  but  in  1872  the  organized,  uniformed  troops 
of  the  state  were  the  subject  of  legislation  which 
converted  them  into  the  present  National  Guard,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-two  infantry,  six  cavalry,  and  two 

^*  CaL  StaiuieSf  1850,  190-6.  This  law  was  several  times  revised,  and  in 
1872  took  its  present  form.  Col.  Codes,  154-84.  Only  two  officers  were 
salaried;  the  adjutant-general  receiving  $1,000  per  annum,  and  the  quarter- 
master-general $2,000.  Gen.  Winn  brought  in  a  claim  in  18()0  for  services 
rendered,  which  were  not,  however,  recognized  by  the  legislature,  as  no  law 
could  then  be  found  authorizing  the  payment  of  any  officer  above  the  rank  of 
major.  CaL  Jour.  Asdem.,  1800,  253-4.  The  clerk  of  the  house  military  com. 
was  Davis  Divine,  a  lawyer  from  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  who  came  to  Cal.  in  1849, 
and  settled  in  San  Jos^.  He  was  also  clerk  of  the  judiciary  com.  of  the  senate. 
He  was  for  manv  years  justice  of  the  peace  and  judge  of  the  court  of  sessions; 
and  projected  the  first  R.  R.  co.  to  ouild  a  rood  to  S.  F.  from  San  Jose. 
Owens,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  37. 
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artillery  companies,  whose  pay  when  in  service  is  the 
same  as  that  of  United  States  officers  and  soldiers. 
All  claims  are  submitted  to  a  board  of  military  audi- 
tors, consisting  of  the  commander-in-chief,  adjutant- 
general,  and  attorney-general;  and  its  warrants  are 
paid  by  the  state  treasurer.  The  sum  of  $300  is  annu- 
ally allowed  to  each  company  of  over  sixty  members, 
a  proportionate  amount  to  smaller  companies,  and  $100 
to  each  detachment  of  engineers,  for  expenses.  Three 
officers  are  salaried :  the  armorer,  adjutant-general,  and 
assistant  adjutant-general 

An  act  was  passed,  which  was  allowed  by  tne 
schedule  to  the  constitution,  to  the  first  legislature, 
authorizing  a  loan  in  New  York  on  the  faith  and 
credit  of  the  state,  for  the  expenses  of  the  state,  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000,  at  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  and  re- 
deemable in  twenty  years,  or  if  desired  by  the  state 
at  any  time  after  ten  years.  This  unfortunate  will- 
ingness to  plunge  into  debt  was  a  part  of  the  mental 
condition  of  Californians  at  this  period,  and  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  prudent  economy  of  the 
early  Oregonians.  Both  were  the  result  of  circum- 
stances. In  Oregon  there  was  no  money;  in  Califor- 
nia there  promised  to  be  no  limit  to  it.  The  amount 
required  to  pay  the  salaries  of  state  officers  was  $107,- 
500,  which  did  not  include  the  state  printing,  always 
considerable,  nor  the  pay  of  legislators  at  sixteen  dol- 
lars per  diem,  and  equally  extravagant  mileage.  Yet 
it  was  difficult  to  retain  a  quorum,  such  were  the  in- 
ducements to  members  to  l(X)k  after  their  mining  or 
other  interests,  and  the  sergeant-at-amis  found  his 
office  no  sinecure.  At  one  period  the  senate,  in  order 
to  go  on  with  its  business,  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  deciding  that  eight  constituted  a  quorum  in- 
stead of  nine,  and  one  ever-busy  senator  was  arrested 
for  being  absent  long  enough  to  pay  a  sick  member  a 
morning  visit.  Several  resignations  and  new  elections 
took  place,  and  one  assemblyman  never  claimed  his 
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seat.  Nevertheless,  the  code  of  1850  is  a  very 
creditable  performance,  liberal  in  its  tone,  and  re- 
markably well  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions  in  which 
the  legislators  found  themselves. 

The  resolutions  passed  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
were  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal  ten  years 
later,^^  but  were  sound  democratic  doctrine,  though 
somewhat  unsound  democratic  grammar,  in  1850. 
The  democratic  party  in  America  was  fast  becoming  the 
pro-slavery  party.  In  cx)ngre8S  this  party  insisted  on 
the  right  of  a  state  to  determine  the  question  of  slav- 
ery for  itself,  but  when  such  state  elected  to  be  free, 
endeavored  to  keep  it  out  of  the  union.  California, 
with  a  strong  southern  element,  was  controlled  by 
northern  sentiment;  and  the  interests  of  all  men  as 
individuals  demanding  the  admission  of  the  state, 
there  was  by  universal  consent  at  this  time  an  effort 
to  ignore  the  necessity  for  the  tremendous  struggle 
going  on  at  the  national  capital.  At  a  later  period 
some  of  these  same  men  were  drawn  into  the  conflict. 

One  great  error  committed  by  the  first  legislature 
was  in  not  making  a  permanent  location  of  the  capital. 
Instead  of  so  doing,  the  question  was  left  open  to 
election  between  the  towns  aspiring  to  the  honor,^* 
and  the  seat  of  government  was  liawked  about  for 
years  in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  the  state.  Monterey, 
San  Jose,  Sacramento,  and  Valleju  all   desired   and 


^^ '  That  any  attempts  bv  congress  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  any  of  the  territories  of  the  17.  S.  would  create  just  grounds  of  alarm  in 
many  of  the  states  of  the  union;  and  that  such  interference  is  uimecessar>% 
inexpedient,  and  in  violation  of  good  faith;  since,  when  any  such  territory 
applies  for  a<lmission  into  the  union  as  a  state,  the  people  thereof  alone  have 
the  right,  and  should  be  left  free  and  unrestrained,  to  decide  such  question 
for  themselves.'  Broderick,  who  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  place  of  l>ennett, 
resigned  in  January,  moved  the  insertion  of'tlie  following:  *That  opposition 
to  tne  admission  of  a  state  into  the  union  with  a  constitution  prohibiting 
slavery,  on  account  of  such  prohibition,  is  a  policy  wholly  unjustifiable  and 
unstatesman-like,  and  in  violation  of  that  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise 
by  which  alone  the  federal  constitution  was  adopted,  and  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  perpetuated,'  which  addition  was  adopted.  Jowr.  CiiL  Leg.,  1850, 
372-3 

"CW.  Statutes,  1860,  412;  S.  F,  Pac,  News,  Oct.  5,  7,  1850. 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vol.  VL    21 
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made  bids  "for  the  seat  of  government  Sacramento 
offered  public  buildings,  and  actually  secured  $1,000,- 
000  in  subscriptions  toward  this  object.  The  offer 
of  Vallejo  being  considered  superior » in  many  respects, 
the  people  voted  to  accept  his  proposition.  But  when 
the  second  legislature  met,  they  found  the  new  town 
remote  and  dull,  hotel  accommodations  limited,  and 
amusement  lacking;  whereupon,  after  a  few  days,  they 
Adjourned  to  San  Jos^,  which  was  still  the  legiJ  cap- 
ital, no  act  having  been  passed  changing  its  location, 
for  which  reason  and  others,  the  executive  had  re- 
mained at  San  Jos^,  this  town  being  his  residence. 
On  the  4th  of  February  a  bill  was  passed  making 
Vallejo  the  permanent  seat  of  government.  At  this 
place  the  third  legislature  was  convened,  but  before 
the  end  of  the  month  removed  to  Sacramento,  "to 
procure  such  accommodations  as  were  absolutely  and 
indispensably  necessary  for  a  proper  discharge  of  their 
legislative  duties,"  the  archives  and  the  state  officers 
joining  in  these  perambulations  by  land  and  water,  the 
latter  under  protest,  and  the  former  at  great  risk  of 
destruction.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1852,  the  archives 
were  carried  back  to  Vallejo,  and  the  state  officers 
ordered  to  transport  themselves  thither.  The  legis- 
lature of  1858  was  induced  to  move  to  Benicia,  where 
it  was  solicited  to  accept  for  the  state  a  present  of  a 
legislative  hall,  and  other  property,  and  on  the  4tli  of 
February  and  18th  of  May  of  that  year  passed  acts 
making  Benicia  the  "permanent  seat  of  government." 

^•Saii  Jose  8iil>scribe<l  a  tract  of  land  a  mile  square,  all  eligibly  situated, 
with  a  i>erfect  title;  water  ami  ImiUliug  stone  on  tlie  land;  the  I'onsideration 
being  that  the  state  should  lay  it  «»tf  in  h»ts,  to  In?  sold  to  the  l>est  advantage 
(except  such  |K>rtions  as  should  Ihj  resenod  for  state  buildings),  ^  of  the  pro- 
ctc'is  to  go  to  the  subscril.»ers  and  j|  to  the  erection  of  the  public  buildings. 
Trr/..  Ak-.,  xiii.  72;  Sf't  (lani  Co.  Hht.  Atlas,  ll>-ll;  TnthilL  HiM.  i\il.,  :W1- 
!>:  f'al.Jnur.  Sm.,  IvSTH),  41VS-5(>4,  irUn?,  1307,  1310:  Bic/nmUvt,  //!■«/.  Valltjo 
Ciff/,  in  C'd.  PiomerM,  no.  3,  p.  12. 

■^Si'c  chapter  on  birth  of  towns,  this  vol.:  Cal.  Sf^ttuirji,  1S51,  430;  Marin 
Co.  JJiM.,  212-14:  I'.rL,  /),v.,  MS.,  35,  221;  A/.,  MS.,  mu.  72,  179,  211,  218, 
228:  ('*//.  St'itnt'.s,  1S53,  309;  ViWJo  C/,rotiirlc,  July  l>,  1M>7;  A/..  Jan.  25, 
1S*>8;  1^.  F.  Et'^  nihij  PiratiutHy  July  16.  1851:  OnkUnvl  Tr;JHsr,'i]4y  May  13, 
1874:  EunL-i  W'fsi  Coist  S'hjtmL  May  27.  1874:  S'trr>j<,t.t>^  TniuftrrijA,  Feb. 
1.  l^Cil:  Poiyiwinn,  vi.  150;  .ly*?;.*  y^./r.,  1S52.  5'H)-2,  701-2,  9l»;  Sokim 
6:iufuii  J^rtsSf  July  17,  1867;  Cal.  .SVn.  Jour.  Aifp.,  503. 
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Vallejo  being  thus  abandoned,  the  friends  of  San 
Jos^  who  were  numerous  in  San  Francisco,  and  com- 
prised some  of  the  principal  men  in  the  state,  and  the 
state  officers,  began  to  plot  for  the  return  of  the  cap- 
ital to  that  pueUo ;  while  the  Sacramentans  renew^ 
their  efforts  to  secure  this  anything  but  permanent 
blessing.  The  fifth  legislature  met  at  Benicia  the 
second  day  of  January,  1854,  and  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary again  permanently  located  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Sacramento.  IBut  by  this  time  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  government  had  become 
so  bewildered  that  the  latter  refused  to  obey  the 
plain  letter  of  an  act  requiring  the  supreme  court  to 
hold  its  sessions  '*  at  the  capital  of  the  state,"  and  sat 
instead  at  San  Francisco,  whither  it  had  been  ordered 
in  1850  to  betake  itself,  and  two  of  the  judges  de- 
clared Sacramento  not  the  legal  capital  District 
Judge  Hester  also  threatened  those  state  officers  who 
had  complied  with  the  law  and  repaired  to  Sacramen-. 
to  with  an  attachment  unless  they  came  to  San  Jos^, 
thus  placing  themselves  above  the  legislative  power 
through  which  they  held  their  office.  To  test  the 
question,  suits  were  brought  before  Hester,  of  the 
third  judicial  district,  and  the  mandamus  case  was 
argued  by  Parker  H.  French  and  Hall,  attorneys  for 
the  complainants,  Thomas  L.  Vermeule,  and  others; 
P.  L.  Edwards,  he  who  in  1834  accompanied  Jason 
Lee  to  Oregon,  and  the  acting  attorney-general, 
Stewart,  appearing  for  the  defence.  Ground  was 
taken  against  the  right  of  individuals  to  sue  the  state. 
The  relators,  however,  were  allowed  to  amend  their 
complaint  to  read,  "The  people  of  the  state,"  as  plain- 
tifla  They  relied  chiefly  upon  the  position  that  San 
Jos^  was  the  constitutional  capital,  which  the  defence 
denied,  denying  also  that  the  state  officers  were  re- 
quired by  the  constitution  or  laws  to  reside  or  keep 
their  offices  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  denying 
that  they  constituted  any  inferior  tribunal,  corpora- 
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tion,  board,  or  person  against  whom  a  writ  of  man- 
damus might  issue  according  to  statute. 

Judge  Hester's  decision  was  as  peculiar  as  the  other 
features  of  the  case.  He  placed  himself  on  the  defens- 
ive, and  in  the  light  of  a  partisan,  by  declaring  that 
the  legislature  had  in  March  passed  an  act  requiring 
the  supreme  court,  then  in  session  at  San  Francisco, 
to  hold  its  sessions  "at  the  capital  of  the  state;"  and 
that  the  supreme  court,  "in  determining  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  their  sessions,  as  required  by  the  act,  decided 
that  San  Josd  was  the  capital,  and  had  since  in  pur- 
suance held  their  sessions  there."  The  reasoning  by 
which  the  court  had  come  to  this  conclusion  was  by 
assuming  that  the  constitution  established  the  capital 
at  San  Josd;  that  the  second  legislature  removed  it  to 
Vallejo;  that  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  Vallejo  to 
fulfil  his  bond,  upon  which  the  removal  was  condi- 
tioned, the  act  became  void,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment reverted  to  San  Jose,  from  which  it  had  never 
been  removed  by  a  constitutional  vote  of  two  thirds 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  On  the  other 
hand,  Chief  Justice  Murray  differed  from  his  asso- 
ciates, Heydenfeldt  and  AVells,  and  from  Judge 
Hester.  He  held  that  the  legislature  had  acted  in  a 
constitutional  manner  in  fixing  tlie  seat  of  government 
by  the  act  of  1851 ;  and  had  an  equal  right  to  remove 
to  any  other  place  by  a  majority  vote,  the  two-thirds 
vote  being  ap[)licablc  only  to  the  act  of  first  removal 
from  San  Jose,  and  therefore  that  Sacramento  was 
the  legal  capital  of  the  state. 

To  settle  these  vexed  questions  a  special  term  of 
the  supreme  court  was  ordered  to  be  held  at  Benicia. 
in  January  1855,  at  which  time  the  leii^islature  would 
be  in  session.  A  crisis  had  evidently  arrived  when  a 
final  decision  must  be  made,  and  the  legislature  must 
vindicate  itself.  In  the  mean  time  the  case  of  the 
people  against  tlie  state  officers  had  been  appealed  to 
the  supreme  court,  and  submitted  on  stipulation  that 
a  decision  rendered  out  of  term  should  stand  as  if 
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given  at  the  regular  session.  The  opinion  rendered 
in  December  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  court 
below,  and  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  state 
made  its  obeisance  to  the  itinerant  law-making  power. ^^ 
From  that  time  to  this,  with  the  exception  of  the 
winter  of  1862,  when  the  great  flood  forced  everybody 
out  of  Sacramento  who  could  go,  the  seat  of  legisla- 
tion and  government  has  remained  at  Sacramento. 

That  money  was  used  freely  to  corrupt  members  of 
the  legislature  while  the  seat  of  government  was  for 
sale,  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  doubt. *^  If  the 
practice  which  has  prevailed  down  to  the  present  time, 
of  buying  and  selling  votes,  could  be  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  race  for  the  capital,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  constitution  and  first  legislature 
left  the  subject  open  to  this  species  of  patriotism. 

In  February  1850,  the  governor  laid  before  the 
assembly  an  aiddress  from  the  citizens  of  the  "State 
of  Deseret,"  presented  by  John  Wilson  and  Amasa 
Lyman,  delegates,  asking  that  a  new  convention  be 
held,  to  allow  the  people  of  California  to  vote  upon  the 
proposition  of  uniting  Deseret  and  California  tempo- 
rarily in  one  state.  The  reason  given  for  this  request 
was  that  when  the  men  of  Deseret  formed  the  consti- 
tution of  their  state,  they  neglected  to  exclude  slavery, 
which  now  they  perceived,  in  order  to  relieve  congress 
of  the  existing  conflict,  they  should  have  done.  The 
true  reason  appeared  to  be,  however,  the  desire  to  se- 
cure the  privileges  of  state  government  without  a 
suflScient  population,  and  peradventure  to  prevent 
California  being  first  admitted,  with  the  boundary  as 

^^SohU,  StaUment,  MS.,  4;  Santa  Clara  Newa,  Nov.  7,  1867;  Placer  Times, 
Jan.  15,  1852;  CaL  Statutes,  1853,  217;  Cal  Jour.  Sen.,  1854,  574,  (503,  601; 
CaL  Code,  1854,  45;  Alta  Cal.,  May  27,  1854;  Sac.  Union,  Nov.  13,  1854. 

"A  writer  in  the  S.  F.  Post,  April  14,  1877,  says  that  he  was  told  by  a 
shrewd  and  wily  politician  that  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  removing  the 
capital  to  Sac.,  he  paid  $10,000  in  gold  to  the  reigning  kins  of  the  lobby,  with 
which  to  purchase  the  votes  of  ten  senators,  and  that  the  money  was  paid 
over  for  that  purpose,  and  secured  the  measure.  Though  many  of  our  patriots 
who  go  to  Sacramento  to  make  laws  can  be  bought  for  $200  or  $300,  as  high 
as  $50,000  had  been  paid  for  a  single  vote. 
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chosen  by  her,  which  cut  them  off  from  a  sea-port 
accessible  during  the  winter  season ;  their  constitution 
taking  in  San  Diego  and  a  "  very  small  portion  of  the 
coast.  "^  The  governor,  in  his  message  accompanying 
the  address,  and  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  de- 
clined to  consider  the  proposal. 

With  regard  to  the  public  domain  and  mineral  lands, 
two  reports  were  presented  by  the  committee  on  these 
subjects.  The  majority  report  presented  the  follow- 
ing views:  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  California  had 
cost  the  United  States  too  much  to  justify  its  unre- 
stricted diffusion  among  foreigners;  that  permitting 
persons  from  South  America  to  work  their  peons  in 
the  mines  was  giving  them  an  advantage  over  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  were  prohibited  from  bring- 
ing their  slaves  to  California  for  the  same  purpose; 
that  the  presence  of  so  large  a  foreign  population  as 
was  crowding  into  the  mines  was  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  country,  tending  toward  collisions,  some 
of  which  had  already  occurred;  that  the  morals  of  the 
young  men  flocking  here  from  the  states  were  jeopar- 
dized by  enforced  contact  with  the  convict  class  which 
the  mines  wore  drawing  from  Australia;  in  short,  that 
the  mines  of  California  should  be  reserved  for  her  own 
citizens,  and  that  congress  be  asked  to  pass  laws  ex- 
cluding all  except  citizens,  and  tliose  who  honestly 
designed  to  become  such,  and  empowering  the  legisla- 
ture to  make  such  regulations  as  should  bo  deemed 
necessary.  This  report  urged  on  the  government  the 
policy  of  not  selling,  but  of  leasing,  mineral  land,  in  small 
tracts,  and  only  to  American  citizens  or  naturalized 
foreigners.  This,  it  was  thought,  would  secure  the 
settlement  of  the  mining  regions  with  a  moral  and 
industrious  class.     The  minority  report  opposed  both 

^  The  Monnon  legislators  assumed  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  the  proper 
boundary  between  west  and  east  California.  By  extending  a  line  south  from 
the  main  chain,  where  it  breaks  off  above  the  Soth  parallel,  tlie  sea  is  reached, 
owing  to  the  south-east  trend  of  the  coast,  about  San  Pe<lr()  Bay.  For  the 
documents  in  this  case,  see  Jour.  Cal.  Lf//.,  1850,  750-70;  Tuthilly  Calf  287-8; 
Ball,  Hint,  San  JoU,  223-4. 
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selling  and  leasing,  either  system  being  sure  to  result 
in  the  control  by  monopolists  of  vast  districts,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  holders 
combining  to  reduce  labor  to  the  lowest  point,  and  de- 
grading the  laborer.  But  congress  was  to  bo  urged 
to  allow  the  mines  to  remain  free,  "a  common  inheri- 
tance for  the  American  people.'* 

The  legislature  finally  passed  joint  resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  lands  and  other  matters,  instructing  the 
California  delegates  to  ask  for  the  early  extension  of 
preemption  laws  over  California;  the  survey  of  tracts 
fronting  on  streams  of  water;  for  grants  of  land  for 
educational  and  other  purposes;  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  prohibiting  foreigners  from  working  in  the  mines; 
for  the  establishment  of  custom-houses  at  Sacramento, 
Stockton,  Benicia,  Monterey,  and  San  Diego;  for  a 
branch  mint  at  each  of  the  towns  of  Stockton  and 
Sacramento;  for  the  money  collected  in  California 
from  impost  duties  before  the  extension  of  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  country,  and  until 
the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution;  and  to  prevent 
any  action  by  congress  which  should  either  strengthen 
or  impair  the  title  to  land  in  the  state  of  California, 
but  to  have  all  questions  concerning  titles  left  to  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  The  only  law  passed 
touching  the  subject  of  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States  gave  the  occupant  title  by  possession,  against 
intrusion,  provided  the  amount  of  land  claimed  did  not 
exceed  160  acres,  that  it  was  marked  out  by  boundaries 
easily  traced,  or  had  improvements  thereon  to  the 
value  of  $100;  but  a  neglect  to  (xicupy  or  cultivate 
for  a  period  of  three  months  should  be  considered  an 
abandonment  of  the  claim.  Any  person  claiming 
under  this  act  was  entitled  to  defend  his  rights  accord- 
ing to  its  provisions  in  courts  of  law. 

Another  act  concerned  eases  of  forcible  entry  and 
detainer,  and  like  the  first  was  intended  to  prevent 
land  troubles,  which,  as  has  already  been  shown,  com- 
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menced  with  the  conquest  of  the  country,^  and  par- 
ticularly in  Sacramento,  the  validity  of  the  Sutter 
title  *to  lands  in  and  contiguous  to  that  city  being  in 
dispute.  But  these  laws  had  exactly  the  opposite 
.  effect  to  that  intended,  since  they  gave  vitality  to  the 
squatter  organization,  which  became  contumelious  in 
consequence,  the  discontent  leading  up  to  serious  riot- 
ing, in  which  several  officers  of  the  law  and  citLeens 
were  killed. 

The  squatter  party  was  composed  chiefly  of  men 
from  the  Missouri  border,  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
Spanish  grants,  and  who  regarded  the  whole  country 
as  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  subject  to  pre- 
emption— ^the  same  class  of  men  who  rooted  out  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  from  Oregon,  schooled  in 
the  idea  that  all  soil  under  the  American  flag  is  free 
to  all  Americans  until  patented  to  individuals  by  the 
government.  Finding  that  the  Sacramento  town  com- 
pany was  making  money  freely  out  of  sales  of  land 
to  which,  in  their  estimation,  no  title  had  yet  been 
obtained,  they  sat  down  on  vacant  lots  within  and 
without  the  surveyed  limits,  and  without  reference  to 
the  fact  that  other  men  had  purchased  those  same 
parcels  of  land  at  high  prices  from  the  Spanish  grantee 
and  his  associates,  proceeded  to  enclose  and  buud  upon 
the  same.  To  the  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  they 
paid  no  heed,  except  to  condemn  them  as  hostile  to 
themselves,  refusing  to  yield  obedience  to  a  govern- 
ment not  yet  sanctioned  by  congress.  This  subject 
has  been  treated  of  in  a  general  way  in  my  chapter  on 
Mexican  land  titles;  but  the  incidents  attending  the 

**  As  early  as  1847  and  1848  the  Cai.  Star  published  articles  advocating  a 
territorial  legislature  in  order  that  laws  might  be  enacted  for  the  settlement 
of  land  titles.  The  author  of  these  articles  was  probably  L.  W.  Hastings,  to 
whom  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer.  Later,  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention,  he  was  held  in  check  by  the  necessity  of  making 
such  regulations  as  congress  would  pronounce  valid  and  just  under  the  treaty. 
But  Hastings  only  representeil  the  western  idea  of  lajid  matters.  To  the 
people  belonged  aU  the  unoccupied  U.  S.  territory.  Cal.  was,  after  the  con- 
quest and  treaty,  U.  S.  territory;  therefore  Cal.  belonged  to  the  people. 
Better  informed  men  held  similar  views,  founded  upon  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  people  to  frustrate  monopolies — a  higher  law  doctrine. 
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squatter  outbreak  at  Sacramento  oflFering  a  striking 
commentary  upon  the  critical  condition  of  the  country 
while  waiting  for  congress  to  admit  the  state,  I  append 
an  account  condensed  in  the  form  of  a  note,^ 

^  Sacramento  was  surveyed  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  for  Sutter  hy  Warner, 
when  Burnett  became  agent  and  attorney  for  Sutter,  to  sell  lots  and  col- 
lect money.  The  sales  were  rapid,  at  good  prices,  and  naturally  excited  re- 
mark among  the  ultra- American  element  in  the  mines.  Sutter,  who  had  been 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  was  quickly  relieved,  and  under  the  excite- 
ment of  success  sold  land  to  which  his  title  was  doubtful,  and  as  it  afterward 
proved  worthless — that  is,  on  his  Micheltorena  grant,  which  was  made  to 
cover,  as  the  squatters  declared,  '  the  whole  Sacramento  Valley. '  An  exami- 
nation of  the  Sutter  grants  showed,  as  many  believed,  that  the  Alvarado  grant 
did  not  reach  to  the  city  of  Sacramento  by  a  distance  of  4  miles,  as  has  else- 
where been  stated,  lliose  w^o  had  no  respect  for  Spanish  and  Mexican 
grants  believing  that  to  be  v^id  they  must  first  be  confirmed  by  congress, 
and  that  congress  would  never  allow  such  vast  tracts  to  pass  to  single  individ- 
uals; and  those  who  believed  that  the  Alvarado  erant  did  not  cover  the  city 
of  Sac. — l>egan  in  1847  to  organize  themselves  mto  a  Settlers'  Association, 
Phicer  Times f  June  3,  1850,  and  to  squat  upon  land  both  in  the  town  and  out- 
side of  it.  About  the  middle  of  October,  Z.  M.  Chapman,  erroneously  called 
(jrtK)rgo  Chapman  in  Morae'a  Directoi-y  qfSac,,  1853-4,  17,  went  upon  a  piece 
of  unotcupied  land  out  of  city  limits  claimed  by  Priest,  Lee,  &  Co.,  ana  cut 
timber,  to  erect  a  cabin  and  for  other  purposes.  In  Chapman's  account  in 
the  S.  F.  Bulletin^  of  June  15,  1805,  wuich  seems  an  honest  statement,  he 
says  that  if  a  man  pitched  a  tent  within  the  limits  of  the  city  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  Priest,  Lee,  &  Co.  a  bonus  of  from  $5  to  §12  per  day.  This 
txx  full  heavily  on  the  weary  gold-seeker  who  had  just  come  across  the  plains 
and  desired  to  have  a  starting-point  from  which  to  set  out  in  the  spring.  It 
was  probably  designed  to  compel  such  persons  to  purchase  lots.  But  lots 
were  held  at  from  ^K)  to  $6,000  and  ;fe8,000;  an<l  Chapman,  who  was  a  new- 
comer, *  thought  he  had  as  gootl  a  right  to  any  unoccupied  lands  a<ljaccnt  to 
the  city  as  any  citiy^n  of  the  U.  S.,*  squatted  accordingly,  as  I  have  said,  claim- 
ing 100  acres.  Twelve  days  after  he  began  building;  and  when  his  house  was 
ready  for  the  roof,  he  was  visited  by  Pierre  B.  Cornwall  and  another  of  the 
town  owners,  who  required  him  to  desist  from  cutting  timber,  and  on  his  de- 
claring his  intention  to  preempt  the  land,  warned  him  off  at  the  peril  of  his 
life.  Chapman  replied  tliat  they  were  all  within  jurisdiction  of  civil  author- 
ity, and  as  his  life  was  threatened,  they  nmst  immediat^^ly  report  at  the  al- 
csdde  s  oftice,  or  submit  to  arrest,  on  which  they  agreed  to  di8i)osse8S  him 
legally  if  they  could.  On  the  following  day  a  writ  of  ejectment  was  served 
on  Cliapman,  who  was  ordered  to  stand  trial  a  few  days  afterward.  When 
the  suit  came  on  many  persons  were  in  attendance.  Chapman  called  for 
proofs  of  Sutter's  title,  and  none  satisfactory  were  produced.  Three  times 
the  case  was  adjourned,  but  finally  a  jury  decidetl  in  favor  of  Sutter's  claim, 
a  decision  which  the  settlers'  organization  ignored,  calling  the  trial  a  sham. 
It  was  then  that  squatting  on  to^Ti  lots  began,  nearly  every  unoccupied  lot 
being  taken.  Chapman  still  refused  to  quit  his  claim.  Phicer  TimeSf  Dec  1, 
and  15,  1849.  AccortUng  to  his  statement,  he  was  offered  peaceable  possession 
of  20  acres  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  remainder  of  the  100  acre^i, 
which  offer  he  refused,  when  he  was  waited  on  by  the  sheriff  with  a  writ  of 
ejectment.  Still  Chapman  refused  to  vacate  the  premises,  and  received  an- 
other visit  from  the  sheriff,  with  a  posse  of  50  men,  who,  the  friends  of 
Chapman  bein^  absent,  pulle<l  his  house  down,  after  removing  his  portable 
projierty.  This  was  Saturday  evening.  On  Monday  a  meeting  was  called 
lor  Tuesday,  which  was  largely  attended,  and  resolutions  passed  by  the 
squatter  J  that  no  more  houses  should  be  tpm  down.     While  the  resolutions 
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The  land  Questions  were  indeed  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, while  congress  had  failed  to  take  any  meas- 

were  being  passed,  the  Sutter  party  set  fire  to  and  burned  a  cabin  which 
had  been  erected  on  Monday  b^  the  squatters  on  Chapman*8  claim.  Another 
cabin  soon  arose  on  the  same  site,  and  the  squatters  held  another  meeting,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  retaliate  upon  Sacramento  if  any  more  squatter 
buililinffs  were  destroyed.  The  rainy  season  commencing  soon  afterward, 
and  a  loo(i  causing  both  parties  to  abandon  temporarily  the  city  site,  no 
further  action  was  taken  before  the  following  spring.  Ajs  for  Chapman,  he 
returned  to  the  states,  having  lost  his  health  from  exposure  to  the  inclemency 
of  that  season,  and  never  returned  to  renew  his  claim.  Not  eo  his  associates, 
who  in  the  spring  of  I80O  redoubled  their  efforts  to  prove  Sutter's  claim  illegaL 
At  their  head  in  1850  was  Charles  Robinson,  afterward  governor  of  Kansas, 
who  was  an  immigrant  from  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  a  college  graduate,  a  physi- 
cian, and  a  man  of  honest  convictions,  who  was  fighting  for  squatterism  be- 
cause he  believed  in  it.     J.  Royce,  in  Overland  MmUhli/,  Sept.  1885. 

In  May  there  was  a  great  accession  to  th9  squatter  force.  The  organisa- 
tion kept  a  recorder's  office,  paid  a  surveyor  and  register,  and  issued  certificates 
of  title  as  follows: 

We  know  our  rights,  and  knowing  dare  drfewi  them. 

Office  of  the  Sacramento  Cmr,  Seitlers'  AasociATioif. 

Sacramento  Cmr, 1850. 

Received  of fifteen  dollars  for  surveying  and  recording  lot  No.  .... 

situateil  on  the  ....  side  of street,  between and ^  street; 

measuring  forty  feet  front  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  depth,  acoordin^r 
to  tlie  general  plan  of  the  city  of  Sacramento,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  3 
the  association. 
$15.  [Signed] 

Surveyor  and  Register  of  the  Sacramento  Settlers'  Association. 
The  publii^domam  is  alike  tree  to  all. 

Men  who  ha«l  purchased  lot*  of  Priest,  Lee,  ft  Co.  had  their  luml)er 
brought  for  buihling  purposes  reinoveil,  or  were  forbidden  to  leave  it  on  the 
groiuiiL  Even  a  sum  of  money  otfered  by  the  owner  failed  to  induce  the 
snuatter  to  vacate  the  lot.  A  j>etitiou  was  forwarded  to  congress  asking  in 
eti'eet  for  a  distribution  of  the  puhlic  lands  among  actual  settlers.  Cases 
brv>ught  into  the  courts,  and  determined  against  the  squatters  pnxiuced  no 
change  in  their  pn^ceeilings.  Two  suits  were  decide<l  ailversely  to  them  in  Jus- 
tice iNiekett's  court,  argued  by  McC'ane  on  their  side,  and  Murray  Morrison  on 
the  oppi»site  siile.  Nothing,  however,  moved  them  fn>ra  their  iKisition;  and 
Iciist  ot  all  the  charge  ol  ci»wanlice,  wliich  was  hurle«l  at  them  by  the  pr^>s. 
Complaint  l>eing  niatle  that  the  Sijuatters  had  not  a  fair  hearing  in  the  news- 
pajKTsi,  they  were  invited  to  *  ct^nie  out  openly,  and  make  known  their  real 
vu'ws.  Merely  abstract  ideas  do  not  mtet  the  present  occasion.  And  all 
Vkho  pn^^H^rly  consivler  their  o\»ni  interests  and  tlie  jH»ac*e  and  welfare  of  the 
city  mu>t  take  iinnuHliate  and  summary  actii»n.'  PUtor  Timf*.  June  3  and  5, 
lSrH>.  The  exoitement  increaseti:  s*juatters'  fences  were  pulled  down,  and 
meetings  continued  to  l>e  held.  Tlie  squatters  endeavored  to  evade  going  to 
court,  honiuki  to  hold  out  until  the  state  should  l>e  admitted,  when  they  ex- 
jK^ctetl  that  I'.  S.  laws  would  come  to  their  n.het.  Yet  they  ^lid  sometimes 
get  into  the  courts. 

On  the  KHh  of  August  an  atlverse  decision  was  rendereii  in  the  case  of 
John  F.  Madden,  who  hail  $<)uatt<*il  on  a  lot  l^li»nging  to  John  P.  Rogers 
and  others,  oi  the  Sutter  mrty,  in  the  county  court,  by  Juilge  E^lward  J. 
AVdlis.  The  attorneys  tor  Ma  iden  talke^i  of  appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  on 
the  gr\>und  that  the  plaiutid  Rogers'  had  shv>wa  no  title.  Judge  WdlU  re- 
niarkcil  that  he  knew  i»f  no  Uw  authorizing  such  an  ap|^»eaL  The  rumor 
spread  abnvi«l  tha:  Wilis  li.id  s.iivi  no  apjval  coul  i  or  should  be  ha^L  'No 
ap(K?al!     Shall  Judge  Willis  be  dictator?    Outrage!*     Such  wer«  the  ejacula* 
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ures  providing  for  their  adjustment.  The  titles  to  the 
land  on  which  the  three  chief  cities  were  bailt  were 

tions.  A  meeting  was  called  for  that  evening,  and  resolutions  of  resistance 
to  oppreasion  passed.  On  the  12th,  being  Monday,  Robinson  published  a  mani- 
festo refusing  to  recognize  the  state  legislature  and  other  state  officials  as 
anythinff  but  private  citizens,  and  threatening  a  resort  to  arms  if  molested 
by  the  SierifE.  This  amounted  to  rebellion  and  revolution,  and  in  fact  re- 
tarded the  execution  of  the  judge's  order  to  dispossess  the  squatters  on  the 
land  in  question.  About  200  men  were  assembled  on  the  disputed  territory. 
Robinson  had  about  50  names  enrolled  of  men  he  could  depend  upon  to  fight, 
and  managed,  bv  adroitly  mingUng  them  with  the  other  150,  to  make  his  army 
appear  larger  than  it  really  was.  Mayor  Bigelow  appeared  on  horseback 
a;id  nuMle  an  address,  advising  the  crowd  to  disperse,  to  which  Robinson 
replied  respectfully  but  firmly  that  his  men  were  upon  their  own  ground, 
and  had  no  hostile  intentions  unless  assailed.  An  interview  was  finally  ar- 
ranged between  Robinson  and  the  mayor  at  his  office,  when  the  latter  said 
that  he  would  use  his  personal  influeuce  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
property  of  the  settlers,  and  also  informed  Robinson  of  the  postponement  of 
the  executions  issued  by  the  court.  The  squatters  then  aispersed  for  the 
day.  Some  steps  had  been  taken  to  organize  militia  companies,  but  from  the 
unready  condition  in  which  the  crisis  found  the  municipal  government,  it  is 
apparent  that  Mayor  Bigelow  did  not  realize  the  danger  of  the  situation.  On 
the  13th  James  McClatchy  and  Michael  Moran  were  arrested  and  brought 
before 'Justice  Fake,  charged  with  being  party  to  a  plan  to  resist  the  enforce- 
ment of  Judge  Willis'  writ  of  ejectment.  The  evidence  being  strong,  in  de- 
fault of  ^,000  bail  they  were  lodged  in  the  prison  brig,  anchored  in  the  river. 
The  county  attorney,  McCune,  was  also  under  arrest,  to  be  tried  on  the  14th, 
and  a  warrant  was  out  for  Robinson,  but  he  was  not  taken.  Sac  Trattscriptf 
Aug.  14,  1850.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  sheriff,  Joseph  McKinney, 
seized  a  house  on  2d  street,  in  pursuance  of  his  duty.  A  party  of  30  squat- 
ters, under  the  leailership  of  James  Maloney,  retook  the  house.  Maloney,  on 
horseback  armed  with  a  sword  and  pistols,  next  inarched  down  L  street  to 
the  levee,  in  the  direction  of  the  prison  ship,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  citizens, 
who  thought  their  intention  was  to  release  the  prisoners.  By  this  time  the 
excitement  ran  high,  although  there  was  no  apprehension  of  bloodshed.  The 
affair  seemed  rather  a  spectacle  than  a  coming  tragedy,  and  the  spectators 
hooted,  laughed,  and  shouted.  But  the  mayor,  who  could  no  Ioniser  blind 
himself  to  ttie  necessity  of  asserting  his  authority  and  the  power  of  law,  rode 
up  and  down  the  streets,  and  made  his  proclamation  to  the  people  to  sustain 
both.  Many  then  ran  for  arms.  The  squatters  on  reaching  I  street  halted 
and  began  to  remove  some  lumber  from  a  lot;  but  Maloney  checked  them, 
alle'pug  that  the  lumber  belonged  to  one  of  his  friends.  He  then  led  them 
up  I  street,  still  followed  by  a  laughing  and  jeering  crowd.  At  the  corner  of 
I  and  Secon<i  street,  seeing  the  mayor  approaching,  the  citizens  waited  to 
hear  wliat  he  might  have  to  say  to  them,  but  the  squatters  marched  on,  turn- 
ing into  Third  street,  and  continuing  to  J  street.  In  the  mean  time  the 
mayor  had  ordered  the  citizens  to  arrest  the  armed  squatters,  and  with  three 
cheers  they  followed  his  leatl.  The  two  parties  approached  each  other  on 
J  street,  the  suuatters  drawing  up  in  time  across  Fourth  street,  facing  J. 
The  mayor  ana  sheriff  rode  up,  and  ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  yield  themselves  to  arrest.  While  tliey  were  yet  advancing,  Maloney 
gave  the  order  to  tire,  and  said  distinctly,  *  Shoot  the  mayor.*  His  order  was 
oaly  too  well  obeyed,  seve  1  guns  being  pointed,  though  some  were  elevated 
to  be  out  of  range.  The  liroig  was  returned  by  those  citizens  who  had  se- 
cured arms;  a  general  melee  ensued,  and  the  squatters  tied  from  the  field, 
which  was  now  a  field  of  blood.  The  mayor  receiveil  no  less  than  4  wounds, 
in  the  cheek,  the  thigh,  the  hand,  and  through  the  body  in  the  region  of  the 
liver.     He  recovered  in  a  maimed  condition,  after  a  long  illness,  and  a  $2,238 
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almost  hopelessly  confused.  As  a  consequence,  the 
state  was  left  without  property  or  revenue,  without 

bill  for  five  weeks  *  attendance  and  care  at  Dr  Stillman*8  house  in  S.  F.,  only 
to  die  of  cholera,  Nov.  27th  foUowinff,  in  the  same  city.  Uardins  Bigelow  was 
born  iu  Mass.,  of  the  well-known  family  of  Bigelow,  removed  to  N.  Y.  in 
early  childhooil,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  and  subsequently  moved  to 
the  north-west  territory.  In  the  explosion  of  the  steamlxMits  Jfonelle  and 
Wiimimjton  he  sustained  severe  losses  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
During  the  Black  Hawk  war  iu  111.  he  had  also  some  hair-breadth  escapes. 
He  went  to  tlie  West  Indies,  New  (Iranada,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Central  America, 
arriving  in  Cal.  by  tlie  first  steamer,  and  entered  at  once  into  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  being  much  iuterested  in  building  up  Sac.,  whose  first  mayor  he 
was.  It  was  greatly  by  his  personal  exertions  that  the  town  was  saveid  dur- 
ing the  flootl  ot  1841^-50.  5  ic.  Tnvuicnpt,  April  26.  1850.  His  course  with  the 
squatters  was  niarked  with  charity  and  moileration  even  to  a  fault.  S,  F. 
Piic{nc  jN'tfir*,  Nov.  29,  1850.  He  was  interred  with  military  honors  at  Sac- 
ramento. CulirrM  Sac,  Ci'y  Dirtcfory,  74,  70;  iS'AiirX',  Kepres,  Men^  936;  Placer 
TinifA,  April  6,  1850;   Winam'  Statement,  MS.,  21. 

Bosi«les  the  mayor,  the  city  assessor,  J.  M.  Woodland,  was  wounded  mor- 
tally, surviving  but  a  few  moments.  Jesse  Morgan  was  killed  outright.  On 
the  siiuattor  sivle,  Maloney  was  killed,  being  shot  by  B.  F.  Washington,  city 
recorder:  Robinson  was  severely  woundeii,  and  another  man  killed,  name  not 
mentioned  in  any  of  tlie  reports  of  the  battle.  J.  H.  Harper,  of  Mo.,  was 
severely  wounded;  Hale,  of  the  firm  of  Crowell  k  Hale,  was  slightly 
woundeil;  and  a  little  daughter  of  Rogers,  of  the  tirm  of  Burnett  &  Hosiers, 
was  slightly  injured;  tot^il,  4  killeil  and  5  wounded.  The  bolt  had  fallen, 
and  nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  than  the  ruins.  Lieut-gov.  McDougal  now 
api»earetl  \\\*\n\  the  soone,  *his  face  very  pale,'  and  onlere*!  all  the  men  with 
arms  to  a.-^seniMe  at  Fowler's  hotel,  after  which  he  iiumcdiatelv  left  for  S.  F. 
by  steaiiK r.  Hut  not  many  went  to  the  remlezAous,  where  a  few  men  had 
mouute«l  ail  ol  I  iriMi  ship's  guu,  on  a  wixnlen  truck,  which  was  loaded  with 
iK*rap  inui.  That  iiiiilit  aKmt  in)  volunteers  were  eun^lled,  untlcr  Capt.  J. 
SherWixvil,  and  reniaiiud  at  heaiUjuarters,  near  the  L-orner  of  Fri»nt  and  L 
strv'Ots,  A  ^'uard  was  s*.t,  oi  n-gulir  and  special  |H>lice,  and  men  were  chal- 
leii^».Hl  on  tl.e  streets  as  if  the  c::y  Mere  under  martial  law.  Robinson  was 
carried  to  t!ie  prist^n  shin  on  a  Ivd,  Chie  ('.'Itiel  I,  a  s<iuatter.  was  arrest*.-*.! 
and  accused  of  killiiiv:  WiH>Uand.  Countv  Ationiev  McCune  i»7is  brouirht 
into  court,  but  his  case  jH^tiH»ned  t\»r  the  next  day.  R«.vor»ler  Washington 
was  placed  by  the  city  council  at  the  liea*l  of  the  jn^ice.  "with  authority  to 
increase  the  foixv  to  i'H.X>;  and  the  prvst  of  the  coiraoiL  iVmas  Strvnig.  as- 
sumed tlie  duiit-s  oi  mayor.  .V^f.  T  '^hM'-ijj,  Auc.  15.  IsV*.  On  the  ii>llt»w- 
iui:  day,  after  the  burial  of  W«^M^.ilan«l,  Sherilf  MoKinney  and  a  p<>sse  of 
aU»\it  *Jl>  nun  pr.>oei.«le»l  to  Hricliti'ii.  near  Sutter's  Fort,  toatt«-mpt  the  arrest 
oi  a  party  oi  t!ie  s<i'.'..itters  at  a  place  wlnoh  wivs  kei«t  by  one  AlLu.  The 
house  was  caref-iliv  a'»:rvvichevl  after  ilark,  the  forve  Kinic  dividoi  into  three 
djtach:i;e:its,  u:aUt  iiea.  Wi:;n.  a  Mr  lv«'.i:ison.  and  tr.e  ^hv^:^,  who  were  to 
appr»vich  so  a^  :o  surround  the  hous.-.  >LKi:i:iey  entered  rirst,  an  i  went  to 
the  Kir  w;;:i  :.is  s^uai  to  call  for  drinks,  in  iio::\^-  >»!.:,.  h  he  caujiht  sijjrht  of 
8  or  10  anr.c  I  ir.in,  whom  he  cv»:iimaniled  to  lay  ,ivM-n  t>.<.:r  arms.  Tliey 
replied  by  a  v.  llcv  from  thtir  ^.::is  a:ii  i:>:oi<,  a:.  I  >»>:rv  answtivd  by  shots 
fi>>:n  the  Mur;d  s  ivirtv.  All  \*-as  contusion.  MoK-.:i:.e\  had  run  out  of  the 
housie  after  the  attack.  Aiid  st^^^l  near  t':>.e  'Iv^^r.  w':;e:i  All^u  vlcI.iH.»rat*:ly  shot 
liiai,  ai'.vi  he  fell.  t-\:  :rii;^  in  a  ftw  mvir.ents.  Briar'.y  t'.ien  Drt-l,  woun'.ling 
the  aASwissin.  who  howov.  r  s: :.:  .•.::-:htr  sh.-:  .^nicr.j:  t;.«.-  jhvr'jf' sjsiLrty.  grazing 
Cn^will's  arm,  who  nt-rntvi  :.  t-  >':.o:.  T}-.c  f'.ir:l.-sr  iiiimtv.ijkte  results  of  the 
bkitle  wvre  the  k:II.r.^  of  tw.^  s./.i.uttrs,  M.  K;'/.y  ar.  i  iievnTe  W.  Henshaw, 
the  wo;;nvii:.i:  of  i'a:^t.  K^i.-fcr-.i  *<vt:r\:y.  aiivi  i.e  ::v.:ry  ^  f  Cj.i  :.  HaniiTiersly 
by  l«cing  ihrvwn  fivin  his  ho«e  in  the  m<.iov\     Ko.:i:orcx:-.iie-:i  i^Ln^;  s<.at  for 
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the  means  of  paying  the  liabihties  already  contracted, 
of  defraying  current  expenses,  or  of  completing  her 

arriyed  during  the  night — 10  men  nnder  Lundy  and  12  under  Tracy,  who 
placed  themselves  nnder  Gren.  Winn.  Four  prisoners  were  taken,  John 
Hughes,  James  R.  CofiFman,  William  B.  Comogg,  and  a  man  whose  name  is 
not  given  in  any  of  the  accounts  of  the  squatter  war.  The  arrival  of  the 
second  party  frightened  to  death  Allen's  wife,  who  was  lying  ill  in  the  house. 
Allen  escaped  sorely  wounded,  and  was  traced  next  day  to  the  river,  where 
it  was  supposed  he  was  drowned.  Sac  Tranncripl  Extra,  Aug.  16,  1850.  But 
he  surviveo,  suffering  much,  until,  reaching  a  mining  camp,  he  received  assist' 
ance.  Afoore^a  Pioneer  Express^  MS.,  S-10.  Great  grief  and  indignation  were 
felt  over  the  death  of  Sheriff  McKinney,  who  was  generally  esteemed.  He 
had  been  but  a  short  time  married,  and  his  wife  was  distraught  with  ^cf. 
P.  F.  Ewer,  coroner,  assumed  the  duties  of  sheriff  and  paid  a  visit  to 
Brighton,  arrestinff  a  man  named  Hall,  who  was  found  in  hiding  near  Allen's 
house.  Threats  of  lynching  were  made  against  the  prisoners,  but  better 
counsels  prevailed,  and  it  was  determined  to  abide  by  the  laws.  The  steamer 
Semtior  had  returned  from  S.  F.  on  the  night  of  the  15th  with  the  lieut-gov. 
and  two  companies  of  volunteers,  namely,  the  California  Guard,  Capt.  W. 
D.  M.  Howard,  and  Protection  Engine  Co.,  of  the  fire  department,  Capt. 
Shay,  under  arms,  and  together  numbering  150  men.  Connor,  Early  CaL, 
MS.,  6;  jS.  F.  Picayune^  Aug.  16,  1850.  There  was  no  longer  any  need  of 
their  services,  the  squatter  leaders  being  dead  and  wounded,  and  the  citizens 
having  resolved  to  leave  their  wrongs  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  courts. 

At  this  juncture  the  newspapers  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  cause  on  both  sides.  The  Settlers*  and  Miners*  TrUntne,  of  Oct.  80,  1850,  in 
answering  the  S.  F.  Picayune  of  the  17th,  says  that  it  is  wrong  to  condemn 
squatterism  as  the  foundation  of  a  party;  for  *  Sutterism  in  Upper  California 
lias  too  long  despoiled  her  of  her  inheritance,  and  self-defence  requires  her 
interference.'  Immigrants  expected  to  find  public  land,  and  found  it;  but 
*  Sutterism  has  squatted  all  over  it,  and  pretends  to  claim  it  under  a  Mexican 
grant  which  does  not  exist.  *  The  legislature  was  cliarged  with  making  laws 
expressly  to  protect  Sutter,  with  or  i\4thout  a  title  to  that  part  of  the  state. 
This  charge  was  in  reference  to  an  act  passed  April  22,  1850,  which  forbade 
any  forcible  entry,  the  penalty  being  a  fine  and  restitution,  if  the  justice 
should  so  order.  No  proof  of  title  was  required.  Cal.  Statutes,  1850,  425.  In 
Cal.,  and  in  the  Cal.  sense,  said  the  TiHfnine,  legislators  and  judges  were  anti- 
squatter — their  decisions  invarial^ly  anti-squatter;  while  if  the  squatters  dif- 
fered from  them,  and  dared  to  appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  they  wore  said 
to  have  forfeited  all  support  from  the  state  govt,  and  even  its  protection.  Tlie 
unrecognized  courts  of  Cal.  were  not  the  places  where  land  titles  sliould  be 
determined.  Squatterism  was  ma<le  a  party  issue  because  the  natural  and 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people  were  sought  to  be  wrested  from  them  by 
men  of  the  stamp  of  the  Picayune  writers.  When  auti-squatterism  ceases  to 
prey,  then  the  squatter  party  will  cease  to  exist.  Such  were  the  utterances 
of  the  settlers  after  the  Sac.  affair,  as  well  as  before.  But  the  Picayune  had, 
soon  after  the  riot,  urged  a  calm  and  considerate  review  of  the  s^fair,  and 
pleaded  many  things  in  extenuation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  squatters,  ad- 
vising '  the  greatest  moderation,  mingled  with  firmness,  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  requires.'  This,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  course  into  which 
the  administration  of  law  resolved  itself.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
on  the  side  of  the  squatters,  seriously  as  they  had  blundered.  Robinson  and 
the  other  prisoners,  who  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for  murder,  were 
admitted  to  bail  in  Nov.  A  change  of  venue  was  obtained,  and  the  *  cloud  of 
indictments  melted  away  like  the  last  cloud-fiake  of  our  rainy  season,'  as  says 
Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  who  has  ably  presented  the  subject  of  the  Sac.  squatter 
riot  in  the  Overland  MontfUy  for  Sept.  1885,  as  an  example  how  Mexican 
grautd  were  dealt  with  by  American  settlers  in  CaL     Yet  I  think  ho  would 
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organization  and  putting  in  operation  her  system  of' 
local  government!     Her  securities,   dismally  depre- 

have  found  better  illnetratioiifl  elsewhere;  for,  as  he  himielf  ihowB,  there  was 
good  ffronnd — ^in  the  belief  of  the  aquatteri  that  the  Alvarado  grant  did  not 
extend  to  Sao.,  and  in  the  &ot  that  the  Mieheltorena  grant  was  aetoally  in- 
valid— for  the  feeling  of  the  squatters  that  Sntter  was  joying  into  the  hands 
of  a  set  of  soulless  speculators,  who  used  the  pretence  of  a  grant  for  securing 
Daper  titles  to  the  best  portions  of  CaL    Accounts  of  the  squatter  troubles  of 
1850  are  contained  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  particularly  in  the  Sac 
TrwMCiipL    See  also  the  8.  F.  Cat  Cfomier,  S,  F.  Pae.  Ifeum,  8.  F.  Alia,  8. 
F,  Picajftme,  and  8,  F,  Herald,  extending  over  a  long  period.    Thoe  is  an 
account  of  the  riot  in  8ae,  Phutrated,  l£-18;  Uphomi,  Jvofes,  833-51;  in  CW- 
ver*9  Sac  Diredory,  78-9;  in  Thmmu*  Direeiory  Sac.,  1871, 66-76;  inHitL  Sac 
Co,,  (KX-8;  and  references  in  Tuihi^s  CaL,  836-7;  Sac  Bee,  Nov.  1,  1871; 
Bamr*»  Statemeni,  MS.,  9;  and  Winane*  Statement,  MS.,  20-1.    The  theory 
has  been  advanced  that  to  the  riot  of  1850  was  due  the  f^reat  depressioa  in 
business,  and  the  numerous  failures  which  followed.    I  think  the  conclusion 
errcmeous.    The  population  suddeuly  declined,  but  certainly  not  because  peo- 
ple were  frightened  away  by  an  incident  of  this  kind.    It  was  the  uncertaiuty 
of  land  titles  in  the  vicinity  which  the  squatter  movement  exposed.     Had  tktb 
squatters  prevailed,  the  population  would  have  remained,  and  the  loss  to  a 
few  iniUvidual  lot-owners  would  have  been  far  Icm  than  the  whole  oommunity 
sustaineil  by  their  defeat.  8.  F.  BnlktiH,  Kov.  2,  1877.    I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understooil  as  saying  that  the  squatters  were  right.    As  the  evidence  after- 
ward proved,  they  were  in  the  wrong.    But  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Sao,  could  they  have  maintained  their  position;  for  how  could  a  city  hope  to 
prosper  Burroundeil  by  a  country  to  whidi  no  one  could  for  a  long  time  ootain 
a  clear  title?    Tlie  courts  finally  decidetl  that  all  the  sales  made  by  Burnett 
as  Sutter *8  agent  were  valid.     Could  the  founders  of  Sac.  have  foreseen  the 
contention  to  arise  out  of  the  location  of  their  city,  the  trouble  might  have 
been  avoided. 

S^iuatters  also  gave  trouble  in  S.  F.  in  Jan.  1851,  S,  F,  AUa,  Feb.  3,  1851, 
which  ci^atinueil  tor  more  tlian  a  year.  Nathaniel  Page  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a  bnihling  on  a  lot  l>elonging  to  the  Leidesilorff  estate,  and  sold  to 
Captain  Fol3i>m.  A  collision  oi*curretl,  iu  which  FoUom  shot  at  Page,  whose 
watch  arrested  the  ball,  and  saveil  hij  lite.  Page  s  lumber  was  thrown  into 
the  bay.  In  April  ISTiS  Sheriff  W.  W.  Twist  and  posse  of  SanU  Barbara 
were  alH>ut  to  take  possession  of  a  cannon  to  use  in  ejecting  a  squatter  named 
John  PoweA  from  the  rancho  Am.\vo  Burro,  belonging  to  ilill  and  Den.  A 
Califoniian,  Alcjo  Servis,  stabbeil  the  sheriff^  who  tume«l  anil  shot  him  dead. 
Firing  then  became  ffL*neral  between  the  sheriff's  party  and  the  squatter 
party,  aiui  J.  A.  VidLl,  a  squatter,  was  kilUnL  Um  and  Den  were  placed 
lu  iH^sses;»ion.  .^\  /*.  «4:Vi,  May  7  and  June  S,  1853.  During  this  year  thers 
apTvannl  to  Ik«  something  like  an  orjpnizetl  revival  of  squatterism.  All  about 
8.  v.,  at  the  presidio  anvl  the  mission,  lots  wer«  settled  upon  without  title, 
ihio  of  the  pul^lic  squares  ^^as  treato^i  as  public  domain.  The  Odd  Fellows* 
cemeterv  was  seizt\l,  wliioh  two  years  In^tore  had  been  conveye^l  by  deeti  to  the 
society  i»y  Sam  Branuan.  On  the  20:h  of  July  a  squatter  named  McCarty, 
who  had  taken  ]^Hx»es:^ion  of  a  ^~acant  lot  on  Uie  comer  of  Second  and  Mission 
streets,  IvKmiiing  to  RoWrt  Prioo,  resiste^l,  and  shot  the  sheriff  who  was  at- 
tempting to  e;e\»t  him:  McCarty  "w;: 


ras  also  shot>  both  seriously;  but  Price 
placi\l  in  p^^ssession. 

It  w.is  K  l;eve\l  that  an  orcanic&cion  of  woaltiiv  men  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  s^p'.atterism  of  ISTvl,  who  tu^nishe^i  means  for  carrying  on  the  seiiuies 
of  lots  w::h  a  v:ew  to  obtaining  the  lion's  share.  Attempts  were  made  to 
squat  on  the  Peralca  claim  in  Alame^la  tb.o  Mine  y-.^ar.  In  ilune  ISM  a  pitched 
Kii:le  was  t\Hight  lvtwe«,^n  a  pirty  of  s*iuat:er*  on  Folsova*  pfi^perty  on  First 
stro«t,  S.  F.,  aad  a  part/  of  lo  ^*Iaced  to  de:eui  it.    Gev>r);e  1>.  Smith 
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dated,  afforded  slight  coinpensation  to  those  who  were 
forced  to  receive  them  for  services  rendered.  The 
effect  on  the  cities  and  particularly  on  San  Francisco 
was  deplorable.  Heir  to  lands  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars, she  was  practically  bankrupt.  Sales  of  lots  were 
arrested  by  the  doubt  thrown  upon  her  title ;  or  if  any 
one  took  them,  it  was  experimentally,  at  prices  much 
below  their  value.  A  commissioner  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  extent  and  value  of  city  property  was, 
after  a  lengthy  examination,  unable  to  determine 
if  there  were  any  lands  rightly  belonging  to  the  city, 
unless  by  preemption,  which  right  congress  had  not 
yet  extended  to  them.  Had  congress  accorded  the 
cities  a  relinquishment  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  lands  within  their  municipal  juris- 
dictions, it  would  greatly  have  simplified  matters  for 
them,  and  infinitely  enhanced  their  resources.  An- 
other point  of  interest  with  the  people  was  whether  or 
not  speculators  should  be  permitted  to  buy  up  the  public 
lands  to  which  no  shadow  of  a  Mexican  grant  attached ; 
and  this,  it  was  insisted,  was  legitimate  ground  for  a 

killed  in  this  fight,  and  several  persons  wounded.  After  this  a£fair  the  prop- 
erty holders  in  S.  F.  organized,  and  48  policemen  were  added  to  the  force. 
Houses  were  fortified  and  l)e8ieged.  In  one  house  on  Green  street  a  woman 
holding  a  child  in  her  arms  was  shot  and  killed.  The  occasion  of  this  outbreak 
waa  that  the  title  of  the  city  of  S.  F.  was  undergoing  examination  by  commib- 
sioners;  all  kinds  of  rumors  were  afloat,  and  opportunities  supposc<l  to  be 
afforded  of  securing  lots.  For  several  years  more  these  troubles  were  recur- 
ring. The  Sac  Union  of  June  29,  1855,  sug^^ested  as  a  remedy  to  *  fee  no 
lawyers' — an  excellent  snggestion.  Felice  Argenti,  sent  by  Brown  Bros, 
bankers  of  Colon,  to  Cal.  as  their  acent,  in  1849  amassed  a  fortune  of  several 
millions,  bnt  his  suits  with  S.  F.  tor  certain  lands  cost  him  the  larger  share 
of  his  wealth.  Torres,  Periv,,  101-2.  In  1856  was  the  famous  case  of  the 
Green  claim,  when  the  vigiumts  arrested  the  holder  of  important  documents 
concerning  the  city*s  title  to  the  mission  lands,  on  a  tmmx^ed-up  charge,  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  those  documents,  which  Green  himself  had  ob-  |  y 
tained  by  tricltery  from  "I^burciitJ^asqnez,.  and  which  he  sold  to  his  captors  l'^ 
for  $12,500,  though  he  brougni  smtaFEefWlard  for  $50,000  damages,  of  which 
he  obtained  $150.  Green's  {A.  A.)  Life  and  Adv.,  MS.,  1-86.  Tliis  manuscript 
of  Green's,  of  about  90  pp.,  is  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  land  titles,  containing  the  history  in  detail  of  the  Sautillan  claim.  S.  F. 
AUoj  June  7  and  21,  1878.  In  1858  a  party  of  squatters  in  Sonoma  county 
attacked  and  drove  from  his  land  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Peflas  rancho,  com- 
pelling him  to  siffn  a  release  of  his  property  to  them.  Tlicy  almost  captured 
the'town  of  Healdsburg  in  an  attempt  to  take  Dr  Fitch,  another  owner;  and 
attacked  the  fforemment  surveyor  Mandeville,  destroying  his  papers.  But 
such  acts  as  these  were  performed  by  a  few  ruffians  taking  advantage  of  the 
squatter  sentiment.  S,  F,  Bulletin^  Apr.  13,  1858. 
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party  in  politics — ground  which    California  senators 
found  themselves  unable  to  ignore.^ 

The  legislature  adjourned  April  22d.  Congress 
had  again  disappointed  the  people.*^  In  January, 
the  California  delegation  had  taken  its  departure  for 
Washington  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  state  to  be  im- 
mediately admitted.  It  was  high  time.  In  1849  the 
citizens  of  San  Francisco  had  .banished  the  worst  of 
its  criminals.  In  1850  a  straw  authority  attempted 
to  hold  lawlessness  in  check,  but  it  had  attained  such 
strength  that  years  were  afterward  required  to  get  it 
under  control.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  a  great 
deal  had  been  accomplished.  It  was  no  small  achieve- 
ment for  the  American  portion  of  the  population  in  so 
short  a  time  to  have  so  regulated  mining,  the  chief  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  that  a  heterogeneous  multitude 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  could  work  together 
in  peace;  and  to  so  administer  justice  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  mines  that  individuals  and  companies  were 
willing  to  be  governed  by  laws  formed  in  mining 
camps.  The  general  perfection  of  the  rules  adopted 
was  such  that  neither  congress  nor  the  state  le^jislature 
ever  attempted  to  improve  upon  their  essential  fea- 
tures. Thus  good  and  evil  grew  side  by  side,  while 
men  longingly  waited  to  catch  the  first  wliisper  of  the 
words  **  admitted  to  the  union." 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  California  had 
become  the  eliief  topic  in  congress;  and  whenever  the 
word  ^California'  was  pronounced  close  after  came 
the  word  ^slavery.'  All  through  1849  the  subject  of 
providing  a  government  for  California  was  discussed, 
and  at  every  point  it  was  met  by  objections  originat- 
ing in  a  fear  of  disturbing  tlie  balance  of  power  in 

*  Settlers  and  Minern  Tribune,  Oct.  30,  1860;  Sac,  Trcaucripty  Nov.  29, 
1850. 

'■''  Speaker  Bigler  in  hia  valetlictory  ail  dress  jilluiled  to  that  *  most  embar- 
rassiug  question  <»f  domestic  policy,'  whicli  to  his  regret  had  kept  CVd.  outt)f 
the  union.  ^\  /.  Pac,  Sctcs,  Apr.  27,  1850;  S.  F.  Herald,  Oct  22,  1860. 
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the  senate  to  the  prejudice  of  slavery.  The  growth 
of  the  nation  had  reached  that  critical  point  when  its 
affairs  could  no  longer  be  safely  referred  to  a  sectional 
interpretation  of  the  constitution;  or  the  constitution 
being  faulty,  when  the  nation  could  no  longer  strictly 
abide  by  it;  or  when,  conceding  it  to  be  a  perfect  in- 
strument, one  portion  of  the  people  refused  to  abide 
by  it  at  the  will  of  the  other  portion.  The  conces- 
sions made  to  the  slave  states  when  the  union  was 
formed,  on  account  of  their  weakness  in  population, 
and  when  the  growth  of  slavery  by  importation  and 
natural  increase  was  not  clearly  foreseen,  had  placed 
the  sceptre  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
south,  where  for  thirty-eight  years  out  of  fifty  it  had 
remained.  The  profits  derived  from  cotton-planting 
with  slave  labor  had  enabled  the  men  of  the  south  to 
abjure  labor  for  themselves,  to  employ  their  leisure  in 
congenial  pursuits  at  home,  in  foreign  education  and 
travel,  ana  in  politics.  Their  senators  in  congress 
were  men  who  assumed  an  air  of  nobility  on  account 
of  their  exemption  from  the  cares  of  trade,  whose 
habits  on  their  plantations  gave  them  a  dictatorial 
manner,  even  in  the  society  of  their  peers,  that  their 
generous  culture  could  not  always  sufficiently  soften ; 
and  it  was  yearly  more  openly  asserted  that  the  ruling 
class  in  the  United  States  was  the  planter  class. 
Cotton  was  king;  but  a  cotton  manufacturer  and  a 
cotton-cloth  seller  were  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
this  pampered,  self-constituted  aristocracy. 

There  was  a  middle  class  in  the  south,  which  aped 
all  that  was  offensive  in  the  manners  of  the  cultivated 
class,  and  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  chivalry,  and 
their  scorn  of  northern  'mudsills.*  Even  the  'poor 
white  trash,'  which  constituted  a  class  despised  even: 
by  the  slaves,  regarded  the  institution  as  something 
sacred,  and  a  *  southern  gentleman*  as  a  being  fiaJr 
above  anything  in  the  free  states.  So  strong  are;  iixe 
teachings  of  custom  and  prejudice  1 

Such  a  condition  of  society  was  not  contemplated,  by 

Hist.  Cal.,  Vol.  VL   22 
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the  framers  of  the  constitution.  It  was  opposed  to 
the  nature  of  the  republican  government,  ana  soon  or 
late  must  introduce  discord.  In  1846  that  discord 
was  already  strongly  apparent ;  and  the  southern  press 
did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  south  regarded  itself 
as  destined  to  have  the  mastery  on  the  American 
continent.  In  congress,  certainly,  these  boasts  were 
sparingly  alluded  to;  but  they  had  their  influence. 
Congressmen  and  senators  talked  about  the  rights  of 
the  two  sections  under  the  constitution.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  New  Mexico  and  California,  which  the  south 
had  plotted  and  fought  for,^  had  brought  with  it  new 
issues  and  a  determined  struggle.  It  was  a  battle 
between  intellectual  giants  for  a  cherished  idea. 

Regarded  from  a  sentimental  stand-point,  the  sudden 
collapse  of  great  expectations  appeals  to  our  sympathy, 
although  the  means  resorted  to  in  support  of  them 
may  not  command  our  confidence.  The  gaunt  Caro- 
linian, he  of  the  burning  eyes,  pointing  his  fateful 
finger  toward  his  adversary,  and  giving  utterance  to 
his  fire-brand  resolutions,  is  a  striking  spectacle.  The 
polished  and  fiery  Butler,  pouring  forth  his  reproaches 
against  the  faithless  north,  holds  his  audiences  en- 
chained. Berrien  of  Georgia,  logical  and  impressive, 
commands  breathless  attention  while  he,  too,  arraigns 
the  north  for  injustice.  Foote  of  Mississippi,  correct 
and  impressive,  never  hasty,  sometimes  half  insolent, 
but  always  attractive,  sets  forth  the  wrongs  of  the 
south.  Toombs  of  Georgia,  armed  at  every  point 
with  accusations  against  the  north,  and  demands  for 
restitution  of  rights  that  he  declares  have  been  wrested 
from  the  south,  impresses  us  with  his  eloquence,  and 

''^The  Charleston  Pafriot  said,  referring  to  the  Mexican  war:  *  We  trust 
that  our  southern  representatives  will  remember  that  this  is  a  southern  war.' 
And  thus  the  CJuirhitton  Courier:  '  Ever^  battle  fought  in  Mexico,  and  every 
dollar  spent  there,  but  insures  the  acquisition  of  territory  which  must  widen 
the  field  of  southern  enterprise  in  the  future.  And  the  nnal  result  will  be  to 
readjust  the  whole  l>alance  of  power  in  the  confederacy  so  as  to  sive  us  con^ 
trol  over  the  operations  of  the  covemment  in  all  time  to  come.  If  the  south 
be  but  true  to  themselves,  the  day  of  our  depression  and  sufifering  is  gone  for- 
ever.' Cmg.  Olohe,  184(i-7,  304;  M,  1849-50,  256.  Others  called  it  *  a  south- 
em  war  fought  by  southern  men. ' 
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rouses  ns  with  the  lash  of  his  denunciation.  These 
and  more  were  the  men  the  south  sent  to  represent 
her  in  the  national  legislature ;  and  against  them  was 
opposed  the  genius  of  Webster,  Clay,  Seward,  Doug- 
las, Benton,  and  the  cumulative  talent  of  the  nation. 
To  the  fire  of  the  south,  the  great  Massachusetts  sen- 
ator opposed  a  collected  front.  "  Times  have  changed," 
he  said,  "since  the  constitution  was  formed." 

The  south  complained  that  she  had  always  been 
making  concessions,  and  instanced  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  when  it  was  agreed  by  Virginia  that  the  north- 
west territory  surrendered  by  her  should  be  free  ter- 
ritory;  to  which  the  north  replied  that  Grod  and  nature 
had  made  that  free  territory,  and  slavery  could  not 
exist  there,  had  there  been  no  ordinance  against  it.*^ 
The  Missouri  compromise  of  1820  was  called  another 
concession  by  the  south ;  but  the  north  contended  that 
it  was  not  an  unfair  division  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
and  that  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state 
was  allowed  to  balance  the  admission  of  Maine  as  a 
free  state  at  the  same  time,  and  that  one  was  as  much 
a  concession  as  the  other. 

The  Wilmot  proviso,  the  south  alleged,  was  aggress- 
ive. It  made  the  condition  of  furnishing  money  to 
buy  Mexican  territory  this :  that  no  part  of  the  terri- 
tory so  purchased  should  be  open  to  slavery.  The 
north  replied  that  the  Mexican  government  had  abol- 
ished slavery  in  all  its  territory,  and  the  United  States 
would  not  reestablish  it.  The  south  declared  that 
wherever  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  went, 
slavery  went  with  it.  And  on  this  ground,  untenable 
as  it  appears  to  me,*^  the  ship  of  state  seemed  likely 

^For  a  history  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  see  Cong.  Ohbe,  1849-50,  App., 
pt  L  599. 

** Section  9  of  article  I.  of  the  constitution  says:  *The  migration  or  im- 
portation of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  congress  prior  to  the  year  1808,  but  a 
tax  or  daty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  excee<ung  $10  for  each 
person. '  That  is,  conspress  would  not  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  then  slave 
states  for  that  period  of  time.  Section  2  of  article  IV.  declares  that  'no 
person  held  to  service  of  lal)or  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
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to  be  stranded.  The  Wilmot  proviso  was  not  adopted, 
and  the  money  was  paid.  In  so  much  the  south  tri- 
umphed. But  it  was  a  barren  victory ;  because  the 
moment  that  a  government  was  demanded  for  the  new 
territory,  the  conflict  began  concerning  the  nature  of 
it,  and  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  were  re- 
vived, to  be  fought  over  for  a  period  of  nearly  two 
years,  during  which  time  California  had  passed  through 
the  events  already  recorded  in  this  and  previous  chap- 
ters. 

The  news  that  California  had  formed  for  herself  a 
free  state  government  was  ill  received  by  southern 
men,  who  called  it  a  northern  measure,  and  felt  them- 
selves wronged.  It  was,  they  said,  a  whig  manoeuvre, 
and  due  to  the  administration  of  Taylor,  although  in 
fact  Riley ,*^  on  whom  the  opprobrium  was  heaped, 
was  intrusted  with  the  management  of  California 
affairs  by  the  previous  administration;  while  King, 
the  owner  of  several  hundred  slaves,  was  the  agent  of 
the  whig  administration  in  forwarding  the  state  move- 
ment. It  was  true  that  King  called  himself  a  whig, 
but  it  was  true  also  that  Taylor  was  a  native  of 
Louisiana.  Nothing  was  said  of  slavery  in  Kings 
instructions ;  he  was  uiorely  to  assist  California  to  a 
government,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  danger 
to  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

charged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  duo.*  A  simple  construction  of 
this  article  does  not  make  it  the  duty  of  a  free  state  to  pass  laws  in  the  inter- 
.est  of  slavery,  or  to  compel  its  puldic  officers  to  arrest  and  return  a  slave. 
If  a  horse  should  be  found  in  possession  of  a  citizen  of  a  free  state  which  be- 
longed in  a  slave  state,  it  would  have  to  be  delivered  up.  So  would  a  slave, 
anclno  more;  but  the  south's  most  grievous  complaint  against  the  north  was 
that  it  was  not  a  good  slave -catcher;  and  that  a  few  northern  persons  were 
organized  to  make  matters  still  worse  for  the  barbarism  there.  Conoeming 
territorial  and  other  property,  the  constitution  said:  *The  congress  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  nroperty  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in 
this  constitution  shall  1)e  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state.  *  But  the  south  denied  the  power 
of  congress  to  keep  slavery  out  of  the  territories;  and  on  that  ground  the  bat- 
tle was  fought. 

*^Con{f.  Olohe^  1849-60,  App.^  pt  i.  pp.  102-4.  The  prest  denied  author- 
izing any  govt  in  Cal.,  except  to  suggest  to  the  people  to  form  a  constitution 
to  be  presented  to  congress.  See  message  of  Jan.  21,  1850,  in  C(mg.  Glohe, 
1849-50,  195;  Amer.  i^uar.  Rej.,  iu.  003-4;  Frost,  HisL  Cal,  427-30;  H,  Sx. 
Doc.,  31,  i.  no.  5,  161. 
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It  was  an  affront  to  the  pride  of  the  south  that  the 
outside  world  did  not  look  with  approval  upon  her  pet 
institution,  and  it  was  a  wound  to  the  moral  sensibility 
of  the  north  that  the  whole  nation  shared  in  the  re- 
proach. The  rebuke  received  from  both  northern  and 
southern  men,  and  foreigners,  in  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  California,  was  extremely  irritating  to 
the  former.  To  admit  California  at  all  undet  the  cir- 
cumstances would  be  an  humiliation.  But  the  great 
point  was  the  admission  of  two  senators  from  a  free 
state  to  destroy  the  balance  of  power.  Once  gone, 
it  might  never  be  restored.**  On  the  other  hand,  the 
north  felt  the  perilous  position  it  would  be  in  should 
the  south  in  its  recently  revealed  temper  ever  again 
have  control  of  the  national  councila 

Early  in  1850  Mr  Clay  attempted  a  compromise  by 
resolutions:  that  California,  with  suitable  limits,  be 
admitted;  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  should  not  be 
insisted  on  for  the  territories;  that  the  boundary  line 
of  Texas  should  be  established  so  as  ti^  exclude  any 
portion  of  New  Mexico;  that  the  United  States 
should  pay  that  part  of  the  debt  of  Texas  contracted 
before  its  annexation,  amounting  to  $10,000,000,  on 
condition  that  Texas  should  solemnly  renounce  any 
claim  to  anv  part  of  New  Mexico ;  that  slavery  should 
not  be  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia  without 
the  consent  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  of  the  people  of 
the  district,  and  just  compensation  to  the  owners 
of  slave  property;  that  the  export  and  import  of 
slaves  from  and  into  the  district,  as  merchandise, 
should  be  abolished;  that  provision  should  be  made  by 
law  for  the  restitution  of  fugitive  slaves  in  any  state 
or  territory  of  the  union ;  and  that  the  trade  in  slaves 

'^  Calhoun  said  that  to  '  save  the  union  the  north  had  only  to  do  justice  by 
concealing  to  the  south  an  equal  right  in  the  acquired  territory,  and  to  do  her 
duty  by  caosing  the  stipulations  relative  to  fugitive  slaves  to  be  faithfully 
fulhlled;  to  cease  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  and  to  provide  for  the 
insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  constitution,  by  aa  amendment,  which  will 
restore  to  the  south  in  substance  the  power  she  possessecl  of  protecting  herself 
before  the  equilibrium  between  the  sections  was  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
this  government.*  Cong,  Globe,  1849-50,  Ajrp,^  pt  i.  370-1. 
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between  slave-holding  states  should  be  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  those  states.  The  debates  upon  these 
resolutions  continued  for  many  months;"  and  by  the 
last  of  July  they  had  been  so  altered  and  amended 
that  nothing  remained  of  their  original  features. 
Most  of  their  several  provisions  were,  however,  in- 
corporated in  bills  which  were  passed,  and  which  con- 
stituted fn  effect  a  compromise. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  the  California  delega- 
tion arrived  and  added  to  the  excitement,  their 
presence  being  regarded  by  some  of  both  sections,  but 
especially  by  the  south,  as  unwarranted,  even  imper- 
tinent. Calhoun,  who  was  dying,  sent  for  Senator 
Gwin,  with  whom  he  held  a  conference,  "  solemn  and 
impressive."  They  differed  upon  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  congress  in  the  admission  of  California, 
Calhoun  insisting  that  it  would  destroy  the  equilibrium 
in  the  senate,  which  was  the  only  safeguard  of  the 
south  against  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  north, 
and  prophesying  civil  war.  He  held  that  in  the  event 
of  the  north  conquering  the  south,  "this  government, 
altliough  republican  in  name,  would  be  the  most  des- 
potic of  any  in  the  civilized  world."  So  much  bitter- 
ness poisoned  this  great  and  generous  mind!^ 

^^Davia  of  Miss,  repudiated  the  idea  of  concession  from  the  north. 
'  Wliere  is  the  concession  to  the  south?  la  it  in  the  admission,  as  a  state,  of 
California,  from  which  we  have  been  exclude<l  by  congressional  agitation?  Is 
it  in  the  announcement  that  slavery  does  not  and  is  not  to  exist  in  tho  remain- 
ing territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California?  Is  it  in  denying  the  title  of 
Texas  to  one  half  of  her  territory?  *  He  held  that  gold  washing  and  mining 
was  particularly  adapted  to  slave  labor,  as  was  agriculture  that  depended  on 
irrigation.  Cowj.  aUffie^  1849-50,  yl ?>;>.,  pt  i.  149-57. 

^*  *Mr  Calhoun,'  says  Gwin,  *  never  api)eared  in  the  senate  but  once  after 
this  interview.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  Mr  Webster's  great 
speech  of  the  7th  of  March,  1850.  'Die  senate-chamlx^r  as  well  as  the  galleries 
were  crowded,  and  it  was  knomi  only  to  a  few  that  Mr  (Calhoun  was  in  his 
seat;  and  when  Mr  Webster,  in  alluding  to  him,  regretted  the  cause  of  his 
vacant  seat  in  the  senate,  Mr  Calhoun  r(>se  up  in  the  presence  of  that  immense 
audience,  as  a  man  rising  from  tho  grave,  for  ho  looked  like  a  corpse,  and 
said,  in  a  hollow,  deep-toned  voice,  **1  am  here  1  "  which  electrified  the  whole 
audience.  Mr  W^ebater  turned  to  him  and  said:  ** Thank  Cod  that  the  sena- 
tor is  able  again  to  resume  his  sciit  in  the  senate,  and  I  pray  to  God  he  may 
long  continue  to  adorn  this  chamber  by  his  presence,  and  aid  it  by  his  coun- 
sels.'* '  The  same  as  reported  in  the  Comj.  Gloftey  App.,  i.  271,  is  less  dramatic. 
Oirinii  Memoir-*^  MS.,  32-5;  Ct'ane's  PaM,  Present,  etc.,  10;  Coivj.  Spe4rhe4tj  no. 
3,  4.  8,  9,  19,  20;  Placer  Timefi,  Apr.  22,  May  8,  1850;  NUes'  R&j.,  Ixx.  index 
p.  viii. ;  S.  F.  BulleUn,  Sept.  9,  1802,  and  1864;  Benton  8  Thirty  Years,  ii.  769- 
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Gwin,  finding  himself  on  the  unpopular  side  with 
his  party,  "retired  to  New  York  in  order  not  to  be 
considered  a  partisan/'  but  was  recalled  by  Mr  Clay, 
who  imparted  to  him  his  design  of  offering  his  com- 
promise resolutions,  combining  all  the  questions  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  then  agitating  the  country,  in  order 
to  overcome  the  united  opposition  of  the  south  to  the 
admission  of  California.**  Again  Gwin  retired  to  New 
York,  and  again  was  he  recalled,  this  time  by  the 
president,  who  desired  that  the  California  delegation 
should  make  a  joint  communication  to  congress  upon 
the  necessity  of  admitting  CaUfomia,  aside  from  other 
considerations,  and  disconnected  with  the  compromise 
measures.  This  request  was  complied  with  early  in 
March,^  and  a  concise  history  of  California,  since  the 
treaty  of  1848,  laid  before  both  houses.  The  effect  of 
the  memorial  was  apparently  to  bring  Greneral  Riley 
into  unpleasant  prominence,  and  the  president  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  south.^ 

Thus  the  struggle  was  maintained  until  August  13th, 
when  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California  passed 
the  senate  by  a  vote  of  34  to  18;  the  vote  standing, 
whigs  19,  democrats  32,  free-soilers  two.^   On  the  14th 

73;  Polynesian^  vii.  34;  Speech  of  J.  M.  Read,  in  Philadelphia,  March  13, 
1850;  Letter  of  GUbert,  in  S.  F.  AUa,  Juno  25,  1850;  N.  Am,  Remew,  Ixx. 
221-51:  Am,  Quart.  Rfj.,  iv.  1&-54,  68-G4;  U.  S.  11.  Jour.,  1676,  1683,  1793, 
1800;   31st  cong.,  Ist  seas.;  Sania  Cruz  S.  W.   Times,  6  to  9,  1871;  Life  of 
Stockton,  App.,  69-79;  Sherman,  Mem.,  i.  81-3;  Gwin,  Memoirs,  MS.,  32. 

**  It  is  stated  in  Owins  Memoirs  that  political  differences  had  divided  Clay 
and  Benton  for  years,  though  they  were  connected  by  marriage.  The  i^^uea- 
tion  of  the  adinissiou  of  GaX.  brought  them  together  in  cordial  relations; 
but  Clay's  compromise  resolutions  again  sundered  them  more  widely  than 
before,  in  which  estrangement  they  ended  their  lives.  Few  men  are  too  ^reat 
to  quarrel,  few  minds  too  magnanimous  not  to  stoop  to  beastlv  bickerings. 

**This  memorial  is  printetl  along  with  Ross  Browne  s  ConstiL  Debates,  App., 
xiv.-xxiii.;  see  also  Placer  Times,  Apr.  26,  1850;  U.  S,  Misc.  Doc,,  44,  i.  1- 
18,  34-5,  3l8t  cong.,  1st  seas. 

*^  Gwin  dwells  upon  the  obstinacy  of  Prest  Taylor,  and  remarks  that  he 
has  always  believed  that  had  Taylor  lived  a  civil  war  would  have  resulted  at 
that  time.  Taylor,  he  says,  was  strongly  opposed  to  Clay's  compromise 
measures.  Thurston  of  Oregon  was  the  only  man  in  congress  from  the  Pa^ 
cific  coast,  and  he  defended  Kiley's  action,  saying  that  the  govt  in  Cal.  would 
have  been  formed  without  his  proclamation.  Comj,  Olobe,  1849-50,  App.,  L 
345-9. 

'^  It  was  in  the  last  days  of  this  memorable  conflict  that  Seward  said  he 
should  have  'voted  for  the  admission  of  Cal.,  even  if  she  had  come  as  a  slave 
state,'  under  the  circumstances  of  her  justifiable  and  necessary  establish- 
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Hunter  of  Virginia  presented  a  protest  against  the 
admission,  and  asked  that  it  might  be  spread  upon  the 
journals  of  the  senate;  but  this  was  refused  upon 
parliamentary  grounds.  This  protest  is  a  signiGcant 
part  of  the  history  of  the  CaliK)mia  bill.  It  declares 
that  the  act  of  admission  gave  the  sanction  of  law,  and 
thus  imparted  validity  to  the  unauthorized  action  of  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  California,  by  which  an 
odious  discrimination  was  made  against  the  property 
of  the  slave-holding  states,  which  were  thus  deprived 
of  that  position  of  equality  which  the  constitution  so 
manifestly  designed.  It  defeated  the  rights  of  the 
slave-holding  states  to  a  common  and  equal  enjoyment 
of  the  territory  of  the  union.  To  vote  for  such  a  bill 
was  to  agree  to  a  principle  which  would  forever  exclude 
the  slave  states  from  all  enjoyment  of  the  common 
territory  of  the  union,  and  thereby  rob  them  of  their 
rights  of  equality.  Every  effort  to  obtain  a  fair  divis- 
ion of  California  between  the  slave  and  free  states 
had  failed.  And  lastly,  the  bill  was  contrary  to  prece- 
dent, obvious  policy,  and  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
dangerous  to  liberty  and  equality.*^ 

Such  was  the  fateful  character  imputed  to  the  instru- 
ment draughted  at  Monterey  by  men  of  all  sections, 
who  intended  primarily  to  escape  the  strife  and  pas- 
sion of  the  slavery  question  by  excluding  slavery  from 
the  state;  and  who  secondly  had  some  fastidious  ob- 
jections to  working  in  the  mines  side  by  side  with  the 
'niggers'  of  chivalry  masters.  The  truth  will  have 
to  be  acknowlcdu:ed  that  the  admission  of  California 
as  a  free  state  led  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  The 
spirit  of  the  south  protested  angrily  against  it;  the 
more  bo  that  it  was  a  land  of  gold  and  sunshine.     They 

ment  of  a  constitution,  *  and  tlio  inevitable  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
conseauunt  upon  her  rejection. ' 

'**Thi8  protest  was  signed  by  Mason  and  Hunter  of  Va;  Butler  and  Bam- 
well  of  S.  C;  Soule  of  La;  Tuniey  of  Tenn. ;  Jctf.  Davis  of  Miss.;  I).  R. 
Atchison  of  Mo. ;  Morion  ami  Yulee  of  Pla.  Md^hinkry,  Pol.  Tcrt  B«x>k,  (»v)o-G; 
Ben/^n,  Thirty  Tears,  ii.  769-71;  Comj.  Globe,  1849-50,  1578;  .*?.  F.  Bulletin, 
Sept.  9,  1862. 
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read  in  it  the  doom  of  slavery  and  loss  of  power. 
For  their  disappointment  every  generous  heart  must 
feel  a  sympathetic  pang.  We  experience  the  same 
pain  when  we  see  the  surgeon  maiming  a  brother  to 
save  his  life— protesting  and  consenting  in  the  same 
thought. 

On  the  7th  of  September  the  house  of  representa- 
tives passed  the  California  bill  by  a  vote  of  150  to  56. 
All  the  votes  against  it  were  of  southern  men.  The 
act  was  approved  September  Qth,**  and  the  California 
delegation  presented  themselves  on  the  11th.  Objec- 
tions were  made  by  southern  senators  to  their  being 
sworn  in,  Davis  of  Mississippi  leading  the  opposition, 
supported  by  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  Mason  of 
Virginia,  and  Berrien  of  Georgia.  It  was  the  last 
kick  at  their  dead  lion,  and  ineffectual.  Congress  had 
been  in  session  for  nine  months,  and  now  made  haste 
to  despatch  neglected  business.  Gwin,  who  had  drawn 
the  long  term,  busied  himself  during  the  time  before 
adjournment  in  draughting  bills ;  no  less  than  eighteen*^ 

^  U.  S.  Pub,  LawSf  452-3,  31st  cong.,  1st  seas. ;  Capron,  51;  Acta  and  ResoCna, 
SIst  cong.y  1st  sess.,  51-2;  Amer,  Quart,  Reg,^  ii.  295-6. 

*^  Some  of  these  bills  were  before  congress  for  a  lon^  time.  They  are  nam- 
bared  in  Gwin  8  Memoirs  as  follows:  I.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  a  recorder  of  Luid  titles  in  CaL  II.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  snr.- 
gsn.  in  Cal.y  and  for  the  survcv  of  the  pnblic  lands.  III.  To  provide  for  the 
erection  of  land-offices  in  CaL  IV.  To  provide  for  the  ascertainment  of 
private  land  titles,  and  for  the  adjudication  and  settlement  of  the  same.  V. 
To  grant  donations  of  land  to  settlers  in  Cal.,  before  the  cession  of  that  coun- 
try to  the  U.  S.,  and  to  allow  preemption  ri.'^hts  to  subsequent  and  all  future 
settlers.  VI.  To  regulate  the  workmg  of  the  placers  and  gold  mines,  and  to 
preserve  order  by  granting  temporarv  permits  to  actual  operators  to  work 
the  same  in  limited  quantities.  VII.  For  extending  the  laws  and  judicial 
system  of  the  U.  S.  to  Cal.     VIII.  To  refund  to  the  state  of  CaL  the  amount 


of  moneys  collected  for  duties  on  imported  ffoods  at  S.  F.  and  the  o^er 

bitie 
J  of 

ips  ot  land  for  estaDiisninff 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  blind  and  insane.     XIII.   'to  relinquish  to 


ports,  before  the  custom-house  laws  of  the  U.  S.  were  extended  to  Cal. 
IX.  To  grant  to  the  state  of  CaL  certain  quanti 
»  of  education.     X.  To  grant  6  townships  < 

__  grant  4  sections  of  land  to  aid  in  constructing  ^ ^ 

of  govt.     XII.  To  grant  two  townships  of  land  Tor  establishing  an  asylum  for 


To  grant  to  the  state  of  CaL  certain  quantities  of  public  land  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  X.  To  grant  6  townships  of  lanci  for  a  university.  XI. 
To  grant  4  sections  of  land  to  aid  in  constructing  public  buildings  at  the  seat 


the  city  of  S.  F.  all  the  grounds  reserved  for  military  or  other  purposes  in 
said  city  which  are  no  longer  wanted  for  such  purposes.  XIV.  To  grant  to 
tlie  state  of  Cal.  12  salt  springs,  with  a  section  of  land  around  each.     XV. 


To  grant  to  the  city  of  Monterey  the  old  government  house  in  that  city,  and 

ground  upon  which  it  stands.    XVI.  To 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  line  of  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos  and  Carson 


the  ground  upon  which  it  stands.  XVI.  To  provide  for  ox)ening  a  road  across 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  line  of  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos  and  Carson 
River,  and  the  pass  at  their  heads,  as  the  commencement  of  opening  a  common 
travelling  road  between  the  present  western  settlements  of  the  U.  8.  and  the 
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were  presented  by  Frdmont^  who  thought  three  weeks 
of  senatorial  life  hardly  long  enough  to  win  a  reSlec- 
tion,  and  was,  by  consent  of  his  colleague,  put  forward 
on  the  subject  of  Mexican  and  Spanish  land  grants, 
and  came  to  blows  with  Foote  of  Mississippi  on  that 
issua 

The  condition  of  California  during  the  period  occu- 
pied by  congreasdonal  discussion,  politically^  was  one 
of  indifference.     Some  effort  there  was  by  would-be 

Sarty  leaders  to  divide  the  population  into  whigs  and 
emocrats ;  and  so  fi&r  as  the  districts  containinfir  prin- 
cipal towns  were  concerned,  they  were  partially  suc- 
cessful, San  Francisco  being  go.verned  Dy  democrats 
and  independents,  and  Sacramento  by  whig&^  The 
second  general  election  under  the  state  constitution 
took  place  on  the  7th  of  October,  when  senators  and 
assemolymen,  with  a  number  of  state  officers,  were 
elected.^  Although  little  interest  was  manifested  by 
the  mining  population  in  the  results  of  election,  the 
canvass  showed  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  the 
northern  counties,  which  were  able  to  exercise  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  determining  the  future  political 
action  of  the  state,**  and  to  carry  their  measures  in 
the  legislature.  The  miners  were,  in  truth,  much 
more  interested  in  legislation  concerning  mining,  both 

state  of  CaL  XVII.  To  grant  the  state  of  CaL  1,600,000  acres  of  land  for 
purposes  of  internal  improvement,  in  addition  to  the  500,000  acres  grants 
for  such  purposes  to  each  new  state  by  a  general  law.  XVIII.  To  preserve 
peace  amons  the  Indian  tribes  in  Cal.  by  providing  for  the  extinction  of  their 
territorial  claims  in  the  gold-mining  disbicts,  ana  a  resolution  establishing 
numerous  post-routes  in  CaL 

^KAnfOey,  Doc.,  633-79;  Peckham,  Biog.,  in  San  Jotd  Pioneer,  July  28,  1877; 
8,  F.  Picat/une,  Sept.  4,  1850;  Placer  Times,  March  30,  1850;  Sac.  Transcripi, 
Aug.  30,  Sept.  30,  Oct.  14,  and  Nov.  29,  1850;  S.  F.  AUa,  May  20  and  Dec. 
17,  18(58. 

^  K  J.  C.  Kewcn  having  resigned,  James  A.  McDougall  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  attorney -general.  John  G.  Marvin  was  made 
supt  of  public  instruction.  K  H.  Sharp  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  sup.  ct. 
Dist  attys  were  elected  in  the  9  districts. 

*♦  Moore,  Pion.  Exper.,  MS.,  10;  Burnett,  BecolL,  MS.,  il  266-7.  The  votes 
polled  in  Sac.  co.  were  3,000;  £1  Dorado,  2,900;  Yuba,  4,163;  Sutter,  1,389; 
Yolo,  107;  Butte,  900;  Colusa,  20;  Shasta,  150;  aggregating  12,629.  The 
whole  vote  of  the  San  Joaquin  country  was  not  more  than  6,850,  and  of  S.  F. 
3,450.  Sac  Trarucript,  Nov.  29,  1850 
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state  and  national^  than  in  party  questions,  and  more 
likely  to  make  this  a  party  issue  at  that  time  than 
slavery  or  anti-slavery,  much  as  they  had  done  to 
bring  on  the  a^tation.  There  were  men  in  the  mines 
whose  journey  to  California,  whose  digging  and  delv- 
ing, whose  gambling  and  whiskey-drinkmg,  whose  pros- 
pecting, Indian-shooting,  and  clubbing  of  foreigners, 
were  all  as  lenses  that  enabled  them  to  see  how  much 
of  self  and  how  little  of  public  weal  occupied  the  pon- 
derous brains  of  the  eight-doUars-a-day  law-makers  at 
Washington  1 

The  defeat  of  the  compromise  bill,  and  consequent 
probability  that  no  definite  action  would  be  taken  by 
congress  for  the  admission  of  California  for  some  time 
to  come,  was  engendering  angry  feelings  in  the  wait- 
ing state,  where  rebellious  utterances  were  b^inning 
to  be  heard.  Judge  Thomas,  of  the  district  court  of 
Sacramento,  openly  reproached  the  government  for 
neglect,  and  Bear-Flag  sentiments  were  voiced  in  the 
streets.  Some  there  were  who,  in  the  event  of  dis- 
couraging news  by  the  next  two  or  three  steamers, 
were  in  favor  of  a  separation  from  the  United  States, 
if  separation  it  could  be  called  where  there  was  no 
union,  and  setting  up  an  independent  government. 
Anarchy  and  confusion  would  have  resulted  from  such 
a  movement.  The  public  journals  generally  discoun- 
tenanced the  expression  of  bitter  feeling,  but  admitted 
that  California  would  not  submit  to  be  dismembered, 
and  acknowledged  the  critical  nature  of  the  situation.*^ 
But  the  heavily  burdened  people  were  to  be  spared 
the  last  straw.  Intelligence  of  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia reached  San  Francisco  on  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 18th,  when  the  mail  steamer  Oregon  entered  the 
harbor  flying  all  her  bunting,*^  and  signalling  the  good 

♦*/d.,  Apr.  26  and  Auff.  30,  1860;  PUuxr  Times,  May  8,  1850;  S,  F,  Pica- 
yune, SeDt.  14,  1850;  Cro3)y,  Early  Events,  MS.,  52-3. 

**  A  nag  hskd  been  made  in  New  York  and  forwarded  by  the  CJierokee  to  be 
ffiven  to  Capt.  Patterson  of  the  Orerjon  on  this  side,  and  another  was  made  on 
board  the  Oregon,  on  which  was  inscribed,  '  California  is  a  state.'    The  pioneer 
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news.  The  revtdsion  of  feeling  was  instant  and 
extreme.  Business  w)as  suspended ;  courts  were  ad- 
journed; and  the  whole  population,  frenzied  with 
delight,  congregated  on  Portsmouth  square  to  con* 
ffratulate  each  other.  Newspapers  containing  the 
intelligence  from  Washington  sold  for  five  dollars  each. 
The  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  gayly  dressed  in  flags; 
guns  boomed  from  the  height;  bonfires  blazed  at 
night;  processions  were  formed;  bands  played;  and 
the  people  in  every  way  expressed  their  joy.  Mount- 
ing his  box  behind  six  fiery  mustangs  lashed  to  high- 
est speed,  the  driver  of  Crandall's  s^e  cried  the  glad 
tidings  all  the  way  to  San  Jos^,  **  Csdifomia  is  admit- 
ted 1  while  a  ringing  cheer  was  returned  by  the  peo- 
J)le  as  the  mail  new  by.  On  the  29t]i  there  was  a 
brmal  celebration  of  tibe  event,  when  a  new  star  was 
added  to  the  flag  which  floated  from  the  mast  in  the 
centre  of  the  plaza,  and  every  species  of  amusement 
and  parade  was  made  to  attest  the  satisfaction  of  the 
citizens  of  the  first  American  state  on  the  Pacific 
coast.*'     As  it  is  good  to  be  young  once  in  our  lives, 

society  is  now  inpoBseBsion  of  these  flags,  presented  by  capts  Phelps  and  Ck>x. 
8.  F,  BuUeUn,  ¥eh.  6,  1869;  Col,  Courier,  Oct  19,  1860;  8.  F.  AUa,  Feb.  5, 
1869;  San  Josd  Phneer,  Sept.  15,  1877. 

*^  The  public  procession  was,  considering  the  youth  of  tlie  city,  quite  a  re- 
markable parade.  It  was  divided  into  7  parts,  in  charge  of  4  marshals  each, 
wearing  crimson  scarfs  with  gold  trimmines.  The  several  societies  and  asso* 
dations  had  their  marshals  in  variously  colored  scarfs,  all  mounted  on  capari- 
soned horses.  After  the  grand  marshal  were  4  buglers,  then  3  marshals, 
followed  by  mounted  native  Califomians  bearing  a  limner  with  31  stars  on  a 
blue  satin  ground,  with  the  inscription  in  gold  letters,  *  California.  £  Pluribns 
Unum.*  Next  came  the  California  pioneers  with  a  banner  on  which  was 
represented  a  New  Euglander  in  the  act  of  stepping  ashore  and  facing  a 
native  Californian  with  lasso  and  serape.  In  the  centre,  the  state  seal  and 
the  inscription,  'Far  West,  Eureka,  1846.  California  Pioneers,  organized 
August  lo50.  *  Then  came  the  army  officers  and  soliliers,  the  navy  officers 
and  marines,  the  veterans  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  consols  and  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments.  Behind  these  was  a  company  of  Chinese 
in  rich  native  costumes  under  their  own  marshal,  carrying  a  Itlue  silk  banner 
inscribctl,  'The  China  Boys.'  In  the  triumphal  car  which  followed  were  30 
boys  in  black  trousers  and  white  shirts,  representing  the  30  states,  and  each 
supporting  the  national  breast-plate  with  the  name  of  his  state  inscribed 
thereon.  In  the  centre  of  the  ffroup  was  a  young  girl  robed  in  white,  with 
gold  ami  silver  |^uze  floating  about  her,  and  supporting  a  breast-plate  upon 
which  was  inscribed,  'California,  The  Union,  it  must  and  shidl  be  preserved.' 
After  these  came  the  municipal  officers  and  Are  department,  followed  by  a 
company  of  watermen  with  a  boat  on  wheels;  and  nnally  the  several  secret 
and  uenevolent  societies.     At  the  plaza  the  ceremonies  consisted  of  prayer, 
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SO  it  Is  pleasant  to  remember  occasions  when  our  local 
world  seemed  revolving  in  an  intoxicating  atmosphere 
of  self-praise  and  mutual  admiration.  For  the  encour- 
agement of  these  agreeable  sentiments,  admission  d&y 
continues  to  be  celebrated  in  California,  and  is  by 
statute  a  legal  holiday. 

The  Spanish-sired  young  state,  like  a  Sabine  maiden, 
had  been  wrested  from  her  kindred,  and  forcibly  wed- 
ded with  a  greater  people.  She  had  protested**  in 
vain,  and  consented  with  reluctance ;  yet  she  had  con- 

music,  an  oration  bv  Judge  Bennett,  and  an  original  ode  by  Mrs  Wills  of 
Louisiana.  See  8.  A  Pkayuwt,  Oct.  19,  30,  and  31,  1850;  8,  F.  Pac.  New, 
Oct.  21.  28,  29,  and  30,  1860;  8.  F.  Herald,  Oct.  19,  25,  28,  and  31,  1850;  8. 
F,  Courier,  Oct.  31,  1850;  8,  F.  BuUeUn,  Sept  8,  1875;  Sorunna  Democrat, 
Sept.  14,  1878;  Napa  BegUier,  Sept  21, 1878;  8.  F.  Post,  Sept  9,  1878;  Peta- 
btma  Ai-gus,  Oct  5,  1877;  8.  F,  Call,  Sept  9  and  lO,  1870;  8ac.  Union,  Sept 
13,  1871;  Pac  Hural  Prem,  Sept.  20,  1879;  Oakland  Tranacrtpt,  Sent  9,  1877: 
ViaaUa  Delta,  Sept  11,  1875.  Jacks,  of  S.  F.,  manufactured  a  medal 
which  was  desired  to  commemorate  the  admission  of  the  state,  and  to  com- 
pliment her  fnend,  the  statesman  of  Ky.  It  was  2^  inches  in  diameter, 
weighing  over  2  ounces.  On  tiie  upper  edge  was  engraved,  '  California,  ad- 
mitted Sept  9,  1850;'  on  tiie  lower  CKlffe,  'City  of  San  Francisco,  October  29^ 
1850.'  Within  the  circle  was  inscribeo,  'Presented  to  Henry  Clay  by  Jacks 
and  brothers.*  On  the  reverse  was  a  raised  rim  like  a  wreath,  composed  of 
small  gold  specimens  from  Bear,  Yuba,  and  Feather  rivers,  and  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Mining  Co.  's  veins.  Inside  the  wreath  were  30  small  stars,  with  a 
large  star  in  the  centre,  on  which  stood  a  piece  of  white  gold  quartz  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  acorn.  8.  F,  CaL  Courier,  Jan.  25,  1851;  Sac,  Transcript, 
Feb.  1,  1851. 

^  In  Feb.  1850,  the  people  of  Los  Angeles,  alarmed  at  the  action  of  the 
legislature  in  taxing  land,  neld  a  mass  meeting  to  propose  some  method  of 
escape  from  the  impending  evil.  They  wished  not  to  have  to  pay  the  *  enor- 
mous expense '  of  a  state  govt;  and  complained  that  the  legislature  favored 
the  more  thickly  populated  north,  disregarding  the  interests  of  the  thinly 
populated  south.  This  was  unavoidable,  as  the  public  domain  could  not  be 
taxed,  and  the  lands  covered  by  Spanish  grants  only  could.  The  Los  An- 
ffeles  people  said  they  feared  ruin;  and  proposed  to  petition  congress  to 
form  a  territory  to  be  called  Central  California,  embracing  the  countrv  from 
San  Luis  Obispo  to  San  Biego.  An  address  to  congress  was  finally  adopteil, 
declaring  that  they  had  not  had  time  to  become  acquainted  with  American 
institutions  when  they  joined  in  forming  a  state  constitution.  They  believed 
a  territorial  govt  the  most  suitable.  Ruinous  taxes  would  have  to  be  levied 
to  support  the  state.  They  could  not  believe  congress  would  admit  Cal.  as  a 
state.  It  was  too  large,  and  the  interest  too  diverse.  They  would  have  a 
separation  and  a  territorial  ^ovt.  It  was  signed  by  Manuel  Ke<^uena,  prest, 
Enrique  Dal  ton  and  Agustm  01  vera,  sees.  VaL,  Doc.,  MS.,  xiii.  39;  nayes* 
Scraps,  Ani/eUs,  i.  5,  12,  29-30;  Sta  Barbara  Arch.,  MS.,  viii.  229-30,  233; 
Costa  CoH,  25-36.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1850,  Foote  produced  in  the  U.  S. 
senate  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Agostin  Uarazthy,  of  San  Diego,  enclos- 
ing the  address  of  the  Los  Angeles  meeting.  The  Santa  Bdrbara  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  people  were  opposed  to  the  memorial.  Foote  moved  to  have  the 
documents  printecl,  but  objections  being  made,  they  were  not  received.  Cong. 
Globe,  1849-^,  967. 
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sented,  and  now  joined  iir  the  tcjoieiiigK^  Henceforth 
her  destiny  was  one  with  the  superior  raca  At  the 
union  the  world  looked  on  amaziBd.^  The  house  she 
entered  was  divided  against  itself  on  her  account.  But 
under  all  these  embarrassments  she  conducted  herself 
with  dignity,  doincr  her  best  to  preserve  the  honor  and 
unity  ^  the  nation,  and  contri£itin^  of  her  treasares 
as  required  of  her  with  a  liberal  hand.  Thrice  blessed 
California !  Blessed  in  givi'ig  rather  than  in  receiv- 
ing ;  for  of  all  the  many  mighty  states  of  this  American 
confederation,  she  has  given  more  and  received  pro- 
portionately less  than  any  one  of  them. 

« 

^  An  address  'a  los  Cslifomiss,*  Q^ing  them  to  oelebiate^  was  printed  in 
Spanish,  and  circalated  among  the  native  population. 

**  The  London  Time$f  comTnenting  on  tne  admission  celabntion  at  S.  F., 
Slid:  '  Foigettin^  for  a  moment  the  decorative  features  of  this  exhibition,  let 
the  reader  consider  the  extraordinary  charaoter  of  the  facts  it  symboliaed. 
Here  was  a  commnnity  of  some  hnndreds  of  thousands  of  eools  oouected  from 
all  qnarters  of  the  known  world — ^Polynesians  and  Peruvians,  Englishmen 
and  Idexioans,  Germans  and  New  Englanders,  Spaniards  and  Chinese — all 
organised  under  old  Saxon  institutions,  and  actually  marching  under  the 
command  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  extemporised 
state  had  demanded  and  obtained  its  admission  into  the  most  |K>werfuI  feder- 
ation in  the  world,  and  was  recognised  as  a  ]^art  of  the  American  union.  A 
third  of  the  time  which  has  been  consumed  m  erecting  our  house  of  parlia- 
ment has  here  sufficed  to  create  a  state  with  a  territory  as  large  as  Great 
Britain,  a  population  difficult  to  number,  and  destinies  which  none  can  fore- 
see.' 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

UNFOLDING  OP  MINERAL  WEALTH. 

1848-1856. 

ExTBNT  OF  Gold  Rkgion  in  1848-9 — American  Bivkb  thk  Ckntrk — El 
dobado  countt — south  fork  and  southward — middli  branch — 
Placer,  Nevada,  Yuba,  Sierra,  Plumas,  Butte,  and  Shasta  Counties 
— Trinitt  and  Klamath — Gold  Bluff  Excitement,  1850-1 — Del 
Norte,  Humboldt,  and  Siskiyou — In 'the  South — ^Amador,  Cala- 
veras, AND  Tuolumne — Table  Mountain — Mariposa,  Kern,  San  Ber- 
nardino— ^Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego — Along  the  Ocean. 

During  the  year  1848  the  gold  region  of  California 
was  explored  and  worked  from  Colonia  to  the  Tuol- 
umne in  the  south,  and  to  Feather  River  in  the  north, 
with  a  slight  inroad  upon  the  country  beyond  and 
westward  to  the  Trinity.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  observations  would  have  extended  farther 
in  the  south,  since  this  was  in  a  measure  the  pathway 
from  Sonora  and  southern  California;  but  hostile 
Indians,  and  the  distribution  of  gold  in  patches  and 
less  regular  streaks  in  dry  ground,  tended  to  discour- 
age the  casual  prospector.  In  the  north,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  bar  could  be  counted  upon  to  contain  suf- 
ficient color  for  remuneration  or  guidance,  with  greater 
indication  of  finding  in  this  quarter  the  supposed 
mother  beds.  The  inflowing  hordes  of  1849^  and  sub- 
sequent years  followed  the  paths  so  far  opened,  and 
passed   onward   to  the  poorer  districts   beyond   the 

^  There  must  have  been  10,000  or  12,000  people  waiting  in  AuguBt  for  pas- 
sage from  S.  F.  to  the  mines,  for  small  vesseu  were  scarce.  Connors  SkU., 
Ms.,  2;  Crothys  Events  in  Col.,  MS.,  14.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  scenss  en 
route  given  in  the  chapters  for  1848. 

(861) 
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Meroed,  and  into  the  more  attractive  north-west,  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Oregon  and  into  Nevada. 

The  attention  of  new-comers  continued  throughout 
these  early  years  to  be  directed  toward  the  American 
River,  as  the  chief  centre  and  distributing  point  for 
mining  movements.  It  was  famed  moreover  for  Mar« 
shall's  discovery,  and  for  a  weU -sustained  productioni 
not  merely  from  placers  along  the  crowded  river-beds 
and  intermediate  uplands,  bu^'  from  the  auriferous 
rock  belt  some  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  which  opened 
prospects  for  even  greater  operations.  Coloma,  the 
starting-point  for  the  world-wide  excitement,  reaped 
benefit  in  becoming  for  a  time  a  flourishing  county 
seat,'  the  head  in  1848  of  numerous  mining  camps, 
especially  along  the  line  to  Mormon  Island,'  which 
multiplied  further  in  the  following  years,  with  Michi- 

fan  flat  and  Salmon  Falls  as  the  most  prominent^ 
mproved  methods,  and  such  enterprises  as  fluming 
the  river,  in  the  summer  of  1849,  increased  the  yield 
and  sustained  the  mining  interest  for  years.*  On 
the  divide  southward  a  still  greater  development 
took  place,  along  Webber  Creek,*  notably  at  the  old 

>  Coloma  claimed  the  first  ditch,  in  this  remon,  the  £1  Dorado,  six  miles 
long,  for  brining  water  to  her  placer  field.  Here  was  placed  tlie  first  ferry 
on  tibe  South  Fork,  and  the  first  bridge  in  the  county,  to  attest  the  popu- 
larity of  the  spot.     Later,  fruit-raising  arrested  total  decline. 

'Dutch  Bar,  Kanaka,  Red,  Stony,  Ledge,  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  other 

bars.     Negro  Hill,  opposite  Mormon  Islani^  so  named  after  subsequent  nesro 

miners  of  18-19,  had  in  1853  over  1,009  inhabitants.     Uniontown,  first  caJied 

'Marshall,  was  the  centre  for  the  miners  on  Granite  and  Shingle  creeks,  with 


and  Rich  Gulch;  the 
a  town  in  1850,  and 
attained  at  onetime  a  population  of  3,000,  sustained  by  tributary  campj  like 
Pinchemtight,  Jayhawk,  (rreen  Springs,  and  McDowell  HilL  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1849  the  Mormon  Island  Mining  Assoc,  undertook  to  turn  the  course 
of  the  South  Fork,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  in  its  bed.  Farther  down  an- 
other company  was  prepared  for  a  similar  task.  Shares  sold  at  $5,000.  Alia 
CaL,  Aug.  2, 1849;  PUicer  Timea,  Apr.  28,  June  19,  Sept.  22,  1847;  Brooks,  Ftmr 
Mo.t  51,  was  there  in  June.  In  1850  a  'green  *  hand  took  out  $19,000  in  three 
days,  and  three  pounds  of  dust  one  afternoon.  Siw.  Tmrucrivt,  Aug.  30,  1850. 
In  Oct.  1850  there  were  1,500  miners  at  Mormon  Island  making  more  monev 
than  ever.  IiL,  Oct.  14,  1850;  Jan.  14,  1851;  Pac  New8,  May  27,  etc.,  1850; 
Crosby  )i  Events,  MS.,  lG-17. 

^  *T!io  mines  were  never  yielding  better,*  writes  one  to  the  8»  F,  BuBeUn, 
Dec.  10,  1855,  of  the  Coloma  region. 

*8ee  previous  chapter  on  mines  of  1848.     lowaville  and  Dogtown,  later 
Newtown,  were  among  the  camps  of  1849.  Sac.  Transcript,  Apr.  ^,  1850^  etc 
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dry  diggings,  which  after  1848  acquired  the  name 
of  Hangtown,  subsequently  Placerville,  the  county 
seat."  Below  sprang  up  Diamond  Springs  and  Mud 
Springs,  each  in  a  rich  district,®  and  along  the  north- 
ern line  of  the  Cosumnes  rose  a  series  of  less  im- 
portant bars,  surpassed  in  wealth  by  several  diggings 
on  the  divides  between  the  forks.®  The  adjoining  Sac- 
ramento county  came  in  for  a  minor  share  in  the  gold 
sand  of  both  the  American  and  Cosumnes,  which  was 
collected  at  a  number  of  camps  ;^^  and  along  the  upper 
border  ran  a  quartz  belt  half  a  dozen  miles  in  width, 
which  was  slowly  opening.  Eastward  El  Dorado 
miners  had  penetrated  as  early  as  1850  into  Carson 
Valley." 

North  of  the  American  South  Fork,  Kelsey  and 
Pilot  Hill  formed  the  rival  centres  of  two  important 
groups  of  mines,^^  and  above  them  Greenwood  and 

^  In  1854  it  polled  the  third  largest  vote  in  the  state.  The  digffinffs  con- 
tinued  rich  all  around  for  years,  and  were  several  times  rewsunea.  CaL 
Courier,  Oct.  18,  1850;  Pac  News,  id.;  Sac.  Transcript,  Apr.  26,  Oct.  14, 
1850,  etc. 

^The  latter  renamed  El  Dorado.  Diamond  Springs  competed  in  1854  for 
the  county  scat.  Cold  Springs,  above  Placerville,  attained  at  one  time  to 
2,000  inhab.     Shingle  sustained  itself. 

•As  Grizzly  Flat  and  Indian  Diggings  of  1850,  the  latter,  near  Mendon, 
having  for  a  time,  in  1855,  a  population  of  1,500.  Among  the  bars  were  Big, 
Bucks,  Pittsburgh,  and  Nashvule.  Quartz  excitements  were  rife  in  this  re- 
gion at  the  cl(>se  of  1850.  Pac.  Xews,  Oct.  18,  1850;  Sac.  Traruscrivt,  Nov.  29, 
1850;  Pl'.icerville  Bepuh.,  June  27,  1870,  gives  a  history  of  Grizzly  Flat,  and 
contributes  in  other  numbers  to  diflfercnt  local  reminiscences. 

^*  Below  the  well-known  Mormon  Island  lay  Negro  Bar  with  700  people  in 
1851;  Alabama  Bar,  Big  (iuleh,  later  Ashland;  Prairie  City,  the  centre  for 

-mills 

and 

along 

the  CosumnOs,  including  Knightsomer  s  ditch,  x>ossessiu^  since  1851  the  old- 
est water  right  on  this  river.  In  1855  there  were  4  ditches  in  the  county,  29 
miles  in  length,  which  by  18G0  increased  to  11  ditches  of  135  miles.  Along 
the  lower  Cosumnes  lay  Michigan  and  Cook  bars  of  1849,  the  former  with 
over  1,000  inhab.  at  one  time.  Katesville  and  Sebastopol  rose  later.  For 
other  details,  see  Hint.  S(tcramerito  Co.,  214-29,  and  references  of  later  notes. 

^^P(ic.  Xeics,  Aufr,2l,  Oct.  10,  1850;  CaL  Courier,  July  15,  1850.  See 
Hist,  Nevada,  this  series. 

^^  The  former  at  one  time  having  extensive  business  tributaries  in  Louis- 
ville, Columbia,  Irish  Creek,  American  Flat,  Fleatown,  Elizaville,  Yankee, 
Chicken,  Stag,  Barley,  and  Union  Hats.  Spanish  Flat  was  named  after 
Spanish  diggers  of  1849,  when  Mosquito  Valley  also  claimed  prominence  with 
two  camps.  At  Pilot  Hill,  later  Centreville,  discovered  late  in  1849,  32 
miners  wintered;  yield  €8  to  $G0  daily  per  man;  many  small  nuggets.  Id., 
Apr.  26,  1859;  S.  F.  Picayune,  Dec.  21*  1850;  Connor's  Stat.,  MS.,  Z 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vol.  VL   23 
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Georgetown,  both  dating  from  1848,"  as  did  Spanish 
Dry  Diggings.^*  On  the  Middle  Fork  the  develop- 
ments made  in  1848^^  led  to  a  series  of  camps  along  its 
entire  length,  from  Beal  Bar  to  the  headwaters."  It 
was  esteemed  the  richest  river  for  a  regular  yield  in 
California,  with  more  bars  than  any  other,  several  of 
which  were  said  to  have  produced  from  one  to  three 
millions  each,  and  to  have  sustained  themselves  to 
some  extent  until  recent  times.  ^^     Meanwhile  hydrau- 

« 

^*The  latter  competing  in  1854  for  the  county  seat;  a  pretty  spot;  it  oon- 
tinned  to  thrive  thouffh  ravaged  more  than  once  by  fire.  Greenwood,  fint 
called  Long  Valley,  then  Green  Valley,  and  Lewisville,  also  aspired  to  the 
county  seat.  Near  by  were  Hoggs  diggings,  Oregon  cafion,  Hudson  gnldi, 
and  Georgia  slide  or  liat. 

**  Called  in  1849  Dutchtown,  where  quarts  was  found.  Near  by  was 
Jones  HilL  Little,  Suu.t  MS.,  8,  says  that  from  one  to  four  ounces  a  day 
could  readily  be  made  here. 

^^  Notably  at  Michigan  Bluff,  which  experienced  its  real  '  rush  *  in  1850, 
and  developed  best  under  hydraulic  operations  after  1852.  Rector  Bar, 
Sailor's  Claim,  and  Horseshoe  Bar  were  long  active. 

*^  Including  Massachusetts  Flat,  Condemned  Bar,  Long,  Doton,  Horseshoe, 
Whiskey  where  the  pioneer  wire  bridge  opened  in  1854,  Rattlesnake  which 
in  1853  took  the  leaa,  Lacey,  Milkpunch,  Deadman's,  Granite,  Manhattan, 
and  other  bars,  up  to  the  junction  of  South  Fork.  Then  the  bars  of  Oregoii, 
Louisiana,  New  York,  Murderer  s.  Wildcat,  Willow,  Hoosier,  Green  Moun- 
tain, Maine,  Poverty,  Spanish,  Ford,  at  Otter  Creek,  Volcano,  Sandy,  Grey 
Elagie,  Yankee  Slide,  Eureka,  Boston,  Horseshoe,  Junction,  Alabama— 4ul 
on  the  south  side  of  tho  middle  fork.  Along  the  north  bank  lay  Vermont, 
Buekner,  opposite  Murderer's,  Rocky  Point,  5lammoth,  Texas,  Quail,  Brown, 
Kennebec,  Buckeye,  American,  Sardine,  Dutch,  African,  Drunkard's,  Pleas- 
ant, and  yet  farther  Greenhorn,  Fisher,  Menken  Cut,  Mud  Cafion,  Niggers' 
Bluff,  Missouri  Cafion,  and  Grizzly  Cafion.  In  the  summer  of  1850  fully  1,500 
men  from  Orecon  were  at  work  up  the  stream.  Murderer's  Bar,  so  named 
from  the  murder  by  Indians  of  tive  men  in  Ross'  party,  Rofis,  Narr.,  MS., 
13-19,  was  remarkable  for  a  very  rich  crevice,  but  so  deep  and  dangerous  to 
work  that  it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  exploited.  In  1853  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  river  bars  in  the  county  was  constructed  here,  although 
fluming  had  been  done  in  1849.  It  was  a  lively  place  during  the  entire 
decatle.  Placer  Times,  Apr.  23,  May  19,  June  2,  July  20,  Oct.  13,  27,  Nov. 
24,  Dec.  15,  22,  1849;  March  9,  May  3,  8,  24,  1850;  S(ic  Transcript,  Apr. 
26,  May  29.  Aug.  30,  Sept.  30,  Nov.  29,  1850;  Jan.  14,  Feb.  1,  14,  Alay 
15,  1851;  Wowlward's  StaL,  MS.,  5;  Fowlers  Diet.,  MS.,  14  et  seq.;  S,  F. 
Picayune,  Sept.  11,  1850;  Cal.  Courier,  July  18,  Aug.  6,  1850,  with  allusion 
to  hill  tunnel;  /V*c.  Keios,  Jan.  10,  Oct.  25,  1850.  A  rise  in  the  river  Aug.- 
Sept.  1850  caused  great  loss  and  delay.  Placer  Times  ami  Trans.,  1851-2, 
passim;  Barstow*sStat.,  MS.,  6-7, 14;  Moore's Exper.,  MS.,  6-7;  AUaCal.,  Aug. 
2,  1849,  etc. 

^^  Mud  Cafion  and  American  Bar  are  credited  with  $3,000,000  each;  Horse- 
shoe Bend,  Volcano  Bar,  Greenhorn  Slide,  and  Yankee  Slide,  with  sums 
ranging  down  to  $1,000,000,  and  a  number  of  others  with  sevej^  hundred 
thousand  each.  In  El  Dorado  Co.  Hist.,  76,  85,  the  yield  of  the  county  is 
placed  at  $100,000,000.  Sac.  Union,  Nov,  9,  18.  1854;  Jan.  13,  Feb.  19,  26, 
Mar.  23,  Apr.  6,  12,  23,  June  10, 20,  26,  Oct.  23. 1855;  Dec.  22,  1856;  AUaCaL, 
July  30,  Dec.  5,  1852;  Nov.  25,  1855;  Apr.  29,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  29,  1856;  S.  F. 
Bulletin,  Dec.  3,  21, 1855;  Mar.  3,  Apr.  29,  1856,  with  allusions  also  to  ditches. 
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lie  and  quartz  mining  stepped  in  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, assisted  by  numerous  ditch  enterprises,  which 
by  the  end  of  1855  covered  in  El  Dorado  more  than. 
600  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.*® 

The  narrow  divide  between  the  Middle  and  North 
forks  was  exceedingly  rich,  as  shown  by  the  number 
of  important  camps  which  sprang  up,  notably  Yankee 
Jim's,  Todd  Valley,  Wisconsin  Hill,  and  Iowa  Hill ; " 
and  of  this  wealth  the  North  Fork  had  an  ample 
share,  distributed  along  numerous  bars,*^  with  many 
fine  nuggets.**  One  of  the  most  famous  diggings 
here  was  opened  in  1848  round  Auburn,"  which  throve 
so  well  as  to  secure  in  due  time  the  county  seat  On 
the  adjoining  Bear  River,  Dutch  Flat  became  the 

"In  CaL  J<mr.  Asa.,  1866,  26,  are  giyen  20  ditohAe  of  610  miles,  yalued 
at  $936,000.  A  later  version  increasea  the  milea|^  to  800  and  the  value  to 
$1,400,000,  pertaining  to  16  leading  canals,  the  mam  trunk  of  which  measured 
475  miles.  Of  quarts-mills,  to  oe  treated  in  voL  viL,  there  were  then  7 
crushing  66  tons  daily.  The  history  of  the  chief  canals  is  given  in  El  Dorado 
Co.  Hut.,  104  et  seq.  Near  Placerville  was  a  ridge  of  quartz.  804:.  Union,  Mar. 
13,  1865;  8.  F,  Bulletin,  Jan.  19,  1856;  instance  rock  yielding  $226  per  ton. 

^'The  first  two  dating  from  1849.  Near  Yankee  Jim's,  long  a  leading 
town  of  Placer  county,  rose  Georgia  Hill,  which  proved  one  of  the  richest 
surface  diggio^n.  Here  abutted  also  Shirt-tail,  Brushy,  aad  Devil's  cafions. 
Bird's  store,  Ki  Dorado,  and  Antoine  cafions  above  Michigan  Bluffs,  work^ 
since  1850,  when  Bath,  of  many  other  names,  came  into  prominence,  to  be 
eclipsed  soon  after  by  the  contemporary  Forest  Hill.  Not  far  off  lay  Bogus 
Thunder,  Damascus  or  Strong  Diggings,  Deadwood,  which  belied  its  name  only 
between  1852-5,  Humbug  Cafton,  Euchre  Bar,  the  rich  Grizzly  Flat.  Iowa  Hill 
yielded  $100,000  weekly  in  1856  from  its  hydraulic  mines,  and  continued  to 
prosper.     Its  yield  for  thirty  years  was  placed  at  $SM),000,000. 

'''Such  as  Kelly,  Barnes — oisoovered  uy  Barnes,  Or.  and  CaL,  MS.,  14-18^ 
early  in  1849 — Smith,  Spanish,  and  Oregon  Gulch,  the  last  spoken  of  by 
Thompson.  8eal.,  MS.,  21-6;  Croaby,  Stat,  MS.,  19-20;  Moort,  Exper.,  MS., 
7-8;  PUuxr  Times,  May  26,  July  26,  Dec.  15,  1849;  8.  F.  Picayune,  Sept.  11, 
1860;  AUa  Cal,  Aug.  2,  1849;  Diredory  Planer  Co.,  1861,  13,  etc.  Among 
other  bars  were  Calf,  Bich,  Jones,  Mineral,  Pickering,  and  the  noted  Mormon 
Bar. 

'^  In  1849  two  nuggets  of  40  ounces  and  26  pounds  respectively  were  re- 
ported. Placer  Times,  June  23,  1849.  Two  weighing  26  lbs.  and  16  lbs.  8ac 
Transcript,  Apr.  26,  1860. 

^  By  Claude  Chamav  and  party  near  0|phir.  It  was  first  called  North 
Fork  Ihy  Diffgings,  and  in  1849  Auburn.  Ophir,  first  called  Spanish  Corral, 
was  in  1862  the  largest  place  in  Placer  county,  quartz  veins  and  fruit-growing 
tending  to  avert  any  serious  decline,  and  to  keep  it  above  its  former  riva^ 
Frytown,  which  died  after  contributing  to  raise  Auburn  to  the  summit.  The 
story  is  told  that  some  of  the  richest  ground  was  found  beneath  House's 
hot^  and  so  enabling  him  to  devote  his  leisure  moments  to  digging  under 
cover,  and  earning  a^ut  $100  a  day.  A  $4,000  nusget  was  reported.  Ala- 
meda Co.  OoM.,  Apr.  19,  1873;  June  19,  1876;  Sac  Transcript,  May  29,  1850; 
ArmtHTfrnffs  Sicper.^  MS.,  13-14. 
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leading  place."  The  several  streams  running  in  dose 
proximity  were  a  welcome  source '  for  the  many  ditch 
enterprises  required  for  hydraulic  and  tunnel  mining, 
'which  here  predominated,  gravel  beds  of  100  feet  m 
depth  being  abundant  from  Todd  Yalley  north-west- 
ward.** 

Nevada  stands  forward  preSminently  a  mining 
^countv,  with  placers  as  rich  as  any  along  the 
branches  of  the  Yuba,  followed  by  extensive  gravel 
deposits  through  the  central  and  eastern  parts,  where 
runs  the  famous  Blue  Lead,  and  finally  by  wide  quartz 
belts.  The  lodes  did  not  prove  very  heavy,  and  the 
veins  averaged  only  two  feet  in  width,  but  the  ore 
was  of  a  high  grade,  very  tractable,  and  mostly  asso- 
ciated with  sulphureta^  The  first  recognized  discov- 
ery of  auriferous  ore  was  made  in  June  1850  at  Grass 
Vallev,  which,  by  opening  the  first  mill,  became  the 
initial  point  in  California  for  a  new  era  in  mining. 
An  excitement  soon  set  in,  and  machinery  was  intro- 
duced by  different  parties;  but  owing  to  mexperience 
and  imperfect  methods,  the  cost  of  reduction  ranged 
so  high  as  to  absorb  rich  yields,  and  spread  general 
discourasfement.  A  few  rich  mines  alone  manacjed  to 
sustain  themselves,  and  their  improvements,  by  which 

''Mining  was  done  in  June  184S  at  Steep  Hollow.  In  1849  a  number  of 
bars  were  opened,  and  Alder  Grove  or  Upi^er  Corral,  near  Colfax,  and  Illinois- 
town  attracted  a  large  influx.  Placer  Thnes,  May  17,  1S50,  dilates  upon  the 
yield  of  Gold  Run. 

^*  In  1855  there  were  29  canals  480  miles  long  in  t'lacer  county,  valued  at 
^649,000,  yet  costing  much  more.  CnL  Am.  Jour.,  1850,  26.  The  tunnels  at 
Irlichigan  Flat  were  estimated  to  be  28  miles  in  length,  costing  $1,330,000. 
There  were  in  1856  only  four  quartz-mills  in  the  county.  The  total  produc- 
tion for  1S56  was  placed  at  $3,000,000.  County  surveyor's  report.  S.  F.  Bul- 
letin, Dec.  10, 1856;  Aug.  3, 1857.  Tlie  largest  canal  belonged  to  the  Auburn 
and  Bear  River  W.  Co.,  with  main  line  of  50  miles  and  150  miles  of  branches. 
A  short  railroad  was  built  in  1853  from  Auburn  to  Virginia  Hill,  but  a  ditch 
soon  replaced  it.  Placer  Co.  Hist,,  271,  224.  For  early  mining  operations  in 
this  county,  see,  further.  Placer  Times,  May  12,  June  30, 1849;  Jan.  26,  1850; 
Nov.  15,  1851;  8.  F.  Picayune,  Sept.  11,  27,  1850;  Sac  TroMcript,  Apr.  26, 
June  29,  Aug.  30,  Oct.  15,  1850;  June  1,  15,  1851;  Cal  Courier,  July  15^ 
»Sept  27,  1850;  Pac  News,  May  17,  Dec.  22,  1850;  Fay  a  SiaL,  MS.,  11-13. 
Concerning  later  progress  and  excitements,  see  Sac.  Union,  1854-6;  Alia  CaL, 
1852-6,  passim. 

^  The  auriferous  belt  turns  here  and  runs  more  directly  north  and  south. 
In  the  south-western  part  of  the  county  the  limestone  belt  is  conspicaoos 
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the  cost  of  extracting  and  reducing  was  lowered, 
gradually  regained  confidence,  so  that  by  1856  three 
quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  had  been  invested  in 
this  branch,  emploj'ing  500  raen,  with  the  prospect  of 
rapid  increase.  Nevada  City  was  the  chief  participant 
with  Grass  Valley  in  the  threefold  development  of 
placer,  gravel,  and  quartz  resources,  which  secured  for 
her  the  dignity  of  county  scat.  Few  places  were  so 
favored,  and  the  most  of  these  had  but  a  temporary 
success  as  camps,  a  few  alone  surviving  till  late  days, 
cliiefly  as  agricultural  centres.  They  sprang  up  along 
the  south  and  middle  Yuba,  the  upper  part  of  Bear 
River,  and  in  the  ravines  and  flats  of  the  intervening 
divides,  some  yielding  large  sums.  Rush  Creek  being 
credited  with  three  millions,  Poorman's  Creek  with 
one  million,  and  Grass  Valley  four  millions  within  six 
years  from  her  placers,  her  total  production  for  four- 
teen years  being  about  twenty-four  millions.  The 
broad  gravel  belts  of  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
the  county  helped,  not  alone  in  swelling  the  an- 
nual total,  but  in  promoting  the  construction  of  a 
vast  water  system,  which  in  1856  embraced  100  ditches 
and  canals,  800  miles  in  length,  one  of  16  miles  costing 
§350,000,  wliile  others,  in  favorable  ground,  had  in- 
volved an  expense  as  low  as  $200.  These  belts  thus 
developed  likewise  gave  to  Nevada  the  credit  of  per- 
fecting and  introducing  such  mining  appliances  as  the 
torn,  sluice,  and  hydraulic  methods."^ 

2*  The  miners  who  wintered  on  the  Yuha  in  1848-9  macie  several  new  de- 
vclopnientij  whicli  were  am])litie(l  by  the  fast  inllowing  gold-scckers.  Rough 
an  1  Ileady  sprang  up  rapidly  as  a  mining  centre,  casting  in  18,>0  nearly  1,0J0 
votos;  hut  alter  this  dcca»le  it  dcclinod.  Near  hy  were  liandolph,  Butte, 
Rich,  and  Texas  flats,  and  Squirrel  Creek.  In  ISol  the  Kentucky  Ridge 
(£uartz  ledge  was  openetL  In  tlie  foHowing  <lecade  a  brief  excitement  in  cop- 
p  r  mines  gave  rise  to  several  settleinonts,  of  which  Spenceville  alone  proved 
a  feeble  BurvivaL  K;wtward,  pji^t  Newtown,  or  Sailor  Flat,  and  along  Wolf 
Creek,  miners  drifted  into  the  reno\**ned  Grass  Valley,  where  I).  Stump  and 
two  other  Oregonians  had  found  gold  in  1848.  Boston  Ravine  became  the 
startiug-iK)int  for  the  several  placers  liere,  which,  wiLhin  six  years,  yielded 
nearly  .^,000,000,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  i^old  quartz  fit  Gold  Ilill,  in  Jime 
1  S-'/O.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  it  till  October,  when  one  McKnight  opened 
a  rich  vein  two  feet  wide,  and  creattrd  a  furore  for  all  claims  in  every  direc- 
tion. Round  (rnisa  Valley  were  lo<!ated,  within  a  few  months,  a  number  of 
other  hills,  as  Massachusetts,  the  second  in  order  of  discovery,  Ophir,  Osbom, 
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Mining  in  Yuba  county  has  been  restricted  to  the 
north-eastern  part,  and  to  bar  and  gravel  claims ;  for 

Lafayette,  and  Eureka,  which  latter  failed  to  pa^r  for  several  yean,  till  a  rich 
ledge  was  struck;  the  Allison,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  opened  in  18o3 
by  following  a  placer  vein;  but  owing  to  the  disrepute  then  cast  upon  quarts 
mining  from  the  ill  success  of  inexperienced  men,  the  ledge  was  lone  ne- 
glected.    A  few  mines  did  well,  however,  and  the  occasional  finds  of  rich 
quartz  chunks  by  dickers,  as  at  Coyote,  Sac  Trttnacripl,  Sept.  30,  1850^ 
tended  to  revive  confidence.     Similar  were  the  exj^rieuce  ana  condition  of 
Nevada  City,  which  had  an  earlier  start,  and  was  m  March  1850  organized 
as  a  town,  and  subsequently  as  a  city,  with  the  dignity  of  county  seat.     All 
around  rose  flourishing  camps,  especially  along  Deer  and  Brush  creeks,  the 
latter  yielding  within  a  few  years  some  $3,000,000.    There  were  the  hills  of 
Sdby,  Phelps,  Oregon,  Coyote,  Lost,  Wet,  and  American,  the  latter  famous 
as  the  scene  of  Matteson's  first  hvdraulic  venture;  the  flats  known  as  Gold, 
Thomas,  and  Selby;  the  rich  Gold  Run  where  claims  sold  in  April  1850  at 
from  $5,000  to  $18,000;  Gold  Tunnel  sold  in  March  1851  for  $190,O0O~^2ea 
CaL,  March  28,  1851;  Sac  Transcripl,  Apr.  26,  1850;  8.  F.  Piea^ime^  Sept 
14,  1850 — ^Bcckvillo,  and  Coyoteville,  so  named  from  its  peculiar  coyote  min- 
ing.    Its  lead  is  said  to  have  yielded  $8,000,000.     In  Oct.  1850  the  quartz 
excitement  led  also  here  to  the  opening  of  several  promising  leilges.     Three 
men  bouffht  quartz  claims  for  a  trifle,  and  by  employing  men  to  break  the 
rock  with  hammers,  and  pickinff  out  the  gold,  they  netted  $20,000  in  ten 
days.   One  piece  of  25  lbs.  yielded  $200.  Sac  Transcript,  Feb.  20, 1851.    There 
were  then  tliree  companies  at  Nevada  operating  quartz  machinery;  one  six- 
horse  machine  cruslicd  ten  tons  daily.     At  Grass  Valley  the  pound  of  rock 
produced  from  10  to  30  cents.     Id.,  Feb.  1,  14,  28,  March  14,  1851;  Placer 
Times,  Oct.  26,  1851,  contains  a  list  of  quartz-mills;  Sirnonin,  Vir  Souter.,  A19, 
According  to  the  ^^ctxida  Danoc,  the  capital  invested  in  quartz  mines  and 
machinery  in  the  county  in  185G  exceeded  three  quarters  of  a  million,  giving 
employment  to  500  men.     The  cost  of  crushing  was  alwut  $12  per  ton.  The 
OraA8  VaL  InUlllijfncer  reduced  this  to  $10  per  ton  for  many  mills,  or  nearly 
double  when  custom  mills  were  used,  raismg  and  hauling  included.  S.  F, 
Bulletin,  Nov.  29,  lSr>C.     Of  the  Grass  Valley  mills  five  were  reducing  ore 
yielding  not  less  than  $00  per  ton,  some  exceeding  $100  per  ton,  and  Allison 
reaching  $300.  A  It  a  Oil,  Dec.  6,  1S5G,  et  seq.     Last  of  Neva<la  City  lay  a 
broad  l)elt  of  gravel  wliich  extended  from  the  Middle  Yuba  to  Bear  River 
and  beyond,  expanding  in  Little  York  township  into  several  eiistern  branches. 
Placer  mining  had  here  spread  from  Scott  Ravine — though  Union  Bar  and 
Nigger  Ravme  were  the  initial  mining  points — to  Little  York,  which,  in 
lSr>-,  rose  to  a  stanch  to\%Ti  on  the  strcTu^n  of  the  gravel  discoveries;  so  did 
Red  Bog,  which  after  18,)G  moved  almost  entirely  to  You  Bet,  dating  from 
1857.     It  also  ab^(^rl>ed  Walloupa  without  ffainiuff  any  permanent  strength. 
In  the  adjoining  Washington  to'WTiship,  Al]^ia  and  Omega  marked  two  min- 
ing centres,  dating  one  year  subsequent  to  Indiiuia  Camp,  or  Washington,  of 
ISSO,  on  tlio  south  Yuba,  which  in  1850-1  had  3,000  miners  in  the  vicinity. 
Along  the  South  YuUa,  in  this  re::i(>n,  were  the  1>ars,  Canal,  Lon^,  Keno, 
Jimmy  Brown,  Boulder,  Later  Roci;y,  Orissell,  and  Brass  Wire;  the  flats, 
Wliiskey,  Brandy,  Jaclvass,  Lizard,  and  Virgin.     JcfTerson,  or  Greenwood,  was 
a  livelv  place;  likewise  Gold  Hill.     Poormau's  Creek  is  supposed  to  have 
yielded  a  million.  Cro^hy'/t  Slat.,  MS.,  21-2.     On  the  divide  toward  the  Mid- 
dle Yuba,  Eureka  South  was  opened  in  1850  to  become  a  bustling  town  for 
half  a  dozen  years;  in  18G6  quartz  diicovery  revived  it  in  a  certain  measure 
Lower  were  Orleans,  Woolsey,  and  Moore  flats,  which  rose  in  close  rivalry 
in  1851,  the  first  leading  a  while,  but  declining  with  the  second,  and  leaving 
Moore's  alone  a  thriving  town.     Like  them,  rs^orth  Bloomfleld,  Lake  City 
Columbia  Hill,  or  North  roUunhia,  and  Relief,  or  Grizzly  Hill,  owed  their 
existence  from  1851-3  to  the  gravel  belts,  of  which  a  branch  entered  Bridge* 
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quartz,  while  freely  scattered,  has  proved  unprofitable 
in  almost  every  instance.  Among  river  bars  the  rich- 
est were  founa  oti  the  main  Yuba,  near  the  end  of  the 
auriferous  Une,  as  at  Long,  Rose,  and  notably  Parks, 
the  first  of  long  duration  and  the  last  productive  of 
several  rapidly  acquired  fortunes.  These  deposits 
were  drawn  by  the  river  from  the  ancient  blue  Cd  a 
short  distance  above.  The  gravel  belts  here,  although 
of  comparatively  small  extent,  have  been  very  remu- 
nerative, particularly  at  Sicard  Flat,  between  Timbuc- 
too  and  Mooney  Flat,  and  between  Camptonville  and 
Oak  Valley,  their  wealth  causing  the  construction  by 
1855  of  a  score  of  ditches  about  360  miles  in  length.*' 

port  township  to  Bnstain  Cherokee,  of  1850,  North  San  Joan,  which  became 
a  strong  town,  Birchville,  Sweetland,  and  French  Corral,  the  latter  datinff 
since  1849.  Westward  lay  the  well-known  Condemned,  Frenchmen,  and 
Bice  Uars,  and  along  the  South  Yuba,  Bridgeport  and  Jones.  Nevada  ranks 
foremost  in  mining  enterprise,  for  inventing  and  applying  machinery,  and  in 
conducting  water  for  working  it.  In  18m)  four  ditches  were  undertaken, 
b.'g^inning  m  March,  it  is  claimed,  with  a  channel  about  1^  miles  long  from 
Mosquito  CVeek  to  Coyote  Hill.  In  May  water  was  brousht  from  Little 
Deer  Creek  to  Phelps  Hill,  at  the  rate  of  ^  per  day  per  *  ton.  Moore  began 
in  Auffust  the  ditch  from  Deer  Creek  to  Bough  and  Beady,  which  was  com- 

C'edin  1851  by  A.  L.  &  B.  O.  Williams,  for  15  miles.  In  Dec.  a  canal  from 
k  Creek  to  Coyote  Hill,  9  miles,  was  finished,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Sac. 
Trangcripl,  May  15,  1851,  calls  the  Bock  Creek  Canal  the  first  of  the  kind, 
followed  by  two  from  Deer  Creek.  Orass  VaL  Director y,  1856,  10-12,  claims 
the  first  in  Aus.,  for  Moore;  in  1851  was  bc^un  the  15-mile  canal  from  Deer 
Creek  to  Gold  Flat;  the  Newton  ditch  of  5  miles,  and  the  Triuuion  to 
Sucker  Flat,  15  miles.  By  the  close  of  1855  there  were  44  ditches,  682  miles 
long,  says  Col.  Ass.  Jour.,  1856,  p.  26.  The  assessor's  report  for  1856  has 
over  100  ditches,  with  a  total  length  of  800  miles.  Tlie  South  Yuba  canal 
of  16  miles  cost  $350,000,  owing  to  its  durability  of  construction  and  difficiilt 
route,  including  a  tunnel  of  3,200  feet.  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Nov.  29,  1856.  The 
next  in  cost  was  tlio  Middle  Yuba  of  26  miles,  $100,000;  the  Miner's  from 
the  same  source,  20  miles,  $80,000;  the  Poorman's,  20  miles,  and  Grizzly, 
45  miles,  cost  $40,000  each,  and  several  ranged  above  $20,000;  Simpson  of 
11  miles,  from  Shady  Creek,  is  rated  at  oiuy  $2,000;  %nd  the  Wisconsin, 
from  Steep  Hollow,  4  miles,  at  $800,  owing  to  aid  from  self-sluicing,  no 
doubt.  Nevada  Co.  Hist.,  171-2.  The  charge  in  1851  ranged  from  $16  for 
the  first  use  to  $1  for  the  muddy  residue  of  the  last  claim.  In  1855  a  stormy 
convention  met  to  obtain  a  reduction  to  25  cents  per  inch  of  water.  Nev. 
Jour.,  Nov.  23,  30,  1855;  Jan.  18,  1856.  Further  details  of  Nevada  mining 
in  MarysviUe  Directorij,  1858,  26,  94,  etc.;  Yuba  Co.  Hist.,  136,  etc.;  Grass 
VaL  Directory,  1805,  69-88;  Neo.  Democ.,  Nov.  29,  1854;  Grass  VaL  TeUfj., 
Dec  12,  1854,  etc.;  Id.,  Umon,  Nov.  15,  1867,  etc.;  Sac.  Transcript,  1850-1, 
passim;  Placer  Times,  1849-50,  passim;  Pac  News,  Oct.  2,  Nov.  13,  1850; 
CaL  Courier,  July  13,  Sept.  27,  1850;  Alia  Cat.,  Aug.  2,  1847;  Feb.  5,  1850; 
Jan.  30,  1853,  and  1849-56,  passim;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  1855-6,  passim;  Sac, 
Union,  Id. 

'^The  Yuba  revealed  gold  as  far  down  as  Marysville,  in  Aug.  1851,  but 
here  minmg  was  forbidden.     The  first  bar  above  of  any  note  was  Swiss,  dat« 
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The  same  famous  Blue  Lead  stretches  with  a  great 
profusion  of  gravel  deposits  into  Sierra,  Butte,  and 
Plumas  counties,  marked  by  a  long  line  of  tunnels 
and  campa  The  auriferous  slate  is  generally  covered 
by  beds  of  volcanic  origin  which  form  the  crest  of 
the  Sierra,  but  rivers  have  furrowed  deep  channels 
through  them,  especially  alonff  the  western  rims, 
leaving  numerous  rich  bars  and  flats  to  deliirht  the 
early  furface  diggera.  Rich  was  indeed,  a  ^mmoa 
appellation  for  bars  in  this  region,  as  well  it  might  be, 
with  prospects  of  several  hundred  dollars  to  the  pan 

ing  ainoe  1860,  which  like  aevenl  others  was  soon  bnried  benflftth  the  dAiii 
from  the  npper  mines.  Above  lay  the  bars  known  as  Sand,  Long,  very  ridi 
and  lasting,  Ousley,  Kennebec,  Saw-mill,  Ckirdna,  all  of  1849;  Spect^  of  1848, 
named  after  the  first  sold  discoverer  on  ike  Ynba,  who  also  opened  tiie  richer 
and  enduring  Rose  Bar.  Below  this  lay  Parks,  also  of  1848,  perhaps  tiis 
most  valuable  on  the  river,  which  polled  600  votes  in  1852;  and  threatcoied  to 
rival  Marysville.  Here  6  men  took  oat  626  lbs.  of  gold  within  a  few  dayi^ 
and  retume<l  home.  Sae.  Tratueripl,  Sept.  30,  1860.  Above  lay  Sicard  Bar 
of  1849,  which  in  1850  led  np  to  Sicard  Fla^  a  rich  and  lasting  hydraolio 
point,  whose  gravel  belt  extends  in  the  hills  toward  Long  Bar  to  Qiimney 
Hill,  and  southward  to  Gatesville  or  Sucker  Flat  and  Sand  HiU,  of  186a 
The  adjoining  limbuctoo,  Mooney's  Flat,  and  Smartsville  rose  to  prominence 
in  1855-6.  Continuing  alon^  the  river  we  find  Barton  Bar,  Malay  G^p, 
Lander,  Union,  Industry,  National,  Stoney,  Poverty,  Kanaka,  Elnglish,  Wins- 
low,  the  latter  named  after  a  captain  who  introduced  Cninese  laborers,  Negro, 
Missouri,  and  Horseshoo  bars,  Lousey  Level,  or  Rice  Crossing,  Frenchman, 
and  Condemned  l>ars,  Cliugman's  Point.  At  the  mouth  of  Middle  Yu1)a  were 
many  miners,  and  above  lay  Freeman  Bar.  Along  the  North  Yuba  were  Bui- 
lard,  Ferry,  and  Foster  bars,  of  1849,  the  latter  having  in  1850  about  1,000 
people;  at  Bullard  $50,000  was  spent  to  turn  a  worthless  river-bed.  Above 
were  the  minor  Long  No.  2,  Oregon,  Pittsburg,  Rock  Island,  Elbow,  and 
Missouri  No.  2  bars.  In  1852  several  bars  appeared  higher  up  toward  the 
Slate  Ranse  Bar  of  1849.  Within  the  angle  of  the  river  bend  extended  the 
Camptonvule  district,  which  became  prouiiueut  after  1850,  and  gave  rise  to 
a  numl)cr  of  rich  camps  along  the  gravel  belt  from  Oak  Valley,  to  Campton- 
villo,  alonff  Young,  Galena,  and  Railroad  hills,  the  latter  so  named  from  the 
first  use  of  iron  rails  in  tunnel  operations.  The  north-east  district  embraced 
Strawberry  Valley  and  Eagleville.  In  upper  Foster  district  were  Oregon 
Hill,  or  (Ireenville,  and  Indiana  Rancho,  the  latter  with  500  miners  in  1851-2. 
Westward,  in  New  York  district,  Natchez  became  after  1850  the  centre  of 
several  rich  ravines,  which  extended  at  intervals  through  Ohio  Flat  to  Mt 
Hope,  and  afforded  later  a  little  quartz  mining.  Lower,  along  Dry  Creek, 
rose  Frenchtown  and  Brown's  Valley,  the  latter  remarkable  for  the  most  ex- 
tensive though  not  very  profitable  quartz  mining;  in  the  county.  To  the 
gravel  deposits  arc  due  nearly  all  the  ditch  enterprises,  which,  Ixi^pin  in  1850, 
numbered  eight  years  later  24,  with  a  length  of  218  miles,  of  which  60  miles 
belonged  to  the  Triimion,  from  Deer  to  Sucker  lilat  district,  32  miles  to  the 
ibccelsior  to  the  same  point,  from  Middle  Yuba  and  Deer  Creek.  A  number 
'of  ditches,  IG  miles  and  less  in  length,  supplied  the  Caniptonville  belt,  and 
Brown  Vjilley  ha<l  also  its  conduits,  one  of  10  miles  from  Dry  Creek.  For 
authorities,  see  preceding  note,  and  IHaL  Yvhi  Co.,  pasaim;  MarytnnUe  ZHnT- 
iory,  1858,  22  ct  seq.;  CaL  Asa,  Jour,,  1850,  p.  26,  has  IS  ditches  of  360 
miles,  value  $560,000. 
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of  dirt,  and  with  nuggets  ranging  from  the  Monu- 
mental of  Sierra  City,  141  pounds  in  weight,  to  several 
of  20  and  50  pounds.  On  the  north  Yuba,  Downieville 
became  the  centre  of  a  wide  circle  of  camps.  South 
of  it  tunnelling  early  developed  at  Forest  City,  and 
in  the  opposite  directions  Slate  and  Canon  creeks 
loomed  into  prominence,  with  many  dry  diggings. 
For  the  year  1851-2  the  assessor  estimated  the  yield 
of  Sierra  county  at  $3,000,000,  a  figure  well  sustained 
by  the  expansion  of  drift  and  hydraulic  mining,  aided 
by  about  300  miles  of  ditching  prior  to  1856,  and  by 
the  growth  of  quartz  crushing,  for  which  half  a  dozen 
mills  were  erected.  This  branch  was  here  led  by  the 
Sierra  Butte  mine,  which  ranked  with  the  best  of 
Nevada.  In  Butte  and  Plumas  deep  and  extensive 
operations  were  more  restricted,  partly  from  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  hydraulic  method  in  Butte,  owing  to  the 
level  surface  which  offered  an  insufficient  fall,  and  in 
Plumas  owing  largely  to  the  difficulty  and  cost  of 
conveying  water.  By  1856  the  latter  possessed  only 
65  miles  of  ditches.  Quartz  mining  had  in  both  re- 
ceived a  discouraging  check  from  early  reckless  exper- 
iments, but  was  gradually  resumed  to  counteract  the 
decline  in  shallow  placers.  Along  the  lower  Feather 
River,  Bidwell  Bar,  Long  Bar,  Forbestown,  all  soon 
eclipsed  by  Oroville,  contributed  largely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Butte,  which  was  noted  for  the  surpassing 
fineness  of  its  gold.^  In  Plumas  the  bars  unfolded 
in  such  profusion  and  wealth  as  to  satisfy  even  the 
expectations  of  the  stragglers,  who  in  1850  had  been 
lured  by  the  Gold  Lake  fiction  to  this  region.  The 
North  Fork  boasted  several  places  which  had  yielded 
fortunes  in  rapid  succession,  and  Nelson  Creek  was 
literally  speckled  with  nuggets  and  dust.^ 

*  Ranging  as  high  as  $20.40  per  ounce. 

*  Along  the  north  Yuba,  Cut  Eye,  Foster,  and  Goodyear  bars  had  been 
opene<l  in  1 849,  the  last  polling  in  1 852  a  vote  of  nearly  GOO.  Intermediate 
rose  in  1850  St  Jo<?,  Nigger  Slide,  Ranty  Do<ldlcr,  Hoodoo,  Cut  Throat 
or  Woo<lville,  and  Slaughter  bars.  On  <  rocxlycir  Creek,  Eureka  llourished  in 
1856,  and  subsequently  prominent  near  by  Hy  Excelsior  Diggings.  Tim  lead-, 
ing  place  was  I)ownieville,  first  prospected  by  Goodyear  or  Anderson,  but 
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Northward  placer  mining,  especially  of  the  surface 
character,  remained  preeminent,  hydraulic  and  quartz 

opened  in  the  antamn  of  1849  by  Downie  and  others,  and  proving  very  rich, 
a  population  of  5,000  had  gathered  by  April  1850.  A  year  later  over  1,100 
votes  were  polled.  Near  by  lay  Snake,  Cox,  Steamboat,  Big  Rich,  and  Little 
Rich  bars,  Dorgan  Flat  or  Washingtonville,  Jersey  Flat  or  Mnrrayaville, 
Zumwalt,  ODonnell,  Charcoal,  and  Kanaka  flats,  and  Siena  City,  which 
became  prominent  in  1858.  The  divide  southward  was  marked  by  the  exten- 
sive tunnel  operations  at  Forest  City,  first  known  as  Brownsville  and  £liza- 
ville,  and  at  Smith  Flat  and  Alleghsny,  the  latter  unfolding  rich  qnartE  veins 
in  due  time.  On  the  north  side  of  North  Yuba  ran  Ca&on  Creek,  with  Poker 
and  Craig's  flats,  and  Slate  Creek,  with  a  number  of  tributary  disgings,  as 
Port  Wine,  Sears,  which  in  1856  had  a  vote  of  398,  Howland  Flat,  n^ich  long 
prospered,  Pine  Grove,  Gibeonville,  Whiskey  Diggings  or  Newark,  Hepeidam 
Chandlerville,  Spanish  Flat,  and  Minnesota,  ^veral  were  diy  diggings, 
which  yielded  their  share  of  nusgets,  and  of  these  Sierra  county  boasted 
many,  including  the  Monument^^  elsewhere  mentioned,  from  Sierra  City, 
weighing  148  Ihs.  4  oz.  The  second  largest  of  California  was  a  chunk  of  51 
lbs.  from  French  Ravine  in  1853,  and  one  from  above  Downieville  in  1851 
which  netted  about  $8,000.  Fluming  added  greatly  to  the  gold  production, 
which  the  assessor  for  the  year  1851-2  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  CcU.  Jtmr, 
8en.y  1853,  app.  3,  pp.  55-6.  Instances  of  rich  finds  in  Sac  Transcripi,  Aug. 
30.  Nov.  29,  1850,  Feb.  14,  1851,  which  speaks  of  strata  yielding  as  hiffh  as 
$500  to  the  pan,  and  a  score  of  pounds  of  ^old  in  a  day.  VowelCs  Mining,  si^., 
23-4.  Drift  and  hydraulic  mining  acquired  their  real  development  only  in 
later  years,  tocother  with  quartz.  Nevertheless,  several  gooa  ledges  were 
worked  in  early  davs,  notably  Sierra  Buttes,  opcoied  in  1850,  which  ranked 
second  only  to  the  )^eva<la  lodes,  and  is  supposed  to  have  produced  no  less 
than  $7,000,000  in  30  years.  Gold  Blufif,  near  Downie\nlle,  promise<l  welL 
By  1858  seven  mills  had  been  erected  in  the  county,  valued  at  $56,000  and 
crushing  12,500  tons  of  ore.  Tlie  length  of  mining  ditches  was  then  183 
miles,  carrying  22,000  inches  of  water,  the  earliest,  between  1850-3,  being 
Haven's  flume,  whicli  supplied  Downieville,  tlie  Goodyear  Bar  ditch  from 
Rock  Creek,  and  Sears*  Lnion,  11  miles  from  Slate  Creek.  Feather  River, 
which  for  a  time  claimed  to  be  the  richest  of  the  streams,  was  oi>ened  by  Bid- 
well,  who  as  a  land-owner  upon  it  prospected  in  1848  and  fouud  gold  near  Ham- 
ilton, for  a  time  county  seat,  and  at  Bidwell  Bar,  the  leading  place  in  Butte 
county  till  1856;  in  lSr>3  it  had  a  trilmtiry  poi)ulatiou  of  2,000.  The  main 
Featlier  River,  round  Thomps(m  Flat,  Adams  Bar,  and  Long  Bar,  were  also 
mined  in  1848,  the  last  turnmg  out  very  rich,  and  counting  at  one  time  4,0J0 
diggers,  lliompson  Flat,  or  Rich  Gulch,  attained  by  18r)4  at  lca.st  500  inhab- 
itants. All  these  were  eclipsed  by  Oroville,  chilled  Ophir  from  1849  to  1855, 
which  in  the  following  year  claimed  a  population  of  fully  4,000,  and  attained 
the  dignit V  of  county  seat.  The  adjoining  LjTichburg  became  in  1855  a  pow- 
erful rival,  but  collapse*!.  Above  lay  tlie  rich  Oregon  City  and  Cherokee 
Flat,  the  latter  sustained  by  heavy  hydraulic  operations.  Mountain  View, 
Dogtown,  or  Ma^'alia,  was  in  1855-6  a  prominent  mining  place.  Eastward, 
above  Honcut  Creek,  Evansville,  Wyan(lotte,  Honcut,  Dickslmrg,  and  Forbes- 
town  rose  in  1850,  the  latter  becoming  in  1853  second  only  to  Biilwell  Bar, 
with  a  jxmulation  of  1,000,  In  1855  Clipper  Mills  and  Bangor  unfolded,  the 
latter  witn  large  gravel  deposits.  Along  the  south  fork  of  Feather  River 
were  Strinctown,  dating  since  1849,  and  subsequently  Enter|)rise,  the  latter 
rcNaved  in  later  years  by  quartz  mining.  On  the  north  fork  were  Potter  Bar, 
opened  in  1848,  and  \ankee  Hill  in  1850.  Concow  township  embraced  a 
number  of  extinct  camps,  as  Rich,  Chuli,  and  Spring  gulches.  Berry  Creek, 
Huflf  and  Bartees  bars.  Among  nuggets  Butt<3  county  obtained  from  Dog- 
town  a  chnnk  of  64  lt»s,  and  elsewhere  a  larpe  numl>er  worth  over  $1,000. 
With  the  increase  of  fiuming  and  hydraulic  operations,  1855  and  subsequent 
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finding  fewer  devotees,  partly  from  the  capricious 
nature  of  the  deposits,  and  partly,  as  in  Trinity,  from 

years  saw  a  steady  mainteiianoe  in  the  yield.  Even  in  1873  this  amounte<l  to 
over  a  milliiin  for  fonr  months.  Quartz  lodes  were  discovered  in  18dO,  and 
proved  so  pronusing  that  two  years  later  the  county  joined  the  excitement, 
and  expended  much  time  and  money  in  fruitless  experiments,  as  with  the 
Sutter  Quartz  Ca  of  Forbestown,  whose  mill  cost  $2(X),000.  The  result  was 
that  most  of  the  13  companies  existing  in  1854  rethred,  a  few  alone,  like  the 
'49  and  66,'  Trojan,  and  Banner,  proving  remunerative.  The  excitement 
assisted  in  promoting  the  construction  of  ditches,  which  served  to  develop 
other  branches.  The  first  three,  of  1852,  supplied  Long  Bar,  Thompson  Flat, 
and  the  Oroville-Wyandotte  region,  the  lost,  from  Forbestown,  being  30 
miles  long.     In  1855--6  Oroville  obtained  a  special  ditch. 

The  choice  part  of  Feather  River  deposits  fell  within  the  limits  of  Plumas 
county,  which  was  practically  opened  only  in  1850  bv  strasglers  from  the 
Gold  Lake  rush.  Below  the  Middle  Fork,  Onion  and  Littk  Grass  valleys 
served  as  wintering  ground,  whence  were  explored  Sawpit  Flat,  Richmond 
Hill,  Rabbit  Creek,  and  other  diggings.  The  adjoining  Kelson  Creek  proved 
exc€^edingly  rich,  nuggets  lying  strewn  on  the  ground,  and  rockers  yielding 
$500  a  day.  Alia  CaL,  July  14,  1851.  A  host  of  bar,  flat,  and  creek  camps 
sprang  up,  as  Graveyard,  Henpeck,  Poorman's,  etc.  On  the  Middle  Fork, 
£ure]u  quartz  lodge  was  discovered  in  1851,  and  gave  rise  to  the  ephemeral 
City  of  76.  Near  l>y  grew  up  Jamieson  City.  Among  noted  bars  were  Rich^ 
well  deserving  the  name,  Butte,  Sailor,  Poplar,  Nigger,  and  Bingham;  here 
were  also  Poverty  and  Columbia  flats.  Toward  the  North  Fork  lay  Elizabeth- 
town,  or  Betsybur^^,  which  became  the  largest  camp  in  the  county,  and 
rivalled  the  aajoining  Quincy  for  the  county  seat,  but  declined  after  1855. 
«0n  the  river  itself  a  number  of  bars  were  opened,  as  Junction,  Twelve-mile, 
Soda,  Indian,  French,  Smith,  etc.,  and  not  least  Rich  Bar,  so  named  from  a 
prospect  of  $2,900  from  two  pans  of  dirt.  Several  spots  paid  equally  wclL 
Four  men  took  out  $50,000  within  a  short  time,  and  three  others  $3G,000  in 
four  days.  In  due  time  gravel  beds  and  quartz  attracted  the  main  efibrt  of 
miners;  by  1856  only  65  miles  of  ditches  nad  been  constructed.  CaL  Jour, 
Am.,  1856,  p.  26;  45  miles  at  a  cost  of  $170,000,  savs  the  assessor's  report  of 
1857.  Thomas,  Mining  Bemin,,  MS.,  3  et  seq.,  Tyler,  BidtaeWa  Bur,  MS.,  4 
et  seq.,  Armstrong,  *4^  Exptr,,  MS.,  13,  etc.,  give  interesting  personal  ex- 
periences in  this  region,  cue  Tninscript,  Aug.  14,  1850,  and  1851,  passim; 
filacer  Times,  Jan.  5,  March  23,  1850  et  seq.;  Pac»  News,  Ja:i.  10,  May  15, 
23,  Aug.  21-3,  Nov.  6,  1850,  refer  to  big  fimls,  of  7  lbs  at  a  time,  50  cents  to 
the  pan,  etc.,  of  consequent  fresh  rush  to  Feather  River  early  in  1851.  Then 
came  notices  of  men  taking  out  nuggets,  and  over  $2,000  a  day.  In  Aug. 
1850,  1,000  men  were  said  to  be  working  on  the  North  Fork  of  Feather  River, 
where  claims  of  15  feet  square  sold  from  $100  to  $300,  and  on  NuUon  Creek  at 
$250  a  foot.  It  was  supposed  that  Feather  River  would  for  1850  yield  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  gold-fields.  Rich  quartz  8i>ecimens  were  shown  from  tlie 
Yuba-Feathcr  region  in  May  1850.  For  developments  till  1856,  see  notices  in 
Alkt  Col,  ia49-5?,  passim;  iS.  F.  Herald,  1851-6,  passim;  S'lc.  Union,  1854- 
6,  passim;  Sierra  Citizen,  Nov.  11,  Dec.  9,  1854;  Mount,  Measemjer,  Dec.  2, 
1854,  etc.;  Meadow  Lake  W,  Sun,  Nov.  24, 1806;  Qtiincy  Union,  Dec.  9,  16,  23, 
30,  1865,  etc.;  S,  F,  Sun,  June  8,  1853,  refers  to  Onion  Valley  yielding  the 
'hansomest  gold,'  though  worked  for  the  third  time;  Pioneer  Mag.,  iv.  345, 
etc.;  Miners  Adoocate^J^oy.  25,  1854,  etc.;  8,  F.  BuUetin,  1855-6,  passim; 
Mar.  A  July  3,  7,  etc.,  1857;  May  26,  1860.  At  Rich  Bar  a  man  took  out 
apparently  $15,000  in  two  days.  A  rrnstrong^s  Esoper. ,  MS. ,  1 3.  Bates  obtained 
$2,500  from  one  panful  and  sold  the  lead  for  $5,000.  At  Downieville  the  aver- 
age yield  is  reputed  at  2  lbs  a  day  per  man.  Cal.  Courier,  Aug.  9,  14,  23,  30-1, 
Sept,  2,  1850.  At  Foster  and  (i-oodyear  bars,  average  $60  a  day;  near  Nel- 
son Creek  $300  to  $400  a  day  per  man:  a  streak  at  South  Bar  yielded  $5,000  a 
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unfavorable  enviroDment,  and  the  difficulties  and  cost 
of  access.  Tehama  has  been  practically  excluded  from 
metallic  distribution,  situated  as  it  is  idmost  wholly  in 
the  valley,  so  that  only  a  few  mining  camps  of  mmor 
note  fell  at  one  time  within  its  limits.  In  Shasta  the 
industry  reasserts  itself  and  shares  in  the  eastern  part 
in  the  silver  lodes  which  form  a  leading  feature  of 
trans-mountain  Lassen,  to  be  developed  in  later  years. 
The  main  fields  of  Shasta  lie  between  Clear  Creek  and 
Soda  Springs,  tributary  properly  to  the  hitherto  bar- 
ren  Coa^t  A^e,  whii,  howev/r,  is  here  commingled 
with  the  westward  turning  Sierra  Nevada,  forming 
throughout  the  north-west  an  intricate  network  of 
spurs  and  narrow  ravines,  relieved  by  a  few  small  val- 
leys and  flats.  Beading,  of  Trinity  River  fame,  gave 
his  name  to  the  district  which  sprang  up  in  1849  round 
Clear  Creek  and  lifted  Shasta  City  to  prosperity.  The 
main  headwaters  of  the  Sacramento  and  McLeod 
fork  rose  to  prominence  in  the  following  year,  the 
former  proving  enduring  and  sharing  with  the  lower 
diggings  in  subsequent  revivals  which  gave  such  ac- 
tivity in  1855  to  ditch  enterprises  and  operations  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  fields  north  and  westward  had  been  made 
known  by  passing  Oregonians,  and  particularly  by 
Reading,  who  in  1848  penetrated  to  the  Trinity,  and 
was  so  encouracrcd  as  to  return  the  following  season. 
He  was  followed  by  a  large  train,  a  section  of  which 
started  by  sea  from  San  Francisco  to  seek  an  entrance 
from  the  coast,  and  there  plant  supply  stations. 
Amonuj  the  results  were  the  settlement  of  Humboldt 
Bay  and  Crescent  City,  and  the  vapid  Grold  Bluflf  ex- 
citement, during  the  winter  1850-1,  with  the  expec- 
tation to  reap  an  easy  harvest  from  the  auriferous 
shore  sand  already  washed  by  the  sea  waves.*^  Mean- 
day  in  quarter  and  half  pound  lumps;  two  men  sot  56  lbs  in  one  day;  Mont- 
fomery  and  McCabe's  claim  yielded  1^1,000  a  day  f(>r  weeks;  SmiJi  Bar  yielded 
1.000  per  hour.  Pac.  ^'r.ws,  July  17,  Aug.  21-3,  Oct.  2,  22,  Dec.  11,  1802, 
Two  Ci^rmans  ma<le  3o  lbs  in  one  day  at  Ilich  Bar.  8.  F,  Picaffwie,  Aug.  21-5, 
31,  Oct.  3,  Nov.  23,  1850. 

*^  The  Gold  BlofEs  proper,  below  Klamath  Kivor,  were  discovered  in  May 
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while  prospectors  poured  from  the  Trinity  to  other 
branches  of  the  Klamath,  finding  rich  bars  on  the 
Salmon,  and  meeting  on  Shasta  River  with  gold- 
hunters  from  Oregon.  The  discovery  of  Scott  Bar 
and  similar  glittering  spots  chained  them  to  this  re- 
gion, and  brought  quickly  large  reenforcements  from 
the  south.  Bars  and  gulches  were  opened  throughout 
Scott  Valley,  on  Thompson  Creek  and  other  tribu- 
taries, as  well  as  upon  the  main  Klamath.  The  open- 
inor  of  Cottonwood  Creek  and  the  hitherto  misunder- 
stood  Yreka  flat.  Greenhorn  and  Humbug  creeks, 
whose  coarse  grains  and  nuggets  yielded  fortunes  in 
rapid  succession,  assisted  in  pointing  out  the  true 
extent  and  nature  of  these  strata,  and  in  promoting 
the  extensive  operations  marked  by  such  ditch  con- 
structions as  the  Shasta  canal  of  1856  running  for  80 
miles. 

The  bars  and  tributaries  of  the  lower  Klamath, 
especially  Salmon  River,  added  to  the  wealth  of 
Klamath  and  Del  Norte  counties,  the  latter  possess- 
ing, moreover,  reumnerative  diggings  close  to  the 
coast,  round  Crescent  City  and  upon  Smith  River. 
Humboldt's  share  was  practically  limited  to  the  scanty 
production  of  the  ocean  gold  l3luffs,  for  the  interior 
Trinity  county  tapped  the  main  sources  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Trinity,  with  numerous  bars,  and  with 
branch  streams  like  StcAvart,  the  site  of  Ridgeville, 

ISoO,  and  to  them  was  directed,  under  higlily  colored  accounts  by  interested 
parties,  the  senseless  rush  of  Dec.  Io50,  and  subsequent  months.  The  aurif- 
erous sand  was  estimated  to  yield  from  10  cents  to  $10  a  lb.,  and  the  patch 
corresponding  to  one  member  of  the  formed  company  was  valued  at  $43,000,- 
003,  assuming  it  to  be  one  tenth  as  rich  as  supposed.  For  reports  on  the 
field  and  the  rush,  see  Van  Dykt^s  St<U.,  MS.,  4  etseq.;  Sa4'.,  Tranacriptt  Jan.- 
Feb.  1851,  and  other  journals.  With  the  return  of  one  unsuccessful  party 
early  in  Feb.  IST)!,  the  journala  began  to  discredit  the  reports,  olwervine  sa- 
gaciously that  the  eagerness  of  Btoc!:hoLIers  to  sell  shares  lo()^:ed  suspicious. 
Over  2,000  miners  were  lured  from  El  Dorado  and  Calaveras  alone,  it  was  said. 
Yet  the  Placer  Times,  Nov.  15,  1851,  still  speaks  of  successful  operations  by 
the  chief  company,  although  most  trials  ha<l  proved  the  gold  specks  to  be  too 
fine  for  remunerative  separation  from  the  heavy  black  sand  in  which  they  lay. 
The  deposits  extended  nearly  from  Crescent  City  to  Humboldt  Bay.  By 
watching  for  the  richer  patches  left  by  the  retreating  tide,  a  considerable 
amount  of  sand  could  be  secure<l,  and  with  the  aid  of  sluicing  at  some  a<1  join- 
ing creek,  as  the  rea/liest  process,  a  sufficient  proportion  of  specks  cooli  be 
Baved  to  repay  the  labor  of  a  small  number  of  men. 
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Rush  Cafion,  the  site  of  Cafion  City,  and  Weaver 
Creek,  the  site  of  thriving  Weaverville.  The  county 
claimed  in  1856  over  2,500  miners,  whose  averagis 
income  amounted  to  $1,000  each  for  the  year.  Flum- 
ing  and  hydraulic  undertakings  were  in  the  north-west 
restricted  to  a  small  area,  owing  to  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings. This  interfered  also  with  the  reduction  of 
quartz.  Ledges  had  been  discovered  in  1851,  and  the 
excitement  which  seized  upon  the  branch  throughout 
California  found  its  due  response  also  here;  but  dis- 
tance from  the  base  of  supply  for  machinery  and  pro- 
visions so  increased  the  obstacles  presented  by  nature, 
inexperience,  and  costlier  labor,  as  to  cast  a  long  soell 
upon  the  industry.*^ 

'^  In  the  Reading  district,  centring  round  Shasta,  or  The  Springs,  a  mun- 
bcr  of  camps  sprang  np  in  1849,  along  and  near  Clear  Creek,  among  which 
Bnggsville  and  Horsetown  became  the  most  prominent  and  enduring.  Hayes* 
Minim/j  iv.  49  et  seq.  The  bed  of  the  creek  proved  rich,  and  by  the  autumn 
of  ]8ob  some  20  dams  were  placed  to  turn  the  current.  S'lc  Trancript,  Aug. 
33,  1850.  Northward  rose  the  noted  Grizzly  Gulch,  Flat  Creek,  Gold  Run, 
Mulctown,  Churn  Creek,  Buckeye,  Mad  Mule,  Hardscrabble,  and  other 
^Ichea.  The  main  Sacramento  toward  Soda  Springs  acquired  fame,  chieHy 
lu  ISoO,  when  Dog  Creek  and  other  tributaries  lured  the  prospector.  Tlie 
mystic  Lost  Cabin,  which  so  long  formed  one  of  tlieir  ignes  latui,  was  said  to 
have  been  rediscovered  after  14  years.  Yrfln  Unions  Feb.  20,  1864.  McLeod 
River  aUo  proved  remunerative,  and  new  tields  continued  to  be  unfolded,  as 
shown  by  the  scattered  notices  in  AiUi  Cal.  for  1850  et  seq.,  and  Shcuta  Cour- 
itTf  18«')2-4,  passim.  I'larly  in  1855,  the  main  Sacramento  created  a  decided 
excitement,  the  bars  at  different  points  yieldinir  readily  ^  per  day  and  up- 
ward. Sic.  Union,  Apr.  13,  19,  1855.  In  the  following  year  the  yield  was 
declared  to  be  greater  than  ever.  S.  F.  BulkUn,  Jan.  29,  Feb.  19,  1856;  and 
Shasta  flourished  till  it  acquired  a  population  of  some  6,000.  The  increase  was 
greatly  due  to  flumes,  tunnels,  and  other  extensive  operations,  which  more- 
over increased  the  construction  of  ditclies,  particularly  in  1855.  The  most 
notable  enterprises  were  the  Clear  Lake  ditcli,  35  miles  in  length.  Briggs- 
ville  was  supplied  by  a  special  ditch  from  Cottonwood,  and  shared  in  the  con- 
duit to  I^)wer  Texas  Sprmgs.  Sac.  Union,  Feb.  15,  Apr.  10,  May  29,  June  12, 
Oct.  30,  1855,  etc.  Yet  during  1856  water  became  scarce,  which  interfered 
with  sluicing.  Beyond  Mount  Shasta,  whose  volcanic  flows  had  covered 
many  ancient  deposits,  Siskiyou  revelled  in  a  series  of  rich  districts  tributary 
to  the  upper  Klamath.  Oregonians  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  Sacramento 
hatl  prospected  them  with  moderate  results;  their  unfoldment  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  attention  created  by  Reading's  venture  on  the  Trinity,  to  which 
stream  he  penetrated  in  1848  by  crossmg  from  Cottonwood  Creek  with  a  band 
of  Indians,  and  finding  sufficient  inducement  to  return  in  1849  to  work  the 
bar  bearing  his  name.  He  was  joined  by  Kelsey  and  others,  who  reported  a 
yield  of  from  $100  to  $300  per  day.  Phira-  Times,  Sept.  29,  1849,  etc.;  ^fta 
Cal,  Aug.  2,  1849;  S.  F.  Herald,  June  8,  1850;  Sac.  Transcript,  Oct.  14, 
1850.  R.  G.  Shaw  and  his  unfortunate  companions  were  among  the  few  who 
dared  to  winter  here.  The  glowing  accounts  transmitted  roused  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  south,  and  as  the  Trinity  was  supposed  to  abut  at  Trinidad  Bay, 
this  point  was  regarded  as  the  best  entrance  to  it.     £xpe(.litions  accordingly 
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The  southern  gold  region,  below  El  Dorado,  as  I 
have  said  before,  is  marked  by  a  less  regular  distribu- 

set  oat  by  sea  in  Deo.  1849,  and  found  the  bay  after  much  search.  Pac.  Ntw^ 
Apr.  26,  1850,  etc.  Disappointment  in  the  coarse  of  the  Trinity  tended 
to  disperse  the  gold-seekers,  and  to  promote  the  opening  of  other  districts, 
swelled  by  the  inpoorinff  mass  from  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Croesinff  from  the 
Trinity,  prospectors,  led  by  Bafas  Johnson,  found  in  Jane  1850  rich  bsLrs  on 
Salmon  Biver,  especially  at  the  forks  and  ap  the  north  branch.  Thence  they 
crossed  to  the  Klamath  and  followed  it  up  to  Shasta  Biver,  where  Gov.  Lane 
had  just  been  making  a  fairly  snccessful  test  in  July-August.  Inexperience 
with  the  ground  and  with  mme  indications  stampea  most  efforts  in  this  sec- 
tion during  the  yean  and  Yreka  Flat  and  other  rich  places  were  then  de- 
clared worthless.  Nevertheless  several  precious  spots  were  found,  such  as 
Scott  Bar,  from  which  Scott  was  driven  by  Indians,  in  August,  although  others 
followed  and  sustained  themselves.  Pac,  Netm^  Aug.  22,  1850,  has  contradic- 
tory reports,  with  best  yield  at  10-15  cents  per  pan,  but  later  accounts — Id,^ 
Oct.  18,  Nov.  1,  Sac  Transcript,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  10,  1850,  Cal  Courier,  July  1, 
1850,  and  AUa  Cal.,  June  7,  1850,  etc. — gave  sudi  glowing  accounts  that  a 
rush  set  in  during  the  winter.  The  smallest  average  was  an  ounce,  while 
many  took  out  $100  daily.  Earlv  in  Feb.  1851  a  thousand  miners  passed 
through  Sacramento  for  the  nortL  Sac,  Transcripi,  Feb.  14,  28,  1851:  Pm6. 
Balance,  Jan.  25,  1851 ;  CaL  Courier,  etc.  The  chief  allurement  was  Yreka 
flat  with  its  coarse  gold,  opened  in  the  spring  of  1851,  which  lured  2,000  men 
within  a  few  weeks  to  build  Yreka,  first  called  Thompson  Dry  Diggings,  then 
Shasta  Butte  City.  Frogtown,  or  Uawkinsville,  near  by,  became  the  centre 
for  Long,  Bich,  Canal,  and  Bocky  gulches.  Humbug  Creek,  10  miles  below, 
belied  its  name  by  a  profuse  yieicC  which  in  1853  occupied  1,000  men,  ana 

five  rise  to  Freetown,  which  died  in  1854,  Biderville  which  revived  in  18i59  as 
lugtown,  Mowry  Flat,  or  Frenchtown.  McBride  Gulch  was  well  known, 
and  beyond  Joe  LEine  Bar,  near  the  mouth  of  Yreka  Creek,  Greenhorn  Creek 
gave  many  a  fortune  after  1850.  Still  more  renowned  was  Cottonwood,  on  the 
creek  of  that  name,  later  Henly,  with  a  number  of  tributary  channels,  gulches, 
and  flats.  Southward,  below  Shasta  Biver,  were  Hamburg  and  Oak  bars  of 
1S50,  and  Virginia.  On  Scott  Biver,  famed  for  its  coarse  gold  and  nuffgets, 
Scott  Bar  long  sustained  itself,  closely  rivalled  by  Junction,  Slapjack,  Ly tte, 
Poorman,  French,  and  Johnson  bars.  Near  the  latter  rose  in  1854  Simon  ville. 
The  three-year-old  Deadwood  on  McAdam^s  Creek  then  received  a  decided 
advance,  but  declined  sfter  1858.  Hardscrabble  and  Oro  Fino  were  minor 
neighbors.  Mugginsville,  or  Quartz  Valley,  experienced  a  quartz  excitement 
in  1852,  which  later  bore  fruit  in  two  mills.  Bough  and  Beady  unfolded  into 
Etna,  and  Thompson  Creek  added  its  quota.  Below  Scott  Biver  rose  a  num- 
ber of  bars,  as  Mead,  China,  Masonic,  and  Fort  Goff.  Gen.  Lane  gives  his 
experiences  here  in  1850-1.  I^arr.,  MS.,  108-12;  also,  Anihom/a  Rem.  Siskiwm^ 
MS.,  6-14;  SUkiyou  Affairs,  MS.,  10;  Yreka  Union,  June  5,  1869,  etc.;  AeMand 
Tidings,  Aug.  9,  1878.  Barry,  Up  and  Down,  125-30,  mentions  some  rich 
throves;  HearrCs  CaL  Sketches,  MS.,  3.  Steele  refers  to  the  Yreka  discovery 
in  Or,  Jour,  Council,  1857-8,  ap.  42-3;  Placer  Times,  Nov.  15,  1851,  etc. 

At  first,  miners  on  Scott  Biver  were  restricted  to  pan  and  knife  working, 
and  the  usual  pickings  returned  nothing  less  tiian  pieces  varying  from  $2.  w 
to  $900.  Sac,  Transcript,  Jan.  13,  Feb.  1,  14,  28,  1851.  Some  accounts  are 
contradictory,  yet  the  yield  continued  large,  with  new  developments  reported 
every  now  and  then  tiU  1855,  at  Pinery,  which  were  the  last  important  dig- 
gings of  Siskiyou,  says  Yreka  Union,  June  5,  18G9,  although  the  old  points 
wi(&ly  sustained  themselves,  aided  by  quartz  and  a  little  hydraulic  work. 
Indian  Creek  was  famed  in  1855-6.  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Mar.  3,  1856.  Pover^ 
Gulch  gave  $4  per  bucket,  etc.  Sac.  Union,  Nov.  10,  1854;  June  15,  July  19, 
1855;  Aita  Cal,  1851-6,  passim;  Hist.  Siskiyou  Co.,  29,  59,  210  et  seq.  Quarts 
leads  were  found  on  Humbug  Creek  and  in  Scott  Valley  as  early  as  1851,  and 
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tion  of  placer  deposits,  which  occur  chiefly  ia  patches 
and  pockets  in  coarse  form,  rendering  the  search  more 

•evenl  oompuiies  fonnad  in  1862,  SUkiifou  Ajfjatin,  HS.,  22~S;  bat  hi^  prices 
and  wages,  and  diffiooltgr  of  introducing  macEoneiy,  added  here  to  the  general 
obstaolea  in  thia  branch  in  early  dajra,  and  it  received  a  loog-enchiriiig  check, 
till  1862,  when  Hnmbog  rose  into  prominence.    The  first  cutch,  the  gross  2) 
miles,  was  constructed  in  1862  from  Rancherla  Creek  in  Cottonwood,  and 
several  others  were  added  by  1856,  notably  tiie  Shasta  Biver  ca^ial,  SO  miles, 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1866,  at  a  cost  of  1200,000.  Stte,  Unkm,  Dec.  14, 
1854;  Feb.  2,  Apr.  lOS&ay  11,  July  6, 1866;  AUa  Cal,  Feb.  6,  July  19, 1856; 
S,  F  BuUeUn,  Feb.  11,  1856.    Below,  on  the  Klamath,  were  several  bars  and 
creeks  of  note,  which  added  to  the  wealth  of  l>el  Norte  county,  as  Indian 
Creek,  and  the  adjoining  well-sustained  Hi^py  Camp,  with  subsequent  hy- 
draulic works.     Wood  and  Wingate  were  among  the  main  river  biurs  below. 
Elk  Creek  vielded  well,  and  around  Crescent  Ci^  sprang  up  a  flourishing 
district^  with  Bald  HiUs,  which  gave  rise  to  the  cphemeraiVallardville,  and 
to  more  enduring  hydranlic  daims,  and  with  the  Smith  River  mines,  notably 
Myrtle  Creek,  wnion  paid  from  $5  to  $25  per  day.   Van  Dyke's  StaL,  MS^  8; 
Sac  Transeripi,  Jan.  14,  1851.    There  were  also  French  Hill,  liavne  Flat, 
and  Big  Flat,  the  latter  with  extensive  gravel  beds.  Bledsoe's  Del  Korie,  10, 
21,  39  et  seq.;  CreseerU  City  Herald,  Nov.  29,  1854;  HisL  HumbokU  Co.,  121, 
etc;  Sac.  Union,  Deo.  1^  1854;  June  15, 1855;  and  references  above.     Klam- 
ath county  shared  also  in  the  gold  tribute  of  Klamath  River,  and  Orleans  Bar, 
which  became  the  county  seat  in  1856,  dates  sinoe  1850  as  her  first  placer 
field.     Her  laigest  yield  came,  however,  from  the  Salmon  River  fork,  with 
Gullion  Bar,  l^gro  Flat,  Bestville,  and  Sawyer  Bar  as  leading  places.    On 
Frost  Bar,  a  large  party  made  from  $2,000  to  $6,000  each  within  two  months. 
Sac,  Transcript,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  14,  1850;  Feb.  1,  14,  28,  1851.     Early  in  1851, 
about  1,000  persons  left  Trinidad  for  that  river,  paving  from  $1  to  $225  a 
pound  for  packing  food.     Two  men  had  come  down  from  Salmon  River  with 
^^,000,  the  result  of  three  weeks'  work.     The  stream  continued  to  yield  well, 
and  in  1855  the  miners  were  making  from  $6  to  $50  per  day  between  Best- 
ville and  Sawyer.     At  Saw^'cr  it  was  proposed  to  exclude  Chinese.  AlUi 
Cal,  Apr.  2,  Aug.  7,  1854;  Apr.  21,  May  25,  1855;  July  26,  1857;  8,  t\  Bul- 
letin, Mar.  11,  1857;  Aug.  4,  1850;  Sdc.  Union,  Feb.  15,  Apr.  2,  May  10,  Aug. 
17-18,  1855.     Humboldt  county  could  show  little  of  mineral  resources  beyond 
her  share  in  the  scanty  Gold  BlufiF  proiluction.     The  interior  of  Trinity  county 
absorbed  the  main  sources  from  this  coiist  region  by  occupying  the  headwaters 
of  Trinity  River.     Reading's  Bar  of  1848— which  worked  in  1849-51,  revived 
in  1852 — liad  been  followed  in  (|uiek  succession  by  a  series  of  diggings,  as 
Evans',  dating  since  1849,  with  the  first  lo^  cabin,  and  with  a  ditcnin  1851. 
In  1850  tlie  number  of  camps  multiplied,  including  Red,  Whetstone,  Slate, 
Pike  County,  and  other  bars.     Steiner  Hat,  or  ville,  lasted  manv  years.     In 
1851  rase  Trinity  Center,  long  prosperous,  Eastman,  Bolt,  and  Deadwood 
diggings,  Arkansas  I>am,  twice  dammed  in  1854  at  a  cost  of  $45,000.     Point, 
Pd!ka,  and  Poverty  bars,  and  Miners,  or  loggers,  ville  followed,  the  latter  on 
Stewart  Fork,  where  in  1855  rose  Ridgeville,  or  Golden  City,  witli  700 
inhab.  in  185G,  though  it  soon  declined.     One  of  the  most  prosperous  places 
was  Weave rville  of  1850,  which  became  the  county  seat  in  1851,  and  claimed 
at  one  time  4,000  inhabitants.     It  lay  on  Weaver  Creek,  which  was  pros- 
pected in  184i).     Ca5on  Creek  had  two  prominent  camps  in  Mdl  Town  and 
Caflon  City,  the  latter  dating  since  1851,  and  having  in  1855  fully  400  inhab- 
itants.    It  revived  in  1858.     Below  Cooper,  Big  Bar,  with  first  female  settler, 
Mrs  Waltctn,  and  Manzanita,  were   among  the  bars  opened  in   1849,   fol- 
lowed in  1850  and  later  by  Big  Flat,  which  counted  250  persons  in  1855, 
Vance   Bar,   North   Fork,    important  in   1852,    and  Taylor   Flat.     On   the 
lower  Trinity  were  Cedar  Flat  and  Burnt  Ranch.     Tlie  Sac.    Trti  Hucript, 
Apr.   20,   Oct.    14,    1850,  Feb,    14,   June   15,  ISol,   reporto  that  one   man 
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precarious,  but  also  more  fascinating  by  the  larger 
rewards  for  the  fortunate  miner.  This  applies  like- 
wise to  gravel  beds.  Quartz  on  the  other  hand  pre- 
sents itself  in  more  defined  outline.  An  auriferous 
belt  of  earth  and  rock  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  from  Sacramento  county  where  it  lies, 
only  six  to  eight  miles  in  width,  upon  the  eastern 
border,  through  Amador  and  Calaveras,  gradually 
expanding  till  in  Tuolumne  it  reaches  a  width  of  25 
miles.  In  Mariposa  it  again  tapers,  dropping  away 
in  the  districts  southward.  The  western  edge  con- 
tains the  productive  veta  madre,  with  its  line  of 
representative  quartz  mines,  which  in  Mariposa  splits 
into  two  branches.*^  Its  eastern  line  is  bordered  by  a 
heavy  limestone  belt,  met  in  Amador  by  the  granite 
formation  from  the  north,  and  covered  by  volcanic 
masses.^ 

This  county  received  its  share  of  alluvial  weal<^ 
from  the  Cosumnes  and  Mokelumne  twin  rivers;  and 
although  ranking  rather  as  a  halting-place  for  the  mi- 
gration to  and  from  the  southern  field,  a  series  of  bars 
and  camps  sprang  up,  which  were  especially  numerous 
along  the  tributaries  of  the  latter  stream.  Most 
])rominent  was  Dry  Creek,  with  the  branch  creeks, 
Sutter  and  Jackson,  the  latter  with  the  county  seat. 
On  the  headwaters  lay  Volcano,  famed  for  its  rich 

made  $11,000  in  eleven  days;  on  Campbell  Creek  miners  averaged  810 
a  d&y.  Placfr  Times,  Feb.  2,  Apr.  22,  May  3,  22,  27,  1850,  adds  that 
Bowles*  party  averaged  $50  daily  i)er  man  in  1849.  Below  Big  Cafton,  a 
man  took  out*2i  lbs  a  day  for  some  time.  Big  Bar  hatl  GOO  miners  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  average  ^2^  to  §50  each  daily.  One  man  had  200  lbs  of  gold, 
but  few  ha<l  great  success.  Diarrh<t?a,  etc.,  frightene<l away  many.  Ptic.  Aet/w, 
Apr.  27,  May  2,  9,  18-23,  Aug.  22,  24,  Sept.  7,  1850;  CaL  Courier,  Sept.  28, 
185.^;  Polyjiesian,  vii.  34;  V^ati  Difke's  Sl<U.,  MS.,  3;  S.  F.  Picayune,  Dec.  18, 
1850.  By  1854  Caflon  Creek  Water  Co.  and  two  other  parties  were  doing 
iiuming  on  a  large  scale,  and  otliers  followed  the  example  elsewhere.  Ridge- 
ville  occupied  1,000  men  in  1855.  At  Oregon  (Julch  three  men  made  $300  per 
<lav  for  some  time.  Sac,  Uiuon,  Nov.  28,  1854,  Apr.  19,  June  7,  2(i,  1855.  We.st 
Weaver  paid  $10  to  $30  to  the  hand.  S.  F.  BuUeti,!,  Feb.  2,  1850.  The  yield 
for  the  year  to  2,000  miners  was  :g52,5()0,000.  AlUi  CaL,  Oct.  26,  1850;  Bar- 
ttow^n  Stat,,  MS.,  4-5,  and  above  general  references. 

'*  At  Volcano  a  recent  formation  of  (piartz  veins  is  revealed  in  the  gravel. 

**  In  Calaveras  the  limestone  has  been  worked,  near  Muri)liy's,  for  jdacer 
gold.  It  has  also  here  and  in  Amador  imbedded  quartz  veins,  with  a  little 
cinnabar. 
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deposits  and  its  gravel  beds,  the  latter  in  due  time 
inviting  the  hydraulic  process,  which  also  found  an 
ample  field  in  Jackson,  French  Camp,  and  other  dis- 
tricts. Quartz  veins  were  unfolded  early  in  1851  on 
Amador  Creek,  with  several  points  rich  enough  to 
sustain  themselves  under  early  adverse  circumstances, 
till  improved  methods  brought  forward  a  long  line  of 
permanent  mines  on  both  sides  of  the  veta  madre, 
among  which  Jackson  marked  the  western  and  Volcano 
the  upper  edge," 

"*  Amador  ■hared  in  the  wealth  of  the  Commmes  at  a  iiiimber  of  ban 
along  its  main  and  south  fork,  whereof  Yeomet,  or  Saratoga*  at  their  jonetion, 
long  maintained  itself  a  promising  town.  Below,  on  the  divide,  rose  Ply- 
month,  one  of  the  earliest  quartz  mining  plaoes,  which  absorbed  the  interests 
of  the  adjoininff  Pokerville  Camj),  and  gndually  overshadowing  liddletown 
of  1849,  which  had  received  a  decided  impnlae  ia  1852.  The  ricmer  section  of 
the  county  bordered  upon  Mokelumne  River  and  its  tribataries,  nofaJily 
Diy  Creek,  where  Dry  town  sprang  up  in  1848,  and  flourished  till  1857.  At 
Amador,  on  the  creek  of  that  name,  the  placer  mining  of  1848  early  gave 
wmy  to  quartz.  Its  branch,  Rancherla  Creek,  stood  since  1848  in  good  repute 
i^h  its  deep  and  slate  gulches,  which  brought  the  tributary  population  of 
Lower  Ran<merla  at  one  time  to  600.  Irish  Hill  has  sustained  itself  till 
recent  times.  Muletown,  on  Mule  Creek,  was  famed  for  its  productive 
ravines,  to  which  hydrauUc  methods  were  applied  in  1854  with  continued 
success.  Fort  John,  on  the  north  fork  of  Dry  Creek,  promised  in  1849-^  to 
l>ecome  a  leading  town,  but  declined  rapidly;  yielding  the  honors  to  Volcano, 
which  opened  in  1848.  Here  were  some  remarkably  rich  deposits,  one  in 
gravel,  which  must  have  yielded  $1,000,000  in  the  course  of  30  years.  At 
Indian  and  Soldier  gulches,  a  pan  of  dirt  could  frequently  give  several  hun- 
dred dollars,  many  readily  ob^ined  $1,000  a  day.  In  1853  ditches  were  con- 
structed for  working  less  rich  deposits,  and  quartz  mining  was  added  to 
sustain  the  production.  Russell  Hill  and  Aqueduct  City  proved  ephemeral. 
Other  noted  points  on  Sutter  Creek  were  Ashland,  Grizdy  Hill,  Wheeler 
Diggings,  ana  several  gulches  and  flats  toward  the  headwater.  The  lone 
City  of  1850  developed  into  a  permanent  settlement,  and  Sutter  Creek,  opened 
in  1848  by  the  historic  Swiss,  developed  after  1851,  with  quartz  mining, 
into  one  of  Amador's  leading  towns.  Another  prominent  tnbutary  of  Dry 
Creek  was  Jackson  Creek,  with  Jackson,  the  county  seat,  founded  in  1848  by 
Mexicans  as  Botellas,  and  sustained  by  a  wide  gold-field,  embracing  The 
Gate  of  1849,  Ohio  Hill,  Squaw  Gulch,  and  Tunnel  Hill,  with  rich  gravel, 
tunnelled  in  1852,  and  with  hydraulic  works  in  1858.  The  more  distant  Slab- 
town  and  Clinton  proved  less  valuable.  Encounters  with  Indians  and  native 
Califomians  gave  rise  to  such  names  on  Dry  Creek  as  Murderer's  Gulch  of 
1849,  and  Blood  Gulch.  There  were  also  Rattlesnake  gulch  and  flat.  The 
Mokelumne  was  found  very  productive,  especially  at  James  Bar,  in  1849,  and 
the  gulches  known  as  Rich,  Murphy  s.  Black,  and  Hunt.  Butte  City  was 
once  a  rival  of  Jackson.  Lancha  Plana,  opened  by  Mexicans  in  1848,  flour- 
bhed  in  1850,  and  received  in  1856  fresh  impulse  from  bluff  mining,  particu- 
larly on  Chaparral  Hill,  which  rapidly  raised  the  population  to  1,000;  but 
after  a  decade  it  declined.  The  adjoining  Puts  Bar,  wnile  not  rich,  had  after 
1855  several  hundred  miners,  mostly  Chinese;  and  so  with  Camp  Opera, 
which  flourished  between  1853-7.  French  Camp  was  marked  by  heavy  tun- 
nel operations  in  the  gravel  range  for  some  time  after  1856.  Cfontreras  was 
a  favorite  place  for  Mexicans.    The  first  quartz  vein  discovery  is  here  attrib- 
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South  of  Mokelumne  River  the  rich  patches  mul- 
tiply, first  at  Mokelumne  Hill,  a  veritable  gold  moun- 
tain, which  from  slopes  and  gulches  and  adjoining  flats 
yielded  fortunes  in  rapid  succession  for  many  years. 
Even  more  extensive  were  the  gHttering  deposits  on 
the  Stanislaus,  especially  round  the  celebrated  dry 
diggings  of  Sonora,  with  their  pockets  and  streaks  of 
coarse  gold  and  nuggets,  caught  by  the  riffle  crevices 
of  the  limestone  bed.  Woods  Creek  which  traverses 
this  district  may  be  classed  as  probably  the  richest 
stream  of  its  size.  The  more  regular  strata  of  the 
north  afforded  no  doubt  greater  satisfaction  to  the 
toiler  with  their  fairer  average  returns,  but  lucky  find- 
ings and  sudden  fortunes  caught  the  visionary  and 
the  speculator,  and  procured  a  glowing  record  for  the 
south,  which  brought  to  it  an  early  population  par- 
taking of  the  capricious  mining  feature  in  its  striking 
propensity  for  gambling  and  excesses. 

The  Stanislaus  formed  the  boundary  between  Cala- 
veras and  Tuolumne  counties,  which  stood  linked  as 
leaders  of  the  southern  field  by  the  remarkable  Table 
Mountain,  once  the  lava  filling  of  an  ancient  river-bed, 

nted  to  Davidson,  a  Baptist  preacher,  in  Feb.  1851,  on  the  south  side  of 
Amador  Creek.  The  original  Amador  mine,  on  the  north  side,  was  located 
about  the  same  time.  After  clumsy  attempts  at  crushing  with  crude  engines,  a 
Oerman  from  Peru  introduced  the  arastra,  and  with  this  improvement  a  iium- 
l>er  of  parties  were  encouraged  to  open  veins,  only  to  receive,  as  elsewhere, 
the  check  from  inexi)erience  which  only  a  few  managed  for  the  time  to 
overcome.  An  instance  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  quartz  minins  is  afforded 
by  the  Eureka  or  Hayward  mine,  which,  opened  in  lo52,  paid  well  for  a  year, 
and  then  declined;  yet  the  energetic  owner  kept  sturdily  on  though  losing 
money  for  four  years.  After  this  a  vein  was  struck  which  raised  the  mine  to 
one  of  the  richest.  The  cast  side  of  the  bult  was  also  lined  by  a  number  of 
mines  which  yielded  well,  especially  at  Volcano,  (n  Calaveras  the  line  grew 
le*s  regular.  By  18(50  there  were  32  mills  crushing  over  60,000  tons  a  year, 
and  6C&  miles  of  main  ditches,  the  first  conduit,  at  Tlio  Gate,  being  ascribed  to 
Johnson  early  in  1851.  Several  were  begun  by  1852,  and  by  1861  there  were 
nearly  30  in  operation,  one  66  miles  lone.  Alta  Col.,  Dec.  18,  1850,  Col.  Courier, 
Oct.  21,  1850,  etc.,  allude  to  the  we^dth  of  different  camps.  Scattered  de- 
toils  in  Alia  CaL,  1851-6;  Sa^..  Union,  1854r-6;  S,  F.  Bulk&n,  1855-6;  Wowls 
Pioneer,  MS.,  98-9;  Hud.  Amador  Co.,  90  et  seq.;  Frask's  GeoL,  23-4.  Sac. 
Transcript,  Feb.  14,  1851,  alludes  to  a  quartz  blast  producing  $30,000. 
Placerviue  Deinoc.,  Aue.  19,  1876.  In  the  east  part  of  Amador  were  found 
iniiications  of  silver  u'hich  in  later  years  1>ecamo  the  main  wealth  of  Alpine 
county.  The  gold-bearing  veins  here  were  little  worked,  owing  to  need  for 
deeper  development,  yet  short  adit  levels  would  have  sufficed  and  wood  and 
water  abounded. 
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and  now  presenting  in  its  raised  iso^tion  a  conspicuous 
instance  of  surface  remodelling  by  water  currenta 
Ousted  from  their  original  channel,  they  here  avenged 
themselves  by  washing  away  the  lofbv  banks  which 
formed  the  serpentine  mould  of  the  mva.  The  rich 
deposits  in  this  subterranean  bed,  which  raised  such 
excitement  in  1855,  and  led  to  a  close  line  of  tunnels 
under  Table  Mountain,  explain  in  a  measure  the  source 
for  the  surrounding  wealth.  The  bars  of  the  living 
streams  also  produced  much  gold,  and  camps  were 
numerous  along  the  banks,  particularly  near  the  trans- 
verse auriferous  belt,  and  extending  into  the  valley 
counties  of  San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus.  San  Andreas, 
Vallecito,  and  Angel  Camp  were  centres  of  rich  dis- 
tricts which  in  time  revealed  quartz  to  sustain  their 

prospects.     Carson  Hill  proved  a  minor  Mokelumne. 

lonora,  the  chief  camp  of  the  south,  was  surrounded 
in  close  proximity  by  a  larger  number  of  important 
towns  and  settlements  than  could  be  found  elsewhere 
within  the  same  area.  Among  them  Jackass  Gulch 
bore  the  palm  for  yield,  and  Yankee  Hill  for  nuggets. 
Chinese  Camp,  started  by  an  importer  of  mongol  la- 
borers, was  long  the  headquarters  for  this  race.  In 
both  counties  were  stretches  of  gravel  and  cognate 
strata,  which  about  1855  began  to  attract  attention 
for  hydraulic  operations,  with  ditches  measuring  600 
miles  in  length.  The  line  of  quartz  veins,  which  soon 
became  the  main  feature  of  mining,  was  bordered  on 
the  lower  side  by  the  towns  of  Angel,  Carson,  and 
Jamestown,  and  on  tlie  east  by  Soulsby,  whose  ledges 
are  among  the  richest  in  the  country.^ 

^  Even  richer  than  the  Amador  section  of  Mokelumne  River  was  that  em- 
braced by  C'alaveras  county,  with  the  county  seat  for  a  time  at  Mokelumne 
Hill,  which  was  discovered  in  1850,  and  yielded  fortunes  for  many  years. 
AU^i  CW.,  Feb.  13,  1851.  Big  Bar  and  Murphy  Camp,  of  1849,  bail  a  wide 
reputation,  the  latter  with  a  population  of  1,000  in  1855.  Stifford'it  Karr.f 
MS.,  21-2;  Pac,  JV'eww,  May  10,  1850.  Poverty  and  Winter  bars  lay  near 
Lancha  Plana.  At  Douglas  Flat  Table  Mountain  was  first  tapped.  Vallecito 
formed  the  centre  of  a  wide  circle  of  places,  such  as  French  Camp.  Angel 
Camp  had  fine  placers,  wliich  soon  led  to  equally  promising  quartz  veins  ex- 
tending beyond  Cherokee  Plat.  Carson  Hill  created  in  1851  great  excitement; 
its  discovery  claim  alone  produced  within  8  years  about  ^.000,000;  an  ail- 
JQiDing  claim  gave  half  aa  much,  and  several  others  added  to  the  total,  with 
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Thus  far  extended  the  mining  explorations  of  1848, 
including   the   most  valuable   sections  of  the   field, 

Bimplo  methods.    Wide-spread,  though  less  glittering,  were  the  flats  and 
gulches  round  San  Andreas,  the  county  seat,  which  in  1866  managed  to  sus- 
tain a  large  population  with  the  aid  of  three  ditches  and  quartz  development. 
S,  F.  BuSetin,  Jan.  27,  1857.     The  eastern  districts  have  leas  regular  and  re- 
liable quartz  veins;  yet  at  West  Point  they  yield  from  ^80  to  flOO  per  ton. 
Gossan  deposits  exist  at  Quail  Hill,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Bobiuson  Ferry,  the 
latter  remarkable  for  rare  telluret.     Hydraulic  operations  found  many  open- 
ings in  gravel  and  other  suitable  ground,  near  West  Point,  at  Old  and  French 
muohes,   etc.      Upper  Calaveritas  was  especially  promising.  Id.     Scvend 
ditches  were  in  operation,  including  that  of  the  Mokelumne  Hill  Co.,  one  of 
whose  extensions  in  1855  measured  12  miles,  and  cost  $40,000.  Sac.  Union, 
Apr.  9,  May  15-29,  June  11,  July  30,  1855.     In  1855  there  wore  17  ditches, 
325  miles  long.  CaL  Ass.  Jout.,  1856,  p.  26.     There  were  16  companies  with 
property  worth  $638,000.  AUa  Cal,  Oct.  1,  Nov.  4,  1855,  etc.     The  weekly 
yield  of  gold  in  tlie  county  was  estimated  at  $125,000  in  May  1855.     Some 
rich  strikes  mentioned  in  Id.,  Oct.  6,  1856;  S.  F.  Bullrtin,  Mar.  25,  1856; 
which  journal  consult  for  scattered  reports  of  progress,  based  partly  on  the 
Calaveras  Chronirle,  1853  et  seq.     Elarlier  references  in  Poc  N'ews,  1849-50; 
S.  F.  Herald,  1850  et  seq.     'laylor,  EUlontdo,  i  88,  speaks  of  the  rush  to 
Lower  Bar,  where  the  two  prospectors  obtained  14  lbs  of  gold  in  two  days, 
including  a  2-Ib  nugget.     Campo  Seco,  Clay  Bar,  Chile  Gulch,  Jenny  Lind, 
French  Creek,  the  latter  on  Calaveras  River,  were  among  the  early  camps. 
Tuolumne  county  acquired  fame  in  1848  for  its  dry  diggings  and  coarse  gold. 
(jOV.  Riley  X)ronounced  the  placers  on  the  Stanislaus  and  luolumne  as  among 
the  richest  in  California.  JRepori,  Aug.  30,  1849.     The  region  round  Sonora 
was  especially  rich  in  j>oclicts  with  nuggets.   Placer  Times,  Apr.  6,  1850, 
alludes  to  a  piece  of  64  lbs.     But  the  river  bars  were  also  rich  with  more  regu- 
lar strata.     A  claim  was  not  considered  worth  working  then  uiduss  it  yielded 
one  or  two  ounces  per  day.     Some  secured  four  times  that  amount.  Sutton^s 
Stitt.,  MS.,  11;  Hancock's  Thirteen  Years,   MS.,   136.     Dean,  StciL,  MS.,  3, 
obtained  several  ounces  daily  oa  the  Stanislaus.     Men  are  Tuaking  as  high 
as  5  lbs  daily  at  Peoria.  Cal.  Courier,  Nov.  21,  1850;  Ryans  Pers.  Adven.; 
Front' M  CaL,  02-73.     They  make  3  ounces  and  more  daily  below  Kcelcr's  Ferry, 
and  old  dirt  rewashed  yielded  as  much  as  SI  to  the  pan.  Son.  Herald;  Sac 
Transcript,  Feb.   14,  1851.     And  so  on  the  Tuolumne,  one  of  the  richest 
streams.     One  small  party  took  out  daily  $1,500,  and  even  28  lbs.  Id.,  Nov. 
14,  1850;  HewltWs  SUU.,  MS.,  4  et  seq.;  Barstow's  Stat.,  MS.,  2;   Wootls'  Six- 
teen Mo.,  lUO;  Randoljplis  Stat,,  MS.,  5.     A  Mexican  took  out  75  lbs  in  a 
short  time.     It  is  a  common  thing  for  two  partners  to  divide  40  or  50  lbs  per 
week.  Pac.  Nen-s,  Aug.  27,  Jean.  1,  May  9-10,  1850;  CaL  Courier,  Aug.  9, 17, 
Sept.  9,  Oct.  21,  28,  1850.     A  German  obtained  40  lbs  in  2  hours  at  Sullivan's. 
Woofls  Sijteen  Mo.,  139;  CaL  Past  atui  Pres.,  109-12;  CaL  Courier,  Aug.  26, 
29,  July  11,  24,  Sept.  2,  16,  1850;  S.  F.  Picat/une,  Aug.  31,  Sept.  2,  Oct.  1, 
19,  1850;  Pac.  ^'€tcs,  Dec.  22,   1849;  Jan.  1,  May  8-14,  24,  Aug.  1,  Sept.  7, 
Oct.  15,  19,  29,  1850;  AUa  CaL,  Aug.  2,  May  24,  Auff.  4,  1850,  and  1851-6, 
pastfim;  Present  and  Future,  July  I,  \H''y3;  Son.  HeraUl,\Sij\~i,]yasaim;  Coluin- 
Oil  Clivper,  Id.  Gaz.,  Dec.   2,  9,  1854,  etc.;  Hayes   Mining,  viii.  217  et  seq. 
Some  Siexicans  who  struck  a  decomposed  quartz  lead  near  Curtisville  ^ave 
some  shares  to  Mayor  Dodge  and  others  for  securing  them  against  American 
rowdies.     They  frequently  obtained  $10,000  a  day.  AUa  CaL,  Mar.  1,  1853. 
There  was  excitement  in  Sonora  in  1854,  when  a  party  sought  to  mine  the 
creek  through  the  town.  Id.,  Jan.  3-4,  1854.     Sonora,  the  county  seat,  and 
long  the  headquarters  for  the  southern  mines,  was  opened  in  1848  by  Sonorans, 
and  counted  in  the  following  year  several  thousand  inhabitants.     The  foreim 
miners*  tax  gave  it  a  blow,  yet  in  1856  it  liad  3,000,  with  support  from  a  wide 
circle  of  camps.     Woods  Crossing,  when  the  southern  mines  were  first  opened 
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Southward  the  deposits  diminished  in  quantite  and 
quality.    Mariposa  county  could  still  boast  of  valuable 

ia  1846^  had  in  1866  orer  76  Totet.    It  wm  ofverduidowed  by  jMnertown,  liie 
Amerima  campof  1849,  which  in  1860  aspired  to  theooanty  aeat,  and  in  1866 
had  a  vote  of  aoa    Northward  lay  Shaw  Flal^  onoe  claiming  2,000  inhafai- 
tanti;  Springfield,  on  Mormon  Greek;  0<dd  Springs,  noted  for  its  pore  gold; 
Saw  Mill  Flat,  where  the  bandit  Marietta  haa  his  headquarters  a  while;  Oo- 
himbia,  which  in  1866  pdlad  074  Totes;  Yankee  Hill,  noted  lor  its  num^ 
had  in  1866  some  400  mmers.    Jackass  Gnlch  of  1848,  was  one  of  the  riSest 
Most  of  these  settlements  lay  on  Woods  Greek,  which  is  said  to  hare  yiddsd 
more  gold  than  any  stream  of  similar  siae.    There  were  also  Brown  Hal^ 
Mcnmon  Onlch,  and  Tattletown  of  1848-9,  Montesoma,  Ghinese  Oampjjterted 
with  Ghinese  la^xxr  and  the  headquarters  ik  Mongolians,  once  haying  SoOTotos, 
Jacksonville,  Yorktown,  the  Ust  three  of  1849,  rover^  Hill,  Algerme,  Curtia- 
▼ille,  Sullivan's,  and  Humbug.    On  the  Taditmne  Stevens,  i^d  Monntsin, 
Hawkins',  Indian,  Texas,  Morgan,  Don  Pedro^  and  Rodgers  were  the  lamst 
bars  in  1850,  and  still  of  note  in  1856.    Southward  extended  Kg  Oak  FlalL 
with  Garrote  1  and  2.    A  feature  of  the  oounty  is  TaUe  Mountain,  a  mass  of 
basaltic  lava  on  an  aven^  150  feet  thick  from  1,200  to  1,800  feet  wide  and 
some  30  nules  long,  which  once  pouring  down  the  deep  bed  of  an  ancient 
stream,  forced  the  waters  aside,  and  in  cooling  assumed  the  serpentine  shape 
of  the  cbanneL    Meanwlule  the  elected  waters  wore  away  the  banks  on  either 
side  and  left  the  lava  in  isolated  prominence.    Five  years  jpsssed  ere  the 
miners  were  led  by  streaks  around  to  discover  that  the  oed  of  the  filled  river 
was  immensely  rich  in  coarse  sold  of  a  bish  quality,  especiallv  in  the  Sonera 
region,  for  the  section  extencung  into  Galaveraa  was  less  ricL    The  exdte- 
.ment  concerning  it  arose  in  1866,  when  one  claim  of  100  feet  squsre  was  found 
to  have  yielded  8100,000,  and  journals  vied  in  presenting  glowing  estimates. 
8,  F.  Bulletm,  Oct  19,  Dec.  1-5,  17,  1855;  Jan.  21,  28,  Mar.  5,  JiUy  26,  1866; 
Nev.  Jour.,  Kov.  2, 1855;  Alta  CaL,  Kov.  1,  10-12,  21,  Dec.  24,  1865;  Jan. 
21,  Feb.  3,  Mar.  16,  Nov.  26,  1856;  Sac,  Union,  Oct.  29,  1855,  etc.     Claims 
were  taken  up  all  along  the  base  and  on  the  summit,  with  consequent  con- 
flicts, and  tuunels  driven  in  close  succession,  some  reaching  a  layer  of  pay 
dirt  several  feet  in  thickness,  which  produced  820  or  more  to  the  pan,  others 
obtaining  little  or  nothing  to  compensate  their  costly  efforts.     Tunnels  were 
also  numerous  along  the  auriferous  belt,  whose  rich  veins  revived  the  droop- 
ing prospects  of  many  a  camp.     The  best  yield  was  at  Soulsby,  but  James- 
town ana  other  points  boasted  valuable  ledges.     Bours  stumbled  upon  a  vein 
yieUling  50  per  cent  of  gold.  Sac  Transcrivt,  Feb.  1,  1851.     Surface  placers, 
while  lonff  sustained,  passed  in  1S55  largely  into  hydraulic  claims,  supplied 
by  a  nuinl>er  of  ditches.     The  Columbia  and  Stanislaus  were  over  40  miles 
long,  and  the  Tuolumne  Big  Oak  Flat  canal  was  begun  in  May  1856  for  a 
75-mile  course,  costing  over f20, 000.  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Jan.  7,  Dec.  5,  1856;  AUa 
Cal,  July  9,  1853;  May  17,  1855;  Dec.  30,  185G;  Sac  Union,  Nov.  7,  1864; 
Apr.  16,  1855;  Tvolumne  Directory,  25,  54,  74,  etc.     These  assisted  to  maintain 
a  yield  which  in  1856  was  estimated  round  Sonora  alone  at  from  $40,000  to 
|60,0'X)  weekly.     Caliiwell's  claim  at  Shaw  Flat  gave  289  ounces  in  two  days, 
and  Read's  40  tbs  in  four  days.     A  claim  at  Middle  Bar  yielded  30  ounces  daily, 
and  at  Columbia  4  Itis  per  week.  Id.,  June  6,  1855,  etc.;  AUa  CaL,  Jan.  S&, 
1853;  Jan.  4,  1854;  May  2,  1855;  Apr.  7,  Sept.  22,  1850;  S,  F,  Bulletin,  Dec. 
3,  1855;  Mar.  7,  Apr.  4,  1856.     Sec  also  these  journals,  passim,  for  local  and 
general  accounts.     A  portion  of  the  Tuolumne  wealtli  extended  into  the  val- 
Ksy  country  of  Stanislaus,  where  bars  were  worked  for  years  upon  the  Stanis- 
laus and  the  Tuolumne,  particularly  round  Knight  Ferry  and  La  Grange,  or 
French  Camp,  for  a  time  county  seat,  and  very  flourishing  in  1854-6.     San 
Joaquin  county  had  a  similar  suialler  streak  of  mining  along  its  eastern  bor- 
der.    For  particulars,  see  above  general  references;  and  AU^  Cal,  Dec.  23, 
1852;  Jan.  19-21, 1853;  Feb.  18,  1^;  Dec.  22,  1855,  etc.;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Apr. 
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surface  layers  along  the  Merced  and  Bear  Creek, 
which  attracted  a  considerable  number  of  diggers, 
particularly  below  Horshoe  Bend  on  Merced  River, 
and  near  Quartzburg;  but  on  the  Mariposa,  Chow- 
chilla,  Fresno,  and  San  Joaquin  they  diminished  to 
small  proportions,  disappearing  in  Tulare  county. 
Beyond  this  they  were  again  discovered  in  1853,  and 
led  to  the  brief  Kern  River  excitement  of  1854-5, 
Bank  and  gravel  claims  also  faded,  with  a  correspond- 
ingly decreasing  demand  for  hydraulic  methods.  The 
chief  wealth  of  the  section  consisted  of  quartz;  and 
although  the  mother  lode  tapers  rapidly,  it  still  makes 
a  good  display  in  Mariposa,  dividing  here  into  two 
veins  which  a  number  of  mines  opened.  This  county 
is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  the  first  discovery  of 
such  veins  in  California,  on  Fremont's  grant,  in 
1849;  but  development  was  obstructed,  not  only  by 
the  early  obstacles  hampering  this  branch,  but  by  liti- 
gation and  lack  of  energy.  Kern  River  revealed 
several  ledges  of  value,  and  above  there  the  Sierra 
Nevada  disclosed  a  large  number,  especially  of  silver, 
extending  into  Tulare  county  and  southward ;  but  being 
less  accessible  and  rich,  they  had  to  bide  their  time. 
The  real  silver  region  lies  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  and  beyond,  in  Alpine,  Mono,  Inyo,  and  San 
Bernardino  counties,  each  containing  some  gold,  which 
in  the  last  named  i^  found  also  in  gravel;^  but  lack* 
of  wood  and  water  tended  here  to  discourage  early 
efforts.^ 

4-5,  May  10,  July  24,  1856;  Sac.  Union,  Nov.  4,  1854;  Mar.  12,  June  18, 
July  28,  Sept  27,  Nov.  5,  1855.  Eastward,  the  auriferous  bodies  passed  into 
Mono  county,  beyond  the  Sierra  Neva<la,  but  the  limited  placers  round  Mono- 
vdle  were  soon  exhausted,  and  elsewhere  the  prospect  was  poor.  Quartz  was, 
however,  in  due  time  to  protluce  activity  here.  Monovillc  possessed  a  ditch 
of  20  miles. 

^  For  allusions  to  Alpine  and  Mono,  see  Amador  and  Tuolumne  sections, 
to  which  they  belonged  in  early  years. 

'^  In  Mariposa  county,  which  at  first  included  Fresno  and  Merced,  the  shal- 
low, spotted  placers  were  of  smaller  extent  than  in  Tuolumne;  yet  the  rich 
discoveries  made  at  times  sufficed  to  attract  diggers.  Instance  reports  in 
Pac,  uV>»M,  May  25,  June  4,  Aug.  23,  Oct.  28,  1850;  Cal.  Courier,  Oct.  5,  1850; 
S.  F.  Picayune,  Nov.  26,  1850.  In  Nov.  1851,  Bear  Valley  created  an  excite- 
ment by  the  report  of  six  persons  obtaining  $220,000  in  four  days.  At 
Bear  Gulch  near  Quartzburg,  some  Mexicans  were  said  to  have  taken  out  a 
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The  junction  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  the  Coast 
Hange,  both  at  the  north  and  at  the  south,  brought 

similar  amoant.  Martin* a  Narr,,  MS.,  54-5.  In  Dmnken  Galch  and  at 
Cunningham's  rancho  near  Princeton  now  groond  was  opened  in  1854,  and 
at  Snclniig's  on  the  Merced,  a  river  which  supplied  nuu^  profitable  races. 
T)ie  section  l>etween  Horseshoe  Bend  and  Wasniuffton  Flat  was  producing 
largely  in  1856,  and  at  Bed  Banks  $20  a  day  was  Stained,  yet  some  made 
from  $100  to  $200,  mostly  in  pieces  of  from  25  cents  to  $20.  Homitoe  yielded 
by  lumps,  partly  of  decomposed  quartz.  Mariposa  Creek,  worked  since  1851, 
was  paying  $3  to  $4  a  day  in  1856.  Chowcnilla,  Fresno,  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers  had  each  their  placers.  Coarse  Gold  Gulch,  which  though  prominent 
in  1851,  declined  under  Indian  hostilities;  Fine  Gold  Gulch  rose  later;  Root- 
ville  revived  under  the  name  of  Millerton,  and  Indian  Gulch,  Mounts  Ophir 
and  Bullion,  Agua  Frio  and  Mormon  Bar  flourished  a  while.  Jamestown,  Junc- 
tion Blufi^  and  Coidterville  stood  in  high  repute.  Many  details  are  given  in 
Mariposa  Chronicle,  Dec.  8,  1854,  etc.;  Id.,  Onz.,  June  27,  1873,  etc.,  with 
rcprcHluctioii  of  early  records;  AUaCal,3sji,  16,  1852;  Mar.  1,  13,  1854;  Apr. 
16,  Oct.  1,  1855;  Jan.  7,  26,  July  12,  Sept.  13,  22,  Oct.  12,  Nov.  4,  29,  Dec 
27,  1856;  8.  F,  Bulletin,  Jan.  7,  12,  19,  Aug.  5-7,  29,  Sept.  13,  20,  26,  1856; 
Dec.  5,  1854;  Oct.  1,  17,  20,  Nov.  13,  1855;  also  1856,  passim.  Bank  diggings 
and  gravel  claims  were  limited,  and  consequently  tunnelling  and  hy£^ulic 
works,  with  few  ditches.  AUa  CaL,  Mar.  26,  Sept.  28, 1856.  The  valley  section, 
later  formed  into  Merced  county,  shared  in  its  north-east  part  in  placer  min- 
ing. Tlie  veta  madre  tapers  off  in  this  region,  and  divides  on  Fremont's  grant 
into  two  veins,  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine,  upon  which  a  number  of  mines 
opened  in  course  of  time.  Princeton  was  the  centre  of  another  group  opened 
in  1852,  which  at  first  yielded  $75  per  ton.  Tlie  first  discovery  of  Caliiomia 
quartz  veins  was  made  on  Fremont  s  grant  in  1849,  the  reddish  samples  yield- 
ing 2  ounces  to  every  25  lbs,  as  Taylor  tedtifies.  Eltlorado,  i.  110-11.  Sub- 
sequent tlevclopmeuts  by  others  showetl  6  or  8  lbs  to  50  lbs  of  rocks,  and  $2,500 
to  lOi)  lbs.  Par.  Xewn,  Sept.  7,  1850;  S^ic.  Transcript,  June  29,  Nov.  29,  1850. 
On  Maxwell  CVeek  a  bowLler  of  124  Ihs  was  literally  striped  with  gold.  AUa 
CaL,  July  15,  ISol.  According  to  J.  Duff,  in  Mariposa  Oaz.,  Jan.  17,  1873, 
a  (luartz-mill,  the  first  in  Cal.  with  steam-engine,  was  broueht  by  him  for 
Fremont  and  planted  near  Mariposa  as  early  as  August  1849,  but  this  should 
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claim,  and  uniting  with  a  London  company  made  large  profits.  The  first 
"Week  8  crushing  yielded  $18,000.  Sac.  TruHticript,  Jan.  14,  Feb.  14,  1851;  June 
29,  1850.  One  party  sold  a  vein  at  Burns  for  S55,()00.  Fremont's  agent  was 
accused  of  swindling  English  capitalists  by  representing  jmrchased  quartz  as 
Coming  from  his  Mariposa  lead.  Morn.  GloU',  Aug.  19,  185G.  Litigation  iu- 
tt-rfered  with  development  on  this  estate;  elsewhere  rich  croppiugs  continued 
to  be  found,  as  at  Ilomitos  and  Johnson  Flat.  Near  Mariposa  the  yield  was 
in  1856  reported  at  S43  per  ton.  Pac.  Xavs^  May  15,  Oct.  4,  1850,  and  Picm/unc, 
May  15,  Sept.  7,  1850,  allu.lo  to  numerous  lumps  from  ^,500  downward. 
The  poorest  quartz  veins  yield  $120  per  ton.  AUa  C<ii,  Jan.  3,  Feb.  20,  1854; 
Dec.  13,  1850;  Sac.  Union,  Feb.  5,  1*8,  May  4,  1855;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Jan.  7, 
Aug.  25,  1850,  etc.;  Hist.  Fresno  Co.,  87-9,  187,  etc.;  Hi,st.  Merctd  Co.,  86,  etc. 
Southward  no  placer  tleposits  of  any  note  were  found  till  1853-4,  when  Keni 
River  revealed  specimens,  including  lumps,  one  of  42  ounces,  which  soon  pn»- 
duced  the  Kern  River  excitement.  This  wjia  wholly  overdone,  for  the  de- 
posits provetl  limited  in  extent.  A  few  parties  matle  from  $16  to  $60  daily, 
others  were  content  with  ^y  to  $8,  but  the  majority  failed  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tory returns.  Tlie  (luality  wils  also  inferior,  a.ssaying  only  §14  per  ounce. 
Tlie  discovery  was  made  by  immigrants.  linlecyield  South.  CaL,  June  8,  Nov. 
23,   1876,   etc.;  South,  CaL,  Dec.  7,   1854;  Fresno  ExjKmitor,  June  22,   1870; 
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the  auriferous  strata  nearer  to  the  ocean,  although  in 
^eatlj  attenuated  form.  It  was  this  approximation 
m  the  south  that  led  to  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in 
California^  in  Los  Angeles  county,  as  explained  else- 
where. After  being  long  neglected  for  the  richer 
slopes  of  the  Sierra,  this  region  again  received  atten- 
tion, and  with  improved  methods  the  limited  placers 
were  made  to  yield  fair  profits.  The  chief  result  was 
the  revelation  of  valuable  quartz  leads,  extending  into 
San  Diego  county,  upon  which  a  number  of  mines 
opened  in  later  years.  Northward  the  coast  counties 
presented  only  slight  scattered  indications  of  gold, 
which,  however,  unfolded  in  Santa  Cruz,  along  the 
San  Lorenzo,  into  a  limited  placer  and  quartz  field, 
and  later  attracted  a  certain  attention  in  Marin  countv. 
Beyond  this  another  barren  expanse  intervened  till 
the  approach  once  more  of  the  auriferous  Sierra 
Nevada  became  apparent  in  the  rich  earth  and  rock 
of  Trinity  and  adjoining  counties.  Yet  the  central 
coast  region  was  not  devoid  of  mineral  wealth.  It 
contained  some  coal,  the  leading  quicksilver  mine 
of  the  world,  and  other  metals,  consonant  with  the 
solfataric  nature  of  the  determining  range,  the  proper 

HavOah  Courier,  Sept.  8,  1866;  Sac  Union,  Deo.  1854-May  1855;  Alta  CaL, 
iiL,  and  scattered  items  in  later  numbers;  Hayes*  AngeUs,  ii.  102-8,  268,  272; 
Id.,  Mining,  v.  122-42  There  had  been  a  rush  in  1851  to  Kern.  Alta  CaL, 
July  22, 1851.  The  deposits  led  to  more  encouraging  quartz  lodes,  at  Whiskey 
Flat,  later  Kemville,  Keysville,  Havilah,  etc. ;  tor  which  mills  began  to  be 
erected.  While  not  extensive,  the  veins  have  proved  rich,  some  assaying  at 
16  cents  per  lb.  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Dec.  26,  1855;  Alia  Col.,  Oct.  20,  1855;  Mar. 
31,  1856,  etc.;  HitA,  Kern  Co.,  101,  110-13,  151.  Hkh  in  the  Sierra  were 
more  extensive  indications,  chiefly  of  silver,  whereof  Tulare  county  had  her 
share,  but  beins  less  rich  and  accessible  they  had  to  bide  their  time.  Above 
the  water  line  the  ores  were  easy  to  reduce,  but  not  so  the  main  sulphnreted 
bodies  below.  On  Clear  Creek,  in  Tulare,  the  veins  were  from  2  to  6  feet 
thick.  East  of  the  Sierra  the  regular  silver  district  was  about  to  unfold  in 
Inyo  county  in  Panamint  Mountains,  near  the  main  deflection  of  the  Amar- 
ffoso  at  Mojave  desert,  and  at  Lone  Pine  along  the  west  base  of  Inyo  Mts,  the 
latter  with  much  gold,  and  assaying  $100  to  ^00  per  ton.  The  lack  of  wood 
and  water  together  with  hostile  Indians  were  here  serious  obstacles,  which 
applied  also  to  San  Bernardino  countv,  wherein  the  continuation  of  these  leads 
extended.  Here  a  limited  placer  fleld  with  gravel  was  found  at  Lytte  Creek, 
which  awaited  ditches  for  thorough  working.  Soid^  penetrated  to  the  Ainar- 
goso  in  1850,  found  rich  specimens,  formed  a  company,  but  spent  money  in 
vain.  Stat.,  MS.,  3-4.  Others  tried  and  failed.  Sac,  Tranacripl,  Nov.  29, 
1850;  Hayes*  Mininq,  v.  111-22;  Alta  Col.,  Aug.  26,  1852;  Sac  Union.  Jan. 
18,  Oct.  12,  Nov.  14,  1855. 
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developmeot  of  which  pertains  to  the  period  covered 
by  my  next  volume.* 

*  In  1S51  lerenl  slight  exateine&ta  were  idiTeii  up  br  prospecton  in  the 
eoMC  regxMi,  and  in  Los  An^lf*  the  old  San  Femuido  field  wm«  reopened. 
8ae.  Tramtrrifi,  Feb.  14,  1451:  //'i^««'  JIimm>j.  r.  110-20:  JoM^^m,  Tada,  MS., 
221.  In  1854  Santa  Anita  receir^  a  nuh:  the  grarel  claims  oi  San  irabriel 
CjJkim  were  then  wcrrkM  with  moderate  sncceao.  enooiiraging  the  coostmctioo 
of  ditches,  and  saljseqnently  qnartz  was  develope*!  of  promising  quality,  the 
T^irm  roand  Solerlarl  Paa  rerealing  silver.  J^i  CaL,  Feb.  19-22,  'iSM: 
Drc.  29,  1856;  JSTa/r.  Cwm,  Jan.  10,  Mar.  2S,  Apr.  IS,  Mav  9.  1S55:  Haiftt 
MiruMj,  T.  116-20,  143,  et  seq.;  L.  A.  Evt,  Ejrpn**,  May  29,  1872.  In  1856 
Sta  Catalina  Island  was  fono'l  to  contain  veins,  which  it  was  in  later  times 
prr/posed  to  open.  8.  F.  BuUrtimy  Jane  12,  1856;  L.  A.  /Tmf///,  Dec.  23,  1874. 
8an  Diego  also  ^ve  in'lications  which  in  Uufr  times  leil  to  the  ooening  of 
several  veins.  Alia  Cnl,,  March  19,  1855;  Na^/  S,  fJifjo,  i  91.  2^orth  of 
Ijrm  Angeles  the  prospect  failed,  with  small  indications  in  Sta  B^bara  and 
Ventura,  8.  /*.  Bulbdin,  Oct.  15,  1855;  and  with  very  limited  developments 
in  later  yean  in  S.  Luis  Obispo.  Ili^.  8,  L.  Oh.  Co.,  248-53.  In  SanU  Cruz, 
however,  both  lerlges  and  placers  were  revealed  which  cave  emplo>-ment  to  a 
•mall  numlier  of  men.  llie  padres  are  8uppose<l  to  have  known  of  their 
existence,  but  kept  it  secret.  In  1851  Anson  discovered  placers  on  Guada- 
lupe Creek,  but  yielding  only  |3  or  $4  a  day,  they  were  neglected  till  1853, 
Plir^r  TinttM,  June  27,  1853,  when  remunerative  spots  were  found  also  on  S. 
Lorenzo  Creek.  Alia  CaL^  July  29,  1853.  Trask,  (wtoL,  pointed  to  auriferous 
signs  from  Sfiquel  to  Point  Aflo  Nuevo.  In  1854  a  rich  bowlder  was  found  on 
Graham  Crcckl  In  1855  Gold  Gulch  on  the  San  Lorenzo  yielded  from  $3  to 
$10  a  «lay,  and  lasterl  for  several  years.  Quartz  was  also  found,  and  a  large 
nuin1>cr  of  companies  t4.»ok  up  claims;  but  the  first  promise  was  not  sustained. 
JlnyeM*  Miuimj,  399-403;  Sac.  Union,  July  21,  Nov.  7,  1S55;  S.  F.  BuUetin, 
June  19,  lS.i<K  Attempts  were  aliso  maile  at  beach  mining.  In  Monterey 
couiitv  a  rijijile  was  created  by  a  placer  at  Pacheoo  Pass,  which  for  a  brief 
j»erio«l  yiebled  from  f 5  to  .^9  a  day.  Snc.  Trnn^cnjtt,  Feb.  14,  28,  1851;  iS.  f. 
Pirnyune^  Jan.  20,  1851.  In  1855-6  San  Antonio  Creek  attracted  attention 
with  a  yi<fM  of  $»3  Uy  ho  a  day,  and  occa^jioual  richer  developments;  also  Cow 
Cn-ek.  Snc  Union,  March  23,  June  20,  Nov.  17,  1855;  Apr.  23,  1856;  AUa 
CaL,  Mar.  21,  1855.  Feb.  7,  Apr.  21,  185G;  JJufl.  Mont.  Co.,  95;  S.  F.  BulU- 
tin,  Feb.  7,  1856.  Rumors  of  placers  near  tlie  southern  end  of  S.  F.  Bay,  even 
around  Oakland  and  Mount  Diablo,  floated  at  one  time.  Sac.  TratutrrijU,  June 
29,  1850;  Sac.  Union,  Feb.  7,  1856;  llittell.  Mining,  27;  and  San  Francisco 
had  indications  on  Telegraph  Hill.  Annals  S.  F.,  417-18;  leakages  from 
miners*  ba^s  caused  once  or  twice  a  scramble  at  the  yAsasL,  Taylor  s  El- 
dorado,  ii.  GO- 1 ;  and  Berual  Heights  gave  food  for  vain  excitements  in  later 
years.  In  Marin  eornty  a  little  mining  was  done  in  later  years.  Jli/it.  Marin 
Co.,  288,  311,  378-82;  and  on  the  Russian  River  soiiie  indications  lured  to 
unsuccessful  attempts.  T.  M.  Smyth  obtained  a  little  «lust  from  Dry  Creek. 
/ftiMMi^in  n.  Fhij.,  Jan.  22,  1874;  AUa  Cal,  Sept.  20,  1853;  Apr.  6-7.  1855; 
S(tr.  Union,  May  30,  1.S55;  signs  at  Bodeca,  Hif<t.  Sonoma  Co.,  2i)-38;  and 
in  ('oluHa.  Cnlnaa  Co.  Annual,  1878,  46.  K<iually  feiible  were  the  prospects 
in  .Mendrxnno,  but  in  the  adjoining  Trinity  county  the  auriferous  Sierra 
Novaila  again  revealed  itself. 
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GEOLOGICAL  AND  SOCIAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  MINES. 

1848-1866. 

Physical  Formation  op  the  California  Vallxt — ^Ths  Thrkb  Oiot<ogio 
Belts — Phtsical  Abpkct  op  the  Gold  Regions— Geoloojc  FoRitA- 
TioNs  —  Indications  that  Influence  the  Prospector— Origin  op 
Rushes  and  Camps — Society  along  the  Foothills— Hut  and  Camp 
Life — Sunday  in  the  Mines— Catalogue  op  California  Mining 
Rushes — Mariposa,  Kern,  Ocean  Beach,  Nevada,  Gold  Lake,  Lost 
Cabin,  Gold  Bluff,  Siskiyou,  Sonora,  Australia,  Fraser  River, 
Nevada,  Colorado,  and  the  Rest— Mining  Laws  and  Regulations 
—Mining  Tax— Discrimination  against  Foreigners. 

The  largest  and  most  important  section  of  California, 
between  latitudes  SS""  and  41"*,  may  be  divided  into 
three  geological  as  well  as  physical  belts,  beginning 
at  the  main  axial  line  drawn  from  Mount  Shasta 
through  the  leading  summit  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  for  nearly  500  miles.  The  limit  of  the  first 
belt  would  be  a  line  50  miles  westward  along  the  edge 
of  the  foothills,  touching  at  Red  Bluff  and  Visalia. 
The  next  belt,  of  equal  width,  would  be  bounded  by 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  the  third 
belt  by  the  coast  line.^  A  fourtl^  belt  may  be  added, 
which,  extending  eastward  from  the  Sierra  summit, 
falls  partly  within  Nevada,  and  covers  a  series  of  lakes, 
arid  depressions,  and  tracts  marked  by  volcanic  con- 
vulsions. South  of  the  great  valley,  where  the  united 
ranges  subdivide  into  low  and  straggling  elevations, 

*  Prof.  Whitney,  upon  whose  GtoL  Survey  qfCal.^  i.  2  et  aeq.,  I  base  these 
observations,  makes  the  belts  55  miles  wide,  and  adds  a  fourth,  eastward 
from  the  Sierra  crest.  The  zonal  parallelism  of  the  metals  in  these  belts  was 
first  observed  by  Prof.  Blake. 

(881) 
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this  belt  supplants  it  with  vast  deserts,  the  topography 
of  which  is  as  yet  obscure,  like  that  of  the  confused 
mountain  masses  of  the  northern  border. 

The  second  and  third  belts  embrace  the  aCTicul- 
tural  districts,  with  the  broad  level  of  the  California 
valley;  yet  they  contain  a  certain  amount  of  mineral 
deposits.  Solfataric  action  is  still  marked  in  the  Coast 
Range,  especially  in  the  hot  springs  of  the  Clear  Lake 
region.  Its  rocks  are  as  a  rule  sandstones,  shales, 
and  slates  of  cretaceous  and  tertiary  formations,  with 
a  proportion  of  limestone,  granite  being  rare  except 
in  the  south.  The  metamorphism  of  the  sedimentary 
beds,  chiefly  chemical,  is  so  prevalent  as  to  render  the 
distinction  of  eruptive  rocks  difficult.  Most  striking 
is  the  vast  transformation  of  slates  into  serpentines, 
and  partly  into  jaspers,  the  combination  of  which  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  valuable  cinnabar  bodies.  In 
the  sandstones  of  these  cretaceous  formations  occur 
all  the  important  coal  beds  so  far  discovered.  The 
tertiary  strata,  chiefly  miocene  of  marine  source,  but 
little  changed,  begin  properly  south  of  Clear  Lake 
and  assume  iuiportance  below  Carquinez,  where  they 
appear  much  tilted.  South  of  latitude  35°  bituminous 
slate  predominates  in  the  shale  overlying  the  coarse 
sandstone,  and  contains  deposits  of  superficial  asphal- 
tum,  with  promising  indications  of  flowing  petroleum. 
Below  Los  Angeles  the  rocks  acquire  more  of  the 
crystalline  character  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  the 
Temoscal  range,  with  its  granite,  porphyry,  and  meta- 
morphic  sandstone,  tin  ore  has  been  found.  Along 
the  San  Gabriel  range  gold  exists;  but  while  pliocene 
gravels  are  frequent  enough  along  the  Coast  Eange, 
the  metal  seldom  occurs  in  paying  quantities. 

The  gold  region  is  practically  confined  to  the  first 
belt,  along  the  west  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in- 
tersected by  nearly  parallel  rivers,  and  broken  by  deep 
canons.  An  intrusive  core  of  granite  forms  the  cen- 
tral feature,  which  becomes  gradually  more  exposed 
and  extensive,  till,  in  latitude  36-7°,  it  reaches  almost 
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from  crest  to  plain.  The  core  is  flanked  by  metamor- 
phic  slates  of  triassic  and  Jurassic  a^e,  much  tilted, 
often  vertical,  the  strike  being  generally  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  range,  and  in  the  south  dipping  toward 
the  east.  This  so-called  auriferous  slate  formation 
consists  of  metamorphic,  crystalline,  argillaceous,  chlo- 
ritic,  and  talcose  slates.  In  the  extreme  north-west 
it  appears  with  though  subordinate  to  granite.  Grad- 
ually it  gains  in  importance  as  the  superimposed  lava 
in  Butte  and  Plumas  counties  decreases,  and  north  of 
the  American  River  it  expands  over  nearly  the  entire 
slope ;  but  after  this  it  again  contracts,  especially  south 
of  Mariposa;  beyond  the  junction  of  the  ranges  it  re- 
appears in  connection  with  granite.  To  the  same  for- 
mation are  confined  the  payable  veins  of  gold  quartz,* 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  crystalline  and  eruptive  rocks. 
They  vary  in  thickness  from  a  line  to  twoscore  feet 
or  more,  and  follow  a  course  which  usually  coincides 
with  that  of  the  mountain  chain,  that  is,  north-north- 
west with  a  steep  dip  eastward.^  The  most  remark- 
able vein  is  the  extensive  mother  lode  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  which  has  been  traced  for  over  60  miles  from 
the  Cosumnes  to  Mariposa.* 

The  slate  formation  is  covered  by  cretaceous,  ter- 
tiary, and  post- tertiary  deposits,  of  which  the  marine 
sedimentary,  chiefly  soft  sandstone,  made  up  of  granite 
debris,  occurs  all  along  the  foothills,  conspicuously  in 
Kern  county.  The  lava  region  extends  through  Plumas 
and  Butte  northward  round  the  volcanic  cones  headed 
by  mounts  Lassen  and  Shasta,  whose  overflows  have 

'  The  (|aartz  occurs  in  granite,  and  in  the  Coast  Range,  but  rarely  in  pay- 
ing quantities. 

'The  richer  streak  along  the  footwall,  or  in  the  lower  side  of  the  lode,  is 
often  the  only  payable  part.  Sometimes  a  lode  contains  streaks  of  different 
qualities  and  api)eardiice.  According  to  Marcon,  GeoLf  82,  the  richest  veins 
of  California  are  found  where  sienitic  granite  and  trap  meet.  Branches  and 
offsets  often  cut  through  the  slate  beds  at  considerable  angles. 

*  It  runs  south-east,  while  veins  in  the  Sacramento  valley  turn  more  nearly 
north  and  south.  Its  dip  is  45"  to  the  north-east.  The  white  quartz  is  di- 
vi«lod  into  a  multitude  of  seams,  with  gray  and  brown  discoloration,  and  with 
small  proportions  of  iron,  lead,  and  other  metals.  Tlie  accompanying  side 
veiui  contain  the  rich  deposits.  BlakeMee.  The  width  may  average  30  feet, 
the  thickness  from  2  to  10  feet,  though  doe][>ening  to  many  rods. 
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hidden  the  gold  formation  of  so  large  an  area.  The 
wide-spread  deposits  of  gravel  are  attributed  to  a  sys- 
tem of  tertiary  rivers  long  since  filled  up  and  dead, 
which  ran  in  nearly  the  same  direction  as  the  present 
streams,  and  with  greater  slope  and  wider  channels. 
Eroding  the  auriferous  slates  and  their  quartz  veins, 
these  nver  currents  spread  the  detritus  in  deposits 
varying  from  fine  clay  and  sand  to  rolled  pebbles,  and 
bowlders  weighing  several  tons,  and  extending  from 
perhaps  300  or  400  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom  to 
several  thousand  feet  at  the  top,  and  from  a  depth  of 
a  few  inches  to  600  or  700  feet.  The  whole  mass  is 
permeated  with  gold,*^  the  larger  lumps  remaining 
near  their  source,  while  the  finer  particles  were  carried 
along  for  miles.^  The  most  remarkable  of  these  gravel 
currents  is  the  Dead  Blue  River,  so  called  from  the 
bluish  color  of  the  sand  mixed  with  the  pebbles  and 
bowlders,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Sacramento  some 
fifty  miles  eastward, with  an  average  width  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.^  The  depth  of  detritus  averages  three  hun- 
dred feet,  and  is  very  rich  in  the  lower  parts,  where  the 
debris  is  coarser  and  full  of  quartz.  Although  the 
so-called  pay  dirt,  or  remunerative  stratum,  lies  in  allu- 
vial deposits  nearly  always  within  ten  feet  of  the  bed- 
rock, and  frequently  permeates  this  for  a  foot  or  so  in 
the  slate  formations,  yet  the  top  layers  often  contain 

^  Fossil  wood  and  animals  are  found  here,  and  occasionally  layers  of  lava  and 
tufa  often  sedimentary,  and  some  superimposed,  others  in  alternation.  The 
deposits  at  La  Grange,  Stanislaus,  in  a  distance  of  1^  miles  cross  4  widely 
varying  formations,  with  elephant  remains  embedded.  Some  of  these  dead 
rivers  present  peculiar  features;  instance  the  Tuolumne  table  mountain,  30 
miles  long  by  half  a  mile  in  width,  which  consists  of  a  lava  How  upon  tlie  rich 
gravel  of  an  ancient  river-bed.  The  waters  forced  aside  by  this  flow  washed 
away  the  banks  on  either  side,  leaving  the  lava  isolated  above  the  surrounding 
soil,  with  steep  sides  and  a  bare  level  top. 

'The  smaller  and  smoother  the  gold,  so  the  gravel,  and  nearer  the  bottom 
lands. 

^The  driftwood  in  it,  the  course  of  the  tributary  gravel  currents,  the 
position  of  the  bowlders,  etc.,  indicate  a  stream,  and  one  of  mighty  force,  to 
judge  by  the  size  of  the  bowlders;  yet  some  scientists  object  to  the  river-bed 
theory.  A  line  of  towns  stands  along  its  course  through  Sierra  and  Placer 
counties,  65  miles,  which  shows  a  descent  from  4,700  to  2,700  feet,  or  37  feet 
per  mile.  But  subterranean  upheavals  may  have  effected  it«  North  of  Sierra 
county  it  is  covered  by  lava,  and  south  of  Placer  it  has  been  washed  away  or 
covered  by  later  alluvium. 
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gold  in  payable  quantities,  even  in  the  upper  portions 
of  high  banks,  which  can  be  washed  by  cheap  hy- 
draulic process.® 

The  miners  were  a  nomadic  race,  with  prospectors 
for  advance  guard.  Prospecting,  the  search  for  new 
gold-fields,  was  partly  compulsory,  for  the  over-crowded 
camp  or  district  obliged  the  new-comer  to  pass  onward, 
or  a  claim  worked  out  left  no  alternative.  But  in 
early  days  the  incentive  lay  greatly  in  the  cravings  of 
a  feverish  imagination,  excited  by  fanciful  camp-fire 
tales  of  huge  ledges  and  glittering  nuggets,  the  sources 
of  these  bare  sprinkling  of  precious  metals  which  cost 
so  much  toil  to  collect  Distance  assists  to  conjure 
up  mirages  of  ever-increasing  enchantment,  encircled 
by  the  romance  of  adventure,  until  growing  unrest 
makes  hitherto  well-yielding  and  valued  claims  seem 
unworthy  of  attention,  and  drives  the  holder  forth  to 
rove.  He  bakes  bread  for  the  requirements  of  several 
clays,  takes  a  little  salt,  and  the  cheering  flask,  and 
with  cup  and  pan,  pick  and  shovel,  attached  to  the 

•Fine  gold  has  frequently  been  found  in  grass  roots,  as  observed  also  in 
WabiKa  Bmzily  ii.  122.  At  Bath  a  stratum  100  feet  al)ovo  the  bed-rock  was 
drifted  profital^ly,  and  the  top  dirt  subsequently  washed  by  hydraulic  method. 
In  Nevatla  county  the  bulk  of  pay  dirt  is  within  30  feet  of  the  bottom.  The 
ilepodits  at  French  Hill,  Stanistaus,  show  that  an  undulating  bed-rock  gathers 
ricner  dirt,  yet  in  certain  currents  bara  and  points  catch  the  gold  rather  than 
[>ool8  and  bends,  as  proved  also  in  Australia.  Oold  FleUis  q/*  Victoria,  1 34.  The 
jand  layers  of  the  Sierra  Neva<la  drifts  contain  little  gold.  In  the  gravel 
strata  at  Malakoflf,  Nevada  county,  a  shaft  of  200  feet  yielded  from  2.9  to  3.8 
cents  per  cubic  yard  from  the  first  120  feet,  from  the  remainder  32.9  cents, 
the  last  8  feet  producing  from  5  to  20  cents  per  pan.  Bmoien  IltjdrauUc  Mmimj, 
l'i-5.  There  are  also  instances  of  richer  strata  lying  some  distance  above  a 
poor  l>ed-rock.  The  ilead  rivers  are  richer  in  gold  than  the  present  streams, 
ind  when  these  have  cut  through  the  former  they  at  once  reveal  greater  wealth, 
[n  a^ldition  to  CaL  Geol.  Survey^  see  Brmmies  Min.  Bes.,  18C7;  WhUney^s  Aur\f. 
[travels,  51G,  etc.;  Laur.  Gisenient  de  tOr.  CiiL,  Ann.  des  Mines,  iii.  412,  etc.; 
SUUmans  Dtep  Placers;  Pfdiltp's  Mining,  37  et  seij. ;  Botme's  llydraul.  Mining, 
53  etseq.;  HiitcWs  Mininrj,  66etseq.;  Balclis  Mines,  159  et  seq. ;  Trashes  Geol. 
yr Coast  Mts,  42-68;  Nayes'  Minkia,  v.  393,  398;  ix.  6  et  seq.;  CaL  Jour.  Sen., 
1853,  ap.  59;  1850,  ap.  14;  Sac.  Union,  Mar.  12.  27-9,  Aug.  10,  Oct.  13,  27, 
1855;  Tyson* 8  GeoL  CaL;  CaL  GeoL  Survey,  Bept  Com.,  1852.  Blake,  in  Pac. 
K.  B.  Bevt,  V.  217  etc.,  classified  the  placers  as  coarse  bowlder-like  drifts, 
river  drifts,  or  coarse  alluvium,  alluvial  deposits  on  flats  and  locustrine  de- 
posits made  at  the  bottom  of  former  lakes,  all  of  which  have  been  greatly 
shanged  by  upheavals,  transfonned  river  systems,  an<l  the  erosion  of  currents. 
Additional  geologic  points  are  given  in  connection  with  the  districts  and 
counties. 
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blanket  strapped  to  his  back,  he  sallies  iTorth,  a  trasbr 
rifle  in  hana  for  defence  and  for  providing  meal  If 
well  off  he  transfers  the  increascKl  burden  to  a  jfiack- 
animal ;  but  as  often  he  may  be  obliged  to  eke  it  out 
with  effects  boiTowed  from  a  confiding  friend  or  store- 
keeper.* 

Following  a  line  parallel  to  the  range,  northward  or 
south,  across  ridges  and  ravines,  through  dark  gorges, 
or  up  some  rushing  stream,  at .  one  time  he  is  seized 
with  a  consciousness  of  slumbering  nuggets  beneath 
his  feet,  at  another  he  is  impeli^  onward  to  seek 
the  parent  mass;  but  prudence  prevails  upon  him 
not  to  neglect  the  indications  of  experience,  the  hy- 
pothetical watercourses  and  their  confluences  in  dry 
tracts,  the  undisturbed  bars  of  the  living  streams, 
where  its  eddies  have  thrown  up  sand  and  gravel,  the 
softly  rounded  gravel-bearing  hill,  the  crevices  of  ex- 
posed rocks,  or  the  out-cropping  quartz  veins  along  the 
bank  and  hillside.  Often  the  revelation  comes  by 
accident,  which  upsets  sober-minded  calculation;  for 
where  a  child  may  stumble  upon  pounds  of  metal, 
human  nature  can  hardly  be  content  to  toil  for  a  piti- 
ful ounce. 

Rumors  of  success  are  quickly  started,  despite  all 
care  by  the  finder  to  keep  a  discovery  secret,  at  least 
for  a  time.  The  compulsion  to  replenish  the  larder  is 
sufticient  to  point  the  trail,  and  the  fox-hound's  scent 
for  its  prey  is  not  keener  than  that  of  the  miner  for 
gold.  One  report  starts  another;  and  some  morning 
an  encampment  is  roused  by  files  of  men  hurrying 
away  across  the  ridge  to  new-found  treasures. 

Then  spring  up  a  camp  of  leafy  arbors,  brush  huts, 
and  peaked  tents,  in  bold  relief  upon  the  naked  bar,  dot- 
ting the  hillside  in  picturesque  confusion,  or  nestling 

•In  VaUtf  poc,y  72  et  8e<i.,  are  ueveral  agreements  for  repayment  of  outfits 
and  advances  in  money  or  in  shares  of  the  expected  iliscoveries.  Advice  for 
outfits  in  Phcer  Times  and  AlUi  Cai,  Aug.  2,  1849.     Wheaton,  St(U.,  MS.,  9, 
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beneath  the  foliage.  '  The  sounds  of  crowbar  and  pick 
reecho  from  the  difls,  and  roll  off  upon  the  breeze 
mingled  with  the  hum  of  voices  from  bronzed  and 
hairy  men,  who  delve  into  the  banks  and  hill-slope, 
coyote  into  the  mountain  side,  burrow  in  the  gloom  of 
tunnels  and  shafts,  and  breast  the  river  currents. 
Soon  drill  and  blast  increase  the  din;  flumes  and 
ditches  creep  along  the  caiion  walls  to  turn  great 
wheels  and  creaking  pumps.  Over  the  ridges  come 
the  mule  trains,  winding  to  the  jingle  of  the  leader's  bell 
and  the  shouts  of  arrieros,  with  fresh  wanderers  in  the 
wake,  bringing  supplies  and  consumers  for  the  stores, 
drinking-saloons,  and  hotels  that  form  the  solitary 
main  street.  Here  is  the  valve  for  the  pent-up  spirit 
of  the  toilers,  lured  nightly  by  the  illumined  canvas 
walls,  and  the  boisterous  mirth  of  revellers,  noisy,  oath- 
breathing,  and  shaggy ;  the  richer  the  more  dissolute, 
yet  as  a  rule  good-natured  and  law-abiding. ^°  The 
chief  cause  for  trouble  lay  in  the  cup,  for  the  general 
display  of  arms  served  to  awe  criminals  by  the  intima- 
tion of  summary  punishment ;  yet  theft  found  a  certain 
encouragement  in  the  ease  of  escape  among  the  ever- 
moving  crowds,  with  little  prospect  of  pursuit  by  pre- 
occupied miners." 

The  great  gathering  in  the  main  street  was  on  Sun- 
days, when  after  a  restful  morning,  though  unbroken 
by  the  peal  of  church  bells,  the  miners  gathered  from 
hills  and  ravines  for  miles  around  for  marketing  and 
relaxation.  It  was  the  harvest  day  for  the  gamblers, 
who  raked  in  regularly  the  weekly  earnings  of  the 
improvident,  and  then  sent  them  to  the  store  for 
credit  to  work  out  another  gambling  stake.     Drinking- 

**  Conspicuous  arms  add  to  the  unfavorable  impression  of  language  and  ap- 
pearance, *  but  strange  to  say,  I  never  saw  a  more  orderly  congregation,  or 
such  good  behavior  in  such  bad  company,'  writes  Coke,  Bide,  360.  (jrov.  Riley 
rei>orted  in  similar  commendatory  strains.  U.  S,  Goo.  Doc,,  Cong.  31,  Scss.  1, 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  p.  786-9.  Borthwick,  Cai.,  171-4,  found  camp  hotels  in  1851 
charsinff  from  $12  to  $15  per  week.  Meals  were  served  at  a  long  table,  for 
which  were  was  generally  a  scramble.  With  1850  crockery,  table-cloths,  and 
other  signs  of  rennement  began  to  appear.  Delano's  Life,  290. 

^^  See  the  testimony  of  Borthwick,  63,  Randolph,  Stat,  MS.,  10,  and  others, 
and  details  of  crime  in  my  Popular  Tribunals,  i.  143,  435,  521-3,  586,  etc. 
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saloons  were  crowded  all  day,  drawing  pinch  after 
pinch  of  gold-dust  from  the  buck-skin  bags  of  the 
miners,  who  felt  lonely  if  they  could  not  share  their 
gains  with  bar-keepers  as  well  as  friends.  And  enough 
there  were  of  these  to  drain  their  purses  and  sustain 
their  rags.  Besides  the  gambler,  whose  abundance 
of  means,  leisure,  and  self-possession  gave  him  an 
influence  second  in  this  respect  only  to  that  of  the 
store-keeper,  the  general  referee,  adviser,  and  provider, 
there  was  the  bully,  who  generally  boasted  of  his 
prowess  as  a  scalp-hunter  and  duellist  with  fist  or  pistol, 
and  whose  following  of  reckless  loafers  acquired  for 
him  an  unenviable  power  in  the  less  reputable  camps, 
which  at  times  extended  to  terrorism.^^  His  opposite 
was  the  efieminate  dandy,  whose  regard  for  dress  sel- 
dom reconciled  him  to  the  rough  shirt,  sash-bound, 
tucked  pantaloons,  awry  boots,  and  slouchy  bespattered 
hat  of  the  honest,  unshaved  miner,  and  whose  gin- 
gerly handling  of  implements  bespoke  in  equal  con- 
sideration for  his  hands  and  back.  Midway  stood  the 
somewhat  turbulent  Irishman,  ever  atoning  for  his 
weakness  by  an  infectious  humor;  the  rotund  Dutch- 
man ready  to  join  in  the  laugh  raise^d  at  his  own 
expense;  the  rollicking  sailor,  widely  esteemed  as  a 
favorite  of  fortune.  This  reputation  was  allowed  also 
to  the  Hispano  Californians,  and  tended  here  to  cre- 
ate the  prejudice  which  fostered  their  clannishness.^* 
Around  flitted  Indians,  some  half-naked,  others  in 
gaudy  and  ill-assorted  covering,  cast-off*  like  them- 
selves, and  fit*  subjects  for  the  priests  and  deacons, 
who,  after  preaching  long  and  fervently  against  the 
root  of  evil,  had  come  to  tear  it  out  by  hand.^* 

*'-' Borthwick,  CW.,  134,  makes  most  of  these  niffians  western  border  men. 
Lamh'ertie,  Voy.t  259»  declaiius  against  the  roughness  and  brutal  «gotiani  of 
certain  classes  of  Americans. 

"  Letts,  Calf  103-4,  remarks  on  the  luck  attending  sailors,  etc.  Military^ 
deserters  aboundetL  Riley  appealed  to  people  to  aid  in  restoring  desertem 
from  the  war  and  merchant  vessels,  partly  to  insure  greater  protection  and 
cheapness.  S.  D.  Arch.,  iv.  .349;  }\  illeyg  Mem.,  Si);  Cnrmn'tf  lice,  17-19; 
Beven'H  Kef  I,  l(>-34;  Unbound  Doc.,  327-8;  FUfwrs  Oii,  42-9;  Barry  and  Pat- 
ten i*  Men,  2G3,  287-98,  with  comments  on  Siwinish  American  traits. 

^*  Their  open-air  meetings  attracted  some  by  their  novelty,  others  as  a 
meaas  for  easy  penance. 
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On  week  days  dulness  settled  upon  the  camp,  and 
life  was  distributed  among  clusters  of  tents  and 
huts,  some  of  them  sanctified  by  the  presence  of 
woman,"  as  indicated  by  the  garden  patch  with  flow- 
ers For  winter,  log  and  clapboard  houses  replaced 
to  a  great  extent  the  precarious  tent  and  brush  hut,^ 
•although  frequently  left  with  sodded  floor,  bark  roof, 
and  a  split  log  for  the  door.  The  interior  was  scantily 
provided  with  a  fixed  frame  of  sticks  supporting  a 
stretched  canvas  bed,  or  bolster  of  leaves  and  straw. 
A  similarly  rooted  table  was  at  times  supplemented 
by  an  old  chest,  with  a  bench  or  blocks  of  wood  for 
seats.  A  shelf  with  some  dingy  books  and  papers,  a 
broken  mirror  and  newspaper  illustrations  adorned  the 
walls,  and  at  one  end  gaped  a  rude  hearth  of  stones 
and  mud,  with  its  indispensable  frying-pan  and  pot,  and 
in  the  corner  a  flour- bi^,  a  keg  or  two,  and  some  cans 
with  preserved  food.  The  disorder  indicated  a  batch- 
elor's  quarters,  the  trusty  rifle'  and  the  indispensable 
flask  and  tobacco  at  times  playing  hide  and  seek  in 
the  scattered  rubbish.^^ 

The  inmates  were  early  astir,  and  the  cabin  stood 
deserted  throughout  the  day,  save  when  some  friend 
or  wanderer  might  enter  its  unlocked  precincts,  wel- 
come to  its  comforts,  or  when  the  owners  could  afford 
to  return  for  a  siesta  during  the  midday  heat^ 
Toward  sunset  the  miners  came  filing  back  along  the 
ravines,  gathering  sticks  for  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
merrily  speeding  their  halloos  along  the  cliffs,  whatso- 
ever may  have  been  the  fortune  of  the  day.  If  sev- 
eral belonged  to  the  mess,  each  took  his  turn  as  cook, 

^^  Not  a  few  joined  their  husbands  in  gold-washing.  Cal.  Courier^  Dec.  7» 
1850;  Orasti  Vol,  Directory,  1856,  44;  BurneU'it  Hec,,  MS.,  ii.  160-3;  5.  J. 
Phne^-r,  Nov.  23,  1878;  Sanki  Bo8a  Democ,  Aug.  29,  1876. 

**The  latter  made  of  four  comer  posts  covered  with  leafy  brushwood,  the 
sides  at  times  with  basket-work  filling.  Others  erected  a  sort  of  brush  tent 
with  a  ridce-pole  upheld  at  one  end  by  a  tree  and  supporting  sloping  sticks 
upon  which  the  brush  was  piled. 

*'  The  kitchen  fire  was  in  summer  as  often  kindled  beneath  a  tree,  in  the 
smoke  of  which  dangled  the  ham  bone.  No  sooner  was  a  cabin  erected  than 
a  lar^e  black  species  of  rat  nestled  beneath  it,  to  make  raids  on  food  and 
clothing. 

^  We  returned  to  work  at  3  P.  M.    Wheaton'a  SkU.,  MS.,  6. 
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and  preceded  the  rest  to  prepare  the  simple  food  of 
salt  pork  and  beans,  perhaps  a  chop  or  steak,  tea  or 
coffee,  and  the  bread  or  flapjack,  the  former  baked 
with  saleratus,  the  latter  consisting  of  mere  flour  and 
water  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  mixed  in  the  gold-pan  and 
fried  with  some  grease. ^^  Many  a  solitary  miner  de- 
voted Sunday  to  prepare  supplies  of  bread  and  coffee 
for  the  week.  Exhausted  nature  joined  with  custom 
in  sustaining  a  change  of  routine  for  this  day,*^  and 
here  it  became  one  for  renovation,  bodily  and  mental, 
foremost  in  mending  and  washing,  brushing  up  the 
cabin,  and  preparing  for  the  coming  week's  campaign, 
then  for  recreation  at  the  village.  Every  evening  also, 
the  camp  fire,  replenished  by  the  cook,  drew  convivial 
souls  to  feast  on  startling  tales  or  yarns  of  treasure- 
troves,  on  merry  songs  with  pan  and  kettle  accom- 
paniment, on  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  cards.  A 
few  found  greater  interest  in  a  book,  and  others,  lulled 
by  the  hum  around,  sank  into  reverie  of  home  and 
boyhood  scenes. 

The  young  and  unmated  could  not  fail  to  find 
allurement  in  this  free  and  bracing  life,  with  its  nature 
environment,  devoid  of  conventionalisms  and  fettering 
artificiality,  with  its  appeal  to  the  roving  instinct  and 
love  of  adventure,  and  its  fascinating  vistas  of  enrich- 
ment. Little  mattered  to  them  occasional  privations  ^^ 
and  exposure,  which  were  generally  self-imposed  and 
soon  forgotten  midst  the  excitement  of  gold-hunting. 
Even  sickness  passed  out  of  mind  like  a  fleeting  night- 

^*The  Australiaii  'damper/  formed  by  baking  the  dough  beneath  a  thick 
layer  of  hot  a8hc8,  prevailed  to  some  extent.  While  heavy,  it  retained  an 
appetizing  moisture  for  several  days.  Americans  preferred  to  use  saleratus, 
for  which  sedlitz  and  other  powders  were  at  times  substituted.  LovfM  StiU., 
MS.,  3-4.  The  tiapjack  was  also  roasted  by  placing  the  pan  upright  before 
the  fire.  BorthmckWnl,  152-<>;  Helper's  Landy  156-7.  Coffee  could  l)e  ground 
by  crushing  a  small  bagful  between  stones. 

*  Perry,  TraveUy  90-1,  observes  that  fines  were  sometimes  goo<l-humoredly 
exacted  from  workers  on  this  day.  In  some  districts  a  briefer  season  con- 
verted Sunday  into  a  cleaning  up  day,  when  the  sluice  washing  was  panned 
out.  There  were  no  laundries  in  the  camps,  and  had  there  been  their  prices 
would  not  have  suited  the  miner. 

'^  With  scanty  supplies,  as  when  rain  or  snow  held  back  the  trains.  Poc 
News,  Dec.  22,  1849;  Armstrong  a  Expbr.,  MS.,  13. 
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mare."  And  so  they  kept  on  in  pursuit  of  the  will-o'- 
the-wisp  of  their  fancy,  neglecting  moderate  prospects 
from  which  prudent  men  were  constantly  getting  a 
competency.  At  times  alighting  upon  a  little  'pile/ 
which  too  small  for  the  rising  expectation  was  lav- 
ishly squandered,  at  times  descending  to  wage- working 
for  relief.  Thus  they  drifted  along  in  semi-beggary, 
from  snow-clad  ranges  to  burning  plain,  brave  and 
hardy,  gay  and  careless,  till  lonely  age  crept  up  to 
confine  them  to  some  ruined  hamlet,  emblematic  of 
their  shattered  hopes — ^to  find  an  unnoticed  grave  in 
the  auriferous  soil  which  they  had  loved  too  well.^ 
Shrewder  men  with  better  directed  energy  took  what 
fortune  gave,  or  combining  with  others  for  vast  enter- 
prises, in  tunnels  and  ditches,  hydraulic  and  quartz 
mining,^  then  turning,  with  declining  prospects,  to 
different  pursuits  to  aid  in  unfolding  latent  resources, 
introducing  new  industries,  and  adding  their  quota  to 

{)rogress,  throwing  aside  with  a  roaming  life  the 
oose  habits  of  dress  and  manner.  This  was  the 
American  adaptability  and  self-reliance  which,  though 
preferring  independence  of  action,  could  organize  and 
iratemize  witli  true  spirit,  could  build  up  the  greatest 
of  mining  commonwealths,  give  laws  to  distant  states, 
import  fresh  impulse  to  the  world's  commerce,  and 
foster  the  development  of  resources  and  industries 
throughout  the  Pacific.^ 

"  Nature  and  eanses  in  the  chapters  on  society  and  population.  See  also 
Riverts  Keek  251-^;  Carsona  Bee,  39;  Brooks*  Four  Mo.,  183.  Buffiim,  Six 
Mo.,  91,  refers  to  early  scurvy  from  Isick  of  vegetables  and  acids.  BumBU*8 
Bee,  MS.,  ii.  237;  AUaCaL,  Dec.  15,  1849;  CoUons  Three  Years,  3.39. 

^  The  incident  of  finding  a  corpse  on  Feather  River,  and  by  its  side  a 
plate  with  the  inscription,  'Deserted  by  my  friends,  but  not  by  God' — CaL, 
Misc.  Hist,  Pap.,  26,  p.  10 — applies  to  many  of  these  Wandering  Jews  of  the 
gold  region,  rarsons,  L\fe  qf  MarshfilL,  157-61,  gives  a  characteristic  sketch  of 
a  miner  s  burial.  Woods,  Pioneer,  108,  tells  of  a  miner  crazed  by  good  for- 
tune. The  habit  of  Americans  to  *  rap-dement  depunser  Tor  qiiils  recueill- 
eront*  is  a  blessing  as  compared  with  the  hoarding  of  the  Russians,  observes 
the  Beuue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Feb.  1,  1849. 

'^  It  is  a  not  uncommon  story  where  the  poor  holders  of  a  promising  claim 
divided  forces,  some  to  earn  money  as  wage-workers  wherewith  to  supply 
means  for  the  rest  to  develop  the  mines. 

^  From  Chile  to  Alaska,  from  the  Amur  to  Australia.  For  traits,  see 
Bomoick's  Mormons,  350-1,  370-1,  379,  391 :  Hutddmjs  Mwf.,  i.  218,  340;  iii.  .343, 
469,  506-19;  iv.  452,  497;  Kim/a  Mountaineering,  285;  Buffum  and  Brooka, 
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The  broader  effect  of  prospecting,  in  opening  new 
fields,  was  attended  by  the  peculiar  excitement  known  as 
rushes,  for  which  Califomians  evinced  a  remarkable 
tendency,  possessed  as  they  were  by  an  excitable  tem- 
perament and  love  of  change,  with  a  propensity  for 
speculation.  This  spirit,  indeed,  had  guided  them  on 
the  journey  to  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and' 
perhaps  one  step  farther  might  bring  them  to  the  glit- 
tering goal  The  discoveries  and  troves  made  daily 
around  them  were  so  interesting  as  to  render  any  tale 
of  ffold  credible.  An  effervescing  society,  whose  day's 
work  was  but  a  wager  against  lie  hidden  treasure  of 
nature,  was  readily  excited  by  every  breeze  of  rumor. 
Even  men  with  valuable  claims,  yielding  perhaps  $20 
or  $40  a  day,  would  be  seized  by  the  vision  and  follow 
it,  in  hopes  of  still  greater  returns.  Others  had  ex- 
hausted their  working-ground,  or  lay  under  enforced 
inactivity  for  lack  or  excess  of  water,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  field,  and  were  consequently  prepared  to 
join  the  current  of  less  fortunate  adventurers.^ 

So  that  the  phenomenon  of  men  rushing  hither  and 
thither  for  gold  was  constant  enough  within  the  dis- 
tricts to  keep  the  population  ever  ready  to  assist  in 
extending  the  field  beyond  them.  The  Mariposa 
region  received  an  influx  in  1849,^  which  two  years 
later  flitted  into  Kern,  yet  left  no  impression  to  guard 
against  the  great  Kern  River  excitement  of  1855, 
when  the  state  was  disturbed  by  the  movement  of 

passim;  Merr'dCs  Stat.,  MS.,  5,  10;  Cassm's  StoL,  MS.,  18;  Miscel  Stat,,  MS., 
10,  etc.;  Wide  WeM.,  Jan.  1855;  Pioneer  Maa.,  i.  273,  347;  CayronsCal,  236; 
8.  F,  Bulletin,  Jan.  4,  1858;  Borthtnck'a  Cat.,  passim;  Polynesian^  vi.  78,  82; 
8t  AmaiU,  Voy.,  575-9;  Overland,  May  1872,  457-8;  xiv.  321-8;  Northern 
Enterprise,  March  20,  1874;  Nout^.  Annales  Voy.,  cxxix.  121-4,  225-46;  Kip*s 
CaL  Sketches,  36-52.  Frignet,  Col.,  109,  comments  on  the  absence  of  organic 
zations  among  Europeans  and  Spanish  Americans  for  great  enterprises. 
Woodward's  Stat.,  MS.,  3-38,  and  Tyler's  BidwtlVs  Bar,  MS.,  5-8,  contain 
personal  reminiscences  of  mining  life. 

^Ignorance  of  geologic  Laws  fostered  a  belief  in  a  vast  mother  lode,  per- 
haps deposited  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  from  which  the  metal  coula  be 
shovelled  or  chiselled  off  by  the  cart-load.  Instances  of  theories  in  Woods' 
Pioneer,  04-5;  Deans  Stat.,s/L^.,  3;  Btiffurns  Six  Mo.,  74-5;  Simpson's  CoL^ 
11-13;  Otvrland  Mo.,  i.  141;  Hayes*  Mining,  i  86. 

^  Carson's  JiecoL,  9 
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nearly  5,000  disappointed  fortune-hunters."  An  ex- 
amination of  the  encircling  ranges  led  to  more  or  less 
successful  descents  upon  Walker  River  and  other  dig- 

fings,^  which  served  to  build  up  the  counties  of  Mono, 
nyo,  and  San  Bernardino,'^  while  several  smaller  de- 
tachments of  miners  at  different  periods  startled  the 
staid  old  coast  counties,  from  Los  Angeles  to  Monte- 
rey and  Sonoma,  with  delusive  statements  based  on 
famt  auriferous  traces.  Eastward  the  fickle  enclian- 
tress  led  her  train  on  a  wild-^oose  chase  to  Truckee 
Lake,'^  in  1849,  and  in  the  following  year  she  raised 
a  mirage  in  the  form  of  a  silver  mountain,"  while 
opening  the  gate  at  Carson  Valley  to  Nevada's  silver 
land,  which  was  occupied  by  the  multitude  in  1860 
and  the  following  years.  The  same  eventful  1850  saw 
considerable  northern  extensions  arising  from  the  Gold 
Lake  fiction,  which  drew  a  vast  crowd  toward  the 
headwaters  of  Feather  River.  Although  the  gold- 
lined  lake  presented  itself,  a  fair  compensation  was 
offered  at  the  rich  bars  of  the  stream.^     Another 

'"The  disappointing  msh  of  1851  sought  for  Kern  under  the  Rio  Blanco  of 
Indian  reports.  AUaCal.,  Julv  22,  1851.  In  1853  a  flutter  occurred  here. 
Visalia  Delta,  Aug.  6,  1874;  Lean^s  StaL,  MS.,  15.  Yet  the  rush  of  1855 
proved  not  wholly  a  delusion. 

»  Denounced  bv.the  PlacervUU  Index  and  8.  F.  Bulletin,  May  27,  1858. 

*  Ebitries  had  been  made  here  already  in  1850.  Scui.  Tramtc/ipt,  Nov.  29, 
1850;  8<mU*a  Stat,  MS.,  3-4.  In  1858  an  exploring  party  found  diggers  in 
dififerent  parts  of  the  Sierra,  on  the  way  from  Los  Angeles  to  Mono.  8,  F, 
Bulletin,  Sept.  15,  1858.' 

'^  Based  on  the  stories  of  one  Greenwood,  about  gold  pebbles  on  its  strand. 
Six  weeks  of  hardships  rewarded  the  expedition. 

"  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Redmond  of  Stockton,  who  led  24  men 
by  the  Tulare  Valley  in  Nov.  1850.  Account  in  AUaCal.,  Jan.  27,  1850. 
Yet  Carson  Valley  was  opened  successfully  tiiis  year.  Pac.  Newn,  Aug.  21, 
Oct.  10,  1850. 

*>  Notably  Nelson  Creek.  AUa  Col,  June  13-14,  July  1,  1850,  and  contem- 

Eiraries  described  the  excitement,  especially  at  Marysville,  and  the  depopu- 
tion  of  many  camps.  It  had  been  started  by  one  Stoddard  on  the  vacue 
stories  of  others,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  lynching  at  the  hands  of  his  uis- 
appointed  party.  Kane*t  8tat.,  Miscel.  8itit.,  MS.,  9-10;  Delano's  L\fe,  332-3; 
BaUou*s  Adven.,  MS.,  25;  Overland,  xiv.  324.  Versions  of  the  story  vary,  as 
in  8,  F,  Bulletin,  July  20,  1858;  Feb.  20,  1880;  Nevada  D.  Oaz.,  June  26, 
1866;  Shasta  Courier,  March  31,  1886,  which  latter  states  that  Greenwood  had 
once  lived  on  the  lake,  where  his  children  played  with  the  nuggets.  He  died 
before  the  searching  party  started,  but  a  negro  overheard  tncir  plan  and 

Erofited  by  it.  Mt  Messenger,  of  July  1805,  and  Oct.  4,  1873,  identified  the 
kke  with  a  spot  12  miles  from  Dowiiicville;  but  contemporary  accounts  show 
that  digijers  on  the  North  Fork  were  then  looking  toward  Feather  River  for  it, 
as  the  TerriL  Enterprise,  of  July  1865,  points  out,  m  refutation  of  the  Messenyer, 
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widely  current  story  placed  the  once  fabulously  rich 
mine  of  1850,  known  as  the  Lost  Cabin,  in  the  region 
of  the  upper  Sacramento  or  McLeod  River,  and  kept 
hundreds  on  a  mad  chase  for  years.**  North-eastward 
on  the  overland  route  a  party  of  emigrants  of  1850 
invested  Black  Rock  with  a  silver-spouting  volcano, 
although  long  searches  failed  to  reveal  anything  better 
than  obsidian.^  More  stupendous  was  the  Gold  Bluff 
excitement  of  1850-1,  an  issue  of  the  chimerical  ex- 
pedition to  Trinidad  Bay,^  the  originators  of  which 
blazoned  before  San  Francisco  that  millions*  worth  of 
gold  lay  ready-washed  upon  the  ocean  beach,  disinte- 
grated by  waves  from  the  speckled  bluffs.  The  diffi- 
culty was  to  wrest  from  the  sand  the  little  gold 
actually  discovered.'^  Some  of  the  deluded  parties 
.  joined  in  the  recent  Trinity  River  movement,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  upper  Klamath  rush,  which  in  its  turn 
led  to  developments  on  Umpqua  and  Rogue  rivers." 
In  this  way  the  extreme  borders  of  California  were 
early  made  known,  and  restless  dreamers  began  to 

A  new  gold  lake  was  sought  in  1851  by  a  party  from  Downieville,  guided  by 
Deloreaux.  iSoinc  of  tlio  deluded  ones  opened  Forest  City  Diggings.  HitUlfs 
Mimnff,  25-(5. 

^*Two  brotliers  had  worked  it  until  the  Indians  killed  one  and  drove  the 
other  with  his  tale  to  the  valley.  BrintoivH  liencountern,  MS.,  9-10.  Another 
version  a8cril)es  it  to  Joaq.  Miller  aiul  a  brother  of  Gov.  McDougal.  Vallejo 
He.cortUrf  Sept.  10,  1871.  AlUi  Cdl.,  May  1,  1851,  instances  one  report  of  its 
discovery.  A  similar  cabin  story  is  cretlited  to  two  Germans  far  up  on  the 
American  North  Fork,  who  never  could  find  their  way  l>ack  to  it.  Dutch 
FlntEntj.,  Oct.  2,  1S()7. 

^  S.  J.  Plontfcry  July  19,  1879,  says  that  a  mill  was  erected  16  years  later 
to  crush  the  so-called  ore.  An  expedition  from  Yreka  penetrated  to  it  in  1858 
by  way  of  (Joose  Lake.  8.  F.  BuUetiu^  Sej)t.  16,  1858. 

^^  See  account  of  early  mining  on  Trmity  River  and  the  search  for  its 
mouth  at  Trinidad,  (.'ottonwootl  Creek,  which  had  l)een  the  first  pathway 
for  Trinity  miners  of  1848-9,  received  a  disappointed  inllux  in  1850.  In  184^ 
a  party  had  proposed  to  seek  Trinidad  Bay.  Cali/oniiaHj  March  29,- 1848; 
Palmer's  Voy.,  22-9. 

*^  A  calculation  proved  clearly  on  paper  that  each  member  of  the  formed 
company  would  secure  at  least  $43,000,000.  Nevertheless,  these  members 
evinced  a  self-sacriticing  willingness  to  share  with  others  by  sellins  stock. 
Eight  vessels  were  announced  for  the  bluffs,  but  ere  many  miners  na*l  de- 
parted the  bubble  burst.  Annals  S.  F.,  312-14,  states  that  the  exhibited  sand 
was  speckled  with  brass  filings.  See  reports  on  treasure  and  excitement  in 
Alia  VaL,  Jan.  9-18,  etc.,  1851;  PUicer  Tunes,  etc.;  Polynesian^  vii.  154,  etc.; 
Friijnef^   Vm/.y  180-3. 

^'^  Cnl  Courier,  Sept.  27,  1850,  mentions  an  exped.  by  sea  to  the  Umpqaa. 
Lambertie,   Voy.,  222-3. 
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look  beyond  for  the  sources  to  which  mystery  and 
distance  lent  additional  charm,  enhanced  oy  increas- 
ing dangers.  Large  numbers  sought  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  Sonora  at  different  times,^  particularly 
Frenchmen  and  Mexicans  embittered  by  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  A  similar  feeling  prompted 
many  among  those  who  in  1852-3  hastened  to  the 
newly  found  gold-fields  of  Australia.*^  In  1854  nearly 
2,000  men  were  deluded  by  extravagant  accounts  in 
the  Panamd  journals  to  fiock  toward  the  headwaters 
of  the  Amazon,  on  the  borders  of  Peru.*^  In  the 
opposite  direction  British  Columbia  became  a  goal  for 
wash-bowl  pilgrims,  who,  often  vainly  scouring  the 
slopes  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island  in  1852,"  found  in 
1858,  upon  the  Fraser  River,  a  shrine  which  drained 
California  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  sturdy  arms, 
and  for  a  time  cast  a  spell  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
Grolden  Gate.*^  Thence  the  current  turned,  notably 
between  1861-4,  along  the  River  of  the  West  into 
wood-clad  Washington,  over  the  prairie  regions  of 
Idaho,  into  silver-tinted  Nevada,  and  to  the  lofty  table- 
lands of  Colorado. 

Other  spirit-stirring  mirages  rose  in  due  time  to 
lend  their  enchantment,  even  to  ice-bound  Alaska  and 
the  bleak  shores  of  Patagonia,  some  conjured  by 
unscrupulous  traders,  others  by  persons  really  self- 
deceived.^     Although   California  has   become   more 

••In  1852,  1854,  etc.  The  French,  in  connection  with  Raousset,  the 
Spanish  Americans  by  government  invitation.  The  placer  mines  here  proved 
CI  comparative  small  vadue. 

**  The  convict  element  mostly  joined  the  thousand  and  more  who  sailed. 

**  Where  25  lbs  of  gold  could  daily  be  obtained  by  any  one. 

*^  Three  vessels  sailed  thither  in  March. 

*^  See  Hist.  B.  C,  this  series;  also  journals  for  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1858. 

*^  Nearly  every  excitement  was  fostered  in  some  way  by  business  men  to 
create  a  demand  for  goods,  and  for  stage  and  steamer  service.  The  Gold 
Lake  and  other  rushes  were  traced  partly  to  vague  utterances.  The  absence 
of  some  well-known  digger  from  his  camp,  or  uie  unusual  plethora  of  some 
hitherto  thin  purse,  as  n.  vealed  at  the  store,  would  set  tlie  neighborhood 
agog.  The  least  favorable  discovery  on  the  prirt  of  tliose  who  set  themselves 
to  watch  and  track  the  suspected  minor  might  empty  the  cami).  A  rush 
below  Sacramento  in  June  1855  was  caused  by  the  filled  pockets  of  a  pair  of 
trousers  left  probably  by  some  dyine  miner.  flUteWs  Minivff,  28.  The  streets 
of  Yreka  were  once  staked  off  and  partly  overturned,  owing  to  the  salting 
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settled  and  sedate,  with  industrial  and  family  ties  to 
link  them  to  one  spot,  yet  a  proportion  of  restless, 
credulous  beings  remain  to  drift  with  the  next  current 
that  may  come.  They  may  prove  of  service,  however, 
in  warning  or  guiding  others  by  their  experience. 
Excitements  with  attendant  rushes  have  their  value, 
even  when  marked  by  suffering  and  disappointment 
They  are  factors  of  progress,  by  opening  dark  and 
distant  regions  to  knowledge  and  to  settlement;  by 
forming  additional  markets  for  industries  and  stimu- 
lated trade;  by  unfolding  hidden  resources  in  the  new 
region  wherewith  to  benefit  the  world,  while  estab- 
lishing more  communities  and  building  new  states. 
Each  little  rush,  like  the  following  of  a  wild  theory 
or  a  dive  into  the  unknowable,  adds  its  quota  to 
knowledge  and  advancement,  be  it  only  by  blazing  a 
fresh  path  in  the  wilderness.  Local  trade  and  condi- 
tions n^ay  suffer  more  or  less  derangement,  and  many 
a  camp  or  town  be  blotted  out,^  but  the  final  result 
is  an  ever-widening  benefit' 

The  sudden  development  of  mining  in  California,  by 
men  new  to  the  craft,  allowed  little  opportunity  for 
introducing  the  time-honored  regulations  which  have 
grown  around  the  industry  since  times  anterior  to  cunei- 
form or  Coptic  records.  Even  Spanish  laws,  which  gov- 
erned the  experienced  Mexicans,  had  little  influence, 

trick  of  a  wag.  Yreka  Unions  July  3,  1875.  Many  another  town  was  actually 
uprooted  or  shifted  by  diggers.  No  place  was  sacred  before  tho  pick  and 
pan;  farms,  dwellings,  andeven  cemeteries  were  burrowed.  Thus  suffered 
the  grave-yard  at  Columbia,  and  the  Indian  burial-place  near  Oroville;  the 
brick-yard  at  San  Andreas  came  to  grief.  Who  has  not  heard,  besides,  of  the 
expeditions  to  Cocos  Island  in  quest  of  buried  pirate  treasures?  See,  for 
instance,  AUa  CaL,  Oct.  19,  1854. 

**  Tliis  was  especially  observed  after  the  Fraser  excitement,  from  which 
interior  towns  sunered  greatly.  One  feature  of  the  rushes  was  ^at  they  car- 
ried  off  foremost  the  least  desirable  classes,  leaving  steady  and  industrious 
family  men;  and  brought  out  much  unproductive  hidden  capital  to  promote 
enterprise.  See,  further,  Durlnns  Stat.,  MS.;  QarniM*  Early  Day«f  MS.,  19- 
20;  Hemhaw's  EvenU,  M8.,  10;  S,  F.  Elevator,  May  14,  18G9;  Went  Short  Oaz,, 
15;  Carson  8  Ajyp&ilf  June  18()6;  Grass  Valley  Direct.,  10-11;  Letls^  CaL,  101- 
2;  Overland,  May  1873,  393,  etc.;  Yuf»a  Co.  Hist,  42-3;  Browne's  Min,  Bes., 
15-18;  Nevada  Jour,,  Aug.  3,  1855;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Nov.  21,  1861;  Apr.  5, 
1865;  Oct.  14,  1878;  UituWs  S,  F.,  271-3;  TutfulVs  CaL,  334,  etc.;  AtuiaU 
S,  F,,  403-6. 
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owing  to  the  subordinate  position  held  by  this  race, 
and  to  the  self-adaptive  disposition  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. In  the  course  of  time,  however,  as  mining  as- 
sumed extensive  and  complicated  forms,  in  hydraulic, 
quartz^  and  deep  claims,  European  rules  were  adopted 
to  some  extent,  especially  Grerman  and  English,  partly 
modified  by  United  States  customs,  and  still  more 
transformed  here  in  accordance  with  environment  and 
existing  circumstances.  In  truth,  California  gave  a 
moulding  to  mining  laws  decidedly  her  own,  which 
have  acquired  wide-spread  recognition,  notably  in  gold 
regions,  where  their  spirit,  as  in  the  golden  state,  per- 
meates the  leading  institutions. 

The  California  system  grew  out  of  necessitv  asd 
experience,  based  on  the  primary  principle  of  free 
Ian?,  to  which  discovery  anS  apprSpnation  gave  title. 
At  first,  with  a  large  field  and  few  workers,  miners 
skimmed  the  surface  at  pleasure ;  but  as  their  number 
increased  the  late-coming  and  less  fortunate  majority 
demanded  a  share,  partly  on  the  ground  that  citizens 
had  equal  rights  in  the  national  or  paternal  estate,  and 
superior  claims  as  compared  with  even  earlier  foreign 
arrivals  on  the  spot**  And  so  in  meetings,  improvised 
upon  the  spot,  rules  were  adopted  to  govern  the  size 
and  title  to  claims  and  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
On  the  same  occasion  a  recorder  was  usually  elected 
to  register  the  claims  and  to  watch  over  the  observ- 
ance of  the  resolutions,  although  frequently  officers 
were  chosen  only  when  needed,  custom  and  hearsay 
serving  for  guidance. 

The  size  of  claims  varied  according  to  the  richness  of 
the  locality,  with  due  regard  for  its  extent,  for  the  num- 
ber of  eager  participante  composing  the  meeting,  and 
the  difficulty  of  working  the  ground;  so  that  in  some 
districts  they  were  limited  to  ten  feet  square;  in  others 
they  covered  fifty  feet  along  the  river,  while  in  poorer 
regions  one  hundred  or  more  feet  were  allowed ;  and 
this  applied  also   to   places  involving  deep  digging, 

^  At  least  until  the  government  should  issue  regulations. 
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tunnels,  and  other  costly  labor,  and  to  old  fields  worked 
anew.  The  discoverer  generally  obtained  the  first 
choice  or  a  double  lot.*^  Claims  were  registered  by 
the  recorder,  usually  for  a  fee  of  $1,  and  frequently 
marked  by  stakes,  ditches,  and  notices.^  Possessory 
rights  were  secured  by  use,  so  that  a  certain  amount 
of  work  had  to  be  done  upon  the  claim  to  hold  it, 
varying  according  to  the  depth  of  the  ground,  the 
nature  of  the  digging,  whether  dry  or  with  water 
accessible,  and  the  condition  of  the  weather. *•  For  a 
long  time  holders  were,  as  a  rule,  restricted  to  one 
claim,  with  no  recognition  of  proxies,**^  but  the  trans- 

*'^  While  10  feet  aqnare  prevailed  in  many  rich  diggings,  this  the  lowest  rec- 
ognised size  was  frequently  made  the  rale  at  other  places,  owing  to  Uie  clamor 
of  numerous  participants.  Instance  at  Wc1>er,  in  KeUjf*8  Exnir,,  iL  24.  In 
Willow  Bar  district  27  feet  were  conceded  to  the  discoverer  of  a  rich  gnlch 
and  18  feet  to  other,  with  indefinite  depth.  Unbound  Doe,,  SO,  At  Jackass 
Gulch,  near  Sonora,  tiie  claim  of  10  feet  square  often  yielded  $10,000  from 
the  surface  dirt  In  reworking  this  ^ound,  the  limit  was  extended  to  100 
feet  At  Jacksonville  the  rule  was  50  feet  along  the  river;  in  Garrote  district 
60  yards  along  the  creek  and  75  yards  in  the  gulches;  at  Montesuma,  Tuol- 
umne, three  squares  of  100  feet  each  for  surface  claims;  150  feet  in  width  for 
tunnel  claims;  100  by  300  for  deep  shaft  claims.  For  such  claims  with  costly 
work,  double  claims  were  at  times  granted.  Quartz  claims  will  be  considered 
later.  See  also  special  later  rules  in  different  districts  in  HiUeWs  Mining^ 
192-6.  Existing  Lolders  were  frequently  respected  in  their  claims,  but  new- 
comers  must  accept  a  smaller  size. 

^  At  times  the  recorder  had  to  inspect  the  claim  and  mark  the  comer 
stakes,  or  affix  a  tin  plate  with  the  number  to  the  claim  stake,  as  at  New 
Kanaka  and  Copper  Canon.  The  stakes  and  notices,  with  the  owner  s  name 
and  limits,  were  required  in  some  camps  to  be  of  prescribed  form,  boxed  for 

Erotection,  painted,  or  cut,  etc.  The  mscriptions  were  frequently  peculiar, 
oth  in  grammatic  aspect  and  in  force  of  expression,  as  *Clamc  Notisc. 
Jumpers  will  be  shot.  In  Jamestown  a  ditch  one  foot  wide  and  one  deep 
must  be  cut  round  the  claim  within  three  days.  A  common  rule  was  to 
mark  possession  by  leaving  old  tools  in  the  claim,  and  woe  to  the  man  who 
disturbed  them. 

*•  At  New  Kanaka  one  full  day's  work  in  three  was  required,  unless  the 
owner  could  prove  sickness.  In  case  of  temporary  absence,  claim  notices 
had  to  be  renewed  every  month  or  oftener.  At  dry  diggings  the  term  was 
reduced  by  half  when  water  could  be  had;  as  at  Jackass  Gulch,  where  an 
absence  of  5  days  during  washing  time  forfeited  the  claim.  At  Pilot  Hill, 
Calaveras,  work  to  the  vsdue  of  $5^  per  ^eek  was  in  1855  required  from  each 
company  holding  a  shaft  or  tunnel  claim.  At  North  San  Juan,  Nevada  co.,  an 
hydraulic  centre,  an  expenditure  of  $500  secured  the  claim  for  two  years.  At 
Shaw  Flat  claims  over  24  feet  in  depth  could  be  held  without  work  from 
Dec  Ist  to  May  1st,  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  rains.  In  many  places  work 
must  be  begun  within  three  days  after  staking  a  claim.  River  claims  could 
be  left  untouched  during  winter,  and  dry  ravine  claims  during  summer,  with- 
out  forfeiture. 

^C(U.y  Miscfl.  Pap.,  34.  Owners  of  different  claims  could  unite  to  work 
one.  This  led  frequently  to  the  formation  of  com{>anic3  with  fictitious 
members,  as  Frignet,  Voy,^  105-8,  points  out.     At  Shaw  Flat  the  abuse  was 
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fer  of  claims,"  like  real  estate  property,  soon  sprang 
into  vogue,  with  the  attendant  speculation.  Disputes 
were  settled  in  certain  cases  by  appeal  to  a  meeting,** 
but  generally  by  the  recorder,  alcalde,  or  a  standing 
committee." 

For  the  settlement  of  important  questions,  meetings 
were  held  at  stated  periods.  In  Nevada  miners  as- 
sembled from  every  district  in  the  county  late  in  1852 
to  frame  laws  for  quartz  mining.  Claims  were  ex- 
tended to  100  feet  on  the  ledge,  including  "all  dips, 
angles,  and  variations,'*  a  Germanic  form  of  inclined 
location,  adopted  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  Spanish  law  limited  placer  and  quartz  mining 
alike  to  perpendicular  sides  within  the  surface  lines  of 
the  claim,  and  this  simpler  rule  has  strong  advocates 
in  the  United  States."  The  Nevada  miners  further 
decided  that  work  to  the  value  of  $100  had  to  be  done 

checked  by  declaring  that  part  of  a  company  could  not  hold  the  claims  of  the 
whole,  llie  incorporation  of  companies  is  outlined  in  /</.,  182-3.  While 
members  of  a  company  shared  alike,  nusgets  were  often  assigned  to  the 
finder,  if  found  before  entering  the  cnwlteT  Brooks'  Cal.y  77.  Mush  Flat, 
Placer  co.,  allowed  a  hill,  flat,  and  ravine  claim  to  one  liolder  by  preemption, 
or  occupation,  and  any  number  by  purchase. 

*^  Often  by  verbal  agreement,  but  more  safely  by  deed,  under  the  rules  of 
the  district,  as  shown  by  McCarron  t»  OX'onneli,  7  Cal.  152;  Jackson  vs 
FeiUher  Hhxr  Water  Co.,  14  Cal.  23.  The  title  could  he  sold  uu<ler  execu- 
tion. McKeon  vs  Bisbee,  9  Cal.  139.  To  this  many  objections  were  raised. 
AUa  Cal.,  March  25,  185C;  Sac  Umon,  March  9,  1855;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  March 
7,  1857;  Nev,  Journal,  Jan.  18,  1856.  Legislation  was  demanded  to  remedy 
the  looseness  prevailing  in  mining  titles.  Miners'  words  were  all  sufficient 
in  early  days.  Simpsons  Cal.,  67.  Midst  the  friemlship  pervading  camps, 
rules  were  of  course  waived  or  stretched,  and  jumping  claims  was  widely 
overlooked,  especially  where  only  foreigners  were  injure<l.  The  restriction 
to  one  claim  nas  b&en  maintained  in  many  districts  till  late  times.  Deans 
Stat.,  MS.,  4. 

^^  Or  miners'  jury  specially  summoned,  and  responding  if  the  case  seemed 
to  deserve  it. 

^  Or  by  any  member  of  the  committee.  They  were  sworn  by  the  justice 
of  the  peace.  Decision  of  jury  or  arbitrator  was  final,  cost  being  paid  as  in 
legal  cases.  The  average  fee  of  an  arbitrator  was  ^2.  This  according  to 
Springfield  rules.  At  Sawmill  Flat  each  disputant  was  advised  to  choose  two 
arbitrators,  the  four  selecting  a  referee.  At  Montezuma  Camp  the  recorder 
was  president  of  this  improvised  court  of  four  arbitrators.  Appeal  could  be 
ma^le  to  a  meeting.  Brown  Valley,  Yuba,  held  semiannual  meetings  to  de- 
cide different  (questions;  claims  not  represented  were  forfeited.  Shinn,  Mining 
Camp,  220-6,  mstances  a  case  at  Scott  Bar,  near  the  Oregon  border,  where 
two  strong  parties  narrowly  avoided  a  bloody  battle  over  a  rich  gravel  claim« 
and  sent  to  S.  F.  for  lawyers,  the  winners  paying  the  cost. 

^  See  my  chapters  on  mining  in  HiAt.  Mex.,  iii.,  vi. ;  Iliitt.  Nevada,  Cal.,  etc., 
this  series;  BockweWs  Sp.  Mex,  Laics,  514,  etc. 
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within  30  days,  and  reported  yearly,  to  hold  the  claim 
until  a  company  was  organized.  The  erection  of  a 
mill  worth  $5,000  entitled  it  to  a  title-deed." 

A  defect  in  these  spontaneous  regulations  was  the 
lack  of  uniformity,  which,  however,  was  largely  neces- 
sary, owing  to  the  varied  nature  of  the  field.  To  a 
certain  extent  it  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  partici- 
pants, but  throughout  equity  was  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple; and  so  courts  lent  their  approval  by  basing 
decisions  on  the  customs  of  the  district,  and  the  gov- 
ernment displayed  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  liberality  by 
abstaining  from  interference.  This  was  more  than 
the  miners  had  counted  upon.  Under  Spanish  laws, 
the  crown  asserted  its  claim  on  the  mineral  wealth  by 
exacting  a  royalty,  and  it  was  widely  expected  that 
the  United  States  would  proclaim  its  rights  in  similar 
manner.  Indeed,  Governor  Mason,  Senator  Frdmont, 
and  others  proffered  suggestions  for  the  lease  or  sale 
of  claims,  the  issue  of  licenses,  or  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  miners."     A  royalty  need  not  appear  objec- 

**  Guaranteeing  perpetual  proprietorship.  The  above  work,  equivalent  to 
20  full  days'  labor,  must  be  repeated  till  then  each  year.  The  Sacramento 
miners  reauired  the  recorder  to  certify  to  the  20  days  of  annual  work.  They 
excluded  foreigners  who  had  not  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens 
from  holding  claims.  Sierra  county  extended  claims  to  200  feet  on  the  lode 
by  500  in  width.  Other  points  in  the  regulations  concerned  the  form  of  con- 
veyance, rights  of  adjoining  holders,  abandonment  of  ri][)arian  nehts,  for- 
eigners, assessments,  etc.  The  regulations  of  Columbia  District,  Tuolumne, 
amonff  the  most  complete,  considers  in  1 S  articles  the  extent  of  the  district, 
size  o?  claims,  limitation  of  one  claim  to  each  hohler,  term  of  forfeiture,  non- 
diversion  or  absorption  of  water  without  consent,  exclusion  of  certain  for- 
eigners, laying  over  of  claims  during  disadvantageous  periods,  recorder's 
duties,  right  to  run  water  and  tailings  across  adjoi nine  claim  so  long  as  no 
injury  done.  According  to  the  regulations  of  Muah  Flat,  unremuncrative 
work  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  upon  a  claim  entitled  the  hoi  lor  to  discontinue 
work  for  a  year.  Several  prospect  claims  could  be  heLi  if  in  different  locali- 
ties. Concerning  the  formation  of  camps  an<l  districts  and  local  government, 
I  refer  to  my  chapter  on  birth  of  towns;  Capron^a  Calf  231;  BordiwicJcs  Col., 
125,  155-7;  Woods*  Sixteen  Mo.,  125-48;  Jlelper'a  Land,  152-3;  Alta  Cal., 
March  21,  1852;  Jan.  13,  25,  1853,  etc. 

**'ihe  latter  was  Fremont's  idea.  Mason  thought  that  licenses  to  work 
lots  of  100  yards  square  could  be  issued  from  $100  to  $1,000  a  year,  under 
a  superintendent;  or  better,  to  survey  and  sell  20  or  40  acre  tracts,  or  levy 
a  percentage  on  the  gold  found.  Tlie  sec.  of  the  int.  recommended,  Dec  3, 
It^O,  that,  as  the  sovereignty  in  mineral  lands  had  passed  to  the  U.  S.,  they 
be  leased  or  sold  on  condition  that  the  goM  pass  through  the  mint  for  levying 
a  percentage.  Surface  deposits  rait^ht  be  leased.  By  this  means  the  wealth 
could  be  protected  from  the  foreign  intruders.     The  latter  point  was  especially 
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iionable,  especially  if  regulated  in  favor  of  citizens; 
but  the  sale  or*  lease  of  claims,  as  tending  to  favor 
speculators  and  monopolists,  to  the  prejudice  of  poor 
men — this  raised  a  general  outcry.  The  legislature 
joined  in  protesting  and  recommending  free  mining, 
and  Benton  and  Seward  led  in  uiging  upon  congress 
the  adoption  of  a  liberal  policy.  They  gained  at  the 
time  only  a  delay,  but  this  sidOiced.  Before  the  next 
session  took  place,  the  operations  of  the  free  system 
presented  so  favorable  an  aspect,  and  local  regulations 
appeared  so  satisfactory,  that  interference  was  deemed 
unwise.*^  Indeed,  the  government  allowed  no  land 
surveyors  withm  the  mining  region  to  impede  the 
industry.  Notwithstanding  the  occupation  and  trans- 
fer of  claims,  there  was  no  real  possessory  right,  so 
that  the  same  piece  of  land  might  be  enjoyed  by  sev- 
eral parties,  for  placer  digging,  quartz  working,  tailing, 
and  fluming,"  and  water  could  be  led  away  from  its 
channel  by  the  first  claimant  for  any  purpose.^     Farms 

urged  by  the  sec.  of  state,  and  the  president  also  favored  the  sale  of  lots. 
Congress,  Olohe,  1848-9,  p.  257,  etc. ;  1849-50,  ap.  22-3,  and  index  *  mines;'  Id,, 
1850-1,  4;  Cal  Past  and  P.,  187-9;  U.  S,  Gov.  Doc.,  Cong.  31,  Sess.  2,  Sen. 
Doc.,  I,  p.  II;  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  I,  p.  27-8;  Universal,  Nov.  30,  1850,  etc.;  Poiy- 
nesian,  v.  190;  Taylor's  Eldorado,  i.  191;  Crane's  Past,  23-30.  Mason  in- 
stracted  an  officer  to  inspect  the  gold-fields,  and  report  on  measures  for 
regulations,  etc.,  and  he  threatened  at  one  time  to  take  military  possession  if 
the  miners  did  not  help  him  in  arresting  deserters.  The  miners  saw  the 
Irishism,  if  the  governor  did  not,  for  without  his  deserters  caught— or  even 
with  them,  for  uiat  matter — ^where  was  the  force  to  come  from  to  impose 
regulations  on  10,000  moving  miners,  buzzing  about  500  miles  of  wilderness 
like  bees?  U.  S.  Gov.  Doc.,  Cong.  31,  Sess.  1,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  17,  477,  554-6, 
551,  580-1;  Brooks*  Four  Months,  15,  206.  The  Mexican  custom  of  'denounc- 
ing' mines  was  abolished  by  Mason's  order  of  Feb.  12,  1848.  Unbound  Doc., 
318,  408-11;  S^  D.  Arch.,  iv.  325;  Califomian,  Feb.  23,  1848;  S.  J.  Arch.,  ii. 
49,  69. 

^^  The  president  so.  regarded  it,  and  withdrew  his  former  recommendation. 
Message,  Dec.  2,  1851;  Cong.  Olobe,  1851-2,  18,  etc.;  U  8.  Gov.  Doc.,  Cong. 
32,  Sess.  1,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  2,  p.  15,  etc.;  CaL  Jour.  Ho.,  1850,  802,  etc.;  Id.,  Ass., 
1852,  p.  829-35;  Id.,  Sen.,  1855^  683-92;  Pac.  News,  Apr.  26,  May  11.  1850; 
Sac.  Transcript,  Feb.  14,  1851;  AUa  Cal.,  Aug.  13,  29,  Sept.  29,  1851;  Jan. 
28,  March  3,  July  17,  Dec.  11,  1852;  Ryans  Judges,  79;  Cranes  Past,  23;  Ca- 
prons  Cal.,  231.  The  people  would  rise  against  officers  who  might  lease  or 
sell  land,  it  was  declared.  Riley  upheld  local  reflations,  and  the  legislature 
conferred  jurisdiction  in  mining  claims  upon  justices  of  the  peace,  to  l^  guided 
by  miners  meetings. 

^  Joiies  vs  Jackson;  O^Kerft  vs  Cunningham,  9  Cal.  237,  589.  Any  damage 
inflicted  upon  a  neighbor  by  subsequent  occupants  of  the  tract  must  be  paid 
for. 

^  Subsequent  claimants  may  deviate  and  use  it  on  condition  of  returning 
it.  Ditching  companies  can,  therefore,  by  priority  carry  away  and.  sell.  thQ 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vol.  VL   26 
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established  in  the  mining  region  were,  therefore,  apt 
to  be  encroached  upon  by  miners,  without  further 
consideration  than  payment  of  damage  to  crop  and 
buildinga  Mining  was  paramount  to  all  other  inter- 
ests in  early  days,*  and  its  followers  could  wash  away 
roads  and  soil,  undermine  houses,  and  honey-comb  or 
remove  entire  towns.*^  In  course  of  time  agriculture 
assumed  the  ascendency,  and  with  the  opening  of  land 
to  actual  settlers,  the  ownership  in  fee-simple  embraced 
the  soil  and  everything  embedded,  to  the  exclusion  of 
intruders."* 

Those  we  have  injured  we  hate;  so  it  was  with 
Mexicans  and  Americans  in  California;  we  had  un- 
\  fairly  wrested  the  country  from  them,  and  now  we 
were  determined  they  should  have  none  of  the  bene- 
fits. The  feeling  bred  by  border  war  and  conquest, 
and  the  more  or  less  defiant  contempt  among  Anglo- 
water.  McDonald  and  Dlaehburn  vb  Bear  River  and  Auibum  Water  and  M,  Co,, 
13  Cal.  220;  Irwin  vs  PkilUpt,  5  Cal.  140;  Sims  vs  Smith,  7  Cal.  148;  BuUx 
Canal,  etc.,  V8  Waters,  etc.,  11  Cal.  143.  This  was  contrary  to  English  ripa- 
rian rules,  wliioh  were  agitated  in  later  years  for  irrigation  purposes,  as  will 
be  shown  in  my  next  vol. 

^Instance  decisions  in  Ximsm  Johnson,  7  Cal.  110;  Oillam  vs  Hutchinson, 
16  Cal.  153;  Lentz  vs  Victor,  17  Cal.  271;  Indn  vs  Philips,  h  CaL  145;  Hicks 
vs  Bell,  3  Cal.  227.  In  course  of  time,  miners  were  forbidden  to  approach 
too  close  to  buildings.  An  act  of  Apr.  25,  1855,  protected  crops  and  improve- 
ments till  after  liar  vest.  Even  tovra.  lots  could  be  mined  so  long  as  residences 
and  business  were  not  injured,  and  many  camps  and  settlements  were  moved 
more  than  t>nce.  No  |>atents  were  issued  to  land  in  this  region  in  early  ilays, 
and  so  long  as  it  was  not  formally  withdrawn,  miners  might  bring  proi>f  for 
gaining  entry.  See  comments,  in  Sac.  Union,  Dec.  8,  1854;  Sept.  20,  1855; 
Alta  CaL,  Nov.  3,  Dec.  21,  1852;  Hayes'  Mining,  ii.  206-48;  Sac  Transcri}^, 
Jan.  14,  1851;    WoofVs  Pioneer,  98-9. 

^^  Instance  cases  in  Shiim's  Mining  Camps,  262  et  seq.  Often  barren  places 
were  enriched  with  valuable  soil,  but  oftener  good  land  was  ruined  by  barren 
debris.     This  question  belongs  to  my  later  vol. 

^^Such  holdings  under  Mexican  grants  did  exist,  and  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  most  countries,  and  of  Mexico  itself,  the  United  States  permitted 
no  intrusion  upon  them  even  for  minerals.  See  Fremotit  vs  Floicer.  Folsom, 
Bidwcll,  and  Reading  were  among  other  tract  owners  in  the  mining  region. 
Laud  in  the  mining  region  was  too  long  withheld  from  sale  to  farmers,  for 
mo4t  of  it  was  valueless  for  mining.  Conventions  met  to  consider  the  respect- 
ive interests,  and  the  legislature  gave  them  attention.  Cal.  Jour.  Ass.,  1853, 
p.  865;  Id.,  Si-n.,  649;  Hayes'  Miniwi,  ii.  201.  etc.;  Cal  Politics,  207-74;  Land 
Off.  Rept,  1855,  141;  Sac.  Union,  March  16,  July  13,  Aug.  9-10,  1855;  Jan.  28, 
Feb.  14,  Apr.  22-3,  1856;  AUa  Cal,  Dec.  8-11,  Dec.  25-31,  1852;  May  28, 
Aug.  1,  Nov.  2,  12,  1853,  with  convention  proceedings.  Peachy,  on  Mining 
Laws,  1-86;  Savaye's  Coll.,  43-4. 
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Saxons  for  the  dark-hued  and  undersized  Hispano- 
Americans,  nicknamed  greasers,  had  early  evoked  an 
ill-disguised  animosity  between  the  two  races.  A 
question  having  two  sides  arose  when  the  United  States 
men  saw  pouring  into  a  country  which  they  regarded 
as  their  own  a  host  of  aliens  to  share  in  the  golden 
harvest.  Then  rose  rankling  jealousy  as  the  untiring 
experience  and  tact  of  Mexicans  and  Chilians  became 
apparent  in  the  discovery  of  good  claims  and  their 
profitable  development.  The  zeal  of  Greneral  Smith 
in  proposing  to  exclude  foreigners  from  the  mines** 
gave  countenance  to  a  class  which  stood  prepared  to 
achieve  it  by  forcible  measures.  A.  number  of  iso- 
lated affairs  took  place,  chiefly  in  ejecting  Spanish- 
Americans  from  desirable  claims,  which  the  usurpers 
proceeded  to  work  with  a  tacit  approval  of  their 
countrymen. 

This  occurred  chiefly  in  the  central  and  northern 
mines,  where  Mexicans  were  few  in  number  and  unable 
to  offer  resistance.  In  several  places,  however,  on  the 
American  forks,  they  banded  for  resistance,  and  lent 
support  to  rumors  of  future  retaliation,  and  of  a  grow- 
ing strength  which  miglit  soon  give  them  the  ascen- 
dency in  some  rich  districts.  The  prospect  created 
wide-spread  alarm ;  and  fortified  by  arguments  against 
aliens  who  carried  away  the  wealth  of  the  soil  to  en- 
rich other  regions,  and  who  employed  serfs  to*  degrade 
labor,"  entire  districts  rose  in  self-protection,  to  banish 

^  His  announcement  as  military  chief  of  California,  that  he  would  check 
the  influx  of  foreigners  into  the  gold  region,  was  addressed  through  the  consul 
at  Panamd  to  consuls  throughout  Spanish-America,  and  published  in  Pan. 
Stfir,  Feb.  24,  1849,  etc.;  Pioneer  Arch.,  a-4,  19-21.  He  would  treat  all 
foreigners  as  trespassers.  Despatch  to  Washington,  U.  S.  Gov.  Dor.,  Cong. 
31,  Sess.  1,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  p.  704-8,  720.  No  attention  was  paid  to  it,  says 
Willey,  Mem,,  MS.,  60-2;  but  it  must  have  chocked  the  emigration  some- 
what.    The  government  did  not  approve  of  the  step. 

**  Placer  Times,  Apr.  28,  June  2,  1849,  expresses  itself  strongly  agauist 
Chilian  gangs  employed  by  masters.  Native  Califomians  brought  Indians  to 
dig  for  them,  but  Americans  also  employed  them.  Shaw,  Golden  Dreams, 
59,  observes  that  Australians  banded  in  open  defiance,  and  adopted  blue 
shirts  for  a  party  color.  The  cynical  Helper,  Land  qf  GoUl,  151-2,  dwells  on 
the  suicidal  policy  of  allowing  aliens  to  enjoy  every  benefit  without  sharing 
the  burdens  of  citizens. 
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feigners."    Men  of  the  Latin  race  thought  it  prudeut 

I  obey  quietly,  and  to  join  their  bretlireti  in  the  Sail 

oaquin  Vullcy.     Here,  indeed,  they  could  muster  ia 

81      cient  number  to  frustrate  detached  ar.d  unauthor- 

ea  hostility,  but  this  very  attitude  roused   their 

■'^"onents  to  additional  efforte.     The  aid  of  t^e  legis- 

re  was  induced  to  impose  a  tax  of  $20  per  mouth 

on  all  foreign  miners,  in  the  form  of  a  license." 

So  heavy  an  impost  implied  prohibition,  in  view  of 
the  reduced  avenge  gain  among  miners,  under  months 
of  inactivity,  prospecting,  or  fruitless  preliminary 
labor.  A  host  there  were  whose  earnings  seldom 
yielded  the  surplus  required  for  the  tax.  Thousands 
had  consequently  to  abandon  the  gold-fields,  and  to 
drift  into  dependent  positions  in  the  towns,  or  to  be 
assisted  to  return  home."     Others  hastened  in  their 

"  Rile;  Uyi  the  chief  blune  on  tba  Euffluih,  Irisli,  and  0«rmuu,  and  mdd* 
thftt  the  foreignera  'qoiettjr  labmitted. '  Hrport  of  Aug,  30,  1S4Q.  Chilisn* 
uid  PerovLaoB  were  expelled  From  ever;  section  of  the  MidiUe  and  North 
Forks.  Plaeer  Thna,  May  £0,  July  25,  1S19.  The  victima  were  given  three 
hours'  grace.  Many  naturaliieil  citizens  suffered.  They  wore  not  allowed  to 
take  with  them  their  provisions  and  inachiaes.  Id.,  June  30,  July  14,  Sept.  ), 
1849,  Mexicans  also  Icavitig.  The  desire  to  expel  foreign  '  vagrants  '  is  very 
general.  Alia  Cal.,  Ang.  2,  1S49.  Wheaton,  Siiit.,  MS.,  ti,  refused  to  leurl  his 
rifle  to  the  regulators.  On  Deer  Creek  the  miners  elected  an  alcalde  to  onl<:r 
away  lorei^ere.  Kirkpatriek'e  Jour.,  MS,,  37;  Fnxtl'i  MM.  CaL,  439;  Pol;/- 
neaiiiii,  vi.  il.  Taylor,  Eldorado,  i.  87,  102-3,  ^>eaks  of  expulsions  also  on 
the  S.  Joaquin  tributaries,  and  regards  tlie  foreigners  as  intruders.  Bloo'l- 
whed  atbinded  several  demonstrations.  P,k.  A'emw,  Nov.  27,  1349,  etc. ;  Kelly  i 
Bxntr.,  ii.  23;  Torres,  Perip.,  MS..  US-9,  Even  Frenchmen  were  iiicludfd 
in  some  proscriptions,  but  a  show  of  spirit  overruled  the  order.  Ryan'a  A  livrti. , 
ii,  296-8.  In  several  camps  the  more  lilieral -minded  Americana  interfered 
to  annul  the  banishment.  Instance  Georgetown,  Foster  Bar,  etc.  Ci^^m't 
Jfotf',  328-9;  Mary'villt  DirrcUny,  1858,  25-6;  Lambertif,  Voy.,  259-61. 


either  country  from  any  charge  or  tax  not  paid  by  citizens  of  the  state  where 
they  may  reside.  See  also  the  Chilian  treaty  of  1S44,  as  alluded  to  by  the 
consul  in  U.  S.  Gov.  Doc.,  Cong.  31,  Sess,  I,  H.  En.  Uoc.  17,  p.  35-7.  Peru 
sent  a  war  ship  in  1649  to  look  after  her  people.  Polyiietian,  v.  1S3.  For 
Spanish -American  conauta,  see  t'tilnuiij  Do'.,  1'2,  383.  Tlie  tax  act,  passed 
Apr.  13.  1850,  provides  that  no  foreigner  shall  mine  without  a  license  (till 
eongreas  issue  rogulalions  for  the  iudnatry).  After  the  second  Klonday  in 
May  1850,  the  license  to  lie  renewed  mnntldy  at  $20  per  mouth.  CaL  SUUMet, 
1850,  p.  221-3.  Report  ot  committee,  in  CaL  Jour.  Ho.,  1850,  802;  lU.,  Sen., 
493,  1302,  1342.  Comments,  in  .Smoirww,  Aug.  16,  1850,  rather  against  the 
continued  abuse  despite  licenses;  S.  F.  Pimyuae,  Aug,  14,  I860-,  If.  Puc. 
A'e™,  Aug.  1,  ISeOi  CaL  Courier,  Feb,  1, 1851;  S.  F.  Herald,  June  I,  4,  1850. 
Lambertie,  Voy.,  239,  is  disgusted.  Frenchmen  remonstrated  as  late  as 
1856,  on  the  ground  ot  treaty  privileges.  Le  Mineitr,  June  29,  1856. 

"  City  crowded  with  Mexicans  who  have  been  driven  from  the  minos. 
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helplessness  from  the  exposed  northerly  districts,  to 
seek  counsel  with  their  countrymen  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin region ;  for  the  tax  was  rigidly  enforced  against 
few  others  than  the  Chinese  and  Spanish-Americans. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Mexicans  centred  at  Sonora, 
whose  famous  dry  diggings  suited  their  methods,  and 
where  monte-banks,  bull-rings,  and  other  revelry  bore 
testimony  to  their  predilections.^  Here  the  news  of 
the  tax  collector's  approach  had  a  diflferent  effect. 
Made  confident  by  numbers,  and  by  the  desperation 
of  a  large  proportion  which  could  neither  pay  nor 
depart,  they  resolved  in  public  meetings  not  to  heed 
tlie  act.  The  gatherings  were  sufficiently  demonstra- 
tive to  rally  Americans  from  surrounding  camps  for 
self- protection,  and  for  maintaining  order.  The  as- 
pect became  threatening,  but  nothing  serious  occurred 
beyond  the  excitement  attending  the  fruitless  trial  of 
four  suspected  murderers,  the  arrest  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  blustering  Mexicans,*^  and  the  advance  of  the 
collector  with  his  formidable  escort,  before  which  most 
of  the  Mexicans  either  turned  in  flight,  lining  the 
roads  with  their  women  and  chattels,  or  pleaded  pov- 
erty and  abandonment  of  mining,  though  ready  to 
resume  operations  under  the  sheltering  screen  of  those 
who  possessed  a  license.  At  more  distant  camps  they 
defied  the  collector,  arms  in  hand.  Others  passed 
onward  to  seek  new  diggings  in  less  frequented  spots 
where  it  would  be  difficult  to  follow  them;  or  yielding 
to  a  national  propensity,  under  the  impulse  of  want 
and  vindictiveness,  they  became  highwaymen.  So 
startling,  indeed,  was  the  increase  in  robberies  and 

C"l.  Courier^  Aug.  6,  1850;  Martina  Narr.,  MS.,  54;  Sac.  Transcript,  Jane 
20,  ISTh).  The  Chilian  consul  arranged  to  send  home  800  pcraons,  at  ^00 
each,  under  promi^  of  repayment.   Torres,  Ptnp.,  M8.,  149. 

^King,  keport,  20,  estimates  the  number  of  Mexicans  here  in  1849  at 
10,000. 

••  Over  100  were  brought  in  and  detained  awhile  in  a  corral.  Four  others 
were  found  in  suspicious  connection  with  two  dead  Americans,  and  narrowly 
escaped  lynching.  The  court  beiu^  installed,  they  were  tried  and  acquitted. 
Details,  and  of  poor  result  atten(hng  the  tax  collection,  AUa  Oil.,  May  24, 
June  3,  1850,  etc.;  S.  F.  Herald,  July  19-23,  Aug.  1,  1850;  Pnc,  Xeirn,  May 
27-30,  Oct.  10,  22,  1850;  Cal  Cornier,  July  11,  10,  1850;  S,  F.  Picayune,  Aug. 
14,  1850;  S,  J.  Pioneer,  Aug.  11,  18,  1877. 
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murders  that  a  compaDy  had  to  be  raised  to  pursue 
the  marauders  and  watch  over  the  district,^^  and  a 
vigilance  committee  was  formed,  which  after  some 
abortive  eflforts  reappeared  in  the  following  year  of 
popular  tribunals  to  achieve  most  gratifying  resulta^^ 
The  difficulty  of  collecting  the  heavy  tex,  due  chiefly 
to  its  excessiveness,  the  protestations  even  from  those 
not  subjected  to  it,  and  the  questions  raised  concerning 
its  constitutionality  "*  caused  it  to  be  repealed  in  1851; 
but  after  further  consideration  and  pressure  it  was  re- 
stored in  the  following  year  at  the  reduced  rate  of  $3 
per  month,  which  was  increased  to  $4  a  year  later  and 
long  sustained/* 

'^  So  resolved  in  meetmg  of  July  3,  1850,  when  subecriptions  began  for  the 
25  men  to  be  raised  by  Litton.  Appeal  was  also  made  to  the  government  for 
a  detachment.  A  meeting  of  July  2l8t  resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  in 
each  camp  to  issae  permits  to  respectable  foreigners,  and  order  all  others  to 
leave;  alt  foreigners  having  to  deliver  np  their  arms.  The  enforcement 
proved  difficult.  AvUcif  Doc,  225.  At  Don  Pedro  Bar,  Tuolumne,  an  afi&iiy 
took  place,  Aug.  7,  1850,  between  the  collector's  party  of  12  and  the  gathered 
Mexicans.  The  former  fired  and  killed  several,  but  received  so  warm  a  reply 
that  they  withdrew.  S.  F.  Picayune,  Aug.  12,  1860;  W,  Pae,  NewB^  Aug.  1, 
1850;  and  references  in  preceding  note. 

'^  As  fully  related  in  my  Popular  Tribunals,  L  496-514,  etc 

^' The  supreme  court  affirmed  the  coustitutionality,  although  art.  1,  sec. 
17,  of  the  state  organic  law  implies  that  foreigners  shall  eujoy  the  same  prop- 
erty rij?hts  as  citizens. 

•^Tlie  law  of  May  4,  1852,  gave  as  a  reason  for  the  tax  *  the  privileges  and 
protection  '  secured  to  the  forei^er  while  not  liable  to  the  same  duties  as  citi- 
sens.  Loop-holes  were  cut  off  by  making  employers  liable  for  the  tax  of  em- 
ployes, and  by  imposing  it  upon  all  foreigners  in  the  mining  region  not 
directly  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  An  auiciidment  of  1855  raised  the  tax  to 
$6  for  perHons  ineligible  for  citizenship  (not  intending  to  become  citizens)  an<l 
increased  it  by  $2  every  year;  but  this  was  annulled  in  1856,  and  the  general 
$4  rate  affirmed.  Another  act  of  April  30,  1855,  made  captains  liable  to  pay 
$50  for  every  immigrant  not  competent  to  become  citizens;  but  it  proved 
short-lived.  CaL  StUiU&t,  1851,  March  14,  p.  424;  1852,  p.  84;  1853,  March 
30,  p.  62-5;  1854,  106;  1855,  Apr.  28,  30,  p.  194,  216;  1850,  Apr.  19,  p.  141. 
CaL  Camp.  Lutm,  1850-3,  218-22;  Cal  Jour,  Ass,,  1853,  704-5,  etc.;  Awier, 
CaL,  110-11.  It  was  stated  that  8,000  Sonorans  stood  i)repared  at  Los 
Angeles  to  rush  to  the  mines  when  the  repeal  law  of  1851  was  issued.  Alti 
CaL,  March  20,  1851.  The  receipts  from  the  tax  for  the  2d  fiscal  year  1850-1 
amounted  to  only  ^*29,991,  despite  the  heavy  rate;  the  3d  fiscal  year  brought 
$1,003;  the  4th  $53,llil,  at  83;  the  5th  and  6th,  at  ^,  $100,558,  and  $123,32;^, 
and  the  following  year,  1855-6,  brought  still  more,  nearly  a  half  at  $6.  Cat 
Jour.  Sen.,  1851,  pp.  591-8,  660-701;  1855,  Apr.  3,  p.  27;  1856,  p.  400-1,  Apr. 
22,  p.  6;  Id.,  Am.,  1857,  Apr.  2,  p.  31.  Sac.  Union,  Aii^.  13,  Sept  25,  Oct. 
9,  1855,  June  28,  Dec.  31,  1856,  rciers  also  to  fraudulent  licenses  and  evasions. 
8,  F,  Manual,  197-204;  JInycs*  Miniwj,  ii.  20-5;  CaL  Revenue,  4--10.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  show  the  proportion  of  mining  as  well  as  foreigners  in  each 
county  for  the  civU  year  1856:  Foreign  Miners*  Licenses,  1856,  in  counties: 
El  Dorado  co.  $25,300,  Placer  $14,500,  Nevada  $10,000,  Tuolumne  $10,000, 
Klamath  $3,000,  irinity  $4,500,  Sacto  $1,000,  Siskiyou  $1,000,  Butte  $10,000, 
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The  reduction  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  Mexicans, 
who  with  the  Mongols  constituted  almost  the  exclusive 
prey  of  the  collector;  but  it  brought  little  relief  from 
Anglo-Saxon  persecution,  with  the  attendant  seizures 
of  tempting  claims  and  maltreatment,  exclusion  from 
camps  and  districts  and  not  infrequent  bloody  encoun- 
ters when  objections  were  made,"*  a  show  of  armed 
resistance  affording  an  excuse  for  even  more  liberal 
minded  men  to  regard  the  safety  of  the  community 
as  endangered  and  to  support  the  crusaders.  The 
French,  with  Latin  blood  and  sympathies,  suflfered  so 
severely  from  the  persecution  that  their  immigration 
was  much  reduced,  while  large  numbers  sought  relief 
by  departing,  notably  with  the  disastrous  expeditions  of 
Raousset-Boulbon."^  Native  Californians  found  so  lit- 
tle protection  in  their  citizenship  from  similar  outrages, 

Calaveras  $12,500,  Shasta  $3,500,  Mariposa  $7,500,  Sierra  $3,000,  Yul)a 
$ii.50a,  Plumas  $4,750,  Amailor  $3,850,  Stanislaus  $400,  Sau  Joaquiu  $500, 
Tulare  $500,  Merced  $1,000,  Fresno  $2,000.     Total  $125,300. 

"•  IcUers  would  occasionally  niisc  a  *  stake  *  l)y  a  fraudulent  double  levy  of 
tax,  after  tearing  up  the  exhibited  receipt.  For  notable  outrages,  see  CuL 
Cot/rifft  Feb.  18",  1S31;  AUn  Cal.,  Apr.  30,  June  18,  1851;  S(.ui.  Tnimcriyi^ 
Feb.  28,  May  15,  18.')1,  witli  mention  of  three  encounters,  half  a  score  of  killed, 
and  consequent  exodus  of  M(;xicans.  The  miners  at  Rough  and  Ready  in 
May  18.*)2  prohil)ited  foreigners  from  mining  in  the  district.  S.  F.  J/fraUi, 
May  21,  18o2.  In  Mariposa  both  French  and  Mexicans  were  driven  off  from 
a  Horics  of  valuable  claims,  but  the  French  consul  succeeded  in  reinstating 
Bome  of  theexpelled.  AU'iOti.,  May  12-14,  June  12-13,  July  1,  6,  11,  I.VIG,  22, 
18.32.  A  convention  met  in  Tuolumne  on  Sept.  ISth  to  consider  the  question. 
/</.,  Sept.  20,  28,  Oct.  18;  Caktvenis  Chronicle,  Sept.  1832;  iJrho  Par.,  July, 
Sept.  1S52;  Soimnt  Ileral'l,  Sept.,  Oct.  185(5.  At  Bi«lwell's  Rir  and  other 
places  it  was  resolve<l  not  to  register  claims  for  foreigners.  In  18.')3  Cahiveras 
county  was  marke<l  by  wide-.spread  expulsions,  witli  attendant  outrages  that 
roused  a  cry  of  indignation  throughout  Mexico.  SofioiriiJie,  Mar.  25,  Apr.  8, 
15,  1853,  etc.;  /?«vm^  ///V.  JiU.,  iv.  371;  Altai'nl.,  Apr.  20,  An;;.  21,  Oct.  2, 
Nov.  I,  1853;  March  18,  1854;  S.  F,  JhntUl,  Jan.  29,  1853;  S,  F.  W/ui/,  Jnu. 
29,  1853,  with  allusions  to  wjuatter  outrages,  ('ronica,  Dec.  20,  1854,  and  V(a 
Sonora,  Oct,  5,  1855,  etc.,  continued  to  deplore  tlie  iiis[>ano  ])ersecution.  Sac, 
U It  toil y  Apr.  9,  M.iy  7,  28,  July  28,  Aug.  11,  14,  Sept.  5,  1855,  h«is  allusitms 
to  Mexican  robber  depre<bitions  and  conseciuent  ill  feeling  in  Amador,  Cida- 
veras,  and  a<l joining  counties.  In  the  summer  of  18.'G  Mexicans  were  largely 
ex]»elled  from  Am.'ulor.  LI.,  June  20,  Dec.  KJ,  185(5;  S.  F,  Builefhi,  May  1, 
July  2,  Dec.  18,  1850;  Htnjt'.-i'  AwjdfH,  xviii.  101-3;  and  so  at  (Jreenwoo«l 
valley  ami  in  Mariposa.  In  Shasta  the  aherilT  had  to  bring  lire-arms  to  l)ear 
on  a  party  intent  upon  expelling  Chinese.  Jlari/srille  Ai>pi'al,  Aug.  24,  1SG7, 
brings  up  the  fate  of  the  rifles. 

•^As  related  in  the  chapU^r  on  filibustering.  Lambertie,  Toy.,  2  51-3,  and 
Auger.  Cai,  105-1.3,  instaiiee  several  marked  outrages.  They  acknowledge 
the  lack  of  unity  and  perseveran<M)  among  Fn>nch  ]>arties.  HoeAUaCaL,  Apr. 
2-^,  1851,  July  1853,  etc.,  for  outrages,  and  preceding  notes. 
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from  land  spoliation  and  other  injustice,'^  which  had 
moreover  reduced  a  large  proportion  to  poverty,  that 
plans  for  emigrating  to  Mexico  were  widely  enter- 
tained/^ In  the  mines  the  ill-will  turned  greatly  in  a 
new  direction  with  the  growing  influx  of  the  yet  more 
obnoxious  Chinese,  upon  whom  the  wrath  of  America 
gradually  concentrated/® 

'®0flScial8  of  their  race  were  treated  with  contempt,  from  which  many 
80ur;ht  to  save  themHclvcs  by  taking  sides  with  their  oi)prett.sor8.  PicOy  J>or., 
i.  I'Jl,  51)7-9.  Incautious  arrangements  with  lawyers,  gambling,  and  extrav- 
agant display  brought  about  the  ruin  of  a  lar^jje  proportion  of  weiilthy  fam- 
ilies. Ifoacfiit  Stat.,  MS.,  5-G;  Alta  CuL,  Aug.  10,  1851,  Aug.  5,  1853. 

"Iho  insecurity  in  Mexico  from  int^jrnal  wars,  Indian  raids,  and  arbi- 
trary othcials  aloiie  prevented  a  large  cxothis  in  response  to  the  invitations 
tendered  by  states  as  well  as  private  land-liolders.  F(>r  colony  schemes  and 
measures,  see  Viilkjo,  Doc.,  xxxvi.  189,  213;  IImL  Dor.  Oxi,  i.  5'20;  iii.  371-82; 
Sic.  Union,  Feb.  12,  1«55;  Snvuje,  Coll.,  MS.,  iii.  IS8;  Hist.  Nortft  Mcx.  SMt^A 
and  Tex.,  iL,  tliis  series,  especially  in  direction  of  Souora,  for  which  a  t>pecial 
colonization  society  was  fonned. 

'**A  man  whose  early  life  in  California  is  a  mosaic  of  such  experiences  as 
are  iu«lic:at<id  in  the  above  chapter,  is  Hon.  Peter  Dean  of  San  Fraiiri.-?oo. 
Born  in  England  Dec.  25,  1828,  he  came  to  theU.  S.  in  1829  with  liis  father's 
family,  his  ancestors  having  been  land-owners  from  the  Norman  period. 
Educated  in  New  England,  he  wiiue  to  California  June  13,  1849,  on  the 
second  trip  »)f  the  Om/o/i,  l>eing  one  of  12  forming  the  (Jas»i>ee  mining  co. 
After  some  exiKirimental  minina;,  the  company  estjibli>hed  a  lorry  aemss  tlie 
Tu(»luniuc  river,  and  afterwards  dug  a  can.il  U)  furnish  water  to  niiiuT.^, 
iicilluT  of  wliicli  made  their  fortunes  owing  to  aoeidents.  In  the  tall  of 
ISol  Dean  n;turned  to  San  Franci.Mo,  and  in  crnnpany  with  Samuel  J^ukxiu 
Mont  ti»  Ort.'-on  in  a  seliooner,  Mliicli  was  lnuiletl  witli  lumber  an-l  live 
Ft.nelv  for  I'tu-llanil.  Atter  gottinij  to  sea,  a  !«i»utheast  storm  disabUii  tl.e 
ves>i-l,  Mhii'h  was  drive!!  up  the  coa-it,  but  tinally  foun«l  its  May  intti  I'f.ni'.s 
inlet  un  tlie  inainlautj  ea.-«t«>l  (.^>ue«?n  C'liarlotte  islaml.  wlu.-rethey  were  ditained 
4.S  day-.,  the  crew  suU«'ring  many  hardship-;.  aiUTMhicli  the  ve.--ol  m  a.i 
M'orked  b:i«:k  t«>  Tuget  hound,  and  l><.ari  went  by  land  to  the  (.'ohnnhia 
rive-r,  where  he  t<-«'k  i>a.~>.a;^i.'  (»n  the  steanl■^hip  (.''/tVo/i^/*/ for  Sau  Franei.-eo. 
After  nunmg,  tradiie^  in  eaule  in  lilalm,  and  various  undm-takings  in  many 
daees,  he  ^^'t.lled  in  >an  Fran(i>eo  in  l^i'O.  Thrnughnut  the  Mar  perii»d 
le  was  iin  <irdent  unionist.  In  l.STl  he  Mas  eleeteil  <lireetor  of  the  I'l^neer 
S'.K'iety.  In  \S~t\\  he  Ma.->  tleeted  school  direeti  r;  and  al>o  Ma.^cho:>en  viee- 
pre>ident  ot  the  Pioneer  .soeiety.  In  lS7o  and  \b~i\  \\v  Mas  aeting  jire.-iilt  nt. 
ami  in  1S77  Mas  th'i.ud  pre-:ident.  His  juditirs  in  ISTo  M'as  in«le['en«ie!it. 
he  lieiuLC  a  mendter  ot"  thfi  Dolly  Varden  eon\enl  i»tn.  In  1877  he  Ma.«.  tleeted 
to  the  st.ile  fteriutt-  and  deieuiled  the  ^ehi>ol  system  of  San  Franei.~co 
aguMi-t  atlaeks  tVoiii  its  enemies.  He  Mas  in  tlie  state  eonvention  <»t  tiio 
rejMiM  .an  party  in  1^7^>.  lie  f)[i]tosi.'d  tlu'  uidimited  coinage  ot  silver, 
auij  ui;_^rd  upt>n  eonj:rr«'ss  the  ]>oliey  t>t  governmental  e<tnlrol  of  thetrauseou- 
tin-intal  railway-:  endeavoretl  to  divide  tlie.  burden  of  the  Mater-tax 
betwern  the  rate  ]Kiy«i- and  properiy-»>\\  ner;  op}to>ed  (.'hinese  immigration, 
and  labored  f..r  tlK-  purity  <»l  tiie  ballot,  and  the  riiristration  of  V(»ters. 
Mr  hi  an  has  aNo  been  proni'uent  in  eonnnercial  atlairs.  He  Mas  eleeted 
ire-id»  lit  t«>  elo.ie.  up  the  hu^iiw.-s  nt"  the  Ma^oii!*'  bank  and  Men-hant's 
'Aihan;;e  bank;  and  is  (JSSSj  jn-rviiUnt  of  the  Siirra  lundxT  e«»nipany 
and  Indth  other  oliieial  po>5itiuns;  hesides  attending  to  an  extensive  pri\ate 
l)U.-iiie.>s. 
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CHAPTEE  XVL 

MINING  METHODS. 

1848-1856. 

Primitive  Mining  Machinery — Improved  Means  for  Pck)R  UicaiNfia — 
C'alifornlv  Inventions — Tom,  Sluick,  Fujiviinc — HvDKArLic  Mining 
— I)iTCUE8,  Shafts,  and  Tunnels— Qiautz  Minin(J — The  Fii:st  Mills 
— Excitement,  Failure,  and  Revival — Improved  Ma<'iiinery — Co- 
operation—Yield— AVERAOE  G^UNS — CoST  OF  GoLD — EviL  AND  BeNE- 

Fioi.Ai  Effecw  of  Mining. 

Rich  surface  deposits  and  few  participants  did  not 
tend  to  advance  mining  methods;  but  as  the  easily 
worked  alluvia  became  scarcer,  and  the  number  of 
iniiKTS  increased,  attention  was  turned  to  K^ss  remu- 
nerative auriferous  strata,  to  be  found,  not  alont;  in  the 
>]. allow  river  l:)ar  and  <^ulcli  di:j:'^in<::s  which  so  far  had 
bron  morely  skimmed,  but  extending  throu^li  bmches 
al;ove  tlie  level  of  the  streams  an<l  ravine  hollows,  and 
through  fiats  and  gravel  hills,  the  (!eposits  of  ancient 
rivers.  With  these  were  connected  rich  beds  ditlicult 
of  aecess,  as  in  the  bottom  of  rivers,  or  at  aiijreat  depth 
LuMieath  layers  of  soil  of  little  or  no  value.  All  of 
which  recjuin^d  a  combination  of  hands  and  capital,  for 
removin!>'  barren  surf  lee,  sinkini;  shafts,  and  drivincr 
tunnels,  and  for  machinery  with  which  to  ])erform  this 
wasteful  work  in  the  most  expeditious  maimer,  and  to 
better  extract  a  coni[)ensating  amount  of  gold. 

Xumbersofexperimentswere  introduced  by  thought- 
ful immigrants,  but  nearly  all  devised  without  ])ractical 
knowledge,  and  utterly  useless.^     Many  excellent  ideas 

^  I:ist-iiio<»  i]\(i  cir.iibroiis  ;i;j<l  (.:n:nplic;it«.;(l  siev<;s,  al«inl)ic.s.  wrishtM's,  ami 
digcater.i  laeutioned  i:i  BururU's  A'rr-.,   MS.,  ii.  42-r>;  Plarn'  7V,;...n,  .\!:iy  20, 
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were,  however,  obtained  from  men  conversant  with 
the  methods  of  other  countries,  and  these  suggestions 
assisted  in  unfolding  one  method  after  another.  In 
1850  the  long-torn  began  to  supplant  the  cradle,  of 
which  it  formed"  practically  an  extension,  with  a  capa- 
city fivefold  and  upward  greater.*  Complementary  to 
it  was  the  quicksilver  machine  for  saving  fine  gold.' 
Both  were  replaced  within  two  or  three  years  by  the 
more  efiective  and  permanent  sluice,^  an  extension  of 

1849;  Sioan'a  Trip,  48-9;  CaL  Pioneen,  na  49;  Sim^9tm'$  €Md  Minefy  7<-8; 
Au^,  CaL,  8-9;  8ae.  Bee,  Jan,  16,  1874;  Overland,  ziiL  274-85;  which  drew 
ridicule  upon  the  owners,  and  were  oast  aside  often  without  tnaL  The  ex- 
pressman Gregory  brought  out  diving  suits  for  which  he  was  ofifored  700  per 
cent  profit  beiore  trial,  and  Degroot*s  diving  bell  raised  hopes  in  many  breasts; 
but  they  proved  worthless. 

*An  inclined,  stationary  wooden  troueh  or  box  from  10  to  30  feet  in 
leugth,  1^  ft  in  width  at  the  upper  end,  and  widening  at  the  lower  end,  where 
perforated  sheets  of  iron  are  let  into  the  bottom,  under  which  is  placed  a 
shallow  flat  rifile-box,  four  or  five  feet  lon£^,  with  cross-bars  to  catch  the  run- 
ning gold.  Such  bars  are  sometimes  nailed  also  across  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
box  to  assist  in  catching  the  goUL  Dirt  is  shovelled  into  the  U]^per  end  oy 
one  or  more  men,  and  upon  it  plays  a  continuous  stream  brought  m  hose  from 
the  dam  above.  Other  men  below  assist  in  dissolving  the  dirt  by  stirring  it 
with  shovels  or  forks,  and  in  removing  graveL  The  pudiUing  box  obtained 
favor  where  water  was  scanty  and  the  clav  toush.  It  was  a  Imx  about  6  feet 
square  wherein  the  dirt  could  be  stirred  in  uie  same  water  for  some  time, 
with  a  rake,  and  frcquoutly  with  animal  power.  By  removing  a  plug  a  few 
inches  from  tlie  bottom,  the  slimy  matter  could  1>e  run  ofif  and  fresh  water 
introduced.  The  box  has  been  more  widely  adopted  in  Australia.  Both  of 
these  machines  existed  in  cruder  forms  in  (icorgia  and  elsewhere.  See  AuMctVa 
Gohl  Seeker,  86-7;  Zerrenorer,  Avlietuivj^  51,  for  similar  apparatus.  Crosby, 
Stat.,  MS.,  21,  refers  to  toms  in  May  1849,  apparently. 

'  Which  tlio  simple  cross-bars  failed  to  catcli.  It  was  a  long  rocker  with 
perforated  iron  top  throughout,  above  the  rifilo-box,  above  each  of  whose  bars 
some  quicksilver  was  placed  to  absorb  the  gold,  which  was  regained  by  squeez- 
ing the  mercury  tlirough  buckskin  and  retorting  tho  amalgam.  The  cradle 
has  1>een  described  in  the  previous  chapter  on  earliest  mining  methods.  The 
quicksilver  machine  was  introduced  from  the  ea.stem  states  in  1849,  ^-400  lbs 
in  weight,  an<l  costing  $l,000-§  1,200,  as  dcscril)ed  in  Placer  Times,  Oct.  20, 
18^*9;  but  by  ISilO  they  were  reduced  in  M'eight  and  price  from  three  to  six 
fold.  Tlie  introiluction  and  improvement  are  ascril>ed  to  C.  Bruce,  who  re- 
sided in  Mariposji  in  1873.  Mort/i<mlle  Ajfjjeal,  Jan.  10,  1873;  Sac.  Tnittscript, 
May  29,  ISoU;  Placer  Times,  Apr.  13,  1800. 

*  Either  may  be  several  hundred  feet  long.  When  of  board  it  is  made  in 
sections  for  ready  litting  and  removal.  Small  sluices  re<iuire  from  half  a 
dozen  to  a  score  of  men.  Large  ones  demand  preliminary  hydrfaulic  o]>er- 
ations  for  bringing  <lirt  and  a  little  river  of  water,  which  obviate  much  manual 
labor.  Tlie  wear  of  timber  for  the  boxes,  tlie  bottom  of  which  has  often  to 
be  renewetl  every  20  days,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  under-current  sluice, 
wherein  ii'on  bars  and  <louble  channels  separate  the  coarse  debris  from  the 
finer,  and  allows  a  more  gentle  and  prolonged  current  to  save  more  gold. 
The  costly  timber  is  wholly  or  i>artly  saved  by  ditch  sluices,  such  as  the  rock 
sluice,  wherein  the  bottom  is  formed  of  lenticular  rolled  pebbles  or  cobble- 
stones overlapping  each  other  in  regular  order.  One  form  of  this  is  the  tail 
sluice,  generally  laid  in  the  bed  of  a  creek  with  larger  stones,  for  wasliing  the 
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the  torn,  and  either  coDstructed  of  boards,  or  as  a  sun- 
pie  inchned  ditch,  with  rocks  instead  of  wooden  riffles 
for  retaining  the  gold.  Operations  on  river  bars  soon 
led  to  explorations  of  the  oed  itself,  to  which  end  the 
stream  was  turned  into  artificial  channels  to  lay  bare 
the  bottom/  The  cost  and  risk  of  deviating  the  river 
course  caused  the  introduction  of  dredgers  with  fair 
success/  Along  the  northern  coasts  of  California  the 
auriferous  bluffs,  worn  away  by  the  surf,  deposit  very 
fine  gold  in  the  beach  sand,  which  is  carried  away  on 
mule-back  and  washed  at  the  nearest  stream. 

To  the  sluice  and  its  coordinates  are  due  the  im- 
mense increase  in  the  production  of  gold  during  the 
early  mining  period;  for  without  their  aid  the  industry 

escaped  tailinffs  of  other  alnioes.  Tunnels  are  sometimes  ont  to  obtain  an 
oatlet  for  wasning,  whence  the  term  sluice  tnmiels.  The  ground  sluice  is 
nsed  for  rapid  descents,  and  as  it  can  cut  its  own  channels  it  is  often  applied 
for  opening  railroad  cuts,  etc  Booming  is  to  discharge  an  entire  resenroir 
upon  a  mass  of  dirt.  The  grade  of  the  ordinary  sluice  ranges  from  2  to  20 
inches  for  every  12  feet.  The  upper  part  may  preferably  be  steeper  to  pro- 
mote the  disintegration  of  debns;  the  lower  part  must  be  gentler  in  descent 
to  prevent  the  fine  gold  from  being  washed  away.  Tlie  rock  sluice  not  only 
saves  more  gold  than  board  sluices,  but  it  offers  less  facility  for  robbers,  and 
requires  less  frequent  cleanings  up.  Quicksilver  is  used  in  proportion  to  fine- 
nei»s  of  the  goUl,  frecjuently  in  the  cheaper  connection  of  amalgamated  copper 
plates.  Nevada  county  claims  the  credit  of  first  using  the  tom,  grizzly  (in 
connection  with  under*current  sluices),  and  sluice.  Nevada  Co,  Directory ,  18G7, 
61-2.  Pliny,  in  his  NaL  Hiaiory,  Del  Mar,  Prec.  Metals,  286,  Austed,  CkM 
Seeker  and  Mimng  in  Pac.,  115,  129-33,  show  that  sluices  and  liydraulic  wash- 
ing were  known  to  Romans,  Brazilians,  and  others.  Others  ooint  to  board 
sluices  in  N.  Carolina  in  1840.  W.  El  well  constructed  one  at  isevaila  City  in 
the  spring  of  1850;  but  some  incline  to  credit  Mr  Elddy.  Mr  Eddy  in  credited 
with  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  sluice  method  in  California,  by  using  a 
trough  to  carry  the  dirt  and  water  from  his  claim,  across  that  of  a  quarrel- 
some neighbor,  to  the  rocker  below.  The  cleats  or  bars  in  the  trough  caught 
the  gold,  leaving  none  for  his  rocker  to  wash.  Blake,  Minimj  Mttchinery,  9, 
instances  a  tail  sluice  5,500  feet  long  at  Dutcli  Flat,  which  cost  $55,000,  an<l 
took  4  years  to  construct.  The  best  account  of  sluices  is  given  in  Bowie's 
HydratiUc  Mining,  218  et  seq. 

^The  water  is  turned  by  wing  dams  into  flumes,  which  are  usually  cheaper 
than  ditches,  owing  to  tlie  rocky  character  of  the  banks.  The  flume  current 
supplies  water  for  sluicing  and  power  to  pump  tlie  bed.  Bowlders  are  lifted 
by  aerricks.  At  times  the  stream  is  conhne<l  to  one  half  of  the  bed  wliile  the 
other  is  worked.  The  absence  of  heavy  rains  between  May  and  Deceml>er 
permit  such  operations.  Placer  Times,  July  20,1849,  refers  to  several  fluming 
enterprises  on  the  American  forks  thus  early;  also  Deans  SUU.,  M8.,  4-5. 

*The  steam  dredger  PhmtnLc,  of  the  Yuba  Dredging  Co.,  in  Jan.  1851,  was 
highly  commended  for  its  success.  The  buckets  discharged  the  dirt  into  liuge 
rocker  riffles.  Pac,  Neirs,  Oct.  19,  1850;  Sac.  Transcript,  Sept.  30,  1850;  Feb. 
1,  14,  1851;  S.  F,  Pirayune,  Nov.  27,  1850;  Moore,  Pioneer,  MS.,  11-12,  re- 
fers  to  success  and  failure  in  dredging;  also  Comstock^  Viij,,  MS.,  36. 
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"'uuld  have  failed  to  provide  remunerative  einploy- 
snt  for  more  than  a  small  pro])ortion  of  the  mining 
-ce,  as  shown  iiy  the  rapid  deviation  of  poorer  labor- 
era  to  otiier  pursuits  after  1852,     Thu  s^uiiiL;  i.fii.'fted 
the  rocker,  as  compared  with  the  pan,  was  aboot 
iirfold.     The  torn  gained  an  equal  advance  upoa  the 
rocker,  and  the  sluice  was  found  to  be  three  times 
cheaper  than  the  torn/  for  about  35  cents  per  cubic 
yard  of  mining  dirt.    Even  this  price,  however,  was  too 
heavy  to  permit  the  mining  of  the  largest  auriferous 
deposits,  m  the  gravelly  banks  and  hills,  which  had 
moreover  to  be  removed  before  richer  underlying  strata 
could  be  profitably  worked.     The  sluice  process  per- 
mitted them  to  he  cheaply  washed,  so  that  in  the  ex- 
cavation or  removal  lay  the  chief  cost.     To  this  end 
was  invented  in  1853  tiie  hydraulic  process,^  to  under- 

*The  calouUticaiB  of  L«ar,  Product.  Mitaax  CaL,  on  tk  hui»  of  20  tniua 
p*r  day  for  wusb,  nude  the  puk  procesa  coat  75  fr.  per  cabio  metre  of  gravel; 
by  the  rocker  SO  ti,,  by  tomS  fr.,  by  alnioe  1. 71  fr.,  and  by  hydnnlto  proem 
0.28  tr. 

'  A  Frenchman  named  Chabot,  in  April  1862,  nseiV  a  hose  without  nonle 
npon  his  claim  at  Buckeye  Hill,  Nevada  co.,  to  sluice  avay  the  gravel  which 
bad  been  loosened  by  the  pick,  A  aiiniLv  method  ia  said  to  have  lieen  used 
at  Yankee  Jim's  in  the  aanis  spring.  The  idea  was  applied  a  year  lat«r  by 
E.  E.  MattesoQ,  from  Sterling,  Conn.,  with  improved  pressure  to  wash  down 
the  bank  itself,  and  bo  save  the  costly  pick  and  shovel  work.  Ho  boou  found 
that  the  nozzled  hoae  could  do  the  work  of  a  larae  force  of  men  at  small  coat. 
A'eva/lu  Co.  Dirrctory,  I8G7,  32-3,  67;  HiiUll'g  Miniiuj,  22,  144.  Hydraulics 
flrat  used  at  American  Hill,  Nevada  City,  says  Hitl.  Nep.  Co.,  197.  One  of 
tiie  best  improvemcutB  on  tbe  pipe,  etc.,  was  suaKest«d  by  Mucy  and  others  oF 
the  same  county.  Matteaoa'a  pcrlabablo  canvaa  noae,  strengthened  by  netting 
and  ro[)e,  and  with  wooden  nozzle,  was  speedily  replaced  by  shoet-iron  pipes, 
uid  these  by  wroaght-iron  pipes,  with  goose-neck  and  other  nozzles.  The 
wide  application  of  the  method  without  due  proportion  of  plant  to  claims 
canned  disappointment  in  many  directions,  with  a  consequent  abatement  of 
use,  but  wiUi  greater  eiperience,  combination,  and  improvements,  tlie  re- 
vival became  extensive.  The  main  effort  was  now  to  obtam  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  with  pressure  increased  from  30  or  40  foot  to  200  or  400.  To 
this  end  special  companies  undertake  to  construct  reservoirs,  or  to  bring  water 
from  distant  rivers.  The  fall  ranged  from  6  to  25  feet  per  mile,  the  best 
grade  being  13  feet.  Wooden  flumes  were  in  time  largely  replaced  by  the 
^a  fragile  iron  tubes,  with  inverted  siphons  and  other  savinu  appliancet; 
yet  ditches  proved  the  most  lasting,  needing  also  lass  repair.  The  water  ia 
Bold  per  inch;  that  is,  the  amount  escaping  through  an  opening  one  inch 
square,  yet  the  volume  varies  with  presaure.  For  detailed  accounts  of  hy- 
draulic apparatus,  methods,  and  cost,  see  the  Refort  of  the  conimiaaioner  of 
mining  statistics;  Boick'e  Hydraulic  Miiawj;  Blale't  JUiniiig  M/u-hinery,  etc 
Blasting  assisted  in  loosening  the  more  pocked  strata.  Care  luul  to  Iw  taken 
for  obtaining  a  sufficient  dumping-place  for  the  vast  debris,  to  which  end 
tunnels  and  other  outlets  were  at  times  required. 
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mine  and  wash  down  banks  by  directing  against  it  a 
stream  of  water  through  a  pipe,  under  great  pressure. 
The  same  stream  did  the  work  of  a  host  of  pickmen 
and  shovellers,  and  supplied  the  washing  sluice;  so 
that  in  course  of  time,  with  cheaper  labor  and  machin- 
ery, the  cost  of  extracting  gold  from  a  cubic  yard  of 
gravel  was  reduced  as  low  as  half  a  cent,  while  the 
cost  under  the  old  rocker  system  of  1848-9  is  estimated 
at  several  dollars.  After  many  checks  from  lack  of 
experience  the  hydraulic  system  acquired  here  a  greater 
expansion  than  m  any  other  county,  owing  to  the  vast 
area  of  the  gravel  beds,  and  the  natural  drainage  pro- 
vided by  the  Sierra  Nevada  slopes ;  but  an  immense 
preliminary  outlay  was  required  in  bringing  water 
through  flumes,  ditches,'  and  tunnels,  sometimes  for 

*The  official  report  for  1855  gives  the  following  list  of  canal  ditches  and 
bnCnches: 

CountlM.  Ho.  of  Canals.      No.  of  Mllei.  Value. 

Amador 30  356  $140,000 

Bntte 16  287  347,000 

Calaveras  17  325  497,500 

El  Dorado 20  610  935,000 

Humboldt 60  60  100,000 

Klamath 6  130  150,000 

Mariposa 8  150  180,000 

Nevada     44  682  1,123,000 

Plumas 2  65  100,000 

Placer 29  498  649,400 

Sacramento 4  29  54,800 

Shasta 5  89  109,000 

Siskiyou 1  80  84,000 

Sierra 79  310  330,000 

Trinity ,....10  278  228.500 

Tuolumne ,....18  285  447,500 

Yuba 8  360  560,000 

Total 303  4,493  |6,341,700 

In  year  1854 1,164  $2,294,000 

Increase  in  one  year 3,429  $4,047,700 

In  addition  to  the  above,  112  canals  and  ditches  have  been  commenced, 
and  will  probably  be  completed  within  the  next  year.  Amongst  them  is  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountain  Canal — an  immense  work — ten  feet  at  the  bottom, 
fourteen  at  the  top,  and  designed  with  branches,  to  extend  over  about  150 
miles.  The  above  report  is  not  perfect,  but  better  than  that  for  1856.  Com- 
pare CaL  Jour.  As^.,  1866,  p.  26;  hi,  1857,  ap.  4,  p.  28-32;  /</.,  1855,  p.  41- 
2,  etc.     Also  preceding  notes,  and  later  account  in  my  next  vol. 

The  first  noteworthy  ditch  is  ascribed  to  Coyote  Hill,  from  Mosquito 
Creek,  Nev.  co.,  in  1850,  when  two  or  three  more  were  constructed  in  the 
same  county,  as  already  pointed  out  under  this  district.  Tlie  claim  is  con- 
finned  in  the  main  by  ooc.  Transcript^  which  on  Feb.  14,  1851,  points  out 
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Beveral  score  of  miles,  through  moantaine,  over  deep 
ravines,  and  along  precipitous  cliffs,  by  means  of  lofty 
aqueducts  hung  sometimes  by  iron  brackets;  large 
reservoirs  had  also  to  be  provided,  and  outlets  and 
extensive  places  of  deposit  at  a  lower  elevation  for 
the  washed  debris. 
I  Deep,  timbered  shafts  were  not  common  in  placer 
mining,  for  the  pay  dirt  was  seldom  profitable  enough 
to  cover  the  expense,  but  for  prospecting  hills  they 
proved  of  value  in  determining  the  advisability  and 
direction  of  a  tunnel,  which  by  permitting  easy  drift- 
ing, and  offering  a  slight  incline  for  draint^  and  use 
of  tramways,  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  extracting 
dirt" 

This  system  became  more  identified  with  quartz 
operations,  which  already  in  1849  b^ran  to  be  regarded 
as  a  future  main  branch  of  mining.  Explorations  soon 
justified  the  l>elief  by  revealing  the  mother  vein,  which 
with  its  breadth  of  easily  worked  pay  rock  promised 
stability,  while  the  outlying  parallel  veins,  in  harder 

that  (wo  cuiols  of  9  and  6  nulea  were  already  bringing  water  at  Ncnula,  the 
first  o£  the  1,000  loug-toma  kept  busy  thereby  paying  ?16  per  clay,  an<l  the 
lait  in  order  SI,  far  the  mnddy  residue.  On  May  15,  IS^I,  it  adds  that 
the  'first  canal  experiment'  was  made  near  Neva<la  by  bringing  Rock  Cresk 
waters;  followed  by  a  Deer  Croek  conduit,  a  tbird  canal  from  Deer  Creek, 
parallel  to  the  first  being  nearly  ready.  Several  other  projects  had  beeo 
started.  See  also  June  15,  1851.  Gnw»  V/tl.  Dirrrtory,  1856,  10-12,  allndea 
to  the  canal  from  Deer  Creek  to  Rough  and  Ready,  began  in  Aug.  1S50,  as 
the  first  cQterpriae  '  on  a  laree  scale.'  Coloma'a  claim  to  the  first  ditch,  of  eix 
mites,  ia  supported  in  Hi>l.  El  Dorado  Co.,  177,  anil  that  of  Yankee  Jim's,  in 
1851,  by  /*(iicer  Co.  Dtreetory,  1861,  13,  and  by  San  Andrciu  Indfpai'ltut, 
which  attributes  it  to  18o0.  h\na  HUl  Patriot  denies  this,  but  PhrermlU  Oh- 
trrcer  aSirnis.  Some  of  these  ditches  could  with  the  aid  of  natural  channels, 
easy  ground,  etc,  be  constructed  for  as  low  a  rat«  aa  ?200  per  mile,  but  aj  a 
rule  the  expense  was  not  under  81.000  per  mile,  and  often  much  more,  espe- 
cially when  bridges  and  tunnels  were  required.  On  the  Yuba,  water  wai 
pumped  from  the  river  by  means  of  wheels  attached  to  barges  which  were 
moored  in  the  strongest  current.  S.  F.  SvlUtin,  June  13,  1856.  Tlie  Eureka 
Lake  Ditch  was  75  miles  long,  with  190  miles  of  branches,  costinc  nearly  a 
million,  and  yielding  a  weeUy  revenue  of  (8,000.  Sac.  Union,  of  Nov.  15. 
1854,  speaks  of  a  flume  over  3,000  feet  long  on  Feather  River. 

"This  method  had  its  beginning  in  California  in  the  ' coyote ' burrowing 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  in  following  gravel  deposits  under  river  banks.  It  did 
not  assume  the  rank  of  a  distinct  liranch  nntil  18!)2,  when  ancient  river  chan- 
nels began  to  attract  attention.  Fully  half  of  the  early  attempts  resulted  in 
failure,  owing  to  miacalcnlations  and  insafficicnt  adjancta,  hot  the  experience 
proveil  of  v^ne.  The  firat  extensive  drift  mininc  was  Ivgun  in  1852  at  For- 
eat  Hill,  Nev.  J.  McOillivray  had  however  in  1S51  drifted  a  claim  at  Brown 
B«r  on  tha  Middle  Fork  of  the  American. 
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casing,  presented  more  hazardous  prospects  of  speedy 
profitis  in  their  narrower  and  richer  but  also  more 
unevenly  distributed  deposits.  The  first  quartz  vein 
was  discovered  in  Mariposa  in  1849,"  which  was 
quickly  followed  by  other  developments  along  the  gold 
belt,  and  in  1850  the  first  mill  was  planted  at  Grass 
Valley." 

Preoccupied  with  remunerative  and  ready  placers 
few  among  the  gold-seekers  had  so  far  taken  an  inter- 
est in  the  new  branch ;  but  now,  with  the  organization 

"  On  Fr^ant's  grant,  the  reddiah  samples  yielding  two  onnoes  to  every 
25  poonda,  as  Ta>;lor  testifies  in  Eldorado,  L  110^11.  Among  those  who 
became  interested  in  tlie  branch  was  G.  W.  Wright,  who  spent  the  summer 
of  1S49  in  explorinff  the  gold  region  for  quartz,  '  and  his  experiments  have 
proved  so  wonderful  as  almoet  to  challenge  credulity,'  writes  BufiPnm  at  the 
tiuae  in  his  Sic  Months,  109.  Comparing  uie  quaHtv  with  Georgia  ore,  which 
paid  well  at  12^  cents  per  bushel  of  rock,  it  was  found  that  uie  California 
Quartz  would  yield  975  per  bushel;  so  that  a  mill  might  readilv  crush  $100,000 
oaily.  According  to  Bean,  Nevada  Directory,  1867,  48,  the  nrst  quartz  loca- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Butte  co.,  near  Oroville.  Pac  News,  May  23, 1850,  reports 
large  quartz  discoveries  on  Yuba  and  Feather  rivers,  yielding  $14  to  two 
ounces  of  quartz. 

^'  The  nrst,  a  '  periphery '  from  the  eastern  states,  is  ascribed  to  Witten- 
bach,  who  after  working  vainly  on  mica,  on  American  Kiver  in  1849,  set  it 
up  at  Grass  Valley  in  the  following  year  for  Wright.  Rw^h,  1-2;  OiL  Miftc. 
liist.  Pap,,  doc.  34.  Bean  agrees  with  this.  The  second  was  an  8-stamp 
'  Stockton '  mill,  with  an  engine  of  16-horse  power,  brought  across  tlie  Isth- 
mus, and  also  erected  by  Wittenbach  for  Wnght  of  PhiL  Rush  harl  10  tons 
crushed  at  a  cost  of  $40  per  ton,  while  the  yield  was  only  $397.  Ih.  JlisL 
Nevada  Co.,  187,  calls  this  the  first,  and  dates  the  erection  early  in  1851. 
Hawlev,  SUit.,  MS.,  9,  calls  King  the  first  builder  of  quartz-mills,  first 
erected  at  Grass  Valley,  and  his  testimony  is  good,  for  he  owned  a  mill  in 
Mariposa  late  in  1850.  Marvpona  Onz.,  Jan.  1"^  1873,  claims  the  first  mills 
for  its  county,  and  states  that  J.  Duff,  residing  there  in  1873,  erected  the 
first  quartz-mill,  including  a  small  engine,  in  August  1849,  close  to  Mariposa. 
It  was  known  as  the  Palmer,  Cook,  Sc  Cu.'s  muL  Another  was  erected  in 
June  1850  on  Stockton  Creek,  for  Com.  Stockton.  A  third,  brought  out  by 
Capt.  Howard,  dates  about  the  same  time.  J.  F.  Johnson  put  up  two  mills 
in  1850.  Sac.  Tratiscript,  June  29,  1850,  refers  to  Brockwav  going  east  to  ob- 
tain machinery.  Alta  CnL,  Feb.  13, 18G9,  refers  the  a1)ove  Palmer  &  Cook  mill 
from  PhiL  erected  by  C.  Walker,  to  Sept.  1850,  while  still  calling  it  the  first; 
the  second  is  ascril^d  to  K  F.  Beale,  later  U.  S.  surveyor-gen.  Marip.  Oaz., 
Feb.  26,  18C9;  National,  March  28, 1868.  Pac  Nem,  Au^.  27, 1850,  alludes  to 
a  party  leaving  Stockton  with  machinery  for  a  quartz  vem.  This  may  be  for 
the  mill  either  of  Wittenbach  or  Palmer,  Cook,  &  Co.  'Till  now  the  pulver- 
izing of  quartz  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  southern  dig^ngs,' 
says  Sac,  Transcript,  Nov.  14,  1850.  Matthewson,  Stat,,  MS.,  S-9,  nvTites  of 
of  his  own  fruitless  efforts  with  mills;  and  so  does  Hawley,  Stat.,  MS.,  8-9, 
who  erected  a  mill  on  Sax  ton  Creek,  Alariposa,  end  of  1850,  and  crushed  ore 
at  $150  per  ton,  so  that  the  rich  yieLl  of  over  ClOO  per  ton  failed  to  pay.  CaL 
Courier,  Aug.  26,  1850.  By  Feb.  1851  there  were  tnree  comx)anies  at  Nevada 
operating  quartz  machinery.  Sac,  Tmnscripiy  Feb.  1,  14,  28,  March  14,  1851. 
Placer  Times,  Oct.  23,  1851,  gives  a  list  of  mills. 
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of  companies,^  the  air  became  filled  with  wild  rumorcL 
Assay  upon  assay  demonstrated  that  California  ore 
was  ten  to  a  hundred  fold  richer  than  well-paying 
lodes  abroad  y  and  exploration  revealed  that  auriferous 
rock  existed  throughout  the  state.  Here,  then,  lay 
an  inexhaustible  wealth,  and  one  which  eclipsed  the 
famed  placers.  Owners  of  ledges  regarded  their  for- 
tunes as  assured,  and  reluctantly  yielded  a  share  to 
the  clamoring  mass  of  buyers,  chiefly  to  obtain  funds 
for  machinery,  vast  sums  being  spent  upon  plants. 
When  the  practical  test  came,  it  was  found  that  rock 
assaying  20  or  30  cents  to  the  pound  would  yield  two 
or  three  cents  only,  and  that  the  reduction  cost  from 
$40  to  $150  per  ton,  when  it  should  have  been  eflected 
for  $6  to  $15. 

The  chief  trouble  was  inexperience  in  saving  the 
gold,  and  in  the  deceptive  nature  of  the  ore ;  for  the 
rich  pockets  which  had  led  to  the  erection  of  costly 
mills  were  foimd  to  be  contained  in  the  least  promis- 
ing veins.  Hundreds  were  ruined.  A  reaction  set  in. 
Quartz  mining  fell  into  disrepute,  and  mills  were  left 
to  decay/*  A  few  prudent  men,  and  those  with  very 
rich  ledges,  persevered,  however,  aided  by  arastras 
and  other  simple,  inexpensive  machinery.  Their  suc- 
cess spread  valuable  lessons,  which  with  1853  led  to  a 
revival  of  confidence,  and  two  years  later  saw  three- 
score mills  in  operation,  producing  over  $4,000,000." 

"The  first  regular  quartz  mining  co.  was  the  Merced,  including  J.  C. 
Palmer,  prest,  Motfat,  the  assayer,  Butler  King,  and  otliers.  Mtinpoea  Gnz,, 
Jan.  17,  1873.  Tlie  Los  Angeles  Mining  Co.  organizeil  about  the  same  time 
to  tear  asunder  the  bowels  of  a  gold  mount.  200  miles  s.  E.  of  Los  Angeles. 
Its  shares  were  otfered  at  auction  Aug.  27,  1850,  which  was  probably  the  first 
public  sale  of  mining  stock  in  Cal.  Some  10  or  12  sets  of  machinery  had  been 
ordered  l)y  different  cos.  in  Grass  Valley  before  the  spring  of  1851.  Sac, 
Tratutcriptt  March  14,  1851.  Companies  were  forming  in  London.  Ew.  Jour,, 
May  25,  1 852.  'i  lie  first  incorporated  mining  company  of  Cal.  was  the  Bos- 
ton Bar  C^.  of  1850.  Hist,  El  Dorwio  Co.,  35. 

**The  erection  of  machinery  ere  the  vein  had  been  sufficiently  opened  and 
tested  was  a  mistake  oft  rei)eated.  Others  sank  costly  shafts  without  due 
surface  indication,  or  drifted  from  *  chimneys'  into  barren  ground,  or  trusted 
to  unskilled  superintendents. 

^^  The  official  returns  not  quite  complete  mention  59  mills,  crushing  222,- 
000  tons  and  yielding  $4,082,100.  Cal.  Jour.  Ass.,  1850,  p.  20;  Id.,  1857,  ap. 
4,  p.  28  et  seq. ,  less  complete.  Over  a  dozen  more  mills  were  begun  before 
the  close  of  1855.     This  compares  well  with  1853-4,  but  not  with  that  of 
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Machinery  was  now  turned  to  better  use,  and  Cali-. 
fornia  added  several  new  processes  and  improvements, 
with  which  to  advance  the  industry/^ 

Quartz  mining  belongs  less  to  the  present  period 
than  the  exploitation  of  placers,  in  which  progress  has 
been  as  rapid  and  extensive  as  the  transformation  of 
the  Pacific  wilderness  into  a  populous  and  flourishing 
state,  and  the  progress  is  due,  not  alone  to  the  vastness 

1852.  U*  8.  Census^  I860,  p.  985,  which  enumerates  108  milb,  and  a  capital 
of  $5,876,000  invested  in  quarts  mining,  mostly  wasted.  Sac  (jnknj  March  6, 
1855,  gives  a  list  of  53  quartz  companies,  ruffing  began  again,  Nevada^ 
Jour.,  Feb.  29,  1856,  as  it  had  been  m  1850-1.  Pac  News,  Oct.  24,  Nov.  15, 
1850.  In  1857  a  quartz  convention  met,  which  did  good  service  in  promoting 
the  branch.  8,  F\  Bulletin,  June  17,  1857,  etc.  See,  further,  C(U,  Courier, 
Nov.  25,  1850;  BorihwU-k's  Col,,  189,  244,  324;  HunVs  Mag.,  xxvii.  382-3, 
445-50;  AUa  Cal,  Aug.  25,  Oct  28,  1852;  June  16,  1853;  Aug.  16,  1854;  July 
16,  1855;  Feb.  9-24,  1856,  etc.;  Grass  Vol  Tidings,  March-May,  1879;  8ac. 
Union,  1854-6;  8,  F.  BuUetin,  1855-6,  passim. 

*"  As  will  be  more  fullv  related  in  my  next  voL,  stamping  and  milling  was 
in  the  Hay  ward  mine  reduced  to  66  cents  per  ton.  Cronisf,  CaL,  ^2A,  Cali- 
fornia has*  borrowed  quartz  machinery  from  dififerent  nations,  from  the  slow 
yet  effective  Mexican  arastra,  described  in  HifU.  Mex.,  iii.,  vi.,  chapters  on 
mining,  this  series;  the  Chilian  mill,  in  which  the  drag-stone  of  the  arastra 
is  repuused  by  one  or  two  huve  wheels  to  turu  on  a  pivot  in  the  ore-crushing 
1>ed;  to  the  square  stamp  with  its  vertical  fall,  which  has  been  the  favorite. 
The  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  for  separating  the  gold  are  numerous; 
for  the  Califomian  is  ever  ready  to  try  the  latest  and  best.  A  few  early  local 
inventions  are  referred  to  in  Sac.  union,  Aug.  18,  Oct.  22,  Dec.  20,  1855; 
Feb.  12,  Dec.  30,  1856;  Alta  Cal.,  May  19,  Oct.  27,  1856;  the  latter  with  fre- 
quent special  and  general  reports  of  mining  operations  throughout  the  state 
since  1848.  See  also  S.  F.  Herald,  and  after  1854  and  1855,  S(ic,  Union  and 
S.  F.  Bulletin:  Hayes*  Mininq,  i.-ii.,  passim.  More  scattering  and  incidental 
are  the  accounts  m  Carson s  RecoL,  10;  Woods*  Sixteen  Mo.,  50-4;  Crosbys 
Events,  MS.,  20-1;  Shermans  Mem.,  i.  62;  Caprons  Cal.,  229;  Srfda^/intmeU, 
Cal.,  216  et  seq.;  Watson*s  Life,  MS.,  7;  Moore*s  Exper.,  MS.,  11-12;  Bur- 
vett\  Rec,  304,  etc.;  Coleman s  Vig.,  MS.,  146;  Tylers  BuhvelVs  Bar,  MS., 
2;  Thomas*  Mining  Remin.,  MS.,  1  etseq.;  Nouv.  Annales  i'^oy.,  cxxviii.  325- 
41;  cxxix.  109-20,  353-73;  Harper's  Mag.,  xx.  598-016;  Qarland,  xiii.  273, 
etc.;  Hinton*s  A/iz.,  88-99;  Rosuxxg,  MfUrux,  24-53;  Miner's  Own  Book,  1-32; 
Tliompmns  Golden  Res.,  1-91;  SononiUt  V^ie  Souter,  494,  etc.;  Balc/is  Mims, 
passim;  HittelVs  Mining,  22,  etc.,  Id.,  MS.,  4-12;  Phillips*  Mining,  129  et  seq.; 
Blake's  Mining  Machinery,  passim;  Gold  Mining  in  CaL,  53  et  seq.;  Botcie's 
Hydraulic  Mining,  47,  etc. ;  SiUiTnans  Deep  Placers,  15-42;  the  last  few  books 
containing  more  or  less  comprehensive  reviews.  Amonff  curious  appliances 
may  be  mentioned  the  Norwegian  tele8co[>e  for  examinmg  river  bottoms;  a 
dirt-boiling  apparatus,  in  Hunts  Mag.,  xxvi.  513,  and  the  gold  magnet  and 
divining-rod  superstitions;  the  former  a  tiny  affair  two  or  three  inches  nquare 
carried  over  the  heart  by  the  prospector,  and  supposed  to  give  a  shock  when 
passing  over  gold;  the  rod,  a  fresh-cut  fork  of  hazel  held  horizontally  by  both 
nands;  the  point  in  front  tips  over  ore  bodies  when  carried  by  appro]>riately 
constituted  person.  Reichenback  seeks  to  explain  the  principle  in  his  Odic- 
Magnetic  Letters,  and  many  intelligent  miners  vouch  for  it.  Thev  do  not  seem 
to  consider  tiiat  nature  is  always  true  to  lierself,  and  that  if  these  tests  are 
ever  true  they  are  always  true.  For  mining  terms,  see  Hinton*8  Ariz.,  ap., 
62-7;  Wright*s  Big  Bonanza,  567-9;  Balch's  Miftes,  729  et  seq. 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vol,  VI.   27 
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of  the  deposits  and  the  favorable  configuration  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  the 
men  who  invented  and  perfected  means  for  exploita- 
tion,  and  knew  how  to  organize  their  strength  for 
great  undertakings.  A  striking  feature  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  number  of  such  operations  by  miners 
who  possessed  few  or  no  resources  for  them  save  pluck. 
Each  successive  improvement  of  method  by  torn, 
sluice,  or  hydraulic  process,  increasing  as  it  did  the 
extent  of  claims  and  work  connected  with  each  opera- 
tion, demanded  more  cooperation,  and  augmented  the 
number  of  companies  at  the  expense  of  individual 
laborers,  whose  diminution  corresponded  to  the  de- 
crease of  rich  surface  placers  and  the  advent  of  scien- 
tific mining.  The  massing  of  forces  eUminated  the 
weaker  members  of  the  fold,  partly  under  the  pressure 
of  lower  wages,  and  drove  them  to  other  pursuits  for 
which  they  were  more  fitted.  The  industry  acquired 
further  stability  in  the  abatement  of  nomadic  habits, 
by  the  growing  magnitude  of  operations  which  de- 
manded  a  prolonged  stay  at  one  place.  Concentrated 
and  improved  efforts,  not  only  resulted  in  a  rapid  swell- 
ing of  the  gold  yield  after  1849,  but  in  sustaining  the 
production  for  years  at  a  high  rate,  largely  from 
ground  which  elsewhere,  under  less  favorable  configu- 
ration and  skill,  had  been  rejected  as  utterly  worth- 
less. 

California  placer  gold,  tinged  in  some  parts  by 
copper,  reveals  in  the  more  general  paleness  the 
wide-spread  admixture  of  silver,  which  is  especially 
marked  beyond  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  and  in  the 
south.  In  Kern  the  fineness  ranges  as  low  as  600  or 
700  thousandths,  but  increases  rapidly  northward, 
until  on  the  Stanislaus  it  reaches  over  900.  After 
another  decline  to  somewhat  below  this  figure,  it  rises 
again  above  it  on  the  Yuba  and  Feather  rivers,  that 
of  Butte  coming  at  times  within  ten  thousandths  of 
absolute  purity.     Beyond  this  county  there  is  another 
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abatement  to  below  900.     The  average  fineness  for 
the  state  being  placed  by  Dana  and  King  at  880  or ' 
883,  which  is  a  fraction  above  the  average  for  the 
United  States.*' 

Many  spots  are  remarkable  for  the  uniformity  of 
shape  in  their  deposits,  of  scales,  pellets,  grains,  or 
threads,  and  in  quartz  are  frequently  found  the  most 
beautiful  arborescent  specimens."  It  is  strange  that 
lumps  above  an  ounce  m  weight  should  be  so  rare  in 

"  Tho  lowest  quality,  whitened  by  silyer  admixtare,  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Sierra,  and  in  the  sonthem  part  of  San  Joaquin  Valley.  In  Kern  it 
falls  nearly  to  000  thousandths,  tiie  other  400  being  mostly  silver.  The  aver- 
age fineness  is  about  660.  In  Fresno  it  rises  about  100,  reaching  in  Mariposa 
an  average  oonsiderably  over  800,  and  in  Tuolumne  as  high  as  SSO,  the  aver- 
age  being  nearer  this  fisure  than  900.  King  found  920  for  Stanislaus  county 
assays,  and  860  to  960  for  Cslaveras.  U,  8.  OeoL  Bevt,  1880-1,  379.  The 
grade  declines  again  until  it  touches  below  900  for  the  Mokelumne.  This 
applies  also  for  '&  Dorado,  although  tiiere  the  quality  varies  greatly.  On  the 
Yuba  it  ascends  again,  several  spots  reported  by  Whitney,  Aur\fercu8  Oravefs^ 
giving  from  910  to  950,  with  a  few  also  below  900.  Several  examinations  by 
King  in  Placer  yield  784  to  960,  in  Plumas  846  to  906,  and  in  Butte  900  to 
970;  for  the  latter  Whitney  has  925  to  960  and  for  Butte  958  to  980.  In 
Sierra  the  figure  varies  greatly,  althouffh  the  average  is  over  900.  Butte 
county  stands  preeminent  for  its  fine  ffolc^  which  has  assayed  even  above  990, 
and  brought  f20.40  per  ounce.  Northward  it  falls  again  somewhat.  Trinity 
ranges  between  875  and  927,  Del  Norte  875  to  950,  Siskiyou  749  to  950,  and 
samples  from  Humboldt  and  Shasta  726  to  940  and  885.  The  gold  bluffs  yield 
about  880.  Hittell,  Minitig,  49-50,  placed  the  California  average  at  855;  Dana, 
Mineraiogy,  raised  it  to  880;  and  Kmg,  Oeol.  Survey,  1880-1,  p.  382,  to  883.0, 
with  an  averatre  for  the  United  States  of  876,  Idaho  being  780.6,  Colorado 
820.5,  Oregon  872.7,  Montana  895.1,  Georgia  922.8,  Dakota  923.5.  See  also 
Bowie's  Hydraulics,  289-91;  WhUney's  Auri/ertms  Chrwel:  PhilUvs*  Mining,  3; 
Batch's  Mines,  etc.;  SaytoardCs  8kU.,  MS.,  12-13,  by  an  early  gold  broker. 

^  Of  the  smooth  water-worn  gold  usually  found  in  rivers,  *  flour  and  ^rain' 
sold,  the  fineness  approaching  to  flour  and  gunpowder,  belongs  mostlv  to 
locustrine  deposits,  and  to  the  gold  bluffs.  '  Shot '  gold  samples  have  been 
furnished  by  Secret  Ravine,  Placer.  *  Scale '  gold  is  often  of  remarkable  uni- 
formity. On  Yuba  and  Feather  river  bars  it  was  almost  circular,  about  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  *  Threa<i '  gold  has  been  found  near  Yreka, 
and  on  Fine  Oold  Creek,  Fresno.  Of  the  coarse  gold  generally  attributed  to 
ravines,  the  crystalline  is  rare;  pellets  of  the  size  of  peas  are  presented  by 
Cottonwood  Creek,  Shasta;  at  the  adjoining  Horsetown  they  took  the  shape 
of  beans.  Gold  shaped  like  moccasous  is  found  in  Coarse  Gold  Gulch,  Fresno. 
Near  Prairie  CHty,  £1  Dorado,  a  long  ridge  presents  shot  gold  on  one  side  and 
*  scale '  sold  on  tiie  other.  AUa  CaL,  Dec.  24,  1850,  comments  on  the  beautiful 
leaf  gold  found  at  Wood  Di^^ginss.  The  latter  form  is  common  in  quartz, 
where  the  gold,  usually  ransmg  between  imperceptible  specks  and  streaks, 
appears  also  in  pellets,  in  aborescent,  denditric,  and  foliated  forms.  Fern- 
leiu  specimens  are  very  beautiful,  as  found  near  Shingle  Springs,  El  Dorado, 
some  stndded  with  octahedron  crystals,  as  at  Irish  Creek,  Coloma.  Blake 
describes  several  specimens.    N.  8.,  Pac.  R.  R.  Repl,  v.  300.     Most  rich 

anarts  crumbles  readily,  so  that  pieces  for  jewelry  have  to  l)e  sought.     Marble 
prings,  Mariposa,  furnished  the  most  in  early  days.   HiUelts  Mining,  44; 
AUa  CaL,  Sept  21,  1854. 
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actual  quartz  veins,  while  the  Bupposed  derivatoiy 
placers  have  yielded  nuggets  by  the  hundreds  from 
one  pound  and  upward.    Australia  still  holds  the 

glim  for  the  largest  piece,  but  CaUfomia  ranks  not 
r  behind.  The  largest  ever  found  here,  in  Novem- 
ber 1854,  firom  Calaveras,  weighed  161  pounds,  less 
some  20  pounds  for  quartz,^  which  represented  a  sum 

^At  tl7.25  Mr  onaoe  the  «itiB«ted  Tvlne  wm  •88,016.    It  meamired 
irrMolarly  15  iiKhm  bjr  6  in  width  uid  4  in  thickniMML    Hie  dttfaa  bekmged 
to  opoor  men,  4  AmenciMfui  end  a  Swias.  idio  npon  finding  the  Inmp^  im  I^v. 
1854»  aet  oat  for  S.  F.,  guarding  it  ni^dit  end  day.    Other  eoooonte  rednce 
the  value  to  |29,00a  S.r.  Ckmeite  end  i^'A&o  Pae..  Bea  1, 18M;  8ae.  tTnkm, 
Kov.  27-30, 1854»  May  24, 1866.    Itwae  to  be  exhibited  abroad.  Bm^nMoa., 
zzziL  265;  2)0%  TVvuucn^  Feb.  28, 18G8.    On  the  strength  of  ihie  dieooTery 
goes  the  story,  a  stranger  deposited  a  nugget  of  2,319  ounoae  at  a  K.  York 
assay  office,  which  he  permitted  to  be  assayed  from  one  pointy  not  willing  to 
mar  the  appeeianoe.    He  obtained  a  loan  of  |6,O00l    Ae  lamp  waeeabse- 
Quently  found  to  be  a  gold-oorered  piece  of  Irad.  Qrom  VaL  Uwkm^  June 
f8-22L  1872.    One  ol  even  greater  yaluation  than  the  151 -lb.  lunp  la  eaid  to 
have  been  found  hw  CShinese  in  Aug.  1886^  but  at  present  I  wiU  ooofine  my* 
self  to  early  annals.  AUa  CaL,  May  11,  1855,  refm  to  a  86-lb.  lump  from 
near  Downieville;  72  Djs  from  ColnmlMa  Sept  1851;  OaL  Otmrkr,  Nov.  14, 
1850,  to  60-80  lbs  from  the  Yuba;  a  $10,000  pieoe  from  Qphir,  Sutter  oo.,  /if., 
Dec  21,  1860;  8.  F.  Fkavme,  Bea  20,  1850;  a  65-lb.  from  near  Oolamfaisi 
8.  J.  Pkmeer,  Feb.  16^  1878;  alM>  one  of  64  Ibe  from  Dogtown,  Butte,  and 
<me  of  51  lbs  from  French  Ravine,  Sierra,  1853;  50  lbs  with  some  quarta  from 
near  Mariposa,  Placer  Timea,  Apr.  13,  1850;  600  ounces  near  Gibsonville, 
AUa  CaL,  Oct.  4,  1856;  one  netting  |8,829,  8ae,  Union,  May  21,  1855;  33  lbs 
with  7  lbs  of  quartz,  near  Yuba  forks,  8.  F.  Herald,  July  7,  1850;  an  $8,000 
lump  near  Dowuieville,  1851;  30  lbs  near  Sonora,  Sac,  Union,  Jan.  16^  1855; 
30  aud  26  lbs  at  Vallecito,  Calaveras,  AUa  CaL,  May  7,  1854;  28  lbs  worth 
$4,400,  Holden's  garden,  Sonora,  SaieteWs  Pioneers,  MS.,  5;  27  lbs  at  Colum- 
bia, AUa  Cal,,  Apr.  5,  1854;  400  ounces,  at  Gibsonville,  Sac,  Umon,  Oct  6, 
1855;  25  lbs,  American  North  Fork,  Placer  Times,  June  23,  1849;  and  another 
such  mentioned  in  8ac,  Transcript,  Apr.  20,  1850;  25  lbs.  Mi  Beho  and  AUa 
CaL,  Sept.  1,  1852;  23  Ibe,  Sonora,  Poc.  Hews,  May  17,  1850;  23  Iba,  French 
Gulch,  AUa  CaL,  Sept.  15,  1856;  22  lbs  on  the  Calaveras,  Id.,  Dec  23,  1850; 
Polynesian,  vi.  198;  C7a/.  Courier,  Dec.  25,  1850;  also  284  ounces,  near  £1  Do- 
rado.    Quartz  bowlders  are  several  times  referred  to  of  about  400  Ibe,  esti- 
mated as  high  as  $25,000.  8,  F,  Picayune,  Sept.  16,  1850;  AUa  CaL,  March 
4,  1854;  CaL  Courier,  Sept.  16,  26,  1850;  8.  F.  BnUetin,  Oct  30,  1855.     At 
Carsou  Hill  a  piece  of  112  lbs  was  chiselled  out  in  Feb.  1850.  Haye£  Mining,  ii. 
46.     Several  more  might  be  added,  for  Sonora,  round  Sonora  alone  claims 
eight  nuggets  between  20  and  30  Ibe,  uncovered  from  1850  to  1855.    The  list 
is  based  mainly  on  newspaper  items.     Lumps  below  20  lbs  in  weight  are 
innumerable,  and  the  region  round  Sonora  is  the  most  prolific  in  this  direction, 
as  shown  in  8,  F.  Picayune,  Sept.  16,  Oct.  15,  1S50,  which  writes,  '  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold  averaging  12  lbs  each  have  been  got  out  within  a  few 
months.'  CaL  Courier,  Oct.  15,  1850;  Pac  News,  May  14,  Aug.  30,  Oct  19, 
1850;  AUa  CaL,  Feb.  19-21,  May  16,  1853;  Oct.  9,  1855;  Placer  Times,  May 
17,  1850:  and  liist  in  HUteWs  Mining,  48.     Mariposa  claimed  a  goodly  share. 
8.  F.  Picayune,  Sept.  10,  1850;  Cat,  Courier,  Nov.  16,  1850;  Sae.  Union,  Aug. 
4, 1855;  Pac,  News,  May  10,  1850.    The  size  of  Mokelunme  pieces  is  instanced 
in  CaL  Courier,  Dec.  16,  1850;  AUa  Cal.,  Oct.  5,  1852.  Placer  Times,  Feb.  9, 
1850,  refers  to  a  woman  near  Placerville  who  took  out  a  1 3 -lb.  nugget;  Hayes' 
Mining^  iL  3.    Auburn  boasted  of  many  fine  lumpe.  Placer  Times,  Felx  23^ 
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of  over  $30,000.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  more 
lumps  were  obtained  prior  to  1856  containing  100 
pounds  of  pure  gold,  but  there  are  several  ranging 
below  this  to  50  pounds,  and  a  large  number  from  ten 
pounds  upward. 

Those  who  found  valuable  nuggets  were  few  as 
compared  with  the  number  who,  alighting  on  remu- 
nerative claims,  took  out  fortunes  from  coarse  and 
fine  pay  dirt.  These  especially  form  the  theme  of 
anecdote  and  newspaper  record,  all  with  the  usual 
exaggeration.*^  Instance  the  prospecting  claim  on 
Carson  Hill,  from  which  gold  was  chiselled  out  in 
big  chunks,  and  which  yielded  within  a  short  time 
some  $2,000,000;  and  such  troves  as  were  repeat- 
ecQy  obtained  by  individual  diggers,  especially  in  the 
numerous  *  pockets*  of  the  Sonora  region,  including 
Wood  Creek,  the  richest  of  its  size,  the  bars  of 
American,  Yuba,  and  Feather  rivers,  with  such  spots 

1850;  Sac  Transcrrni,  Apr.  26, 1850;  Placer  Timu,  March  9,  1850;  AUa  Col, 
March  23,  1856.  For  finds  at  Grass  Valley,  etc..  Id,,  March  18,  1854;  Sac, 
Transcript,  May  15,  1851;  Sac.  Union,  JuueSO,  1855.  Scott's  River  had  many 
specimens.  /</.,  Jan.  27,  March  7,  1855;  8.  F,  Bulletin,  Nov.  30,  1855;  AU<i 
CaL^  July  2,  1851.  See,  further,  LUtk*a  Stat,  MS.,  12;  Hayes'  Minhnq,  i.-vi., 
passim,  and  under  different  districts  in  this  chapter,  as  Feather  River  and 
Tudumne. 

^  The  results  of  fluming,  sluicing,  and  other  work  entailing  costly  prelim- 
inaries by  a  company  are  numerous,  but  hardly  belongs  to  the  instances  here 
intended,  yet  the  product  of  a  single  claim  is  to  the  point,  as  that  of  Carson 
Hill,  where  big  pieces  were  chisell^  out,  one  of  1 12  lbs;  a  single  blast  yielded 
$110,000,  and  within  2  years,  says  the  report  in  HayejC  Mitdtvj,  ii.  46,  over 
$2,000,000  was  obtained.  Three  men  obtained  $80,000  on  the  Yuba.  CaL 
Courier,  Nov.  14,  1850;  and  five  are  credited  wiUi  625  lbs.  Sue.  Transcript, 
Sc^pt.  90,  1850.  A  party  of  21  gathered  $140,000  at  Jacksonville.  S.  F.  Bui- 
lain,  Apr.  28,  1856;  8.  F.  Picayune,  Nov.  13,  1850.  A  rich  lead  was  struck 
on  top  of  a  hilL  Siuu  Transcript,  March  14,  1851.  At  Oregon  Cafion  four  men 
took  300  lbs  in  coarse  gold.  LittU^a  Stat,  MS.,  12.  At  Sherlock's  diggings 
$30,000  was  obtained  from  a  small  hole.  Woods'  Sixteen  Mo.,  84.  One  man 
brought  $12,000  from  Deer  Creek,  mostly  dug  out  in  one  day.  Placer  Times, 
March  16, 1850.  A  Mexican  took  28  lbs  from  a  '  pocket, 'and  another  $8,000. 
Taylor's  ElcUmtdo,  L  246-7.  Six  are  said  to  have  obtained  $220,000  from 
Bear  Valley,  Mariposa.  Murderer's  Bar  was  first  worked  by  three  sailors, 
who  averaged  11  Ids  daily.  Alta  Cal.,  July  15,  1853.  Rush  Creek  lays  claim 
to  a  yield  of  $3^000,000.  Barstoic's  Stat.,  MS.,  2.  Other  similar  instances  in 
CMden,  Shra,  cap.  20;  Sac  Transcript,  Jan.  14,  1851;  Pico,  Acont.,  MS.,  77; 
S.  F.  Picayune,  Aug.  19,  1850;  LiUles  Stat.,  MS.,  6-7;  Foster's  Gold  Retjion, 
17-29;  Torres,  Perip.,  MS.,  81;  Ballon' s  Adven.,  MS.,  25;  Polynetdan,  vii.  7; 
Pac.  NeufS,  Nov.  10,  1849;  AU^i  CaL,  Auc.  2,  Dec.  15,  1849;  FUoijerahVs 
Sketches,  179-81;  Skerwooffs  Cal,  MS.,  3.  See  ttbi  sup.  for  a^iditional  troves 
and  value  of  mining  ground  under  the  districts.  '  As  much  as  $2,700  has 
been  washed  out  from  one  pan.'  McDajiiel's  Early  Days,  MS.,  7. 
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as  Park  Bar,  Rush  and  Nelson  creeks,  where  the 
yield  of  one  day's  work  frequently  fulfilled  the  bright- 
est hopes  of  the  gold-hunter.  The  American  Middle 
Fork  yielded  perhaps  the  best  steady  average  of  gold- 
dubt.  All  found  sooner  or  later  that  mining  was  a 
lottery,  for  adjoining  claims  even  m  a  reputably  rich 
spot  might  bring  to  one  a  fortune,  to  others  nothing;^ 
and  the  veriest  tyro  might  strike  a  deposit  in  the  most 
unfavorable  place,  while  experienced  diggers  toiled  in 
vain." 

It  was  a  lottery  wherein  a  vast  number  of  blanks 
were  overshadowed  by  the  glitter  of  the  few  prisea 
The  great  majority  of  diggers  obtained  little  more 
than  the  means  to  live  at  uie  prevailing  high  prices, 
and  many  not  even  that.  At  times  they  might  find  a 
remunerative  claim,  but  this  was  offset  by  periods  of 
enforced  idleness  in  searching  for  new  ground,  by 
waiting  for  rains  or  for  the  abatement  of  waters^  by 
more  or  less  extensive  preliminary  work  to  gain  access 
to  the  paying  strata  and  making  it  available,  with  the 
aid  of  shafts,  tunnels,  ditches,  and  so  forth.  In  addi- 
tion to  obstacles  came  the  drains  of  companionship, 
which  absorbed  time  and  money  to  the  enrichment  of 
stores  and  drinking-places.^     It  was  generally  admit- 

'^  Woods  relates  a  striking  c&se.  A  dispute  arose  betweto  two  miners 
concerning  a  narrow  strip  between  their  claims.  An  arbitrator  was  called  to 
settle  it,  who  in  compensation  received  the  portion  of  the  disputed  tract. 
Within  a  few  hours  the  two  large  claims  were  abandoned  as  worthless,  while 
the  arbitrator  found  in  his  strip  a  pocket  yielding  $7,435.  SieUen  Ma,,  57. 

*^  It  was  a  common  saying  that  sailors,  niggers,  and  Dutchmen  were  the 
luckiest,  particularly  the  drunken  old  salt.  Bortkwki^s  CaL,  66.  At  Pilot 
Hill  a  greenhorn  was  directed  by  some  fun-loving  miners  to  a  most  unlikely 
spot  by  the  side  of  a  hill  for  takins  up  a  claim;  but  the  joke  was  reTersed 
when  the  novice  there  struck  a  rich  deposit.  Moore's  Exper,,  MS.,  5-6.  The 
slave  of  a  southerner,  who  worked  with  his  master,  dreamed  of  gold  boieath 
a  certain  cabin.  This  was  purchased,  and  |20,000  was  obtainea  before  the 
ground  was  half  worked.  Borthwick^a  CaL,  163.  A  cook  found  $7  in  the  giz- 
sard  of  a  chicken.  Pac,  News,  Nov.  11,  1850.  8,  F.  BuOetm,  Aug.  22,  1857, 
relates  how  a  claim  fraudulently  sold  by  'salters'  yielded  a  fortune  to  the 
dupe.  Manv  another  claim  had  been  abandoned  or  sold  by  a  despairing  or 
impoverished  dia^ger  in  which  the  new-comer  found  a  rich  spot,  perhMM  at  the 
first  stroke.  Hmidreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  on  the  other  hand  ex- 
pended on  flumes  and  other  costly  work  at  times  without  bringing  any  re- 
turns.    Delano,  Life,  281-2,  instances  cases. 

^  Traders  and  speculators  secured  the  most  of  it.  A  miner  came  back  to 
camp  after  some  weeks'  absence  with  what  he  considered  a  good  yield,  only 
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ted  that  the  steady  wage-worker  coula  show  a  far 
larger  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  the  aver- 
age miner,^  and  as  a  test,  one  has  merely  to  divide 
the  total  annual  production  by  the  number  of  workers 
to  find  that  their  earnings  were  far  below  the  current 
wagea*     In  1852  the  average  yield  for  each  of  the 

to  find  that  his  wife  b^  laundry  work  had  earned  much  more.  BwuCa  Pen. 
Advetu,  iL  1-64.  A  fair  illnatration  of  average  sucoeat  is  presented  in  Wood$* 
Sixteen  Months,  171-6,  showing  that  in  a  company  of  141  members,  two  mads 
$15,000  and  17,000  by  trading;  two  made  $6,000  each  by  mining  and  manu- 
facturing; three  made  $2,000  by  mininj|;,  trading,  and  teaming;  two  others 
made  $1,500  and  $1,000;  about  70  made  a  mere  living  in  minins,  etc.,  and 
the  remainder  died  or  disappeared  into  obscurity.  Woods  adds  ouier  similar 
data.  LettSy  CktL,  102,  shows  that  if  a  man  finds  a  lead  paying  $6  a  dav  he 
does  well,  but  this  as  a  rule  lasts  only  from  six  to  ten  days,  owing  to  the  lim- 
ited sise  of  claima.  Then  comes  a  week  or  more  searching  for  a  new  lead  or 
claim.  If  he  goea  far  a  mule  must  be  bought  to  carry  lood,  machine,  etc. 
Add  cost  of  living  to  the  expense,  and  what  remains  ?  The  cynic  Helper, 
Land  <ifOoid,  103-%,  158-65,  paints  the  situation  in  still  darker  colors.  Auger, 
CaL,  113-16,  and  Shaw,  Golden  Dreams  and  Leaden  Realities,  116,  etc.,  take  a 
prosaic  middle  course,  which  agrees  with  the  average  statement  by  pioneers  in 
the  MSS.  referred  to  in  this  chapter.  Numbers  went  home  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  made  fortunes,  when  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  shame- 
faced and  disappointed  crowd  could  point  even  to  a  sum  equivalent  to  the 
aalary  they  mi^t  have  earned  during  their  absence. 

>*Borthwick,  CaL^  190-2,  believes  that  the  average  earning  of  the  miner 
who  worked  was  in  1851  $8,  but  generally  not  over  $3  or  $4.  Bufium,  Six 
Months,  131-2,  places  the  average  m  1849  at  $8,  although  a  stout  persevering 
man  could  make  $16.  €rov.  Riley,  Report,  Aug.  30,  1849,  agreed  with  the  lat- 
ter item.  Ten  dollars,  says  Jv.  Y,  Herald,  Aug.  3,  1849;  CaL  Past,  Pres., 
112.  Only  $6  or  $8,  says  Velasco,  Son. ,  307.  The  average  decreased  gradually 
every  year.  See  also  Frisbie^s  Bemin.,  MS.,  35,  and  later  references. 
^Tbe  estimated  gold  production  stands  as  follows: 

1848 $1();000,000  1853 $65,000,000 

1849 40,000,000  1854 60,000,000 

1850 50,000,000  1855 55,000,000 

1851 60,000,000  1856 56,000,000 

1852 60,000,000  

Total $456,000,000 

Based  bn  a  recorded  export  of  $331,000,000,  plus  unregistered  treasure  and 
gold  retained  for  local  use.  For  argument  and  references  in  support  of  these 
hgures,  I  refer  to  the  chapter  on  commerce,  in  connection  with  shipments  of 
gold  and  currency.  According  to  the  census  of  1852,  three  fifths  of  the  popu- 
bktion,  about  153,900  out  of  255,000,  belonged  to  the  mining  counties,  ana  100,- 
000  of  this  number  miKht  be  called  miners.  An  official  report  in  CaL  A  as.  Jour. , 
1855,  ap.  14,  p.  80,  also  accepts  this  figure,  but  reduces  it  to  86,000  for  1853 
and  1854.  Dividing  $60,000,000  by  100,000  leaves  $600  a  vear  as  the  average 
earning  of  a  miner;  and  as  many  made  fortunes  as  individuals  or  employers, 
the  average  for  the  struggling  majority  fell  to  little  more  than  $1  per  day, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  common  labor  was  still  four  or  five  times  higher,  as 
shown  in  the  chapter  on  commerce.  The  average  rate  makes  the  ^old  cost 
three  times  its  value.  Del  Mar,  Precious  Metals,  262-4,  has  a  calculation 
which  brings  its  cost  to  five  times  the  value,  but  he  exaggerates  the  number  of 
miners  and  the  rate  of  wages,  and  adds  that  the  low  yield  caused  the  death 
of  thousands  by  privation.  Miners  could  always  earn  or  obtain  food.  The 
bigh  wages  were  due  to  the  preference  for  mining  life.     King  complains  that 
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100,000  men  engaged  in  mining  was  only  $600,  or 
barely  $2  a  day,  while  wages  for  common  labor  roled 
twice  and  three  times  higher.  Deducting  the  profits 
of  employers  and  the  few  fortunate  ones,  the  majority 
tut  diners  earned  little  more  than  $1  a  day.  This, 
however,  was  the  culminating  year  for  individual 
miners,  for  the  lessening  share  disheartened  laige 
numbers  and  directed  their  attention  to  other  indus- 


in  1849  foreignen,  ohiefly  MexioanB,  oanied  away  |S,OOD,OOD.  Sepori  CfaL^  08; 
jyid  SiHwrtrnte^  Maroh  28^  1851,  ihows  that  at  Guaymaa  alone  2,CJ00  marcot  of 
gold  were  registered.  Baring  1850  there  was  more  than  $350,000  beaidea  un- 
registered introdnction.  A  calculation  in  Plaoer  TVtom,  Oct.  1860,  eitimatet 
«hat  two  thirds  of  the  miners,  or  57,000,  were  mining  in  the  r^gioii  between 
(he  Cosamnes  and  the  upper  Feather  Kiyer,  and  produdngduring  the  arenfle 
lAining  season  of  five  months  fully  $30^000,000,  of  whidi  Featiier  BiFer,  wuh 
9,000  diggers,  yielded  $6,400,000,  at  $8  a  dav;  the  Tuba,  with  30,000  diggers, 
$14^400,000,  at  $4  a  dav;  the  Bear,  with  3,000  diggers,  $1,440,000^  i^>4  a 
day;  the  American,  with  5,000  diggers  on  each  of  its  three  forks,  $9,000;000^ 
at  $5  a  day.  Pae.  New,  Oct.  S,  1850.  BuffunCM  Six  Ma.,  131,  divides 
100,000  miners  in  Jan.  1860  in  five  20,000  grouns,  one  for  the  Amerioan  forlu^ 
jooe  for  Yuba  and  Feather  rivers,  two  for  the  s.  Joaquin  tributaries,  and  one 
ih  various  dry  dignngs.  In  Aug.  1850,  CaL  Courier,  Aug.  9,  1850,  as* 
signed  8-10,000  to  we  Stsnidaus  and  Tuolumne.  AUa  Cal  asmgnn  15,000 
souls  to  the  American  forks  on  Dec.  15, 1849.  Buffnm  regards  the  American 
Middle  Fork  as  most  widely  permeated  with  gold.  Six  Mo.,  79-87.  The 
Feather  yielded  probably  the  meet  brilliant  results  to  the  first  comers, 
to  judge  by  the  items  given  under  this  district.  The  remaining  29,000 
diners  were  occupied  chiefly  between*  the  Mokelumne  and  Tuolumne, 
With  a  scattering  below  and  in  the  north-west,  and  to  them,  if  the  above 
figures  be  correct,  nearly  $20,000,000  must  be  attributed  to  make  up  the 
$m),  000, 000  estimated  for  1850.  With  virsin  ground  and  rich  pockets,  they 
certainly  ought  to  have  made  more  than  the  above  $4  to  $5  average.  See 
also  Land/a  Mining,  MS.,  and  Hancock's  Thirteen  Years,  MS.,  131-6.  The 
preceding  annual  total  yields  are  nearly  all  from  placer  diggings.  Quarts 
mining  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  for  the  59  quartz  mills  of  1855  produced 
only  ^,082,100  from  222,060  tons  of  ore.  CaL  Ass.  Jour.,  1856,  p.  26.  The 
report  for  1856  reduces  the  mills  to  58.  Id.,  1857,  ap.  4,  p.  28^-32.  Hy- 
draulic work  proper  also  claimed  merely  a  small  proportion,  althoi^h  fast 
gaining  strength,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  suddeit  increase  of  ditches, 
which  trom  1,164  miles  m  1854,  costing  $2,294,000,  expanded  to  4,593  miles 
in  1855,  costing  $6,341,700.  The  increase  for  1856  was  small,  to  judge  by  the 
less  complete  returns  for  that  year.  Compare  above  references  with  Id., 
1855,  ap.  14,  p.  69-91;  Id.,  Sen.,  40-3,  ap.  5,  p.  29  et  seq.;  Id.,  1856,  ap.  5, 

5.  50  et  seq.;  /d.  1853,  ap.  14;  1852,  651-2;  U.  S.  Census,  1850,  985;  Browms 
fin.  Res.,  15-200;  S.  F.  Mere  Ckn.,  Jan.  3,  1857;  also  AUa  Cat,  S.  F.  Bulle- 
tin, and  Sac  Union,  tor  the  close  of  each  year.  Also  Id.,  Dec.  23,  1854;  Sept 
29,  1855;  AUa  Col.,  Feb.  5,  1853;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  March  26,  May  6,  9,  Aug.  23, 
1866;  Hayes*  Mining,  i  93-5,  etc.;  Hunt's  Mwj.,  xxiiL  19;  xxxv.  121,  etc; 
Nev.  Jour,  Sen,,  1877,  ap.  10,  L  179,  introduce  comparisons  with  Australia; 
QfuarL  Review,  IxxxviL  422;  xc.  492;  xci.  529;  South.  Quart.  Rev.,  v.  301; 
Revue  Deux  Mondes,  Feb.  1,  1849;  Jacob's  Prec.  MetaU,  ii.  41 ;  Roswag,  Mitaux, 
bi,  etc,  have  figures  on  ffold  yield  in  the  world,  with  comments  on  the 
effect  of  California's  large  addition.  This  subject  will  be  touched  in  my  next 
▼dlume. 
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tries  which  should  bring  a  better  and  more  permanent 
result.  Yet  mining  had  attractions  in  its  independent, 
unrestrained  camp  life  and  roaming  intercourse  with 
nature,  besides  the  alluring,  though  generally  declusive, 
hope  of  rich  troves,  which  for  many  years  continued 
to  bring  fresh  recruits  to  its  ranks. 

The  increase  of  production  from  $40,000,000  in  1849, 
by  ordinary  digging  process,  to  $60,000,000  in  1852, 
a  figure  long  sustained,  or  nearly  so,  was  at  first  due 
to  the  extension  of  the  field  over  much  new  ground, 
and  then  to  the  gradual  improvement  in  methods, 
which  permitted  larger  quantities  of  soil  to  be  opened 
and  washed  at  an  ever-decreasing  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor,  as  shown  elsewhere.^  The  development  of 
hydraulic  and  quartz  fields  brought  additional  means 
for  checking  a  decline  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  rapid.  Measured  by  the  labor  expended  upon 
the  production,  its  cost  was  three  times  the  value.  A 
host  of  other  items  may  be  entered  to  its  debit,  such 
as  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  emigration  of  gold- 
seekers,  and  the  loss  to  different  countries  of  capitaP^ 
and  stout  arms,  a  proportion  of  which  succumbed  to 
hardships  and  danger.  Society  suffered  by  the  loos- 
ened moral  restraint  of  mining  life,  with  the  consequent 
development  of  vice  and  increase  of  crime  and  blood- 
shed, and  the  spread  of  a  gambling  spirit  which  fos- 
tered thriftlessness,  and  disturbed  the  healthy  mental 
equilibrium.^     California  had  further  to  endure  devas- 

^  It  is  curious  to  note  the  gloomy  predictions  expressed  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, whenever  a  temporary  decline  in  gold  remittances  agitated  commercial 
fears.  In  1849-51  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  yield  would  soon  be 
exhausted.  After  this,  doubters  became  more  cautious,  yet  even  local  jour- 
nals raised  a  wail  at  times.  AUa  Ctil.,  Sept.  9,  Dec.  31,  1852;  Jan.  9,  1856;  8. 
F.  BulHin,  Apr.  15,  Aug.  23.  1850. 

^'  The  London  Tim&t,  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  remarks:  'A  creat  man  once 
said  that  it  was  no  wonder  if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  such  learned  places, 
considering  how  much  knowledge  was  yearly  carried  thither,  and  how  little 
was  ever  brought  away.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  apply  the  same  rule  to 
the  settlements  on  the  Sacramento.  If  California  is  not  the  richest  country 
upon  the  earth,  it  soon  ought  to  be;  for  all  the  available  capital,  whether  in 
goods  or  cash,  of  the  Indian,  Pacific,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboards,  appears  to 
be  despatched  to  San  Francisco,*  showing  so  far  a  large  balance  against  the 
placers. 

^^  Compare  statistics  of  insanity  in  Cal.  and  elsewhere.     The  effect  of  ex- 
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tation  of  soil  by  the  washing  away  of  fertile  sarfocesi 
and  the  ravagmg  of  others  by  noxiousjrravel  deposits, 
and  of  atreams  by  pollution  and  fiUage.  On  the  other 
hand  must  be  considered  the  great  and  enduring  good 
effected  by  gold-mining,  and  the  movements  to  miich 
it  gave  nse;  the  impulse  received  by  trade  and  in- 
dustries throughout  the  world  through  the  new  mar- 
kets and  traffic,  beside  affording  additional  outlets  for 
surplus  population ;  the  incentive  and  means  for  ex- 
ploring and  unfolding  resources  in  adjoining  and  in 
new  regions,  and  enriching  them  with  setuements. 
The  g(^d  discoveries  in  Australia,  British  Columbia, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  countries,  with  their  trains  of 
migration  and  prosperity,  followed  closely  on  the  Cali- 
fornia event**  The  United  States  was  at  one  step 
placed  a  half-century  forward  in  its  commercial  and 
political  interests  on  the  Pacific,  as  marked  by  the 
opening  of  the  sealed  ports  of  China  and  Japan,  partly 
by  steamers  which  completed  the  steamship  girdle 
round  the  world,  by  the  construction  of  the  Panamd 
railway,  and  by  the  great  transcontinental  steam  line. 
The  democratic  principles  of  the  republic  received, 
moreover,  a  brilliant  and  effective  demonstration  in 
the  equality,  organizing  skill,  self-government,  and 
self-advancement  displayed  on  the  Pacific  coast.  That 
is  to  say,  at  one  breath,  gold  cleared  a  wilderness  and 
transplanted  thither  the  politics  and  institutions  of  the 
most  advanced  civilizations  of  the  world. 


posure  and  privations  in  the  mines  was  to  some  extent  balanced  by  the  Yalne 
of  the  trainm^  in  strengthening  many  constitutions. 

^Helper,  m  his  Land  qf  Oold,  23-31,  makes  a  formal  list  of  losses 
standing  to  the  debit  of  California,  the  purchase-money  by  U.  S.,  the  wages 
of  her  population,  the  cost  of  transport  to  and  fro,  losses  by  conflagrations, 
by  wrecks  and  debts,  which  alone  would  cover  the  value  of  the  gold  by  1855 
threefold.  He  might  have  added  the  cost  of  the  war  of  conquest,  the  value 
of  steamers  and  other  connecting  service,  the  capital  invested  in  and  with 
California,  and  lost  in  trade,  etc.,  the  expenses  of  Indian  wars,  and  so  on. 
He  looks  only  on  the  dark  side,  and  fails  to  And  compensating  good. 

***  A  mania  set  in  for  discovering  gold,  and  in  1852  alone  it  was  found  in 
ten  countries,  Siberia,  New  Zealand,  South  America,  etc.  Men  swarmed 
from  California  to  all  pares  of  the  Pacific,  as  diggers,  adventurers,  manufac- 
turers, capitalists.  Qwtrt,  Review,  xci.  512,  has  pertinent  remarks  on  tlu 
Australian  gold  discovery 
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100,  125-30,  135,  144-8,  171-6;  LL,  Pioneer  Work,  04r-6,  98-9. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

BIRTH  OP  TOWNS. 

1769-1869. 

Mexican  Town-makino — Mission,  Presidio,  and  Pubblo — ^Ths  Anolo- 
Amebican  Method — Clearino  awat  the  Wilderness — The  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Idea— Kecbssities  Atfendinq  Self-government — 
Home-made  Laws  and  Justice — Arbitration  and  LrnoATioN — Camp 
and  Town  Sites — Creation  op  Counties — ^Nomenclature — ^Rivbb8 
and  Harbors— Industries  and  Progress. 

For  three  quarters  of  a  century  California  had  been 
a  colonial  appendage  of  Mexico,  occupied  as  a  military 
frontier,  with  friars  to  superintend  the  subjugation  of 
the  natives,  and  convert  them  into  citizens  useful  to 
themselves  and  to  the  state.  They  were,  for  lack  of 
ready  material,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  colonists,  who, 
under  protection  of  the  sword  and  cross,  formed  nuclei 
for  towns,  raising  up  in  due  time  a  self-sustaining 
province  of  tribute-paying  subjects.  The  missions 
being  gradually  changed  into  locally  self-governing 
pueblos,  the  teaching  and  protecting  friars  and  soldiers 
were  to  pass  onward  with  the  extending  border  line. 
But  the  Mexicans  did  not  possess  the  true  spirit 
of  hard-working,  thrifty  colonists  and  home-builders. 
They  were  easily  deterred  by  such  obstacles  as  distance 
from  convenient  centres  and  home  associations,  espe- 
cially when  their  indolent  disposition  was  disturbed 
by  danger  from  beasts  and  savages.  Even  for  con- 
tiguous states  within  the  republic,  colonization  had  to 
be  fostered  by  military  settlements,  with  semi-com- 
pulsory enlistment;  hence  progress  fell  into  the  ruts  of 
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slow  pastoral  life,  in  which  the  well-known  prolificnesB 
of  the  race  ranked  as  chief  factor.  Under  like  con- 
ditions there  would  have  been  like  drawbacks,  only 
in  less  intensified  degree,  when  California  became  a 
part  of  the  United  States.  Development  would  have 
Un  veiy  gradual  but  for  the  same  incentive  which 
had  promoted  the  occupation  of  America,  and  the 
rapid  extension  of  Spanish  conquests  to  the  borders 
of  Arizona — gold.  The  broader  effect  of  its  discovery 
was  here  greatly  owing  to  the  facilities  provided  for 
immigration  by  a  more  advanced  age,  no  less  than  to 
the  energetic,  enterprising  character  of  the  chief  par- 
ticipants. 

The  Anglo-Americans  were  in  good  training  for 
the  conquest  of  nature.  During  the  past  two  centu- 
ries much  of  theu*  time  had  been  spent  in  subduing 
the  wilderness,  in  killing  off  the  wild  beasts  and  wild 
men,  and  planting  setUements  along  the  graduallv 
retreating  frontiers ;  so  that  when  they  came  to  Cali- 
fornia they  were  ready  to  make  short  work  of  what- 
ever should  stand  between  them  and  that  grand 
development  which  was  to  see  a  valley  of  pathless 
plains  and  silent  foothills  blossom  within  one  brief 
year  into  countless  camps  and  busy  highways.  Be- 
fore this  their  adventurous  vanguard  had  displayed 
to  easy-going  pueblo  dwellers  their  bent  for  city 
building  by  planning  more  than  one  pretentious  site; 
but  it  was  in  the  mining  region  that  this  talent  was 
to  appear  in  impromptu  evolutions,  out  of  which 
should  spring  regulations  so  admirable  in  principle 
and  adaptability  as  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  later  com- 
munities, and  to  eclipse  the  century  codes  of  Europe. 

The  concurrence  of  the  miners  at  some  promising 
locality,  and  the  demand  of  numerous  and  less  fortu- 
nate late  comers,  called  for  a  distribution  or  readjust- 
ment of  ground  claims  on  the  principle  of  free  land 
and  equal  rights,  at  least  among  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  as  title-holders,  and  with  special  consideration 
for  the  discoverer.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the 
mining-camp  system. 
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The  miners  were  an  ultra-democratic  body,  pridini 
themselves  upon  an  equality  which  to  the  present  em 
manifested  itself  in  according  free  and  full  voice  to 
every  person  present.  True,  might  here  also  retained 
a  certain  sway,  permitting  the  bully  at  times  to  over- 
ride the  timid  stranger  or  the  stripling,  and  ever 
giving  precedence  to  the  preponderance  of  brain,  of 
tact,  of  fitness,  which  reouired  assurance,  however,  to 
make  its  way  in  the  jostling  crowd.  The  only  injus- 
tice countenanced  in  general  assembly  was  perhaps  in 
the  direction  of  race  prejudice.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  people  had  been  trained  partly  in  local  political 
clubs  and  movements,  partly  in  the  rules  and  coopera- 
tive duties  of  overland  companies;  and  the  need  of 
partners  for  labor  and  camp  routine  tended  to  sustain 
the  practice,  frequently  defined  by  written  rules,^  but 
tinctured  by  a  socialism  of  the  fraternal  type. 

With  the  Grermanic  trait  of  swift  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  so  highly  developed  among  Americans, 
the  first  indication  of  a  gathering  community  or  the 
brewing  of  public  questions  was  signalized  by  a  meet- 
ing for  framing  rules  and  appointing  officers  to  watch 
over  their  observance.  The  emergency  found  both  able 
leaders  and  intelligent  followers.  A  committee  was 
promptly  nominated  of  men  with  clear  heads  and  per- 
haps legal  experience;  and  their  project  for  regulating 
the  size  and  tenure  of  claims,  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, recording  titles  aud  enforcing  order  in  the  camp, 
would  be  enunciated  by  the  chairman  from  the  com- 
manding elevation  of  a  tree-stump  or  empty  provision 
barrel,  and  adopted  with  occasional  dissent,  article  by 
article,  by  show  of  hands  or  word  of  mouth.^     The 

^  Concerning  the  share  in  expenses,  honsehold  and  mining  labor,  tools, 
yield,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  chapters  on  mines. 

'  For  rules,  see  the  chapter  on  mining.  In  due  time  the  boundaries  of  dis- 
tricts were  given  to  which  the  rules  applied.  The  use  of  water,  encroach- 
ments, riffhts  of  foreigners,  recorder's  duties,  meeting  place  and  procedure, 
the  sale  <m  claims,  fees,  amendments,  etc.,  received  consideration,  although 
not  at  all  meetings,  the  earliest  rules  covering  as  a  rule  only  a  few  essential 
points.  Each  camp  was  a  body  politic  by  itself,  askins  leave  or  counsel  of 
none  others;  and  thus  arose  a  lack  of  uniformity,  which  in  due  time,  however, 
was  modified  through  the  lessons  brought  by  intercourse. 
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prevalenoe  of  distinct  rules,  even  in  closely  adjoining 
districts,  was  no  doubt  confusing,  but  they  had  the 
merit  of  better  suiting  the  requirements  of  its  occu- 
pants and  the  nature  of  the  environments  than  a 
general  code,  which  frequently  proved  obstructive  by 
inapplicable  features.  In  some  camps  hearsay  suf- 
ficed to  rule  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  first  distri- 
bution, but  usually  a  recorder  was  chosen  to  register 
claims  and  decide  disputes.  Compromise  formed  here 
the  leading  feature  of  Anglo-Saxon  adjustment,  until 
complex  society  and  interests  gave  predominance  to 
lawyers.*  In  grave  cases,  or  in  those  of  wide  appli- 
cation, a  gathering  was  called,*  from  which  judge,  jury, 
and  defenders  might  be  chosen  to  hold  trial.  Conven- 
tions were  also  ordained  for  stated  periods  to  consider 
the  condition  of  affairs  and  effect  improvementa*  A 
public  jealous  of  its  rights,  and  with  ready  views,  kept 
guard  over  proceedings,  and  assisted  with  fixed  or  vol- 
untary and  casual  contributions  to  form  a  financial  de- 
partment for  the  simple  and  honest  administration  of 
affairs. 

Larger  camps  found  it  prudent  for  order  and  ad- 
ministration to  instail  a  permanent  council,*  with  more 

^Aa  a  rule,  questioiiB  were  submitted  to  neighbors.  Some  districts  desig- 
nate<l  ca  special  arbitrator,  or  a  standing  committee  sworn  by  the  alcalde. 
Fees  ranged  from  $2  or  $C^  to  50  cents,  at  times  with  mileage  added. 

^At  the  instance  of  any  one,  although  it  was  left  to  the  summoned  persons 
to  disregard  the  appeal  if  trivial.  A  vote  on  tlio  spot  might  settle  the  ques- 
tion; otherwise  a  i>residing  officer,  judge,  jury,  and  defenders  would  be 
chosen;  witnesses  were  summoned,  and  a  written  record  was  kept.  Any  one 
was  permitted  to  prosecute,  while  liable  to  be  called  out  as  executive  officer. 
In  civil  cases  the  jury  was  often  restricted  to  six  men  for  the  sake  of  economy. 
There  were  plenty  of  lawyers  among  the  miners,  who  appeared  when  called 
upon.  Although  decisioiLs  were  as  a  rule  prompt,  with  enforcement  or  exe- 
cution within  a  few  hours,  yet  at  times  days  were  consumed  to  accord  full 
weight  to  testimony.  The  fund  derived  from  registration  of  claims  provided 
for  the  costs;  otlierwise  collections  or  assessments  were  made,  particularly  to 
pay  the  sheriff.  The  alcalde  used  to  receive  his  ounce  of  gold  for  a  trial,  jurors 
prol>al)ly  ^5  for  a  case,  and  witnesses  actual  expenses.  Two  rival  claimants 
to  a  deposit  at  Scott  Bar,  Klamath  River  region,  once  sent  to  S.  F,  for  lawyers 
and  judge  to  conduct  the  case.     The  winners  paid  the  cost. 

^  With  the  ai<l  of  delegates  from  other  districts,  and  to  annul  obnoxions 
rules.  Instance  the  six-monthly  meetings  at  Jamestown,  and  those  of  Brown 
Valley  in  Jan.  and  Aug.  1 853.  Claim-holders  had  in  some  places  to  attend. 
Instance  also  the  *  hungry  convention'  at  Grass  Valley  during  the  winter 
of  1852-3. 

^  As  at  Rough  and  Ready,  where  three  citizens  composed  it.     The  stand- 
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or  less  extended  sway.  Others  adhered,  under  the 
guidance  of  earher  arrivals,  to  the  existing  form  of 
local  government  by  chosing  an  alcalde.  This  semi- 
oriental  feature  was  indeed  upheld  by  the  military 
governors,  who  preferred  to  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  Mexican  customs  pending  congressional 
enactments.^  But  the  American  alcalde  had  about 
him  little  of  the  autocratic  and  parental  control  ac- 
corded to  his  southern  prototype,  whose  subjects  were 
so  largely  composed  of  servile  Indiana  The  prevail- 
ing sense  of  intelligent  equality  quelled  assumption. 
Yet  a  certain  degree  of  arbitrary  power  was  exercised 
by  him  to  save  precious  time.  Guided  by  simple 
equity,  and  occasionally  by  some  code  from  an  eastern 
state,  his  decisions  were,  as  a  rule,  abided  by,  with 
rare  appeal  to,  the  governor. 

In  1850  the  state  laws  ordered  alcaldes  to  be  re- 
placed by  justices  of  the  peace  for  every  township, 
with  jurisdiction  of  no  mean  grade ;®  but  several  places 
incorporated  as  towns  and  cities,®  burdening  them- 
selves often  too  hastily  with  an  elaborate  staft'  of  offi- 

ing  committee  of  arbitration  was  a  form  of  it.  At  Sonora  a  regular  town 
council  of  seven,  ^nth  a  mayor,  was  chosen  in  Nov.  1849,  in  connection  with 
a  movement  to  establiuh  a  hospital. 

^  As  late  as  Aug.  1849  Gov  Riley  ordered  an  election  of  alcaldes  and 
other  local  officials.  See  remarks  on  Ncvaila,  Sonora,  Marysville,  and  Sac- 
ramento, and  in  the  chapter  on  S.  F.  1849;  also  Riley's  favorable  comment 
on  the  mining  alcalde.  Kept  of  Aug.  1849;  Taylor's  Eldorado;  Ryan  a  Ad- 
vent. In  Southern  Cal.  the  alcalde  spirit  lingered  long  under  Mexican 
o£Scials.  StaBarh.  Arch.,  77-115,  passim,  1854,  etc.;  and  Vallejo,  Doc.,  xxxiv.- 
v.     A  constable  was  early  chosen  to  aid  the  alcalde. 

^  Chiefly  because  they  were  empowered  to  settle  mining  cases  of  any  value. 
Tlie  townships  at  this  time  extended  at  times  over  an  average  county. 

*  In  some  cases  town  organization  had  been  efifected  too  hastily,  for  a  char- 
ter from  the  legislature  was  required  to  give  it  legality.  The  existing  coun- 
cil at  Sonora  was  accordingly  disbanded  till  this  document  was  obtained. 
Nevada  fell  into  debt,  dismissed  her  officials,  and  reincorporated  under  a 
cheaper  charter;  San  Bernardino  sufifercd  a  relapse  in  the  Mormon  exodus; 
Benicia  was  overshadowed  by  S.  F.,  and  so  forth.  The  first  rules  governing 
such  incorporations  are  given  in  Cat  Statutes,  1850,  78,  128.  The  population 
necessary  for  towns  must  exceed  200,  whose  government  was  assigned  to  five 
tmstees,  elected  annually,  with  a  treasurer,  assessor,  and  marshal.  For 
cities  the  population  must  exceed  2,000.  The  officials  to  be  elected  were 
mayor,  marshal,  police  judge,  and  a  council  of  at  least  three  members,  one 
for  each  ward;  tenn  not  to  exceed  two  years.  These  rules  were  elastic,  for 
old  Alameda  was  incorporated  in  1854,  when  the  population  on  the  entire 
peninsula  barely  exceeded  100;  and  Benicia  and  oth^a  ^9jum«<!lcity  garb  with. 
less  than  2,000. 
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cials  under  the  selfish  manceuvriiij^  of  politicians  and 
speculators.  Taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  con- 
dition,  and  the  business  preoccupation  among  citizens, 
these  worthies  furthermore  proceeded  to  divert  local 
resources  to  their  own  ends,  and  ingulf  the  settlement 
in  debt  by  useless  or  extravagant  measures  from  which 
thev  sought  enrichment.  They  sold  offices  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  by  the  complexity  of  departments 
and  routine  they  manipulated  justice  to  shield  the 
corrupt,  by  whose  support  they  sustained  themselves.^ 
These  were  among  ijie  causes  which  converted  larger 
towns  into  hot-beds  of  crime,  the  refuge  of  a  class 
driven  from  camps  and  other  places  rul^  by  the  fear- 
inspiring  swiftness  of  a  miners'  court "" 

The  site  of  mining  camps  received  apparently  Utile 
of  the  consideration  governing  the  location  of  settle- 
ments. In  the  rush  for  gold,  nothing  was  thought  of 
save  the  momentary  convenience  of  being  near  to  the 
field  of  operation.  And  so  they  sprang  up,  often  in 
the  most  out  of  the  way  spots,  on  the  sandy  flat  left 
by  retreating  river  currents,  along  the  steep  slope  of  a 
ravine,  on  the  arid  plain,  on  the  hilltop,  or  in  the 
cul-de-sac  hollow  of  some  forbidding  ridge,  with  lack 
or  excess  of  water,  troublesome  approach,  and  other 
obstacles.  Even  the  picturesque  faded  fast  as  the 
foliage  fringe  round  the  white-peaked  tents  was  reduced 
to  shorn  stumps,  midst  unsightly  mounds  of  earth, 
despoiled  river-beds,  and  denuded  slopes,  the  ghastly 
battle-field  of  Titanic  forces.  The  chief  conveniences 
were  due  to  the  store-keepers  and  liquor  dealers,  who, 
with  a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance,  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  diggers;  and  while  planting  themselves 
on  the  most  conspicuous  spot,  were  prompted,  on  pub- 
lic grounds,  although  for  private  gain,  to  demand  for 

^'See  the  chapters  on  S.  F.,  and  the  sections  on  Sac.,  Oakland,  etc 
Under  the  county  notes  are  shown  instances  of  incorporation.  As  Owin 
came  to  Cal.  with  the  express  aim  to  legislate  for  her,  so  others  flocked  hither 
to  gather  the  crumbs  of  local  management. 

^^  Compulsory  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the  lack  of  prisons  and  keepers 
for  affording  delay  for  trials. 
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residents  and  wayfarers  an  outline  for  a  street  with 
ready  access  tx)  their  bar  and  counter.  Along  this 
thoroughfare  clustered  the  shrines  of  Bacchus  and 
Fortuna,  gambling-halls,  shed -like  hotels,  and  other 
adj  uncts  of  life  and  traffic,  corresponding  to  the  extent 
and  prominence  of  the  diggings.  In  most  cases  the 
solitary  and  perhaps  crooked  main  street  formed  the 
only  avenue  among  the  cluster  of  tents,  brush  huts,  and 
log  cabins;  in  others  the  camps  were  scattered  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  especially  along  the  Stanislaus.  Occa- 
sionally a  rich  field  drew  a  gathering  of  thousands 
within  a  few  weeks"  to  one  point,  which,  like  Sonora, 
Columbia,  Placerville,  and  Nevada,  became  the  centre 
for  a  number  of  minor  groups,  and  marked  its  stages 
of  progress  by  such  significant  features  as  the  trans- 
formation of  early  canvas  structures  and  sheds  into 
frame  buildings,  and  these  again  sometimes  into  sub- 
stantial  brick  edifices;  the  appearance  of  a  local  news- 
paper; the  introduction  of  sewers  and  water- works, 
and  finaUy  gas,  the  crowning  affirmation  of  permanent 
prosperity,  more  so  than  the  documentary  claim 
presented  in  a  city  charter,  whose  pretensions  were 
frequently  swept  away  by  disincorporation. 

As  centres  of  mining  districts  they  often  controlled 
a  flourishing  trade  over  a  large  extent  of  country,^* 
until  the  growth  of  population  demanded  a  division 
with  new  or  subordmate  rallying  points.  In  due  time 
they  became  aspirants  for  the  honors  of  a  county  seat, 
some  by  influencing  the  creation  of  a  county,  on 
pleas  similar  to  those  for  organizing  districts — pub- 
lic convenience^* — but  which  were  widely  stretched 

^^  Any  of  the  rich  streams,  Stanislaus,  Yuba,  Feather,  famishes  instances, 
as  shown  in  the  note  on  counties,  and  in  the  chapter  on  mining.  Sonora  and 
Nevada  are  amons  the  best  known. 

^'To  which  physical  obstacles,  as  ravines,  rivers,  and  ranges,  and  the 
attendant  convenience  assigned  the  limits.  The  moment  these  created  ob- 
jections a  new  district  was  formed  without  even  consulting  the  mother  dis- 
trict. Rules  were  modified  to  suit  the  change  and  wishes  of  the  majority 
occupying  the  new  centre.  At  times  camps  united  also  for  certain  objects. 
Districts  were  frequently  cut  in  two  by  the  arbitrary  border  lines  of  counties, 
yet  this  seldom  affected  their  organization  or  unity. 

^^The  legislature  was  swaged  greatly  by  whim  and  political  intrigue  in 
creating  counties.     Sections  like  M  Dorado  and  Calaveras  were  long  left  in- 
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to  suit  the  fancy  of  speculators  and  politicians,  in 
and  out  of  legislature.  Others  managed  by  a  pre- 
ponderating vote  and  interest  to  wrest  the  dig- 
nity from  less  powerful  towns.  ^^     In  many  instances 

tact,  although  conntinff  already  in  1850  a  population  of  over  20,000  and 
16,000  respectively,  and  presenting  numerous  internal  obstacles,  notably  in 
steep  ranges  and  rugeed  divides;  while  other  regions,  like  Mendocino,  with 
a  white  population  o7  only  55,  and  small  prospects  for  advancement,  were 
accorded  equal  status.  Compare  also  the  contemporaneous  segregation  of 
Coluba,  Yolo,  and  Solano,  with  resuly  means  for  intercourse  and  a  scanty  pop- 
ulation, except  in  a  few  spots,  and  the  limitation  of  Marin  to  a  mountain- 
ous  comer,  while  the  adjoining  Sonoma  revelled  in  a  fertile  expanse,  with 
jurisdiction  in  a  measure  as  far  as  Humboldt.  Subsequently  such  small  sec- 
tions were  lopped  off  as  rich  Amador  on  one  side  of  the  Mokelumne,  and 
barren  Alpine  on  the  other.  Lassen  was  graut<>.d  autonomy  to  please  a  few 
growlers,  while  similar  louder  and  sounder  complaints  elsewhere  remained 
unheeded.  Del  Norte  and  Klamath  were  given  the  sway  of  their  respective 
rocky  circuits;  and  when  the  latter  speedily  sought  relief  from  the  privilege, 
its  terrain  must  needs  be  awarded  to  the  already  cumbersome  Humi>oldt  and 
Siskiyou,  without  a  share  to  Del  Norte,  for  which  proxinuty  and  natural 
boundaries  designed  it.  According  to  the  act  of  Apr.  22,  1850,  the  petition  of 
at  least  100  electors  was  required  for  organizing  a  county.  Later  ilie  Sne. 
UtdoHj  Apr.  11,  1855,  etc.,  objected  to  a  voting  population  as  a  basis.  The 
PolUical  Cofle  qf  CaL  divides  the  counties  into  three  classes,  the  first  with  a 

nmlation  of  20,000  and  over,  the  second  with  8,000  and  upwards,  the  third 
ow  8,000,  with  boards  of  supervisors  numberinff  7,  5,  and  3  members  re- 
spectively, each  representing  a  supervisor's  <listrict  For  a  term  of  three  years,  a 
portion  of  the  board  retiring  annually.  Its  meetings  are  fixed  for  the  first 
Monday  in  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  an«l  Nov.,  the  books  kept  by  it  covering  minutes 
of  proceeding,  allowances  irom  the  treasury,  warrants  upon  the  treasury,  list 
of  t'rancliises  granted,  and  records  of  roads  and  works.  Of  county  officers, 
every  two  years,  as  judge,  sheriff,  treasurer,  clerk,  auditor,  recorder,  attor- 
ney, surveyor,  coroner,  assessor,  collector,  school  superintendent,  public  ad- 
ministrator, and  commissioners  of  highways,  several  positions  may  after  due 
notice  be  consolidated  in  counties  of  inferior  rank,  for  the  sake  or  economy, 
the  clerk,  for  instance,  acting  also  as  auditor  and  recorder.  For  townships, 
su)>ordinate3  could  be  addeil  to  the  indispensable  justices  of  the  peace  and 
constables,  and  every  official,  except  judges,  supervisors,  and  justices,  could 
appoint  the  needful  deputies.  AVith  several,  residence  at  the  county  seat 
was  compulsory  for  obvious  reasons.  Bonds  ranged  from  $100,000  for 
':reasurers  in  the  first-class  counties,  to  So,000  for  school  superintendents 
and  coroners,  the  proportion  in  thir<l-elass  counties  l)eing  about  one  fifth 
thesi'.  amounts.  Changes  have  been  made  under  this  hca^ling,  as  well  as  that 
for  pay.  Instance,  proposed  reforms  in  Col.  Jour.  Sen.^  1807-8,  ap.  78.  One 
act  abolished  the  8uper\'isor  office  in  several  counties.  Cal.  StjJtutex^  1S54,  2S0. 
Other  reforms  are  indicated  by  the  assessment  list,  which  raised  valuations  for 
1873-4  to  nearly  tliree  times  the  amount  ruling  in  1872-3.  Property  in  Oak- 
land, for  instance,  then  valued  at  ^,600,000  Wcis  in  1873-4  assessed  at 
$18,500,000. 

^^  Placervillo  gained  it  from  Colonia,  and  quelled  the  aspirations  of  several 
rivals.  In  Yolo  the  dignity  was  tossed  from  one  village  to  another,  as  iliffer- 
ent  speculators  obtaiucil  the  upper  hand.  In  the  south  San  Joaquin  counties 
the  railroad  founded  towns  and  aided  them  to  seize  the  prize.  In  Alameda 
Oakland  snatched  it  by  force  of  vote  from  a  more  central  locality.  In  some 
other  counties,  as  Solano,  a  central  point  was  specially  located  as  the  seat. 
Several  towns  owe  their  existence  chiefly  to  a  retention  of  the  officials.  Hum- 
boldt countv  was  moved  to  secession  from  Trinity,  because  the  seat  was  trans- 
f erred  to  iiuaud  Wuaverville. 
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private  efforts  supplemented  a  natural  expansion  in 
moving  the  centre  of  a  town  to  some  addition,  or  for- 
mer suburb.^*  This  has  been  notably  the  case  in  the 
pueblos  of  the  south,  where  the  adobe  dwellings  of 
Mexican  days  generally  form  a  quarter  by  themselves, 
designated  as  the  old  town,  while  the  new  or  Ameri- 
can sections  present  the  characteristic  blocks  of  frame 
dwellings  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  or  with  a  yard  in 
the  rear  and  a  flower  or  lawn  patch  in  front,  radiating 
from  brick-lined  business  streets. 

Notwithstanding  their  recent  beginning,  the  history 
of  the  great  proportion  of  mining  towns  is  traditional  or 
obscure,  owing  to  the  erratic  course  of  mining  move- 
ments. Their  origin  is  too  frequently  loosely  ascribed 
to  some  sudden  influx  of  diggers,  guided  by  vague 
rumor;  but  these  so-called  first-comers  had  been  often 
preceded  by  a  band  of  workers  who  had  for  some  time 
veiled  their  operations  in  secrecy,  and  these  again  by 
some  prospector  who  was  ever  flitting  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  districts,  probing  into  virginal  ground.  Fre- 
quently the  only  record  lies  embedded  in  the  name. 
Yet  this,  if  a  personal  appellation,  indicates,  perhaps, 
only  the  trader  whose  store,  as  the  general  rendezvous, 
gave  name  to  the  spot.  More  generally  it  points  to 
some  incident  or  feature  connected  with  the  site  or 
founding,  for  California  names  are  certainly  as  signifi- 
cant as  they  are  varied. ^^     They  mark  the  progress  of 

^*  At  New  San  Diego,  Hortou's  addition  gained  the  supremacy.  In  S.  F. 
the  centre  has  movetl  away  from  Portsmouth  square,  and  even  the  city  hall 
here  has  been  supplanted. 

^'  The  earliest  Spanish  explorers  by  sea  left  their  records  along  the  coast  as 
far  as  Trinidad,  to  which  later  English  navigators  added  names  like  Point  St 
George,  always  remembering  such  localities  as  Drake  Bay.  Tiie  Russians, 
who  actually  occupied  the  country,  are  only  indirectly  recalled  in  Russian 
River,  Fort  Ross,  Sebastopol;  Mount  St  Helena  being  their  solitary  christen- 
ing. The  terms  of  French  cruisers  failed  to  remain,  but  cognate  trappers 
blazed  their  path  in  the  interior  as  marked  by  Cache,  Butte,  and  as  some 
have  it,  Siskiyou  and  Shasta,  while  a  Danish  confrere  is  remembered  in  L:l3- 
sen.  In  the  south  Mexican  designations  naturally  predominate,  and  they 
certainly  surpass  all  others  for  beauty.  Observe  the  melodious  San  Juan, 
Santa  Cruz,  Tamalpais,  Santa  Rosa,  the  majestic  Mendocino,  Del  Monte,  the 
sweet  Alameda,  San  Benito.  True,  the  frequent  recurrence  ot  the  San,  and 
its  feminine  Santa,  present  a  detracting  monotony,  for  which  are  responsible 
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explorers  from  the  time  of  Cabrillo  and  Drake  to  the 
era  of  missionaries  and  trappers.     The  Spaniards  had 

partly  the  friar  element  in  exploration  and  management,  partly  the  religions 
custom  of  applying  the  name  of  the  saints  which  figure  for  every  day  in  the 
calendar  alike  to  the  new-born  babe,  or  to  the  discovered  site  of  the  pro- 
posed town.  The  sacredprevails  also  without  the  saint,  as  in  Los  Angeles, 
Trinidad,  Sacramento.  Tne  descriptive  profane  appears  in  Caliente,  rosas, 
Gatos,  Pescailoro,  Sauzalito.  The  Uoia  a.  common  diminutive  ending,  often 
caressing  in  im][>ort.  SiMiuiards  have  not  nefflectcd  the  devil  and  his  ilk,  as 
in  Monte  del  Diablo,  but  the  application  diners  from  the  American  in  being 
of  superstitious  source.  Bare  terms  like  P&jaro,  bird,  and  Soledad,  solitude, 
are  peculiar.  A  certain  concession  is  shown,  especially  by  intelligent  Amer- 
icans, for  Indian  names,  partly  in  justice  to  the  original  lords  of  the  soil, 
partly  from  a  taste  for  the  antique  and  melodious,  and  native  words  are 
not  deficient  in  liquid  beauty.  Instance  the  soft  intonation  of  Sonoma, 
Tehama,  Wyeka,  Inyo,  Napa,  Yolo,  which  are  compact;  while  Chowchilla, 
Tuolunme,  Suisun,  Klamath,  savor  of  the  barbaric.  Americans  have  not 
always  preserved  these,  or  even  Spanish  terms,  uncorrupted.  To  Wveka 
they  have  added  the  r  so  widely  lacking  among  alK>rigines,  and  made  it 
Yrcka;  of  Ulm,  Yuba;  San  Andreas  of  San  Andres;  Tulare  instead  of  Tulares 
or  Tular;  Carquinez  in  place  of  Carquincs,  es  being  the  Spanish  pluraL  The 
K  initial  here  applied  by  the  original  recorder  was  due  to  ignorance.  Some 
appellations,  as  for  the  islands  Angeles  and  Yeguas,  have  been  translated  into 
Angel  and  Mare  islands. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  state  American  designations  prevail,  save  in 
occasional  deference  to  Indian  and  Spanish,  the  latter  usually  due  to 
pioneers  dating  before  1849,  who  had  acquired  a  smattering  of  or  liking 
for  Spanish  forms.  The  terms  are  as  a  rule  both  appropriate  and  expres- 
sive, although  tiugcd  too  much  by  the  loosencBS  and  hairbrained  reckless- 
ness of  the  dush  times,  with  tlicir  cliuracteristic  abjuration  of  elegance. 
Like  the  Spaniards,  they  diaplayed  a  bent  for  the  supernatural,  wliile  sub- 
stituting the  satx'uiic  for  the  saintly.  Never,  indeed,  was  the  devil  better 
renicmlK'red,  even  though  the  spots  dedicated  to  him  harbored  little  of 
the  coiiiplimentary.     Instance  especially  the  Geyser  regions.     Other  common 


and   characteristic  terms   were    drawn    from   the    prevalent   drinking   ami 

f  ami  ding,  as  Whiskey,  Bi-andy,  and  Drunkard's  bars,  Keno,  Euchre,  and 
•oker  liats,  etc.,  with   Pi«Ulletowu   of  cognate   revelry.     The   general   ap- 


plication of  nicknames  among  comradea  was  widely  recorded,  with  tlie 
striking  trait  of  the  victim,  as  Jim  Oow,  You  Bet,  after  a  man  using  this 
expression,  Red  Dog,  from  the  owner  of  such  an  animal,  Kanty  Doddler;  also 
(Jrecnliorn,  Loafer  Hill,  Cliicken  Thief  Flat.  Nationality  was  frequently 
added,  as  Y?inkee  Jim's,  Dutch  Flat,  Hoosier,  Buckeye,  Nigger  Bar,  Greaser 
and  Chinese  flats.  The  superstitious  element  occurs  in  the  manv  Horseshoe 
Ixirs  iuid  Last  Chance.  The  repulsive  have  often  been  transformed  into  neater 
shape,  a.i  Lousy  Level  or  Liar's  Flat  into  Rice's  Crossmg;  yet  Shirt-tail 
Canon  lingered.  Scholarly  ailectation  has  been  left  unchallenged  in  Alplia 
and  Omega,  and  puritan  selections  are  revealed  in  Havilah  and  Antiooh.  Tlie 
common  liicli  gulches  and  bars  point  to  strokes  of  fortune.  Gold  Hill,  Ophir, 
and  Eureka  have  also  been  frequently  ajiplied,  though  replaced  by  less  hack- 
iieyerl  terms  to  prevent  confusion.  Localities  denoting  disappointment  are 
e([ually  uumcrou.s,  as  Pinch-em-tight,  Bog\is  Thunder,  Liar's,  Humbug,  an<l 
Poverty  llats,  the  latter  two  Urin";  freijuently  paradeil,  although  the  uetter 
know^n  of  these  places  have  provid  misnomers;  mdecd,  they  were  frequently 
applied  by  lucky  linders  to  frighte-n  awav  rivals.  Many  are  the  spots  com- 
memorative of  misfortunes,  as  Murderer's  bars  and  gulches,  H  ingtown,  (iouge 
Eye,  Dead  Man's  Gulch.  Tlujse  are  relieved  by  a  lar^re  sprinkling  with  natural 
features,  as  Otter,  Grizzly,  Jackass,  Wildcat,  with  ironic  allusions,  Red  Bluff, 
Green  Mountain,  Dcadwood,  Blizzardville.     Uonorary  and  patriotic  names 
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'time  to  stamp  little  more  than  the  southern  coast 
region  with  a  nomenclature  characterized  by  saintly 
form  and  melodious  and  stately  ring.  A  portion  of 
the  Indian  terms  preserved  by  antiquarian  taste  and 
sense  of  justice  fall  not  behind  in  liquid  beauty.  Both 
have  been  to  some  extent  corrupted  by  Americans, 
who  filled  the  north  and  interior  with  their  expressive 
and  descriptive  terms,  tinged  in  the  mining  region  by 
the  loose  and  reckless  spirit  of  the  flush  times,  wiUi 
their  predilection  for  slang  and  nickname,  blunt  terse- 
ness and  waggery.  Camp,  bar,  flat,  run,  slide,  are 
among  the  pecuHar  affixes  here  supplementary  to  the 
hackneyed  ville,  city,  ton,  burg. 

Tlie  large  proportion  of  camps  have  disappeared 
with  the  decline  of  mining.  Some  fell  as  rapidly  as 
they  had  risen,  when  the  rich  but  scanty  surface  gold 
which  gave  them  life  was  worked  out.  Everything 
partook  of  the  precarious  and  unstable  marking  this  era 
of  wild  speculation  and  gambling.  Never  was  there 
a  place  or  people  where  the  changes  of  life,  its  vicissi- 
tudes and  its  successes,  were  brought  out  in  such  bold 
relief  as  here.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  proud  and 
the  humble,  the  vile  and  the  virtuous,  changed  places 
in  a  day.  Wild  speculation  and  slovenly  business 
habits,  together  with  the  gambling  character  of  all  occu- 
pations, and  the  visitations  or  benign  influences  of  the 
elements,  and  a  thousand  uncalculable  incidents  usually 

abouml,  as  in  Rough  and  Ready,  after  Gen.  Taylor;  Fremont,  Jaekson,  Car- 
son, Visalia,  after  Vice;  with  home  associations  in  Washington,  Boston,  Ban- 
gor,  Alabama;  Timbuctoo  has  a  humorous  twang,  and  Bath  an  English  aspect. 
Tiio  hackneye<l  form  of  ville  is  due  more  to  the  personal  ambition  of  founders 
than  to  poor  taste;  burg  is  less  frecjuent  than  the  addition  city  and  to^^n, 
which  are  so  grandiloquently  applied  even  to  petty  collections  of  huts. 
Nomenclature  is  frecjuently  accorded  paragraphs,  especially  in  country  jour- 
nals, and  in  most  instances  commentators  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by 
casual  resemblances  to  words  in  foreign  languages.  Thev  actually  hunt 
vocabularies  for  terms  to  fit  thoir  hobby,  as  marked  notably  by  the  calida 
fomax  explanation  for  California,  the  Narizona  or  arida  zona  forms  for  Ari- 
zona, Orejones  for  Oregon,  instead  of  recurring  to  the  more  likely  aboriginal 
sources.  Compare  Artjomtnty  July  26,  1879;  Alta  Cal.,  June  29,  1870;  Sept. 
17,  1871;  Aug.  22,  188(5,  etc.;  Sta  Rwa  Democ.,  Nov.  12,  1870;  /?m^.  RiiH^ 
Flag,  June  20.  1870;  HUtelts  Res.,  422-8;  Id.,  Mining,  44-6;  Calh,  World,  ii. 
800;  HayeA  Cat  KoU»,  ii.  48.  Taylor,  Eldorado,  151,  was  particularly  struck 
by  Hell's  Delights  and  Ground  Hog's  Glory.  Helpers  Latid,  150,  176,  etc.; 
WUliariis'  Pac.  Tourist,  205;  IJearntd  iSkttdids,  MS.,  4-5. 
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classed  in  the  category  of  luck,  were  constantly  lifting 
up  one  and  pulliog  down  another,  inflating  this  town  or 
district  and  shrivelling  that  Brick  stores  and  flashy 
residences  displace  the  cloth  tents  and  rude  cabins  of 
the  miniog  camp  that  suddenly  displays  its  treasures 
in  bright  abundance ;  and  almost  in  a  day  sometimes 
when  the  pockets  of  the  placers  appear  abruptly  empty 
the  town  collapses,  the  houses  are  deserted  Some 
lingered  for  years  the  victims  of  countless  ordeals,  of 
sweeping  fires,  which  befell  almost  every  town  in  this 
inflammable  land;^  of  undermining  and  removal  to 
more  favored  localities."  Finally  yielding,  they  left 
as  record  of  the  struggle  long  lines  of  tottering  edi- 
fices and  unroofed  cabms,  with  here  and  there  crum- 
bling walls  of  brick  to  signal  the  extent  of  the  defeat,*" 
and  around,  the  desolate  aspect  of  denuded  slopes  and 
barren  gravel  plains,  with  gaping  pits  and  decaying 
tree-stumps,  and  rivers  turned  from  their  ancient 
course.  Another  proportion  survived,  .partly  as  cen- 
tres for  later  hydraulic  and  quartz  operations,  though 
chiefly  as  farming  villages,  at  times  under  the  veil  of 
a  new  name;  and  in  humbler  though  more  assured 
prospects,  others  outgrew  their  period  of  mining  and 
gambling,  roughs  and  vigilants,  to  rise  to  staid  busi- 
ness centres,  affecting  piety  and  learning. ^^  Agricul- 
ture had  here  its  beginning  in  garden  patches,  with 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  water  ditches  of  mining 

^  Yankee  Jim's  and  Ophir  were  burned  down  in  1852,  the  labter  snccnmb- 
ing  under  the  blow.  Downieville  suffered  in  the  same  year  $500,000.  Towns 
not  distant  for  nearly  the  same  amount  in  1858.  An<l  so  the  torch  circulated. 
See  under  counties  and  towns,  and  compare  with  S.  F.,  with  tlamages  ranging 
as  high  as  a  half-score  millions.  Helper,  Ltind  qfOloUy  2G,  etc.,  assumes  the 
fire  losses  during  1849-55  at  over  $45,000,000.  Others  raise  it  to  $(>6,000,000 
by  1852.  Not  only  were  houses  as  a  rule  of  combustible  material,  but  people 
were  careless,  with  a  large  criminal  admixture. 

^'  For  no  site  in  the  gold  region  was  safe  in  early  days  from  miners'  in- 
roads. Farming  land  and  highways  were  washe4l  away,  and  entire  town  sites, 
leaving  proppea  walls  and  caving  streets,  a  certain  amount  of  damages  being 
alone  recoverable. 

**  These  remains,  once  plentiful,  are  growing  scarce  under  the  utilizing 
efforts  of  adjoining  settlers. 

'''*  Hangtown  l)eiug  changed  to  the  more  attractive  Vlacerville,  for  obvious 
reasons.  Others  to  avoid  confusion  with  namesakes,  or  under  the  ambitious 
efforts  of  new  founders. 
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days,  which  assisted  to  change  the  industries  of  entire 
counties  within  a  few  years. 

Even  the  central  El  Dorado  and  Placer  are  becom- 
ing known  as  vinicultural  rather  than  mining  districts. 
Alpine  relies  upon  her  pastures,  and  most  of  the  gold 
belt  depends  upon  tillage ;  while  in  the  extreme  south 
San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  unfolded  quartz  deposits. 
The  Santa  Bdrbara  region  was  by  the  arought  of  one 
season  transformed  from  a  stock-raising  to  a  predomi- 
nating farming  range.  The  current  of  population 
began  in  1850  to  turn  back  to  the  momentarily  aban- 
doned coast  slopes,  filling  first  the  central  bay  valleys, 
then  with  a  reflux  the  nver  bottoms  near  the  mines; 
till  under  the  growing  occupation  of  land  it  swept  also 
over  the  south  and  grouped  elsewhere  around  ports, 
and  timber,  and  fishing-grounds.  In  many  regions, 
especially  the  south,  it  was  stemmed  a  while  by  dis- 
puted land  titles,  due  greatly  to  intriguing  new-comers; 
but  whatever  personal  injustice  they  inflicted  by 
usurpation  of  ranches,  they  infused  a  new  energetic 
spirit  into  the  easy-going  Hispano-Californian  com- 
munity, lifted  stagnant  pueblos  into  flourishing  cen- 
tennial cities,  and  with  irrigation  and  other  undertak- 
ings transformed  arid  plains  into  waving  fields  and 
golden  orange  groves. 

Aside  from  mining  camps,  lingering  or  transformed, 
California  possesses  a  wide  range  of  settlements,  from 
the  missions,  pueblos,  and  harbors,  sites  of  Spanish 
origin,  through  the  series  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing centres,  inland  ports  and  entrep6ts,  suburbs 
and  resorts,  to  the  recent  railroad  stations  and  hor- 
ticultural colonies.  Sea-ports,  which  antedate  in  a 
measure  even  the  ancient  pueblos  as  entrep6ts  for  the 
first  foundations,  have  been  widely  reenforced  by  land- 
ings since  the  early  fur-trading  times.  While  gaining 
in  local  trade  they  have  declined  in  general  inii)()rtance, 
as  compared  with  the  only  two  good  ship  harbors  of 
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San  Francisco  and  San  Di^o."  A  fact  due  to  im- 
proved coast  and  interior  traffic,  inland  ports  had  their 
Spinning  properly  in  Benicia,  the  first  to  receive  large 
vessels  and  assert  itself  as  a  harbor  town.  Sacramento 
and  Stockton,  so  far  petty  landings,  followed,  each 
becoming  the  centre  of  a  host  of  tributary  river  land- 
ings, Sa^amento  having,  however,  to  share  its  trade 
with  the  upper  heads  of  navigation,  notably  Marys- 
ville."  All  of  these  prominent  places  were  beset  by 
a  number  of  rivals,  eager  for  their  prospective  prizes. 
Benicia,  risen  as  a  competitor  of  San  Francisco,  had 
in  time  to  yield  to  the  adjacent  Yallejo  both  its  trade 
and  aspirations,  and  Marysville  having  in  time  to 
divide  its  gains  from  Sacramento  with  towns  abova 

Many  of  these  aspirants  attained  only  to  the  rank 
of  paper  towns,  of  which  speculative  (Jalifomia  has 
probably  had  a  larger  proportion  than  any  other  coun- 
try of  its  size,^  owing  to  the  unparalleled  unfoldment 
of  settlements,  the  consequent  opportunity  for  entre- 
p6ts  in  different  directions,  and  the  abundance  of 
money,  for  investments.     City  building  became  a  busi- 

^  See  chapters  on  trade  in  preceding  volumes.  Humboldt  Bay  admits  only 
smaller  vessels;  Crescent  City  is  a  good  roadstead,  with  a  scanty  range  of  ac- 
cessible country.  Wilmington  rises  little  above  the  southern  roadsteads, 
despite  costly  artificial  breakwaters.  Sauzalito  is  an  anchorage  tributary  to 
San  Francisco. 

**  For  early  port  of  entry  privileges,  see  the  chapter  on  commerce.  Peta- 
luma  became  the  cliicf  shipping  point  for  Sonoma,  Kapa  and  Vallejo  for  Napa, 
Suisun  for  Solano,  etc. 

^*  Instance  Montezuma  and  New  York  of  the  Pacific,  and  CoUinsville  or 
Newport — expose  iaS.  F.  BuUetiii,  May  11,  1857,  etc. — which  strove  for  the 
valley  trade  against  all  the  prominent  towns  above  named;  Vernon,  Fremont, 
Nicolaus,  and  Hoboken,  which  entered  the  list  against  Sacramento  and  Marys- 
ville; Hamilton  and  Plumas  against  the  latter;  Butte  Citv  and  MonroeviUe, 
which  sought  to  be  recognized  as  heads  of  Sacramento  navigation,  a  privilege 
gained  in  a  measure  by  Colusa,  Tehama,  and  Bed  Blufi.  Stockton,  also 
Fredrina,  Sac.  Tramcrlpt,  Apr.  26,  1850,  had  even  less  successful  claimants 
in  the  cities  of  San  Joac^uin,  Stanislaus,  Mokelumne,  and  Tuolumne.  Instance 
also  Klamath  City,  which  was  killed  by  the  shifting  river  bar.  They  were 
duly  trumpeted  before  the  people,  with  the  aid  of  interesting  maps,  subsidized 
journals,  and  persuasive  agents,  and  many  maile  fortunes  for  their  projectors 
before  the  collapse  came.  Frightened  by  adverse  reports,  bad  titles,  or  peri- 
odical spells  of  dulness  at  existing  towns,  men  bought  lots  in  dififcrent  pbM«8 
to  secure  themselves.  Yet  otliers  failed  to  cover  expenses.  One  company 
spent  nearly  $150,000  in  vain.  Helpers  Landy  177-8.  The  failure  of  Vjdlcjo 
to  secure,  for  a  time,  at  least,  the  capital,  was  due  to  bad  management.  The 
speculative  excitement  suicided  for  the  bay  towns  by  the  summer  of  IS50. 
In  1863  a  revival  occurred  for  sea-ports 
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ness.  At  various  points  tracts  of  land  were  seized 
and  town  lots  mapped  out  and  sold.  Then  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  place  were  trumpeted  far  and  wide, 
and  all  were  invited  by  oily-tongued  agents  to  come 
and  buy  and  live.  Title  acquired  often  by  force  and 
trickery  was  kept  by  the  power  of  the  rifle  and  legal 
jugglery.  The  most  ambitious  projects  sought  to 
combine  the  head  of  ship  navigation  in  the  bay  with 
a  command  of  the  great  valley  outlets,  as  instanced  in 
New  York  of  the  Pacific.  Then  followed  claimants 
to  the  head  of  river  navigation  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin,  beginning  with  Vernon,  and  contestants 
for  the  control  of  the  trade  with  certain  tributaries 
and  districts.  Along  the  coast  rose  several  pretenders 
to  harbors,  with  promising  river  drainage,  as  Klamath 
City,  and  throughout  the  interior  were  sprinkled  plats 
intended  for  valley  centres  and  county  seats,  some  of 
which  nurse,  as  mere  hamlets,  the  dream  of  greatness 
realized  by  their  successful  neighbors.  The  specula- 
tive fever  for  city  building  raged  most  virulently  dur- 
ing 1849  and  into  1850,  raising  a  crop  of  prospective 
millionaires,  after  which  the  symptoms  abated  to  spo- 
radic forms,  with  occasional  epidemics,  as  in  18G3. 

Agricultural  towns  date  from  the  Spanish  pueblo 
colonies,  supplemented  in  time  by  converted  missions, 
and  latterly  by  lingering  and  transformed  mining 
camps,  some,  like  San  Jose,  of  centennial  dignity,  and 
the  younger  Salinas,  depending  on  wheat  regions,  Los 
Angeles  boasting  of  her  orange  groves,  Anaheim  and 
St  Helena  leading  a  host  of  vinicultural  eomumnitics, 
and  Healdsburg  prominent  in  the  display  of  orchards. 
Aside  from  the  woollen  mills  and  other  industrial  ad- 
juncts of  the  large  cities,  a  number  of  towns  live  by 
their  manufacturing  interests.  Eureka  and  Guerne- 
ville  are  conspicuous  among  a  host  of  places  producing 
lumber,  the  earliest  manufacture  on  a  large  scale. 
Flour-mills  have  found  development  at  Vallejo;  Se- 
quel depends  upon  a  variety  of  industries,  notably 
tanneries;  Taylorsville  is  a  paper-mill ;  Suisunapack- 
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inff  place;  Martinez  figures  among  fish-canning  places; 
Alvarado  is  known  for  its  beet-sugar  mills ;  Boca  for 
breweries ;  and  Newhall  for  oil.  Norton ville  and  New 
Almaden  find  their  chief  support  in  coal  and  quicksil- 
ver; Folsom  flourishes  by  a  prison  and  its  quarries; 
Berkeley,  Benicia,  and  Santa  Clara  rank  among  col- 
lege towns;  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Santa 
Monica  are  sustained  greatly  as  watering-places,  their 
list  swelled  by  San  Diego,  CaJistoga,  Auburn,  and  a 
number  of  other  places,  particularly  in  Lake  and  San 
Mateo,  as  health  and  pleasure  resorts;  while  Oakland, 
Alameda,  and  Washington  are  known  rather  as  the 
bed-chambers,  or  suburbs,  of  cities. 

During  the  last  three  decades  the  railroad  has  risen 
as  arbitrator  in  the  fortunes  of  many  of  these  towns. 
By  passing  them  by  it  has  drawn  away  their  trade 
and  left  them  to  lingering  decay,  as  illustrated  notably 
by  San  Juan  Bautista,  and  several  towns  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.^  It  has  build  up  instead  numerous 
thriving  stations,  among  which  towns  like  Modesto, 
Merced,  Bakersfield,  and  HoUister  have  been  so  eflect- 
ivoly  fostered  as  to  secure  the  important  dignity  of 
county  seats  to  swell  their  expanding  trade  resources. 
In  other  cases  it  has  revived  manv  lanofuishiiiof  settle- 
ments,  as  for  example,  Calistoga,  Oroville,  Sauzalito, 
and  opened  the  way  in  the  southern  deserts  for  flour- 
ishiiitJf  and  reclaiminj^:  oases. 

The  latest  feature  of  town  building  is  presented  by  a 
new  form  of  the  agricultural  colonies,  which  were  first 
planted  by  Spaniards,  under  official  auspices,  as  at 
San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  and  Branciforte.  Sonoma 
was  a  subsequent  semi-official  venture,  and  Sutter  s 
Fort  partook  of  this  stamp.  Americans  introduced 
the  cooperative  system,  beginning  with  San  Bernar- 
dino of  the  industrious  Mormons,  but  more  properly 
with  Anaheim.     This  stands  as  a  prototype  lutre  of 

^  ^fodesto  ovcrsha<lowe<i  Kniujlit's  Ferry  and  Ia  Orange,  Merced  took 
life  ami  ]ion<»rs  from  SnoUing,  Fresno  from  Millertt>n.  Alvisu  liaa  sutfered, 
ShiiKta  is  ndiured,  etc.  A  few.  liki;  lirighton  and  Stanislaus,  saved  a  weak 
existence  l»y  moving  to  the  railroail  line. 
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the  chiefly  horticultural  settlements  started  on  coop- 
erative principles  to  overcome  the  early  difficulties  of 
such  undertakings,  marked  by  costly  irrigation  canals, 
non-productive  planting  periods,  and  manufacturing 
adjuncts.  These  vanquished,  each  member  assumed 
independent  control  of  his  allotted  share,  associated 
with  his  neighbors  only  by  a  general  and  voluntary 
interest  in  certain  branches,  and  in  sustaining  the  in- 
dispensable canals.  Many  owners  of  large  ranchos 
are  profiting  by  the  success  of  these  ventures,  which 
with  proper  management  is  almost  assured,^  by  open- 
ing ditches  and  occasionally  planting  tracts,  and  then 
selling  the  land  in  small  lots,  with  the  expectation  of 
profiting  also  by  the  formation  of  a  village  by  each 
cluster  of  colonists.  There  are  a  number  of  these  set- 
tlements round  Fresno,  and  in  the  three  southern 
counties  along  the  coast;  and  with  the  now  growing 
reputation  of  California  as  a  wine  region,  so  well 
suited  for  them,  they  are  assuming  wider  proportions 
and  importance.^  They  form  one  of  the  many  star- 
tling surprises  with  which  this  country  has  abounded, 
from  the  first  glittering  harvests  of  gold  to  the  suc- 
ceeding and  richer  crops  from  waving  fields;  in  the 
spreading  fame  of  balmy  clime  and  fertile  soil,  once 
overshadowed  by  supposed  deserts  and  aridity;  in  the 
variety  of  its  magnificent  resources  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  scenery,  with  giant  trees  and  geysers,  with  caves 
and  mountain  clefts;  in  the  birth  of  towns  and  expan- 
sion of  resources  and  wealth,  at  times  swift  in  rise  and 
fall  as  the  terror-inspiring  justice  of  the  vigilance 
committees,  at  times  slow  and  majestic  as  befits  the 
dawning  of  eternal  empire. 

^The  earliest  colony  at  Fresno  failed  for  lack  of  due  precaution  and 
energy. 

^  Agua  Mansa,  in  San  Bernardino,  is  a  languishing  colony,  formed  in 
1842  by  New  Mexicans.  The  not  far  distant  Riverside  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  spots  in  the  county.  Lompoc  is  a  Temperance  colony  in  Sta 
Birbara.  Compare  with  Nordhofa  Communistic  Societies,  361  -6.  Homestead 
associations  are  to  be  found  in  connection  with  most  large  cities.  Comments 
in  National,  Dec.  26,  J864;  Apr.  10,  1865.  Just  before  the  opening  of  the 
overland  railway  in  1870  a  home8tea4l  fever  raged  all  round  the  bay.  Lottery 
sales  attended  them  at  one  time.  Snc.  Union,  June  25,  1855;  Jan.  27,  1857; 
S,  F.  Ab.  Post,  July  23, 1870.     See,  further,  under  counties,  next  chapters. 
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— SoNORA — Nevada— Grass  Valley — Benicia — Vallejo — Martinez- 
Oakland  AND  Vicinity — Northe&n  and  Southern  Crms. 

In  illustration  of  the  preceding  observations,  I  ap- 
pend a  sketch  of  the  early  development  of  the  princi- 
pal and  typical  cities,  and  of  each  county  in  the  state, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  birth  of  its  towns, 
and  to  the  general  tendency  of  progress.  Limited 
S})ace  forbids  more  than  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
topical  points;  and  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
special  chapters  on  politics,  mining,  agriculture,  man- 
ufacture, commerce,  society,  education,  and  church, 
for  further  details  touching  the  different  sections. 
My  information  has  been  culled  by  systematic  search 
through  many  original  manuscripts,  and  tlirough  the 
newspapers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  those  from 
every  quarter  of  the  state.  I  have  also  carefully  con- 
sulted the  reports  of  census  officers,  surveyors,  and 
assessors,  county  histories,  and  directories,  local  ar- 
chives of  towns  and  counties,  the  Vallejo,  Larkin,  and 
Hayes  documents,  and  scattered  notes  in  books  and 
pamphlets  of  a  more  or  less  general  character,  as 
indicated  in  the  narrative,  only  the  most  pointed 
references  being  retained  to  affirm  or  illustrate  special 
statements. 
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The  best  prospects  for  an  interior  city  lay  naturally  along  the  Sacramento 
Kiver,  near  the  mouth  of  its  last  great  tributary,  the  gate  to  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  grea^  yaUey.  This  advantage  must  have  influenced  the 
founder  of  Sutter's  Fort;  but  the  small  extent  of  its  hill  site,  surrounded  by 
low-lying  banks  which  were  subject  to  overflow  m  very  wet  seasons,  was  in- 
ailequate  for  a  city,  and  such  a  one  being  required,  Sutterville  was  laid  out  on 
the  rising  ground  three  miles  below,  whence  a  dry  wagon-road  to  the  moun- 
tains could  be  constructed.  It  made  slow  progress,  for  the  fort  still  retained 
the  ascendency,  by  virtue  of  its  ferry,  supplies,  stores,  and  workshops.  The 
gold  excitement,  however,  while  assuring  urban  preeminence  to  this  quarter, 
demanded  quickly  an  expansion  of  site,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
chosen  spot,  Sutterville,  should  become  the  centre.  "  Had  I  not  been  snowed 
in  at  Colonia,'*  said  Sutter  to  me  at  Litiz,  "  Sacramento  never,  never,  would 
have  been  built."  But  the  Swiss  potentate  lacked  business  ability.  He  had 
vast  resources  and  golden  opportunities;  but  in  his  wide-reaching  plans  he 
had  become  heavily  involved,  and  to  escape  his  creditors  he  transferred  his 
property  to  his  son,  John  A.  Sutter,  a  young  man  lately  from  schooL  This 
took  place  Oct.  14,  1^848.  Sutter's  Per,  Bern,,  MS.,  pp.  178-^1;  Placer  Ttmei, 
Doc.  15,  1849;  Sac,  IlL,  ^  S,  AUa  Cal ,  Feb  6,  1853;  S,  P.  Herald,  Feb.  9, 
1853;  TuUiUCe  HisL  Cal,  p  297  For  testimony,  In  re  John  C,  Redey  ve  A, 
Heisrh  et  al,  1860,  see  Sac.  Directory,  1871.  As  the  interest  in  Sutterville 
had  mostly  passed  out  of  his  hands,  Sutter  permitted  his  son  to  lay  out 
another  town  at  the  embarcadero,  or  landing,  just  below  the  fort,  to  which 
the  name  of  the  river  was  applied. 

The  fort  had  frequently  been  called  by  that  name,  although  Tehama  was 
the  Indian  appellation.  The  survey  was  made  by  Wm  H.  Warner,  of  the 
U.  S.  to{>og.  engineers.  He  was  shot  in  1849  by  the  Indians  while  surveying 
near  the  sources  of  Feather  River.  The  fort  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  opera- 
tions; thence  down  to  the  embarcadero  and  along  the  river  bank  he  laid  out 
streets.  Those  parallel  with  the  stream  were  called  First,  Second,  Third, 
etc. ;  those  at  right  angles  to  it  A,  B,  C,  etc. ;  the  avenue  bordering  on  the 
river  was  called  Front  street.  All  were  80  feet  wide  except  the  centre  street, 
M,  which  was  made  100  feet.  The  blocks  were  320  by  400  feet,  divided  by 
20-foot  alleys  running  east  and  west.  The  landing-place  was  in  itself  no 
small  advantage  in  favor  of  Sacramento,  while  the  slough  at  Sutterville, 
which  required  bridging,  operated  against  the  latter.  SuUer*s  Per8,  Hem,, 
MS.,  178-81;  Placer  Trmee,  Dec  15,  1849;  Sherman's  Mem,  i.  69,  77;  Bur- 
neU's  Per,  Rec,  MS.,  iL  1-2;  Id,,  Bee  ,  287-8.  Winans,  Days  qf  1849,  MS., 
8,  and  Crosby,  Events,  MS.,  27,  differ  on  the  date  and  surveyor.  A  year 
later  Seton,  Ord,  and  Sherman  were  employed  to  connect  Warner's  survey  of 
Sacramento  with  Davidson's  survey  of  Sutterville.  An  auction  sale  of  lots 
to  be  held  at  Sutter's  Fort  on  Jan.  8,  1849,  was  advertised  under  date  of  Dec. 
2d,  in  the  Star  and  Cal,  of  Dec.  23,  1848.  The  first  sales  were  near  the  fort, 
but  at  the  close  of  Jan.  1849  lots  near  the  river  came  into  demand.  The  pur- 
chase of  more  than  four  lots  to  one  person  was  discouraged  in  order  to  pro- 
mote settlement,  which  was  also  favored  by  time  payments  and  uniform 
prices.  P.  H.  Burnett  became  on  Dec.  30th  the  attorney  for  Sutter,  jr.  He 
received  one  fourth  of  the  proceeds,  but  becoming  too  rapidly  rich,  according 
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to  Satter*8  idea,  the  power  was  transferred  to  Peachy,  who  shared  the  sale 
with  Schoolcraft.  In  less  than  six  months  Burnett  sold  half  of  his  lots  for 
$50,000.  "  Peachy  made  §80,000  out  of  me,"  says  Sutter,  Autobiog.,  17&-9. 
At  the  close  of  1848  there  wore  at  the  embarcadero  only  two  houses,  one  a 
drinking-saloon,  the  other  occupied  by  the  Stewart  family,  and  a  dismantled 
ship,  which  G.  McDougall  and  his  partners,  Blackburn,  Parker,  and  Barton, 
had  brought  from  San  Francisco  laden  with  goods,  and  moored  as  a  store  at 
the  foot  of  I  street.  Burnett,  Per.  See.,  MS.,  iL  14-16,  calls  both  of  the 
houses  log  cabins.  Henshaw,  Stat,,  MS.,  2,  designates  only  one  as  of  logs, 
the  other  as  a  wooden  building.  Bufium,  Six  Mo,,  32,  differs  somewhat;  but 
changes  were  rapid  in  those  days. 

In  January  1849  a  frame  building  was  placed  at  the  comer  of  Front  and 
I  sts,  by  Hensley,  Reading,  and  Company,  followed  by  the  cloth  houses  of 
Ingersoll  on  Front  st,  between  J  and  K,  and  of  Stewart  on  the  river  bank 
between  I  and  J,  the  latter  as  a  tavern.  Sam  Brannan  completed  a  frame 
store  at  the  comer  of  J  and  Front  sts  in  February,  about  which  time  also 
Priest,  Lee,  &  Co.  moved  from  the  fort  to  occupy  new  premises,  of  cloth,  says 
Barnes,  Or,  and  Col.,  MS.,  14.  Gillespie  and  Carpenter  erected  log  houses. 
Sac*  IlL,  8,  and  others  wrongly  call  Brannan*s  the  first  building  in  Sacra> 
mento.  Crosby^s  Events,  MS.,  15;  Taylor* a  Oreg,,  MS.,  5.  The  original  store  of 
Brannan,  associated  with  Melius,  Howard,  Greene,  k  Stout,  was  a  one-story 
adobe  50  yards  east  of  the  fort.  €frimahaw*s  Narr,,  MS.,  22-7;  Morse,  in  Sac, 
Dir,,  1853-4. 

The  first  public  sale  of  lots  on  January  8,  1849,  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  erection  of  business  houses  and  dwellings.  Suttcrville  attempted  under 
the  direction  of  McDougall  &  Co.  to  gain  the  ascendency,  but  a  lavish  distri- 
bution of  lots  by  Sutter  thwarted  her,  and  further  judicious  efforts  ten<led  to 
direct  hither  the  iutlowing  migration  by  land  and  water.  Vessels  gathered 
along  the  bank,  and  midst  the  thickly  sprinkled  tents  rose  pretentious,  if  not 
substantial,  canvas  and  frame  buildings,  \^'hich  by  June  numbered  100,  aud 
lots  which  four  months  previously  hail  sold  for  $1250  commanded  now  as 
much  as  $3,000.  Sacramento  abs4)rbed  also  the  remnant  of  trade  so  far  trans* 
acted  at  the  fort,  leaving  New  Helvetia  a  neglected  suburlmn  spot,  and  dealt 
at  the  same  time  an  effective  blow  at  the  still  struggling  Sutterville. 

McDougall  &  Co.  had  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  began  to  feel  very 
strong.  From  Sutter  they  obtained  a  lease  of  the  ferry  privilege,  near  the 
outlet  of  Slitter  l^kc;  on  the  strength  of  which  they  claimed  the  exclusive 
right  to  400  yards  of  river  bank.  This  l>cing  disallowed,  they  became  angry, 
swore  vengeance  against  young  Sutter  and  his  Sacramento  town,  aud  moved 
their  hulk  to  iSutterville.  Tliey  urged  Priest,  Lee,  &  Co.  and  Brannan  to 
move  to  the  better  site  below,  offering  them  a  gift  of  eighty  lots  in  Sutter- 
ville. Seeing  their  advantage,  these  men  manipulated  Sutter  so  well  as  to  get 
500  Sacramento  lots  for  remaining.  See  Wiivina*  Days  qf  18^9,  MS.,  7-8; 
Taylor'ti  O rfjoniavjiy  MS.,  6;  and  Nar.,  MS.,  10,  by  McChristian,  who  was  a 
clerk  of  McDougall's. 

In  October  the  first  brick  house,  the  Anchor,  was  completed  by  G.  Zins, 
the  brick  l>eing  made  by  him  at  Siittervnlle,  where  the  first  brick  house  in  the 
state  had  already  been  erected  from  the  first  kiln  of  his  brick-yard.  HuA,  Sac 
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Co.,  50,  146.  Harnett  bamt  one  kiln  this  year  at  Sac.,  and  in  1S51  Carlish 
added  brick-makiug  to  his  building  operations.  Among  other  notable  houses 
which  rose  during  the  autumn  of  1849  were  the  zinc  warehouse  near  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Sutter;  the  cine  house,  and  the  Empire  saloon  building  on  J  street,  . 
between  Front  and  Second;  Merritt*s  building  on  the  corner  of  J  and  Second; 
the  brick  block  on  Front  st,  betxreen  K  and  O  sts;  the  St  Louis  Exchange, 
kept  by  a  brother  of  Commodore  Garrison;  and  the  theatre,  a  frail  structure 
near  the  City  hotel.  For  additional  information,  see  Mcllmune'ft  Sketches,  7, 
with  view  of  town;  Cuker^s  Directory;  Sac,  Transcript,  May  29,  1850,  which 
rashly  reduces  the  number  of  houses;  MatthewMns  Stat,,  MS.,  1-2;  Friend, 
Dec.  1,  1849;  likhardaotCs  Mining,  MS.,  13;  the  StaL,  of  Carpenter,  who  put 
up  a  doctor's  shop  on  the  comer  of  K  and  Second;  StaL,  of  Brock,  who  opened 
a  tinware  shop;  Amutrontja  Ejcfter.,  MS.,  15.  'A  town  of  tents,'  says  Cole- 
man, BttA,  Exp,,  MS.,  141-4,  with  its  'future  on  paper,'  atlds  Woods,  Sixteen 
Mo,,  47.  At  the  end  of  June  1849  the  embarcadero  contained  eleven  wliolesale 
houses,  aoconling  to  the  Placer  Timea:  Priest,  Lee,  k  Co.,  with  P.  B.  Corn- 
wall as  partner,  Hensley,  Reading,  k  Co.,  Brannan,  Wliitlock  and  Gibson, 
Samuel  Norris,  Gillespie,  Ingersoll,  Robinson,  D.  Hanna,  R.  Gelston,  and 
Taber.  Beside  these  were  fourteen  smaller  stores.  Mr  Henshaw  in  his  manu- 
script gives  lengthy  details  of  events,  such  aa  the  wedding,  on  June  10th,  of 
James  H.  Lappens  and  Ann  Hitchcock.  The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated 
in  a  grove  adjacent,  and  with  fire-works.  The  second  week  in  July  the  ther- 
mometer marked  at  noon  1 14°,  and  at  night  82°.  Z.  Hubbard's  obscene  Round 
Tent  for  a  time  eclipsed  all  competitors.  This  was  followed  by  tlie  Gem,  tlie 
Empire,  the  Mansion,  the  Hum1>oblt,  the  Diana,  and  others.  There  was  one 
called  the  Plains,  with  its  walls  adorned  with  scenic  illustrations  of  the  route 
across  the  continent.  'BuiLUng  lots  which  four  months  previous  ha<l  soM  at 
from  $k50  to  $200,'  writes  Buffum  in  April,  '  were  now  held  by  their  owners  at 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000.'  Yet  Morse  assumes  that  the  population  at  the  fort. 
Sac.,  and  Sutterville  did  not  exceed  150  April  Ist.  Dir,  Sac,  1853,  4.  Oa 
June  20th,  however,  he  estimates  the  number  of  houses  at  Sac.  alone  at  100, 
among  which  was  rising  the  City  hotel,  erected  from  the  material  2jrei)are  I 
for  Sutter's  flouring  mill,  on  Front  st,  between  I  and  J,  35  by  55  feet,  three 
stories  in  height,  costing  $100,000,  and  renting  to  Fowler  aud  Fry  a  few 
months  later  for  $5,000  a  month.  PUirer  Timea,  Feb.  16,  1850;  Bayanl  Taylor  a 
Eldorado,  L  220.  Shortly  after  McCoUum,  CaL,  43,  mentions  the  U.  S.  hotel 
as  the  best.  The  Sutter  house  rose  on  Front  st,  between  K  and  L,  and  Mc- . 
Knight's  American  hotel  on  K  st,  between  Second  and  Third. 

In  March  Burnett  visited  S.  F.  to  meet  the  incoming  tide  of  gold-seekers 
and  direct  it  to  Sac.  Meanwhile  several  vessels  gathered  along  the  banks, 
including  the  square-rigged  EHodora,  J  oven  Guipuzcoana,  and  the  bark  Wliiton, 
in  April  and  May,  some  to  serve  for  store-ships  and  wharves;  and  habitations 
rose  in  all  directions,  most  of  them  frail  and  transient  in  character,  of  boards, 
canvas  stretched  on  sticks,  and  common  tents.  April  28th  the  weekly  Placer 
Times  was  issued  by  Ed.  Kemble  k  Co.  to  trumpet  the  town.  The  embar- 
cadero boasts  25  or  30  stores,  it  cries;  the  fort  and  its  vicinity  8  or  10  more. 
There  is  a  hotel,  a  printing-office,  bakery,  blacksmith-shop,  tin-shop,  billiard- 
room,  bowling-alley,  to  say  nothing  of  drinking-saloons,  and  liouses  of  pros- 
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tiliitioiL  Thofogh  an  exceedingly  healtiiy  pUoe,  m  fhe  editor  alBrmed,  il 
■hoold  still  have  a  hoepitaL  Sacramento  will  become  great.  For  if  aU  thew 
rinng  institationa  were  not  enoagh,  tiiere  was  the  inaagoiatioii  of  the  game 
of  numte  in  the  famom  Stinking  Tent,  kept  by  Jamea  Lee. 

Aboat  June,  Sntter,  ]r,  reoonvej^  to  the  father  hia  eetatea;  titlea  for  the 
flo&d  lota  were  perfected,  and  with  the  changee  of  agenta  a  iplrit  of  imlry 
aprang  np  between  the  fort  and  town.  The  former  had  eo  far  zetained  a 
prominent  pontioa  aa  mail  station,  aa  general  point  of  arriral  and  departure, 
and  aa  the  rite  for  nnmeroos  branch  etoree,  all  of  which  eenred  to  anataiu  a 
lively  interoooree  between  the  two  places,  so  mnch  so  that  three  linea  of 
stages  were  kept  bosy  making  each  severs]  trips  dafly.  But  Butter,  jr, 
qnarreUed  witii  Hensley  and  Reading,  tiie  leading  firm,  and  retired  May  1st 
from  their  partnership,  J.  R.  Snyder  taking  his  place;  whereupoQ  the  firm 
withdrew  from  the  fort,  and  concentrated  their  business  at  the  more  conve- 
Bient  landing.  Others  followed  their  example,  giving  a  share  to  Sntterville, 
till  the  fort  waa  deeerted  by  traffic,  and  employed  chiefly  for  hospital  pur- 
poses. Sntterville  seised  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  itself,  and  the 
MoDongall  firm  son^^t  to  attract  trade  by  loudly  offering  to  sell  goods  at 
cost;  but  the  shrewd  Sac  dealers  combined  to  purchase  them,  andso  thwarted 
the  maniQBUvre.  Nevertheless  their  prospects  looked  fsir  for  a  while.  Qeo. 
McKinstry  opened  a  store;  a  hotel  was  begun  and  a  ferxy  propeeedy  and  a 
few  vessels  were  staying  tiiere  to  land  intended  settlers.  The  latter  received 
poor  encouragement,  however,  for  L.  W.  Hastings,  who  owned  the  central  part 
of  the  town,  could  not  be  induced  to  sell  at  reasonable  prices^  despite  the  efforts 
of  McDougall  and  McKinstry,  the  holders  of  the  outskirts  on  either  ride. 
Finally  the  latter  made  matters  worse  by  quarrelling.  The  quartering  here 
of  a  U.  S.  garrison  during  1849  served  only  momentarily  to  sustain  the  fast 
stagnating  town.  Sac,  Tranacripl,  May  29,  Sept.  30,  1850;  S,  F.  Daily  Htrald^ 
Feb.  9, 1853;  McChriaUan,  in  Pioneer  Sketches,  MS.,  10;  Slierman^s  Menu,  I  77; 
Brooks*  Four  Months,  27;  Morse,  in  Sac,  Directory,  1853-4;  Sac,  IUub.  HisL,  8; 
Bi^fkm's  Six  Months,  152-3;  Frost's  Hint,  Cat,  113;  SfterwootTs  Cat,  30;  Bur^ 
neU's  Bee,  MS.,  iL  29;  Sac.  Directory,  1853-4,  9;  SckmOlder,  Wegweiser,  78, 
with  plan. 

A  feature  of  this  progress  was  the  rapid  increase  of  river  traffic,  marked 
by  the  inauguration,  in  August,  of  steam  service  by  the  Oeorge  Washington, 
Within  three  months  half  a  dozen  rivals  appeare<l  on  the  scene,  including  the 
commodious  Senaior,  Sailing  vessels  also  ascended  the  river  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  transshipment,  and  to  serve  hero  for  storing  goods,  and  by  May  1850 
a  fleet  of  85  sea-going  bottoms  lay  in  the  stream,  with  a  tonnage  of  over 
12,000,  half  of  which  was  claimed  for  storage.  The  dignity  of  a  port  of  entiy, 
bestowed  since  April,  was  consequently  well  merited.  It  was  a  place  surging 
with  speculation  and  uproarious  with  traffic;  profits  reaching  more  than  100 
per  cent  above  the  rates  accepted  at  the  city  on  the  bay,  and  rents  ruling  as 
high  as  $5,000  a  month  for  a  building,  while  lots  crept  up  to  $30,000.  Not- 
withstanding the  flimsiness  of  the  structures,  their  value  towanl  the  doee  of 
1849  was  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

On  the  15th  of  August  a  scow  was  laimched,  and  two  clays  later  the  Oeorge 
Washington,  the  first  river  steamboat  of  California,  arrived  from  Beniria.    Li 
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September  the  SaeramnUo  was  laonohed  »  mile  above  the  town,  and  shortly 
after  arrived  another  of  the  same  name,  of  scow  build,  which  sold  for  $40,000. 
AUa  CaL,  Jan.  4,  1850;  Placer  Times^  Ang.  18, 1850.  In  October,  the  steam- 
boats Mint  and  MeKhn  introdnced  a  more  regular  and  superior  communication 
with  S.  F.,  although  both  were  surpassed  by  the  Senator,  which  made  her 
appearance  here  Nov.  6th.  Rates  of  passage  were  $30  and  $20  for  cabin  and 
deck,  and  freight  $2.50  per  100  lbs,  or  $1  per  foot.  The  shipping  interest  had 
by  this  time  grown  to  respectable  proportions.  On  Sept.  Ist  there  were  8 
barks,  11  brigs,  and  7  schooners  along  the  bank,  and  by  April  1850  they  had 
increased  to  some  20  barks  and  ships,  27  brigs,  and  a  number  of  minor  craft, 
ranging  as  high  as  400  tons,  and  drawing  over  10  feet  of  water.  For  May 
1850,  the  harbor-master  reported  33  store-ships  at  the  levee,  with  a  tonnage 
of  6,628;  52  ships,  barks,  and  brigs,  5,577  tons;  16  regular  steamers,  2,065 
tons;  his  receipts  $3,356.  Sac  Trtinacripi,  Apr.  26,  June  29,  Nov.  14,  1850; 
Placer  Times,  May  26,  Nov.  17,  1849;  March  9,  1850,  etc;  Sac,  Diredory, 
1871,  52;  Id,,  1873,  15;  CaL  Courier,  Sept  14, 1850;  Upham'a  Notes,  299-300, 
312.  Even  vessels  drawing  12  feet  could  reach  the  American  River,  says 
Cnrrey,  Ineid,,  MS.,  7.  The  ferry  to  the  Washington  side  of  the  river,  im- 
proved with  horse-power,  was  in  1850  converted  into  a  steamboat.  Alpha,  to 
suit  the  increasing  traffic  The  rates  were  $2  for  a  two-horse  wagon,  ani- 
mals 50  cents  each,  man  and  horse  75  cents.  Roads  to  the  interior  were  im- 
proved for  the  hundreds  of  teams  daily  passing.  A  post-office  had  been 
established  at  the  embarcadero  in  the  middle  of  1849,  on  board  the  WhUon, 
H.  K  Robinson  being  the  first  postmaster;  but  the  service  proved  so  irregular, 
especially  during  the  winter,  that  expresses  had  to  be  invoked.  Placer  Times, 
July  20,  Aug.  1,  16,  Oct  13,  1850;  Sac.  Transcript,  May  9,  Sept  30,  1860; 
AUa  CaL,  Dec  21,  1850.  See  also  LarJdn's  Doc.,  vii.  92,  123;  Winans*  Stat,, 
MS.,  7-17, 20,  referring  to  general  security  here  in  1849;  Barstovo's  Stat.,  MS., 
3;  Matthcwaons  Stat.,  MS.,  1-2;  Croslty's  Events,  MS.,  15;  Staples*  StaL,  MS., 
7.  The  real  estate  on  I  street  was  valued  at  half  a  million,  says  Taylor,  El- 
dorado, L  225.  Anything  would  sell,  common  fiannel  shirts  at  from  $5  to  $8, 
blankets  $12  to  $20,  boots  $20  to  $32;  fiour  rose  to  $50  per  barrel  during  the 
autumn,  mutton  $1  a  pound;  labor  $10  and  upward,  carpenters  striking  for 
more  than  the  $12  a  day  offered.  Taylor's  Eldorado,  L  225-6;  Lm's  CaL,  131- 
3;  WheaUms  Stat.,  MS.,  7;  Winans'  Stat.,  MS.,  7-17;  Delano's  Life,  251; 
Placer  Times,  Feb.  16,  1850;  Talbot  vs  Hopper,  76;  Fays  Facts,  MS.,  7;  Cole- 
maris  Vig,,  MS.,  144-5;  Bi^um's  SLe  Mo.,  32,  110;  Placer  Times,  Aug. -Dec 
1849,  passim;  Crosby's  Stat,,  MS.,  15;  WUley's  Mem.,  94-5;  QHmshaws  Nar,, 
MS.,  33-43. 

As  the  influx  by  sea  gave  impulse  to  S.  F.,  so  the  migration  overland  and 
to  the  mines  favored  the  city  of  the  plains,  assisting  to  collect  here  a  popula- 
tion, by  Oct  1849,  of  about  2,000,  with  a  vote  of  1,300;  by  Dec.  fully  double, 
and  by  the  following  winter  nearly  10,000,  including  travellers,  sustaining 
some  400  stores,  with  several  manufacturing  establishments,  notably  three 
steam-mills.  The  estimate  for  the  end  of  1850  was  7,000  residents,  besides 
perhaps  3,000  transient  persons — a  figure  which  Taylor,  Eldorado,  i.  219-20, 
hastily  assigns  for  1849,  Letts,  Cal,  III,  131,  giving  even  a  higher  estimate. 
Hie  calculations  of  the  Sac  Transcript  for  the  beginning  of  Nov.  1,  1850,  is 
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limited  to  6,000  inhabitanti^  indnding  460  female^  with  403  atoms,  83  of 
niiich  sold  dothing.  There  were  66  blaokimith-ehope,  3  ■team-miUB,  8  cah- 
inet-ahopa,  2  aoda  factorieB,  3  lemoa-aymp  factoriea,  2  breweries  8  livery- 
ataU]ea»  90  ^yaieiaiiay  70  lawyera.  Repeated  in  ChL  CtmHer  and  8.  F.  Her* 
tUd,  Not.  18,  1850;  CMver's  Sac  DhteU,  78-0;  UphanC*  Noieg,  807.  The  vote 
i&  Oct  1860,  befofe  the  winter  influ  had  properly  aet  in,  snmbeied  2;219, 
againat  8,440  for  8.  F.  Sac  Tnnuaripi,  paaum. 

It  waa  a  tented  eity,  of  young  men,  with  a  sprinkling  of  women,  yet  not 
altogether  of  stordy  yonth;  for  hither  oame  inexperieooed  minera  with  mal- 
adiea  brought  on  by  toil  and  exposnie,  and  emigrants  reduced  by  the  hard- 
ahipa  of  transit,  nntil  on  every  hand  anffSaring  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  and  not  in  Tain.  The  Odd  Fellows  oiganiaed  and  aet  the  example 
in  deeds  of  eharity  and  in  establishing  hoapitals,  which  soon  came  to  serre  in 
a  far  worse  strait,  when  in  the  following  antnmn  cholera  broke  oat,  carrying 
off  fully  600  persona,  and  frightening  away  several  thoosand  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  hospital  at  the  fort  charged  $16  a  day  for  the  few  patients  tended  by 
the  city;  the  rest  had  to  depend  upon  prirate  charity;  and  here  the  reeident  OJd 
Fellows  distinguished  themselves.  This  laudable  object  caused  the  fraternity 
to  meet  informally,  Aug.  20th,  each  member  becoming  a  visiting  oommittee. 
The  society  spent  large  sums  on  coffins  alone,  which  oost  from  $60  upwards. 
The  Masons  joined  them  in  the  work,  and  in  sharing  hospital  expensea  at  the 
fort  Pheer  Timea,  Sept.  29,  Nov.  3,  7,  Dea  8, 1849,  etc;  Winan^ 8taL,  MS., 
16.  Claims  for  repayment  were  afterward  preeented  by  the  city  and  others 
upon  the  state  and  U.  S.  government,  bat  in  vain.  Sac  Transcripi^  Feb.  1, 
1851;  Oct.  14,  1860;  IT.  S.  Ow.  Doc,,  Con^.  25,  Seas.  1.,  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.,  1,  4, 
i.;  Cal.  Jour.  Asa.,  1855,  451-5.  Two  other  hospitals  were  erected.  Direct. 
Sac.,  1853-4,  14-16;  and  the  city  was  induced  to  build  one,  but  it  was  blown 
down  before  it  was  ready  for  occupation,  and  a  less  commodious  cottage  be- 
came  its  receptacle.  Several  minor  private  establishments  existed.  The 
liatients  cost  the  city  in  Jan.  1851  $5  each  daily;  $95,000  had  been  expende  I 
since  May  1850.  Sac.  Tranacripi,  Feb.  14,  May  15,  1851;  May  29,  1850;  £/> 
hanCa  Notes,  301-2.  Official  reports  on  hospitals  at  Sac.,  in  Cal.  Jour.  Att^,, 
1852,  330,  400,  857;  Id.,  Sen.,  531^15,  647-9;  IliH.  Sac.  Co.,  49,  87,  with 
account  of  later  county  and  R.  R.  hospitals.  On  Aug.  24th  the  Odd  Fellows 
adopted  by-laws  and  elected  A.  M.  Winn,  president.  last  of  members  in 
Sae.  Direct.,  1856,  p.  ix.  In  1850  the  Hebrews  formed  here  a  benevolent  asso- 
ciation, and  the  Sous  of  Temperance  a  division,  while  the  Masons,  already  in- 
formally active,  organized  the  first  lodge  on  Dec.  4,  1849.  Two  other  lodges 
were  formed  in  1850,  as  well  as  a  grand  lodge,  after  which  rax)i<l  progress  was 
made.  See  the  cliapter  on  society,  and  for  later  progress  of  orders  in  Sac.,  HiM. 
Sac.  Co.,  158  et  seq.,  including  Templars,  Druids,  United  Workmen,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  German  Benevolent  Soc.,  and  County  Pioneers. 

The  cholera  began  its  ravages  on  Oct.  20,  and  ended  Nov.  12,  1850.  During 
this  time  the  mortality  was  201  between  Oct.  20th  and  31  st,  and  247  between 
Nov.  1st  and  11th,  of  which  cholera  and  filth  claimed  nearly  all.  Sac.  Trari' 
icript,  Nov.  14, 1850.  Tlie  S.  F.  Herald,  Nov.  1,  12,  1850,  reports  25  deaths  in 
24  hours,  and  20  in  48  hours.  At  Placerville  there  were  700  deaths  between 
Aug.  1st  and  Nov.  12th.     Sixty  were  buried  at  Sac.  on  Nov.  Ist^  many  fol- 
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lowing.  (SitKr*9  DineL,  79.  Om  fifth  of  thoM  wlu)  rsmuiiad  ir.  Sac  died, 
says  Winaoa,  <8ML,  H&,  21-2;  Poc  ^Tem^  Kor.  1,  4,  18B0;  8ae.  DinH , 
1858,  S5-7;  Soe.,  iffitit,  18-19;  Cmry**  iSSftK.,  MS.,  1-2;  CUL  Owrfer,  Oct  2S, 
etc.,  I860;  Foff^  F€Hi»t  MS.,  8.  Only  sonie  2,500  people  remained  in  the 
city.  For  bvler  health  and  dimafee  reporta,  aee  LogatC*  Medic.  Topog,,  1860, 8; 
Sawper'9  Mmi,  Tabiu,  6-7;  AUa  CoL,  Nor.  12, 1862.  On  Jan.  1, 1851,  there 
were  85  doctors  here,  and  a  Medioo-Chimrgioal  aeademy  met  in  May  1850. 
The  two  cemeteries  were  hearily  oocnpied.  Satter  gave  in  1849  ten  acres  for 
one.  Rales  for,  PAioernsiei^  Deo.  8k  1849;  May  8k  185a  Henshaw,  S'ltit,  MS., 
^  buried  the  first  body  here.  StiUman  counted  800  burials  here  before  the 
cholera  Iwoke  ont  The  ihc  Tramcrip^  Nor.  29,  1850,  states  that  cat  of 
l,968gra?csmore  than  850  dated  since  the  preceding  rainy  season.  For  later 
cemeteries,  see  BkL  Sac  On.,  208. 

This,  howe?«r,  was  bat  one  among  the  series  off  ordaals  thron|^  whidi  the 
city  had  to  pass.  The  first  was  the  flood  of  the  winter  1849^50,  which  had 
early  premonitioos  in  rains  soaking  the  frail  tent  buildings  and  making  the 
country  roads  so  bad  as  to  stop  farsight  teams  in  many  directions,  and  forcing 
miners  to  seek  the  city  for  food  and  medicine.  The  rainy  season  began  Nor. 
2d,  and  continned,  with  intermissions,  until  the  middle  of  Deo.,  when  a  storm 
wrecked  several  houses.  It  ended  ou  March  22,  1850,  with  a  fall  of  over  33 
inches.  BwmBt^B  lUe.,  MS.,  iL  202-3;  Placer  Times,  Dee.  15,  22,  1848;  Sae. 
Union,  Jan.  1,  1875.  Floods  had  occurred  in  1846-7,  and  Indian  tractitioaBS 
referred  to  1825-6  and  1805  as  severe  seasons.  By  Christmas  of  1849,  water 
covered  the  lower  parts  of  tiie  city,  and  ferries  were  provided  for  several 
streets.  On  Jan.  lot,  the  rains  stopped  and  the  water  receded  somewhat; 
but  on  Jan.  8th  it  began  to  storm,  and  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  four  fifths  of 
the  city  lay  under  water.  The  second  story  of  the  City  hotel  was  entered 
from  boats,  Mellvaine*s  Sheiehea,  MS.,  7,  and  a  steamer  passed  up  the  streets. 
Delano^e  Life,  291.  Boats  rented  at  $30  per  hour.  The  city  hospital  was 
abandoned  by  the  attendants,  who  left  the  rescue  of  the  sick  to  citizens.  Sac 
Direct,  1853,  2CX-1;  Bloioer  Times,  Jan.  19,  etc.,  1850.  The  country  presented 
a  sheet  of  water  for  miles  around,  save  here  and  there  a  knoll  or  ridge,  and 
the  dottings  of  trees  and  houses.  Hundreds  of  animals  were  drowned,  to 
subsequently  taint  the  air;  some  lives  were  lost,  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
property  was  destroyed.  The  average  rise  of  water  within  the  city  was  4 
feet.  Wimau*  Sua.,  MS.,  9-14;  AUa  CaL,  and  Co/.  Courier,  Jan.  14,  1850; 
Pac  News,  Jan.  5-20th.  Crold  flakes  appeared  after  the  water  reoeded.  CW 
nor's  SiaL,  MS.,  5;  Richardson's  Ejcper,,  MS.,  23-6.  By  Feb.  2d,  $200,000 
were  promised  for  a  levee,  citizens  and  local  authorities  oodperating.  Placer 
Times,  Feb.  2,  etc.,  1850.  In  March  and  April,  danmiing  efforts  saved  the 
city  from  another  overflow.  Sac  Transcript,  Apr.  26,  1850.  On  Apr.  30th, 
people  voted  to  appropriate  $250,000  for  the  work.  Pae,  News,  May  3,  1850. 
It  began  Sept.  10th,  and  progressed,  despite  the  declining  enthusiasm  and 
lack  of  funds,  under  the  management  of  J.  B.  Hardenbergh.  Yet  it  proved 
useless  against  later  floods,  and  vaster  labors  were  required.  The  levee  was 
9  milee  in  length,  beginning  at  the  highlands  near  Brighton  and  running  to 
the  mouth  of  the  American  River,  at  a  height  of  3  feet.  Thence  along  the 
Sacramento^  it  was  raised  to  6  feet,  and  even  20  feet  near  Sutterville.     Over 
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I20;000  eabio  yards  of  earth  were  ued  for  the  embeakmeiit;  eoit»  tI75^OO0L 
Sac  IttHtL,  18;  OMher'w  JHrecL,  80-1;  S.  F.  Fieapme,  Sept.  16^  Deo.  31,  I860; 
^.  #*.  J/ettUc^  Oct.  16,  185a  Wages  |76  a  inooth.  Sae.  TVtiiuer^  Sept.  80^ 
186a 

After  this  oame  tho  sqiiaiter  riot,  long  hrewmg  under  the  diraeCion  of 
unprincipled  men,  who,  on  the  aanimptioii  of  a  flaw  in  8iitter*a  titles  aon^t 
to  wreet  nnooeapied  lota  from  him,  and  more  espeeiaUy  from  apaeolaton. 
On  the  firat  bloody  enoonuter,  however,  with  the  reaolnte  eitiasna,  in  Angost 
1860,  the  Qgganimtion  of  tquattera  gave  away.  It  had  been  Uifortnaate  Li 
its  amofflation  with  eriminala,  aa  well  as  with  the  lawless  akmamt^  whidi 
during  the  antnmn  of  1849  had  begnn  to  rise,  and  which  in  1861  proroked  a 
purifying  ▼igilance  movement.  Aside  from  the  disorder  and  liloodaheil,  it 
injored  the  city  by  shaking  confidence  in  titles,  and  the  flood  and  jncreased 
taxation  cansed  a  depression  in  real  estate,  whidi  fell  from  an  inflated  i«hia- 
tion  of  nearly  $8,000,000  in  1850  to  less  than  $5,000,000  in  1862.  Thaoon- 
aeqnent  lapse  of  mortgagee  and  effeet  of  over-specnlation  precipitated  ia 
Aognst  and  September  1860  the  financial  crisis  involving  the  leading  banki 
and  merchants. 

Ihe  revival  of  business  in  the  luring  had  snstained  valnea  for  a  time,  bat 
as  mortgage  f oredoaurea  followed  one  upon  the  other,  embarraaament  apread, 
tUl  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  1860  the  chief  bankera  doaed  their  doors,  beaded  by 
Barton,  Lee,  Baker,  ft  Co.,  who  represented  over  a  million,  followed  by 
Henley,  McKnight,  ft  Cow,  and  Warbass  ft  Co.,  and  by  a  anmber  d  mer- 
chants. SofC  Transeripi,  May  29,  1850,  namea  Hensley,  Merrill,  and  King 
among  the  leading  bankers.  Kotwithstanding  the  increasing  expanse  of  the 
city,  with  more  substantial  buildings  aad  a  larger  population,  property  aaseai- 
iiients  rose  very  slowly  to  somewhat  over  $7,000,000  in  1857,  declining  onoe 
more  gradually  to  $4,400,000  in  1867,  without  just  cause,  for  in  1872  they 
jumped  to  nearly  $16,000,000. 

The  early  days  soon  passed  away  when  a  man  might  leave  his  bag  of  gold 
anywhere  with  confidcuce,  as  Little,  SUiL,  MS.,  5-6,  Barston,  StetL,  MS.,  3» 
glowingly  relate.  In  tlie  autumn  of  1849  an  organized  band  of  thievea  was 
raiding  in  the  city,  and  after  this  reports  of  robberies  are  frequent.  Ptaeer 
Thnes,  Nov.  17,  24,  1849;  Jan.  5,  Feb.  16,  Apr.  13,  May  8,  26,  185a  A  duel 
is  recorded  in  Id,,  Oct.  13,  1849;  Pac.  New,  May  3,  1850,  etc. 

On  May  8th  a  night-watch  of  10  men  was  ordered  to  1)e  established.  Sac 
Transcript,  June  29,  1850.  There  had  been  a  prison  brig  and  a  military  com- 
pany since  Nov.  1849.  Placer  Time»,  Nov.  24, 1849;  May  22, 1850;  Sac.  Direct, 
1871,  65.  The  first  trial,  of  C.  £.  Pickett,  for  justifiable  homicide,  took  place 
Jan.  1849;  the  first  criminal  conviction  of  a  thief,  on  the  records,  Nov.  8,  1849. 
The  criminal  court  of  the  first  instance  was  organized  in  Nov.  7,  1849,  with 
\V.  E.  Shannon  for  judge.  Sac.  Pec.  Crhn.  Court  His  appointment  ia  dated 
Aug.  1st.  The  first  civil  suit  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  six  in  Sept.  1849,  before 
the  first  magistrate,  J.  S.  Thomas,  appointed  on  Sept.  2l8t.  Sac.  Ree*  Proceed., 
38;  V.  S.  Oov.  Doc.,  Cong.  31,  Sess.  1,  U.  Ex.  Doc.,  17,  p.  832-4  Grand  jury 
reports  in  Placer  Times,  Jan.  19,  May  17,  Nov.  10,  1850.  On  May  6,  1850, 
Thomas  opened  the  district  court.  By  Oct.  there  were  some  450  cases  on  the 
docket.  Sac.  Tnmacript,  Oct.  14,  1850.     For  the  court  of  sessions  Swift  and 
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C.  K  Lockett  were  cm  May  18th  elected  aasociated  jnstioee,  Willis  presiding. 
Placer  T\ma,  May  20^  1850l  Willis  was  ooonty  judge,  and  had  opened  Ids 
special  eoort  May  6,  ISfiO^  tending  also  the  probate  court  of  the  same  date. 
The  charter  of  FeU  1850  provided  for  a  recorder's  and  police  court  to  the 
exclusion  of  justices  of  the  peace.  These  courts  were  influenced  to  greatar 
activity  by  the  Tigilanoe  committee  of  1851,  which  in  August  compelled  the 
hanging  of  two  murderers,  and  itself  lynched  their  respited  partner.  The 
first  lynching  had  been  effected  here  on  Jan.  26th,  of  the  murderer  Roe. 
Criminal  details  for  the  year  with  account  of  prison  brig^  in  Sac  Tranacripl^ 
Feb.  25,  28,  June  15,  1851;  8.  F,  Picayune,  Feb.  27,  1851;  Alia  CaL,  Feb.  29, 
June  28,  July  11,  1851;  Sac  lUtuL,  20;  S.  F,  Herald,  Sept.  23,  1851;  CaL 
Cmuriery  Nov.  3,  1851.  lost  of  crimes  and  executions  in  Sac  lUcord,  May  9(^ 
1879;  AUa  CaL,  May  9,  June  17-18,  1852;  Jan.  27-^  Feb.  22,  Apr.  21,  May 
1,  Aug.  13,  Sept.  1, 1853;  and  1854-8S,  passim;  Sac  Unkm,  etc;  HiaL  Sac  Co., 
124  et  seq.  Sept.  1854  was  marked  by  a  Chinese  war.  Sac  lUutL,  24.  In 
1856  the  vigilsnoe  committee  stirred  the  courts  anew  to  promptness,  and 
cleared  the  city  of  many  disreputable  characters.  Popmlar  TrUmmak,  this 
series,  passim. 

In  April  1849  the  sspirations  of  Sacramento  soared  above  the  simple 
alcalde  government,  emanating  from  the  fort,  to  that  of  a  code-forming  capitsl 
for  the  valley.  The  legislators  chosen  to  realise  the  pretension  declared  with 
laudable  good  sense  that  the  existing  administration  was  sufficient,  yet  the 
gubernatorial  order  for  local  elections  in  August  led  then  to  the  instsllation  of 
an  ayuntamiento,  with  Stout  and  subsequently  Winn  for  prest,  Thomas  and 
Zabriskie  being  made  1st  and  2d  magistrates,  and  Crosby  prefect.  Crosby^s  SiaL, 
MS.,  55-9;  Placer  Times,  Aug.  11,  1849,  etc  In  the  autumn  of  1848  Frank 
Bates  and  John  S.  Fowler  had  been  chosen  first  and  second  alcaldes,  at  the 
fort,  to  replace  Sinclair  and  McKinstry.  The  following  spring  Fowler  was 
succeeded  by  H.  A.  Schoolcraft,  lately  a  soldier.  Unbound  Doc,  44,  81-2.  On 
April  30,  1849,  a  movement  was  made  by  the  district  embraced  between  the 
Sacramento,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  Cosumnes  to  establish  civil  govern- 
ment after  the  American  form.  A  mass  meeting  held  at  the  embarcaderu  was 
followed  by  an  election  of  a  legislature  of  eleven  members,  empowered  to 
eiiact  laws  for  the  city  and  district.  The  eleven  elected  and  sworn  in  were 
John  McDougal,  Barton  Lee,  John  S.  Fowler,  Peter  Slater,  Uenny  Cheever, 
James  King  of  Wm,  Samuel  Brannan,  M.  M.  Carver,  Charles  G.  Southard, 
W.  M.  Carpenter,  and  William  Pettit.  Placer  Times,  May  5,  1849.  Their 
declaration  that  no  formal  laws  or  increased  staff  of  officials  were  wanted  in 
that  community  was  approved,  and  Henry  A.  Schoolcraft  and  A.  M.  Turner 
were  chosen  alcalde  and  sheriff  respectively. 

Still,  this  did  not  wholly  conform  to  the  American  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a 
growing  population,  and  so  a  charter  was  adopted  in  October.  The  inestima- 
ble privilege  of  wider  government  thus  conferred  was  promptly  acted  upon  by 
the  creation  of  a  host  of  officials  corresponding  to  the  prospective  greatness  of 
the  city,  and  the  council  duly  impressed  the  acquisition  by  a  heavy  schedule  of 
taxes  to  meet  the  lavish  assignment  of  salaries.  This  application  of  civic  honor 
was  hardly  expected,  and  a  new  chartor  was  quickly  draughted  to  check  the  ex- 
travagance; but  the  sweets  of  office  proved  too  tempting.   Instead  of  diminish- 
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ing  €acpantMy  the  new  coomril  inereaiod  nUriM  Iwyond  the  Umite^f  Um  total 
Uwrfaon,  and  hdpad  to  create  »  debt  of  naMJy  fiOO^OOa  Tbe  lesMa  wae  not 
WMted,  for  ft  reincotporAtiai&  took  pUoe  in  1851,  with  more  eeoiire  leetrietioos 
to  promote  eoooomyl  Theezpoaedsitiifttionof  Sfto.,  and  ite  feet  growing  im- 
portuioe,  demanded  extraordinary  ezpensea  for  street  in^rorementa,  kreea, 
^Uio  bnildinga,  fire  department^  and  bo  forth,  whieh  de^te  a  t*^fvtiftn  of 
4tt>86  per  $100,  of  which  more  than  half  for  local  pnrpoaea  beaidea  heary  Uoenas 
mtea,  increased  the  debt  to  $1,400,000  by  1865,  after  which,  however,  the 
^addition  was  slight. 

The  first  diarter  had  been  defeated  in  Sept.  l^  the  gamblera'  oUque,  but 
"ftdq^ted  with  an  amendment  on  Oct.  13th,  by  809  Totes  against  513.  Text  of 
•doenment  in  UfUnmnd  Doc,  338.  The  cooncil  then  passed  ordinances.  Placer 
'  naiet,  Dec  15,  1849,  and  created  a  host  of  officials  at  salariaa  ranging  from 
485  a  day  to  $200  per  month,  not  forgetting  to  allow  their  own  members  $100 
per  month,  to  which  end  a  heavy  schedule  of  taxes  and  licenses  was  issoed, 
'charging  $60  per  month .  to  dealers,  auctioneers,  markets,  hoteb,  gambling- 
tables,  and  lower  rates  for  certain  other  basinesses  and  entertainments.  Tbii 
featore  tended  to  render  the  charter  unpopular,  and  two  others  were  dran^ted 
Aram  the  legislature  on  Feb.  27,  1850,  embracing  one  favoring  the  pc^alsr 
'party,  which  limited  taxation  to  $100,003,  and  the  total  debt  to  the  annual 
'revenue.  Yet  the  first  step  of  the  city  fathers,  with  H.  Bigelow  as  first  elected 
mayor,  was  to  assign  for  salaries  alone  $118,000,  of  which  oommitteemen  re- 
eeived  $25  a  day,  oouncilmen  double  their  former  pay,  the  four  chief  offidak 
'  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year  each.  The  sick-fund,  the  levee,  and  the  squatter  trouble 
.  each  absorbed  about  $100,000  during  the  year.  Details  of  election  and  acts 
in  Placer  THmeB,  Felx-Apr.  1850.  Sae  Trajucrijd^  started  in  April,  came  in 
time  to  record  these  doings.  Upfiam^s  Notes,  278-99,  is  especially  full  on  the 
subject  Also  Crary's  Stat.,  MS.,  2.  Text  of  charter  in  Col.  Statutes,  1850, 
479.  In  March  1851  the  city  was  reincorporated.  Id.,  1851,  554,  under  more 
secure  limitations,  which,  with  amendments  in  1852,  etc ,  Sac  Union,  March 
9,  Apr.  10,  1855,  continued  iu  force  till  1858,  when  the  consolidation  act  com- 
bined the  city  and  county  governments.  This  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  and 
'  in  18G3  the  city  was  reincori)orated  substantially  under  the  former  charter. 
In  1874  the  limits  were  reduced  on  the  north.  List  of  mayors  in  Sac  Record, 
June  3,  1885;  acts  concerning  city  in  HUteWs  Codes,  ii.  1820;  A  Ua  CaL  and  Sac 
Union,  passim.  The  council  of  1851  found  a  debt  of  some  $379,000,  partly  in 
unpaid  interest  at  from  3  to  20  per  cent  a  month,  which  was  funded  at  one  per 
cent  per  month.  Salaries  were  reduced,  but  notwithstanding  the  tax  rate 
aforesaid,  whereof  2}  for  local  purposes  of  $7,000,000,  the  debt  had  increased 
to  fully  $1,400,000  by  May  1855,  after  which  tlie  addition  was  chiefly  through 
unpaid  interest.  The  act  of  1872  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  proved  the  b«it 
remedial  measure  for  the  low  credit  of  the  city,  the  bonds  being  frequently 
rated  below  20  cents  ou  tlie  dollar.  In  1880  the  funded  debt  amounted  to 
$1,560,000,  plus  $854,000  for  accrued  interest,  etc.  The  county  debt  was 
somewhat  over  $600,000  at  6  per  cent.  See  above  journals;  Sac  Directories, 
1853,  1871,  etc.;  Hist.  Sac' Co.,  130  et  seq.;  BumeU's  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  283,  etc. 
Early  critical  reviews  of  finances  in  Sac.  Transcript,  Feb.  1,  28,  June  1,  1851; 
Pkuxr  Times,  March  21,  28,  1852;  Alta  CaL,  June  1,  1853;  Sac  Union,  Apr. 
7,  1855;  Jan.  3,  Oct.  7,  185o,  etc. 
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So  far  the  city  bad  been  spared  the  fire  Booarge,  which  devastated  nearly 
every  town  in  early  daya;  bnt  it  came  on  Nov.  2,  1852;  and  as  if  to  condone 
for  previous  forbearance,  it  swept  away  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  buildings, 
together  with  several  lives,  the  loss  being  estimated  at  fully  $5,000,000. 
California  energy  manifested  itself  as  usual  in  rapid  rebuilding,  and  the 
adoption  of  remedial  measures,  by  giving  prominence  to  brick  walls,  by  erect- 
ing substantial  water-works,  which  moreover  provided  a  handsome  revenue, 
and  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  department.  So  efiiBctual  were 
these  precautions  that  the  only  subsequent  conflagration  of  note,  in  July  1854, 
involved  less  than  half  a  million  of  property.  The  suffering  entailed  by  the 
great  fii^  was  augmented  by  a  fresh  inundation  in  Dec.  and  Jan.,  even  more 
extensive  than  the  former  overflow,  though  less  disastrous,  owing  to  timely 
warning,  and  to  the  limited  field  for  ravages  left  by  the  flames.  The  agricul- 
tural districts  this  time  suffered,  from  Shasta  to  San  Diego,  with  the  loss  of 
cattle,  crops,  and  improvements  mounting  into  the  millions.  Sacramento 
hastened  to  fortify  her  levees,  but  not  until  after  the  flood  of  1861-2,  involv- 
ing the  destruction  of  about  $3,000,000  worth  of  property,  was  it  given  a 
height  and  strength  which,  together  with  a  gradual  raising  of  the  street 
gnule,  provided  an  effectual  relief. 

The  fire  damage  prior  to  1852  is  scarcely  worth  the  enumeration.  The 
first  was  inflicted  Sept.   13,   1849,  on  a  hay  stack.  Placer  Times^  Sept  15, 

1849.  On  Apr.  4  and  Nov.  9,  1850,  respectively,  about  half  a  score  of 
houses  were  consumed,  valued  together  at  $100,000.  Id.,  Apr.  6,  1850; 
Pac,  NeiPS,  Nov.  13,  1850;  UphanCs  Notes,  289-91.  The  Tehama  theatre 
suffered  a  $20,000  loss  on  Aug.  13,  1851.  Alta  Cal,  Aug.  15,  1851.  This 
fortunate  escape,  however,  was  offset  in  the  great  fire  of  Nov.  2,  1852,  when, 
aj  before  mentioned,  the  estimated  loss  was  some  $5,000,000.  Dernoc.  St'ites 
Jour.,  Nov.  15th,  gives  a  list  not  quite  complete  aggregating  this  figure. 
The  fire  originated  in  a  millinery  store  about  11  p.  m.,  and  was  swiftly 
carried  around  by  the  strong  wind  prevailing.  Only  one  church  escaped, 
and  very  few  of  the  noteworthy  edifices.  Fully  six  i)cr8ons  perished. 
Detaib  in  Siic.  Unkm,  Nov.  4,  etc.,  1852;  Alki  Cal.,  Herald,  and  TimeM,  Nov., 
etc.,  1852;  Burnett's  Rec,  MS.,  ii.  283-4;  }yinam'  Stat.,  MS.,  22-3.  Over 
],G00  buildings  were  destroyed,  Alta  Cal.,  Nov.  12th;  and  this  being  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  the  suffering  was  increased,  especially  as  a 
severe  floo<l  followed,  so  that  provisions  became  scarce.  However,  by  Dec.  3d 
over  760  buildings  were  up.  Sac  IllusL,  21.  More  attention  was  given  to  brick 
structures,  of  which  the  city  had  in  1854  about  600,  against  2,000  frame 
houses.  Reconstruction  was  promoted  by  the  shipment  of  buildings  from 
S.  F.  Knight's  Stat.,  MS.,  12-13.  An  appropriation  of  $125,000  was  made  for 
water- works,  which  were  completed  on  Apr.  1,  1854.  By  1856  over  8  miles 
of  pipes  had  been  laid.  Sac.  Direct.,  1856,  13-14.  Mistakes  and  improve- 
ments raised  the  expenditure  on  this  branch  by  1880  to  over  half  a  million, 
but  it  gave  revenue  as  well  as  safety.  Appropriations,  and  subsequently 
loans,  were  made  for  the  fire  department,  the  first  company  of  which  had  organ- 
ized on  March  20,  1850,  after  six  weeks  of  agitation.  Placer  Times,  March  23, 

1850.  Its  progress  is  exhibited  in  the  directories.  It  did  good  service  in 
checking  many  a  threatening  disaster,  such  as  the  fire  on  July  13,  1854, 


crry  building, 

>d  200  bailiUngB,  vilaed  &t  over  9400,000,  AUa  CaL.  July  14-IT, 
ioaoDJliiy3,  lS55,lo3ii87S,0U0,chieBf  among  Chinese.    AfbirtkisDO 
-- '  ve  Urea  took  place  till  one  in  1  if74-6.  which  Jid  not  deilroy  over  8100,000. 
ler  here  «u  worse  than  fire.     On  M&r>;h  7,  IS52,  bfter  two  days  uf 
ain,  the  lovec  gave  way,  trees,  hoiisea,  and  briil^ea  were  ingulfed,  ooil 
'  waa  once  more  flooded.      But  tha  respite  afforded  by  the  levee  gave 
lur  removing  property,  and  the  rise  waa  not  equal  to  that  o(  IS50,  so 
the  damage  during  the  four  days  of  its  doratiou  proved  comparatively 
>,   BumtU-tJtK..  MS.,  ii.  283-7;  AUaCaL,  March 8-14, 1852;  8.  F.  Htraid. 
On  Doc.  19th  onoCher  break  oocarred,  inundating  the  bosiQesa  sectuui,  bat 
ittle  injury.     On  Jan.  1,  1S53,  however,  the  heaviest  flood  of  all  took 
The  rainfall  for  the  season  exceeded  the  36  inchca  of  IBSO  by  a  frac- 
only.  Iiut  the  river  rose  22  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and  the  waten 
I  2  feet  higher  in  the  city,  hat  it  qniekly  receded  and  did  for  less  dam- 
portly  beeaaso  the  recent  couQagration  left  little  to  raid  upon.     Details 
IK.  liluM.,  7,  20-2:  Sac.  Dirttt.,  of  1853  and  IH71;  AUa  CaL,  and  S.  F. 
lid,  Dec.  11,  1352,  to  Jan.  1853.    Additional  work  waspnt  upon  the  lero^ 
the  necessity  became  apparent  that  the  grade  must  be  raised.  Sik.  Union, 
chl3,  Oct.  27, 1856.      Between  1854-61.  the  city  escaped  aquatic  disasters, 
the  rainfall  for  16(11-2  cstne  once  more  within  a  fraction  of  the  dreaded 
jiehcs,  and  after  a  alight  procnraor  on  March  28th,  the  flood  on  Dec  8, 
I,  broke  through  the  levee  with  sui:h  fury  as  to  sacriSce  several  lives,  and 
age  the  now  IniiU-up  and  beautifled  city  in  a  hitherto  unparalleled  tl^ree 
a  estimated  nt  $3,000,000.     On  Jan.  9,  18G2,  there  was  a  recurrence,  sod 
■gain  in  Feb.,  with  *  rise  of  waters  fully  eqnal  to  the  higlieat;  but  tha  cum 
of  waters  proved  of  short  duration  in  the  now  securely  eatablisfaed  oajataL 
In  IS78  the  city  was  serioosly  threatened,  but  escaped  with  slight  danuga. 
See  journals  of  the  period.     The  constant  improvement  of  the  levae,  and  witii 
ft  sonthetn  addition,  left  Sacramento  Anally  securely  intrenched  within  a  tri- 
angle 12}  miles  long,  28  feet  above  the  sero  low-water  mark,  and  in  port 
above  the  high-water  mark  of  1867.      In  1868  a  oanal  obooged  the  outlet  of 
the  American  River,  the  moat  threatening,  a  mile  northward,  thna  reduoing 
the  danger  while  extending  the  city  limits.  CaL  Jour.  Sett.,  1859,  932. 

Tha  douUe  misfortune  of  1862-3  shook  the  faith  of  many  in  tha  dty,  and 
several  influential  traders  cost  about  for  another  site;  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
move  a  commercial  centre  once  established,  and  the  energy  of  the  early  n- 
builders  shamed  the  wavering.  This  perseverance  was  in  lS6i  rewarded  by 
the  location  here  of  the  capital,  for  which  Sacramento  was  well  fitted  by  her 
central  poeitinn  and  prominenee.  The  legisUtnre  opened  its  aessioas  on 
March  1  st,  at  the  court-house,  which  served  the  purpose  until  the  completion 
of  the  capitol  in  1869. 

For  a  long  time  the  cities  bordering  on  the  bay  held  ths  odvaatnga  in 
'  kgislotive  taste.  The  backward  oonditioo  of  Vallejo  in  1802  brought  the 
obomber*  to  Che  more  oommodions  Sacramento,  CaL  Jatr.  Sen.,  1852,  TK, 
uaA  her  hopes  ran  high;  but  Benicia  interpoaed,  and  only  in  18M  were  hsr 
offers  of  the  oonrt-honse  and  a  block  of  land  accepted.  The  governor  and 
officials  arrived  on  Feb.  28th,  the  legislature  opened  on  March  1st,  and  sooo 
after  the  supreme  court  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  and  leave  San  Jos^  for  which 
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it  held  oat.  A  part  of  the  extravagant  fond  levies  of  1850  had  gone  toward 
the  court-houae,  which  waa  completed  in  I>ec.  1851.  Burnt  in  July  1854,  it 
waa  rebuilt,  with  jail  attached,  for  nearly  $200,000,  and  occupied  by  the  legia- 
lature  in  1855-6.  View  in  Sae.  lUust.,  25.  A  special  capitol  building  was 
agiUkted  in  1856.  S.  F.  BtOkUn,  Dec  6,  17,  1856,  properly  begun  in  1861,  but 
completed  only  in  1869,  at  a  cost  greatly  exceeding  the  original  estimates,  as 
usual,  and  as  shown  elsewhere. 

The  dignity  of  state  capital  gave  new  life  to  Sacramento,  whose  fortunes 
were  still  further  advanced  the  following  decade  by  the  concentrating  of  the 
railroad  system  at  this  point.  Her  growth  is  instanced  by  the  assessment  on 
real  estate,  which  rose  from  $5,400,000  in  1854,  when  2,500  buildings  were 
counted,  to  over  $13,000,000  twenty  years  later.  By  1880  the  population 
had  risen  to  21,400. 

In  1853  the  business  section  was  ordered  to  be  fully  planked  and  provided 
with  sewers,  a  work  which  cost  $185,000.  Ten  years  later  a  drainage  canal 
was  added,  which  assisted  to  reclaim  mnoh  swamp-land.  CaL  Jour,  Ata., 
1865-6,  691-2.  A  large  portion  of  the  city  was  gradually  raised  to  high 
grade,  two  feet  above  the  highest  water  mark,  thus  affording  double  protec- 
tion against  floods.  In  1854  a  gas  company  was  formed,  and  the  first  street 
lamps  were  lighted  a  few  days  before  the  Christmas  of  1855.  8,  F.  Bulietin, 
Dec.  15, 1855;  Sac  Umon^  id ,  etc.  Projects  for  street  railways  beg^  in  1861, 
and  took  actual  though  scarcely  remunerative  form  in  1870.  An  omnibus  ran 
to  the  fort  in  1850.  Plaotr  Timu,  May  8,  1850.  The  grant  of  swamp-land 
assisted  in  procuring  for  the  city  the  privileges  of  a  railroad  centre  for  the 
state.  In  social  and  industrial  features  lie  further  indications  of  a  progress 
which  by  1854  was  marked  by  the  existence  of  2,500  buildings,  and  which 
in  coarse  of  years  practically  absorbed  outlying  towns  like  Sutterville,  and 
sites  like  Webster  and  Boston.  The  latter  had  been  founded  on  the  opposite 
American  bank  in  1848  by  J.  Halls,  Lieut  Ringgold,  and  H.  Grimes,  and 
lots  were  offered  in  AUa  CaL,  Dec.  15,  1849;  BuffwnCs  Six  Mo  ,  153;  Colton's 
ThreeYears,  417.  It  no  longer  exists,  says  Sac  Tranaeript,  May  29,  Sept.  30, 
1850.     Webster,  near  by,  had  faded  by  May.  Id.,  May  29,  1850. 

The  churches  of  1880  had  grown  from  the  unpretentious  organization  in 
1849  of  five  leading  sects.  Religious  services  were  first  held  in  March  1849 
by  J.  W.  Douglass,  and  shortly  after  by  Williams  and  Woodbridge,  all  pres- 
byterians.  In  May,  Grove  Deal,  and  subsequently  Roberts,  opened  for  the 
methodists,  and  Benton,  in  July,  for  the  congregationalists,  while  Cook  and 
subsequently  0.  C.  Wheeler  appeared  to  baptists.  Denominational  organi- 
zation began  in  the  following  month.  The  methodists  provided  the  first 
regular  service  and  house  of  worship,  and  the  episcopalians  claimed  the  first 
regular  minister  and  church,  the  Grace  dating  from  August,  under  Mines,  the 
congregationalists  following  in  Sept.,  the  methodists  organizing  in  Oct.,  and 
the  baptists  in  Nov.  After  this,  progress  became  substantial,  with  special 
temples  and  an  increase  of  congregations  African  methodists  began  ser- 
vices in  1850,  catholics  the  same  year,  Hebrews  in  1852,  disciples  of  Christ 
and  German  methodists  in  1855,  Lutherans  and  Mormons  in  1865,  unitarians 
in  1867,  adveutists  in  1872,  united  brethren  in  Christ  in  1876  Sunday- 
schools  flourished  early  m  1850    Pac.  News,  Aug.  1,  1850;  see,  further,  the 
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cfhapter  on  ehnrohes.  Ha^*  CdL  Notm^  L  47,  00-1;  Sac  Dimei.,  188^  9, 
18Sd^  eta  Cuher*8  Dtrta.^  11-92,  differs  on  the  order  <^  orgeauetioD.  ^o^. 
Umkm,  Dec  16,  1862;  Jan.  1,  1864,  Jan.  29,  1878,  etc.;  WiObmi^  tUc,  M&, 
12;  ITiff^'a  Tkiriif  Year9,  89;  Sac  lUuM.,  80-2;  Phttr  Tbim,  Jul/  2S,  184a 

In  1849  began  likewise  the  tesfihing  of  ehildren,  bnt  pabUe  ^^Hf  were 
not  opened  nntil  1864,  alter  which,  however,  they  went  r^dlj  forward. 
Notwithstanding  state  laws  for  establishing  jmblie  sdiools,  school  oommis- 
Bioners  were  not  created  here  nntil  1853,  and  only  on  Feb.  20^  186^  did  they 
open  the  first  public  school,  with  a  male  and  a  female  teacher,  50  boys  and  40 
girls  attending;  a  number  which  fast  increased  beyond  accommodation,  so 
that  more  schools  had  to  be  opened.  In  July  1854  there  wsare  261  pnpil% 
the  priTste  sdiools  claiming  260.  The  board  of  edncation,  organiisd  in  Ko^., 
made  estimates  for  sdiools,  $3,860  for  rent,  |9,600  for  sslaries,  indndhig 
ooonty  schools  within  the  city.  The  first  common-school  hoose  was  dedi- 
cated Jan.  20,  1856.  There  were  then  414  pnpils,  though  578  had  applied  for 
admission.  In  1856  out  of  970  registered  children  494  attended;  expenses 
122,962.  Colored  and  night  schools  were  added  in  due  time,  and  a  hi^ 
school  since  1856,  German  being  tan^^t  also  in  the  grammar  sdiooL  The 
priTate  schools  of  1849  were  begun  by  C.  T.  H.  Palmer  in  July,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Benton  in  Oct.  or  Dec  in  Shepherd's  building  on  I  street.  In 
1853  sereral  were  opened.  See  further  my  chapter  on  education;  ^oyet'  CaL 
NoUb,  t.  60;  Sac.  IUubL,  27;  Pheer  Timea,  Oct  13,  1849;  HkL  Sac  Co.,  Ill 
et  seq.;  Sac  DireeL,  1853,  etc.;  Sac  UnUm,  1854  et  seq.,  passim,  at  end  of 
terms. 

Newspapers  date  their  useful  career  from  April  1849,  with  the  Plaeer 
Times,  and  found  in  this  political  hot-bed  a  field  so  promising  as  to  induce  a 
most  prolific  issue  of  rivals,  in  rapid  succession,  though  short-lived.  The 
Placer  TimeA  was  issued  Apnl  28,  1849,  by  £.  C.  Kemble  k  Co.,  at  the 
fort,  13  by  18  inches,  printed  with  old  AUa  type.  It  quickly  rose  from  a 
weekly  to  a  daily,  aud  in  Jane  1851  it  consolidated  with  the  Sacramento 
Transcript,  which  dates  from  Apr.  1,  1850.  It  moved  to  S.  F.  in  1852,  and 
was  soon  absorbed  by  the  Alto,  On  Oct.  30,  1850,  the  squatters  started  the 
SMers  and  Miners  Tril/une,  and  on  Dec.  23d  appeared  the  Sac  Index,  as  an 
evening  paper,  both  ephemeral  The  strongest  of  all,  the  Sac.  Union,  was 
begun  in  March  1851  by  striking  printers,  with  the  well-known  Morse  as 
editor.  It  was  absorbed  in  1875  by  the  Record,  The  Democratic  State  Jour' 
nod  of  Feb.  5,  1852,  survived  till  1858.  A  host  of  more  or  less  successful  jour- 
nals appeared  after  this,  including  by  1880  some  40  dailies,  2  dozen  weeklies, 
and  several  others.  See  the  chapter  on  literature;  Sac.  Co.  Hist.,  93  et  seq.; 
Sac  Directories,  etc.  Of  directories,  the  first  appeared  in  January  1851,  a 
thin  12mo  pamphlet  with  little  more  than  the  names  of  residents.  Collec- 
tions of  books  and  newspapers  are  found  among  several  societies. 

A  cognate  and  conspicuous  feature  is  the  state  library,  with  its  extensive 
collection,  and  the  free  library,  which  in  a  measure  reaches  back  to  1850, 
when  the  Mercantile  Library  Assoc,  was  formed  with  a  nucleus  of  books; 
but  it  perished  with  the  fire  of  1852.  In  1857  it  was  revived  as  the  Sac  Lib. 
Assoc.,  whose  collection  in  1879  became  the  nucleus  for  a  free  library.  Mean- 
while the  Odd  Fellows  formed  a  library  in  1855,  and  the  state  library  rose  to 
become  a  brilliant  feature. 
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The  old  rowdy  gunbling  ipirit  gave  way  before  the  growing  inflaence  of 
the  home  circle,  and  eocial  reunions,  with  a  preference  for  musical  and 
athletic  entertainments  rather  than  dramatic,  although  Sacramento  boasts  of 
having  in  Oct.    1879  given  the  first  regular  theatrical  performance  in  the 
state.     The  first  theatre,  the  Eagle,  was  opened  informally  on  Sept.  25,  1849, 
by  the  Stockton  Minstrels,  Placer  Timen^  Sept.  29,  1849,  and  by  a  regular 
dramatic  troupe  on  Oct.  18th,  with  the  Bandit  Chief.  Id.,  Oct.  18.     It  did  not 
pay.     The  Tehama  was  inaugurated  in  April  1850,  and  burned  in  Aug.  1851. 
The  contemporary  Pacific  could  seat  1,000  persons.     Rowe*s  circus  opened 
here  in  May.     In  Sept.  1850  rose  the  American,  with  Booth,  sr,  as  manager. 
The  fire  of  1852  made  a  sweep  which  left  room  for  the  Sacramento  theatre  of 
March  1853,   the  Edwin  Forrest  of  Oct.  1855,  which  in  1860  became  a 
melodeon,  the  National,  later  Metropolitan,  of  Aug.  1856,  which  in  later  years 
was  the  only  theatre  of  the  city,  the  Academy  of  Music  of  1868  failing.     See 
the  chapter  on  drama  for  references;  also  Massett's  Dr\fUng,  135-6,  which 
claims  his  concert  on  Apr.  22,  1849,  as  the  first  public  entertainment  here. 
Placer  Times,  Apr.  22,  1850;  Sac  Rcc^,  Dea  1,  1869;  Sac,  Bee,  June  5,  1876; 
Snc.  Direct.,  1856,  pp.  12-13;  Taylors  Eldorado,  iL  29^1;  UphanCs  Notes, 
291  et  seq.     Of  three  musical  soeieties  the  first  was  organiied  in  1855. 
A  race-track  was  formed  in  1850,  and  a  Jockey  Club,  with  daily  races, 
says  Sac.  Transcript,  Feb.  14,  1851.     The  city  council  of  this  year  forbade 
bull-fights.  Id.,  Oct.  14,  1850,  which  usually  took  place  between  bears  and 
bulls.     Yet  a  bear-fight  is  recorded  in  1856.  Hayes*  CaL  Notes,  i.  277.     Rifle 
and  athletic  clubs  won  favor.    Journals  of  July  1-5, 1850,  indicate  elaborate  en- 
tertainments for  the  national  birthday.     The  entries  of  sailing  crafts  numbered 
in  1856  nearly  700,  with  a  gradual  increase,  only  of  small  craft,  however,  for 
sea-going  ships  soon  confined  themselves  to  the  bay.     The  chief  distributing 
agents  in  early  days  were  pack-trains  and  teams,  which  in  1855  numbered 
700,  and  absorbed  about  ^,500,000  in  freights.     The  trade  of  the  city  then 
amounte<l  to  $6,000,000  a  month.     Railroads  now  began  to  curtail  this  means 
of  transportation,  as  well  as  the  stages,  which  in  1856  covered  24  main  routes 
with  over  200  coaches  and  wagons.     By  1853,  however,  the  steamboats  con- 
ducting the  river  traffic  numbered  25,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,075  tons,  valued  at 
somewhat  over  $1,000,000.     Most  of  them  were  absorbed  by  the  Cal.  S. 
Navig.  Co.,  which  added  boats  of  from  1,000  to  1,600  tons.     In  1867  there 
were  31  steamers.     Their  competition  afforded  comparatively  little  room  for 
sailing  vessels,  and  larger  ones  soon  stopped  within  the  bay,  but  sloops  and 
schooners  kept  a  large  share  of  the  traffic,  their  entries  increasing  from  246  in 
IS51  to  681  in  1856  and  953  in  1859.     The  greater  part  of  the  goods  brought 
by  them  were  transmitted  to  the  interior  by  teams,  which  in  1855  numbered 
700,  receiving  $3,500,000  in  freight,  assisted  by  several  stage  lines,  for  which 
Sacramento  was  the  centre.     In  1853  these  lines  consolidated  with  a  capital 
of  $700,000,  embracing  in  1856  over  200  coaches  and  wagons,  with  1,100 
horses,  which  covered  24  main  routes,  traversing  daily  nearly  1,500  miles. 
The  telegraph  opened  here  in  1853.     In  1855  the  monthly  trade  of  the  city 
was  estimated  at  $6,000,000  upon  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  the  monthly  re- 
ceipt of  gold-dust  being  $3,000,000,  and  the  manufacturing  outturn  $300,000. 
Ihe  financial  crisis  this  year  at  S.  F.  found  hero  a  serious  reOection,  although 
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the  traces  were  soon  effiiced.  For  farther  and  more  fj^eneral  aooomnt,  tee  tiie 
chapters  on  commerce;  also  Mere,  Cku^^  yearly  end  review  of  AUa  Cfal.^  etc.; 
IfL,  March  31, 1868;  Sac  Trwueripi,  Feb.  14,  1851;  Sac  [TnioH^  Not.  24, 1855; 
Sac  IlhuL,  27,  etc. ;  WknimCa  Stai.,  MS.,  8-9.  As  the  centre  of  distribation 
for  the  valley,  the  city  became  noted  for  its  snperior  hotel  accommodation. 

The  manufactaring  resources  of  the  city,  which  in  1855  were  estimated  to 
produce  $900,000  a  month,  gained  in  proportion  to  the  trade,  with  aid  notaUy 
of  lumber,  flonr,  and  woollen  mills,  foundries,  breweries,  and  fish,  pork,  and 
fruit  curing.     Several  industries  were  started  by  Sutter,  as  already  related, 
including  a  pretentious  flour-mill  at  Brighton,  which  was  never  completed. 
In  1850  two  such  mills  were  established  at  Sacramento.     Several  others  fol- 
lowed after  the  fire  of  1852.     In  1855,  there  were  six,  with  a  capacity  of  585 
barrels  a  day.     The  spring  of  1850  saw  here  the  foundry  known  as  the  CaL 
Steam  EIngine  Works.     The  Eureka  was  established  in  Sept.  1851,  which  in 
time  yielded  to  the  Union  of  1857.     The  Sacramento  opened  in  Oct.  1852, 
Anderson's  boiler-shop  in  1853,  and  several  more  after  1857.     P.  Kadell  be- 
gan brewing  in  1850.     Seven  rival  establishments  appeared  during  the  follow* 
ing  30  years,  besides  distilleries,  producing  in  1879  over  half  a  million  gaUons. 
A  soda  factory  started  in  1849.     A  number  of  brick-yards  succeeded  Zins* 
pioneer  kilns,  and  bricks  were  shipped  in  1851-2.     Wagon-shops,  which  rank 
among  the  earliest  industries,  numbered  in  1858  fourscore.     Fish-curing  be- 
gan in  1851,  and  four  years  later  three  establishments  employed  therein  from 
100  to  200  persons.     Pork-curing  opened  successfully  in  1853,  and  of  late 
years  fruit-curing.     Saw  and  planing  mills  and  sash  factories  were  established 
in  and  after  1852.     A  pickle  factory  started  in  1852,  and  in  1856  soap  was 
made  on  a  large  scalR.     A  regular  tannery  early  succeeded  to  Sutter's  primi- 
tive vats,  anil  potteries  date  since  18f)l.     Among  other  later  industries,  the 
woollen  mills  of  18G8  take  prominence.     For  additional  information  on  the 
eariy  condition  of  the  city,  see  notably  Sac.  Transcript,  May  15-June  15,  1851; 
PUuxr  Times,  Sept.  15,  1851-2;  Bauer's Stai.,  MS.;  Oarfw<s* Early  Days,  MS., 
20-1;   WHs<yn8  Travels,  MS.,  29-31;    Grimshaw's  Nar.,  MS,  20-3;   Player- 
Froiod's  Cat,  10-14;  Hancock's  Thirteen   Years,  MS  ,   120;  Fay's  Facts,  MS , 
7-8;  BurneU^s  Rec.,  ii   29et8eq.;  Robinson  s  Pmi.,  108-42;  Hayes"  Col  Notei^, 
V.  61,  etc.;  Sac  Co.  Hist.,  passim,  which  contain  much  compiled  material  of 
value.     I  have  also  consulted  the  archives  in  the  county  clerk's  office,  the 
courts,  and  state  library.     In  the  Sac.  directories  there  is  much  history.     In 
Culver's  Directory  appears  some  important  information.     John  F.  Morse  gives 
forty  pages  in  the  Sac.  Directory  of  1853-4,  published  by  Samuel  Colville,  the 
only  goo<l  early  sketch  of  the  city,  and  which  has  constituted  the  groundwork 
of  all  the  directory  histories  succeeding  it.     To  the  sketch  of  Morse,  RoI)ert 
K.  Draper  made  important  additions,  which  ap|)eared  in  the  directory  issues 
of  succeeding  years.     In  the  Sac.  Directory  of  1871,  Daniel  J.  Thomas  throws 
together  100  pages  of  'History  of  Sacramento.'    To  a  certain  extent,  direc- 
tories, like  newspapers,  constitute  first-class  historical  material.     After  1852, 
a  directory  was  issued  annually.     Sac.  Illustrated  is  the  title  of   a  paper- 
bound  4to  of  36  pages,  published  at  Sac.  in  1855,  and  which  comprises  an 
elaborate  history  of  Sac.,  bringing  it  down  from  the  conquest  by  Cortes' 
Although  depending  mainly  on  Morse's  account,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  valuable 
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contributioii.  Barber  and  Baker  are  the  aathors  as  well  as  the  engravers  and 
publishers.  Hlostrations  are  given  of  Sntter*8  Fort  in  1846;  the  embarcadero, 
summer  of  1849;  Sac  in  1856;  Sac,  winter  of  1849;  J  street,  1st  Jan.,  1863; 
Sac,  winter  1853;  Sntterville,  Washington,  beside  many  views  of  buildings 
and  localities.  Further  Sac  history  may  be  foond  in  Cbpnm*s  CaL,  91-3, 
102;  Player-FrowcTa  Six  Mmiihs,  10-14;  Tayhr^s  Ekhrado,  I  219-20,  223-4; 
LeU'a  CaL  10,,  131-3;  Maithewaon's  CaL  Affahn,  MS.,  1-2;  Currey'9  InddtnU, 
MS.,  7;  Mo9rt*B  Pion.  Ex.,  MS.,  3,  8;  Bamai*  Or.  and  CaL,  MS.,  14. 

The  most  prominent  town  north  of  Sacramento,  since  1849-60^  was 
Marysville,  founded  by  G.  Covilland,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on 
the  river.  This  advantage,  together  with  proximity  to  the  rich  mining  dis- 
tricts along  Feather  and  Yuba  rivers,  gave  this  place  the  lead  over  a  host  of 
rival  aspirants,  after  the  eclipse  of  Vernon,  at  the  month  of  the  Feather. 
By  Feb.  1851  Marysville  stood  incorporated  as  a  city,  and  faced  unflinchingly 
the  customary  affliction  of  California  river  settlements  in  the  charge  of  fires 
and  floods.  Progress  continued  throughout  the  fifties,  after  which  the  de- 
cline in  mining  had  its  effect,  especially  when  the  railroad  began  to  abstract 
trade.  Agricultural  interests  have,  however,  interposed  a  check,  coupled 
with  bright  promises  of  a  partial  revivaL 

On  the  site  of  Marysville  stood  originally  New  Mecklenburg,  a  trading 
post  of  two  adobe  houses  erected  by  Theodore  Cordua,  a  native  of  Mecklen- 
burg, who  had  leased  the  tract  from  Sutter  for  19  years  for  a  stock  ranchc  A 
sloop  maintained  frequent  communication  with  Sutter's  Fort  and  Yerba  Bnena. 
In  Oct.  1848  be  sold  half  his  interest  in  the  rancho,  and  in  his  own  grant 
stretching  north  of  it,  to  Charles  Covillaud,  a  Frenchman,  his  overseer,  for 
$12,500,  and  three  months  later  the  remainder,  for  $20,000,  to  M.  C.  Nye 
and  W.  Foster,  his  brothers-in-law.  This  new  firm  opened  stores  at  different 
mining  camps,  Nye  staying  at  New  Mecklenburg,  which  now  became  known 
as  Nye's  rancho.  In  Sept.  Covillaud  bought  the  entire  real  estate,  only  to 
admit  three  other  partners,  J.  M.  Ramirez,  J.  Sampson,  and  T.  Sicard,  under 
the  firm  of  Covillaud  h.  Co.  In  the  spring  of  1849  the  town  of  Vernon  had  been 
founded  at  the  mouth  of  Feather  River,  the  supposed  head  of  navigation,  but 
with  the  rise  of  water  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  experiments  proved  that 
the  Yuba  mouth  could  claim  this  advantage.  Encouraged,  moreover,  by  the 
congregation  here  of  miners  during  the  winter,  Brannan,  Reading,  and  Cheever 
had  since  July  sought  to  plant  an  entrepr)t  opposite  in  Yuba  City.  With  this 
double  incentive  Covillaud  h.  Co.  engaged  A.  Le  Plongeon,  later  explorer  of 
Yucatan,  to  lay  out  a  rival  town  under  the  similakr  name  of  Ynbaville.  Both 
places  were  trumpeted  abroad,  and  lots  freely  sold;  but  the  latter  site,  being 
more  accessible  to  the  rich  Yuba  mines,  soon  took  the  lead,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  1850  boasted  a  population  of  300.  Advertisement  in  Placer  Tint/es, 
Jan.  19,  1850.  On  Jan.  18th,  Stephen  J.  Field,  who  had  just  come  up  to  act 
as  agent  for  the  firm,  was  elected  first  alcalde,  assisted  by  J.  B.  Wadleigh,  with 
T.  'Si,  Twitchell  for  sheriff,  replaced  by  R.  B.  Buchanan,  and  with  a  council. 
All  official  duties  were  left  to  Field,  however,  who  promoted  local  interests  by 
obtaining  a  perfected  title  to  the  land  from  Sutter,  by  taking  prompt  steps  to 
suppress  cattle-stealing,  as  per  notices  in  Id.,  Feb.  2, 1850,  and  by  overcoming 
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squatter  intniBionB.  Cat  Courier,  Aug.  26,  IS50.  Stiinalont  itbs  given  liy  the 
arrival  at  thia  time  of  the  ateualiDat  LaiBrenrt  witU  cargo  and  paeaen^cn, 
Bad  the  eataibligbment  of  regular  CO aiiuunicatinD  with  Sao.,  with  the  help  of  (lio 
PAinuc,  jCi'ifii.  oiul  other  boats.  Jfarp»»ifIeZ>ifwtorif,  1855,  p.  iv.-v.  Frtii^jht 
B  oeuts  a  pouud,  fare  9^.  Hatehinji'  itag.,  iii.  348.  Tlioa  aasured,  the  OkniB 
of  yubaville — with  the  giiggeated  Sioanlova  and  Norwich— wan  exchange'!  for 
Maryaville.  in  lionnr  of  Covillaad'a  wife,  Marj  Murphy  of  the  Donnur  party. 
BuneU'a  Rrc.,  M;^.,  i.  3S1;  Qaigky'ii  liwh  ff.ier.  311;  Bnllou'ii  Adnen.,  US.,  22. 
The  beat  aoconnta  of  the  foumling  are  iu  Fiell'a  Raiiin.,  20  at  aeq. ;  Ya'ia  Vo. 
/rM.,33etae(|.;  Dtlanot  Ciff.^Sa-.  Cmtl'ff'a  StaL,  MS.,  S7-S;  Wtim-ai  Dtul 
aivt  Fonm,  1*1-7-,  S.  F.  H'nild.  Oct.  16,  1851.  Among  tlie  pLoneem  were 
J.  Crook,  £.  Gillespie,  G.  H.  Beach,  Al.  K.ercbiter.  D.  C.  Brenbun,  Coltuu, 
Forlu,  and  Fiak.  The  firat  frame  houae  waa  bnnight  up  by  Ayera  and  ColUy, 
By  the  middle  of  Feb.  1850  the  inhabitants  waro  pbicwl  at  639,  and  the  fliat- 
Injt  popolation  at  1,003.  OvL>r  3SJ  luU  hul  beeu  solft  liy  March.  Among 
leading  buaineHi  luiimoa  wero  Low  k.  Bros.  Cook,  Baker,  k  Co..  J.  C.  Fall 
k  Co..  Ford  Jt  OiHwiwin,  Babb  &  EiWn,  Eaton  *  Grean,  Treadwell  k  Co., 
Pockani  k  ViaoHrwS,  and  il.  H.  Jewett.  The  tirat  religious  services  were 
held  by  Washburn,  who  kept  a  store.  Comments  in  Woal'ii  Pionter,  S9-93; 
JlarygpilU  Dir.,  1855,  p.  viii.  In  April  the  Sne.  TrawKrijil,  Apr.  26,  1850, 
Bnnmerates  150  atructuroi  bosidos  tents,  with  a  hospital  nearly  completed; 
700  Totaa  were  tlion  cast  lierc  for  connty  officer*.  Tha  MargirriUt  Hrralil 
began  its  issue  on  Aug.  6,  1850.  In  thia  month  there  waro  23  vessels  at 
the  leree.  Dirrclori/,  p.  x.  Tha  fall  in  tha  water  luvel  intemipteil  navigatioo, 
with  recourae  to  stages  and  raulo  train,  to  tho  consternation  of  many  invej- 
tonandtoencouragemeut  of  rival  towns  like  Eliza,  Piumas,  Veazie,  Hamiltou. 
Linda,  Featherton,  Yoleaton,  which  aipirad  to  at  least  a,  shikre  of  traile.  But 
in  Nov,  tho  Onv,  Dana  reopened  the  river  route,  and  the  lighter  steomeiB  of 
later  yean  ovorcame  the  difficulty.  Thus  reaaaured,  a  charter  waa  somewhat 
hflstily  «.lopted  Dec.  17th.  with  great  enthusiasm.  On  Feb.  5,  1831,  FieW 
assisted  in  the  legislature  to  incorporate  the  city  of  Marysville.  Text  and 
diKuuion  in  CaL  SuuiUa,  1851,  550;  1857, 40.  257;  I860,  78;  Cal  Jour.  Stit., 
1S51,  p.  1828,  1851;  later  modificatioua  in  M.,  I8S5,  p.  877;  Cal.  Slatwtit, 
1S55,  321;  HUleire  Codre,  ii.  tG53.  The  first  mayor  was  S.  M.  MUea;  there 
were  8  aldermen.  Officials  in  Slaryaalle  if-mual,  85-6.  Miles'  impeachment 
in  Turner'^  Iiapeachmenl,  45;  M.,  Stiit.  Further  danger  threatened  the  rising 
Mttlement  in  several  disastrous  conflagrations,  the  first  on  Aug.  31,  ISSI.  : 
which  destroyed  buildings  in  the  huaineas  portion,  with  a  loss  of  half  ■  mil- 
lion dollars;  the  second  on  Sept.  10th,  loss  $89,000.  Kebnilding  was  prompt, 
liowever,  and  steps  were  taken  for  a  fire  department,  which  auooeaded  in 
checiung  snbeeqilent  lires,  till  1S54,  when  two  severe  ravages  took  place,  in- 
volving $400,000.  The  next  large  lira  happened  in  1856.  lou  $145,060,  after 
which  only  smaller  raids  occurred.  .,4fia  Cal.,  Sept.  2.  U.  1851;  Nov.  9,  1852; 
Hay  26.  July  29,  1854;  Sept  7.  1856;  Placer  Tima,  Sept.  15,  1851;  Mary 
vUk  Herald,  being  their  main  source;  3.  F.  BitlUlin,  Sept  8,  1856,  etc 
Water  and  gas  contract*  in  1655.  Sae.  Union,  Feb.  15,  1855.  Floods  aUo 
brought  their  efft-ctive  lessons.  Traditionary  inundations  were  spoken  of  by 
Indiana,  wherein  entire  villages  had  been  swept  away,  and  in  184i&-7  an  orer- 
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flow  took  place.  Maryayille  anffered  little  in  the  wet  winter  of  1849-^,  bnt 
in  1852-6S  four  fresheta  came  between  Nov.  and  March,  caasing  great  loes. 
The  city  grade  was  raited,  and  later  a  levee  conatructed.  AUa  CaL,  Jan.  5, 
18&3;  S.  F.  Herald,  March  31,  Apr.  1,  1853;  Yvba  Co,  Hist,,  67-9;  Maryw, 
Diredory,  1858,  p.  x.  The  subeequent  rise  of  waters  therefore  did  no  harm 
except  in  1861-2  and  1866,  and  notably  in  1875.  The  city  flonrished  with 
the  mines,  and  the  census  of  1852  assigned  her  a  population  of  4,500,  includ- 
ing no  doubt  a  floating  mass,  U,  S,  Census,  Seventh,  982.  The  proportion  of 
nationalities  is  indicated  by  the  death  list,  embracing  92  Americans,  39  Mexi- 
cans, 16  Frenchmen,  and  a  small  scattering  of  others.  The  number  of  brick 
houses  increased  from  two  in  1851  to  49  in  1855.  The  first  directory  appeared 
in  Aug.  1853.  In  1855  the  population  had  reached  nearly  8,000;  with  prop- 
erty assessed  at  $3,320,000,  a  funded  debt  of  $100,000,  besides  $S23,000  scrip; 
taxes  $2.05  per  $100.  MarysvUk  Dir.,  1855,  p.  xiiL;  /*.  F.  Low,  StaL,  MS., 
6-7.  Low,  established  here  since  1850,  opened  a  bank  after  the  great  crisis  of 
1855.  Henshaw's  Events,  MS.,  6;  Bauer's  StaL,  MS.,  5-6;  Sac  Unkm,  July  13, 
Nov.  15,  1855,  etc. ;  view  in  PicL  Unkm,  Jan.  1855;  MarysvUle  Appeal,  Jan. 
14,  1865;  July  2,  1870;  HutcJdngs'  Mag.,  m.  347-8.  Previous  to  1860,  when 
counting  1,881  votes,  it  had  attained  to  the  third  place  in  the  state,  but  the 
decline  of  mining  and  the  trade  absorbed  by  the  railroad  caused  it  to  UXi  h^ 
hind,  until  by  1880  the  population  was  little  over  4,300, 


Corresponding  to  Sacramento,  which  forms  the  main  dep5t  for  the  north- 
em  half  of  the  great  valley,  Stockton  taps  the  southern  half,  sustained  by  the 
additional  advantages  of  being  the  head  of  summer  navigation  on  the  San 
Joaquin.  An  appreciation  of  these  features  led  to  its  founding,  by  Charles 
M.  Weber,  as  early  as  1847,  and  the  gold  excitement  gave  so  decisive  an  im- 
pulse that  by  1849  the  isolated  rancho  had  sprung  into  a  tented  town  of  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  swelled  by  a  still  larger  floating  population,  and  with  a  trade 
rapidly  increasing  in  response  to  the  unfoUling  mining  region;  facilitated  on 
the  one  side  by  regular  sail  and  steam  communication  with  San  Francisco,  and 
on  the  other  by  wagon  and  pack  trains  by  the  hundred.  As  a  winter  station 
for  miners,  it  partook  of  the  stirring  phases  of  life  characterizing  the  metrop- 
olis at  this  period,  with  gambling  and  drinking  houses,  dissolute  and  criminal 
excesses.  In  1850  it  became  the  county  seat  and  an  incorporated  city,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  state  insane  asylum  was  placed  there  about  the  time  of 
a  great  conflagration  which  swept  away  half  the  city.  Since  then  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  fertile  valley,  with  the  aid  of  irrigation  canals, 
swamp-land  reclamation,  and  railroad  construction,  have  sustained  the  steady 
prosperity  of  the  place. 

Founded  in  1847,  by  Charles  M.  Weber,  under  the  name  of  Tuleburg,  and 
laid  out  by  J.  O'Farrell,  the  spot  was  also  known  as  New  Albany,  after  the 
birth-place  of  Weber*s  partner,  Gulnao.  Stockton  Indep.,  Oct  13,  1866.  It 
met  with  little  success  till  the  gold  discovery  opened  fresh  prospects.  After 
a  trip  to  the  mines  with  the  Stockton  Mining  and  Trading  Company  which 
he  had  here  organized,  Weber  returned  in  Sept.  1848  to  open  a  store,  and  to 
establish  the  place  as  an  entrepdt  for  the  southern  mines.  Lying  intermediate 
between  these,  and  along  the  accepted  route  through  Livem^fire-J^a^s  tg^theux 
Hist.  Cal..  Vol.  VL    80 
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and  to  Sacramento,  as  well  ae  at  the  head  of  sammer  navigation  in  the  San 
Joaquin  River  on  Stockton  or  Mormon  Slough,  its  position  was  assured.  In 
the  following  spring  it  was  laid  out,  resurveyed  by  Major  Hammond,  and 
given  the  more  pretentious  name  of  Stockton,  after  the  commodore.  Settlers 
flocked  in  and  round  the  few  tule  houses,  and  the  one  wooden  building  of  the 
autumn  of  1848 — which  some  call  Bussell's  Tavern — sprang  quickly  a  tented 
town,  with  a  permanent  population  in  the  following  year  of  1,000,  besides  a 
still  larger  floating  mass  of  passengers  for  the  gold  region,  of  visiting  and 
wintering  miners,  and  passing  traders.  This  floating  population  Upham, 
NoUa,  237,  estimates  at  2,000.  In  April  1850  some  2,000  or  3,000  people 
landed  here  en  route  for  the  mines.  Among  the  first  settlers  were  W.  Max- 
well, Jos.  Bussell,  for  a  while  the  only  married  man,  Jas  Sirey,  Stockton,  D. 
Whitehouse,  K.  Taylor,  G.  G.  Belt.  StockUm  Indep.,  May  25,  1875;  Stockton 
Herald,  May  26,  1875.  In  Aug.  1849,  Taylor,  Eldorado,  i.  77,  found  25  ves- 
sels in  the  port;  a  firm  doing  business  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  had  just 
bought  a  lot  of  80  feet  for  $6,000,  and  erected  a  $15,000  clapboard  house. 
Bvffum'9  Six  Mo,,  155;  Larkms  Doc,  MS.,  vii.  92;  Pac,  News,  Jan.  1,  1850. 
Irregular  plan,  says  Hall,  Son.,  MS.,  21-1;  Willey'8  Pers,  Mem,,  MS.,  96;  AUa 
CaL,  June  14,  1849;  Miscel,  Stat.,  MS.,  21.  Yet  only  2  or  3  wooden 
houses.  Staple's  Stat,,  MS.,  9;  McCracken's  Portland,  MS.,  1-2.  "  Head  of 
navigation."  Sutton's  Bxper,,  MS.,  1;  Findlay's  Stat.,  MS.,  1-2;  ChrinukoaoB 
Nar.,  MS.,  38.  The  early  whale-boats  communicating  with  Yerba  Buena  had 
been  replaced  by  schooners,  two  owned  by  Hawley,  Obeerv.,  MS.,  5,  and  these 
were  soon  supplanted  to  some  extent  by  steamboats,  of  which  the  first  to 
arrive  here,  in  Aug.  1849,  was  the  Merrimac,  San  Joaq.  Co.  Hut,  23,  followed 
by  the  Capt.  Sutter — the  first  according  to  Tinkham,  Hist.  Stockton,  318 — the 
El  Dorado,  Wm  Robinson,  Mariposa,  Mint,  and  Mansel  WMte.  Several  ocean 
vessels  of  light  draught  were  brought  up  and  abandoned,  from  which  mate- 
rial was  obtained  for  building  a  sloop  as  early  as  May  1850.  In  later  years 
ship -building  was  constant  here.  The  traffic  by  water  in  early  days  was 
mainly  in  the  nature  of  imports,  which  by  1865  had  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  over  2,800  tons  were  at  times  landed  in  a  single  week,  Sac,  Union,  July 
25,  1855;  while  export  proceeded  chiefly  by  wagon  or  prairie-schooner  trains. 
In  the  autumn  of  1850  were  counted  70  teams  and  over  200  pack-mules  on 
the  road  between  Stockton  and  the  Stanislaus.  S.  F.  Picayune,  Sept.  19,  1850. 
Each  team  carried  from  5,000  to  6,000  lbs.  In  Dec.  1852  the  freight  to  So- 
nera was  $20  per  cwt.  Alta  CaL,  Nov.  25,  Dec.  8,  1852;  Dec.  7^,  1856. 
Stages  had  been  started  in  1849  to  Calaveras  by  Raney.  Taylors  Eldorado,  L 
79,  75.  Ferries  were  doing  a  good  business  on  the  San  Joaquin  at  $2  for  a 
mounted  man.  Cal.  Courier,  Sept.  9,  1850;  Sac  Union,  Sept.  22,  Oct.  12,  17, 
1855.  Seven  stages  leave  daily.  S.  F.  Herald,  June  16,  1851.  In  1856  a 
little  flour  and  some  hides  shared  with  gold  and  passengers  the  return  ship- 
ments. In  1851  steamboat  competitors  offered  free  passage  to  S.  F.  Sac. 
Transcript,  Jan.  14,  1851.  A  new  steam  line  was  proposed  in  the  Stockton 
Item,  Jan.  8,  1855.  As  a  resort  and  winter  station  for  miners  life  displayed 
itself  in  varied  phases,  with  drinking  and  gambling  saloons  in  full  blast,  and 
with  a  criminal  admixture  that  gave  the  vigilance  committee  of  1851  no  small 
work.     Two  men  were  hanged  as  early  as  1849.   Tinkham's  Hist,,  136  et  seq.; 
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Pkuer  Time$,  Apr.  13,  1850;  Nov.  90,  1851;  Wadswnih  (2d  alcalde  in  1849), 
in  Vig,  Com.  Miss,,  MS.,  26;  ITnbound  Doc,  MS.,  49;  Pae,  Nem,  Nov.  20, 
1850;  Feb.  10,  1851;  AUa  Col,  ^b.  26,  June  27,  1851;  June  23,  1854;  Oct 
1,  1855.  In  Fab.  1850  the  town  became  the  county  seat  for  San  Joaquin,  and 
on  July  23d  it  waa  incoiporated  as  a  city,  Sam.  Purdy  being  chosen  the  first 
mayor.  The  7  aldermen  chosen  were  soon  after  increased  to  11.  HUtetts 
Codes,  ii.  1587;  reincorporation,  in  Cal  Jour,  Sen,,  1852,  779;  Id,,  Statutes^ 
1857,  133,  197;  1859,  72;  1869-70,  24,  587;  1871-2,  557,  595;  Stockton  Indep,, 
June  24-5, 1880.  The  preceding  alcaldes  were  G.  G.  Belt,  the  first,  Rejmolds, 
and  Ben.  Williams,  the  latter  first  county  judge,  none  of  them  worthy  men, 
says  Tinkham,  HiH,,  131,  136,  145.  They  had  latterly  been  aided  by  a 
council  Finances,  in  AUa  CaL,  Dec  12,  1852.  This  indication  of  stability 
increased  settlement,  and  the  Pac,  yews.  May  17,  1850,  speaks  of  some  200 
houses  going  up  within  a  few  weeks,  brick  buildings  beginning  in  1851; 
yet  the  court-house  was  not  erected  until  1854.  The  channel  was  bridged,  a 
new8paperi4[>peared  on  March  16, 1850,  in  the  Stockton  Weekly  Times,  followed 
in  June  by  the  Stockton  JoumaL 

In  the  same  year  school  and  church  buildings  rose,  the  presbyterian  lead- 
ing, in  May,  although  teaching  and  preaching  had  flourished  since  1848-9. 
Stockton  Herald,  June  28,  1870;  Id,,  Indep.,  Sept  18,  25,  1875;  Nov.  16, 
1878;  Woods*  Pioneer,  21-^,  91-2.  An  abode  was  also  provided  for  Thalia; 
and  with  1851  the  state  insane  asylum  was  established  here.  Outline  in  CaL 
Jour.  Sen,,  1877,  ap.  ix.  The  position  exposed  it  to  overflows,  which  dur- 
ing the  first  years  made  the  spot  a  mud-hole,  SouU^s  StaL,  MS.,  2-3;  Mc' 
DatUets  Early  Days,  MS.,  17;  and  in  Dec.  1852,  especially,  did  much  damage, 
the  water  rising  20  inches  higher  than  ever  before,  and  carrying  off  the  bridge 
and  fire-engine  house.  S,  F,  Herald,  Dec.  22,  1852.  Of  fires  it  had  the  usual 
experience,  the  first  notable  one  being  on  Dec.  23-4,  1849,  and  the  heaviest 
on  May  6,  1851,  which  destroyed  half  the  city,  with  a  loss  placed  at  over  a 
million  dollars,  100  firms  suffering.  Pac,  Nctos,  Dec.  27,  1849;  Littles  Fire- 
man*s  Book,  70;  Sac.  Transcript,  May  15,  1851;  Alta  CaL,  May  8-9,  1851; 
Sac  Union,  Aug.  1,  1855;  June  19,  1856.  The  fire  brigade  started  in  1849, 
developed  by  the  following  year  into  a  regular  department,  as  described  in 
San  Joaq,  Co,  HisL,  9  et  seq.  View  and  description  of  Stockton  in  1854. 
Pid,  Union,  Apr.  1854;  S,  F,  Bulletin,  Jan.  27,  1862.  The  Stockton  Directory, 
1856,  places  the  property  value  at  $2,616,000.  By  1877  it  had  risen  to  $17,- 
000,000,  debt  $400,000.  By  1870  the  population  stood  at  10,000,  after  which 
the  increase  was  slow  for  a  time.  Orr's  Stockton,  3-25;  Stockton  Independ., 
1861-79,  passim;  Id,,  Herald,  May  17,  1878. 

Among  mining  towns  Placerville  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  their 
vicissitudes  and  evolution.  It  sprang  into  existence  as  a  rich  camp  in  the 
middle  of  1848,  and  gained  early  in  the  following  year  unenviable  notoriety  as 
the  scene  of  the  first  mob  tribunal  of  flush  times,  together  with  the  significant 
appellation  of  Hangtown,  which  still  clings  to  it  As  a  '  dry  diggings  *  it  ^ 
fluctuated  with  the  seasons,  between  winter  flowing  with  water  and  pros-  \ 
perity,  and  summer  drought  with  dulness  and  departures.  The  opening  of  a 
canal,  however,  chained  fortune  for  a  time  to  the  spot,  and  raised  it  to  the 
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rank  of  a  leading  mining  centre  and  incorporated  city.  In  1856  it  began  to 
sink  with  the  declining  gold-fields,  weakened  moreover  by  a  conflagration 
which  then  swept  almost  the  entire  city.  JHfter  being  substantially  rebuilt^ 
it  received  temporary  solace  in  becoming  an  entrepdt  for  the  Washoe  mines, 
changing  meanwhile  into  a  staid  agricultural  town  with  the  dignity  of  a 
county  seat.  Discovered  in  the  summer  of  1848  by  the  mining  party  of  Day- 
lor,  Sheldon,  and  McCoon,  farmers  of  the  Cosumne,  it  became  shortly  after 
known  as  Old  Dry  Diggings.  The  first  store  is  said  to  have  been  started  by 
Beaner,  and  Mrs  Anna  Cook  claims  to  have  been  the  first  white  woman  on 
the  spot.  During  the  winter  Oregonians  formed  the  leading  American  ele- 
ment, but  Latin  nationalities  were  prominent,  streaked  with  criminals,  and 
outrages  became  so  glaring  as  to  rouse  the  former  to  hold  the  first  popular 
tribunal  of  flush  times.  Several  robbers  were  caught  and  flogged,  and  three 
of  them  hanged  to  the  nearest  tree,  whence  the  unsavory  name  of  Hangtown. 
The  legislature  of  1850  gave  recognition,  however,  to  the  neater  appellation 
of  Placerville,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ravine  City,  suggested  by  the  irregular 
site  and  by  the  Ravine  designation  of  several  parts  of  the  camp.  Another 
cloud  long  obscured  it  in  defective  land  titles.  Concerning  names  and  their 
origin  I  refer  to  my  Popular  Tribunals,  L  144,  etc;  Bailouts  Advau,  MS., 
22;  Colemans  SUU,,  MS.,  10;  Borthwick*8  Col.,  103;  Orinuhaw's  Nor.,  MS., 
1-2;  Bt^unCs  Six  Mo,,  83^;  Boas'  Nar.,  MS.,  12-13;  Sayward's  Pkmeer, 
MS.,  7;  Sac  Becord,  March  6,  27,  1875;  July  7,  1877.  By  the  following 
season  the  rich  surface  was  considered  as  worked  out  by  many  of  the  early 
'  cream-skimmers,'  and  in  the  early  summer  of  1850  the  place  bore  a  subdued 
appearance,  with  the  main  street  almost  abandoned,  says  a  writer  in  El 
Doraal^o,  Hist.,  209.  Although  this  appears  to  be  an  exaggeration,  it  is 
certain  xt^t  the  great  overland  migration  of  that  year  selected  there  the  chief 
halting  station  and  gave  it  a  sudden  bound,  with  a  population  in  Oct.  of 
2,000.  S.  F.  Puxiyune,  Oct.  21,  1850;  CaL  Courier,  Aug.  21,  1850;  Sac,  Tran- 
script, Aug.  30,  1850;  Feb.  1,  1851.  During  the  winter  miners  were  again 
'flaking  from  $8  to  more  than  $200  a  day.  Kalloch,  a  baptist,  and  father  of 
san  Francisco  8  socialistic  mayor,  founded  the  first  church  in  the  spring  of 
1850.  Again  came  a  spell  of  dulncss,  partly  as  a  natural  reaction  upon  the 
>rate  rush  of  prosperity,  partly  due  to  the  inactivity  enforced  by  the  summer 
Jroughtat  dry  diggings.  The  South  Fork  canal  was  started,  however^  to  sup- 
ply the  want,  and  this  brought  about  a  greater  run  of  good  fortune  than  ever 
before,  with  the  rank  of  a  leading  mining  town.  The  population  increased 
until  in  1854  it  polled  the  third  highest  vote  in  the  state,  1,944,  following 
S.  F.  and  Sac,  and  encouraged  the  building  of  two  theatres,  the  first  opened 
in  1852.  Between  1853-5  a  fire  department  was  organized,  and  saw  and  fiour 
mills,  brick-yards,  and  foundries  sprang  up.  On  May  13,  1854,  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city,  with  six  alderman.  CaL  Statutes,  1854,  74,  199;  1857,  33, 
244;  1859,  419;  Col  Jour,  Sen.,  1854,  597;  HUteU's  Codes  Cat,  ii.  1431;  CaL 
Jour.  Ass.,  1856,  447-55,  902;  and  for  mayor,  Alex.  Hunter,  who  had  opened 
the  first  banking  and  express  office.  With  1856,  however,  the  weekly  gold 
harvest  of  6,000  or  8,000  ounces  began  to  decline,  and  on  July  6th  came  a 
conflagration  which  swept  nearly  the  entire  town,  with  damages  estimated 
at  a  million.     Three  months  later  upper  Placerville  was  similarly  devastated. 
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AUa  Cat,  Apr.  17,  July  7,  II,  1866;  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Apr  18,  July  7,  10,  11, 
1856.  The  decline  in  mining,  not  having  yet  become  very  marked,  the  inhab- 
itants reeolntely  proceeded  to  rebuild,  and  in  a  sabetantial  manner,  which 
betokened  strong  faith.  The  Sac  Unkm,  July  30,  1855,  indeed  sang  its  peon 
as  the  destined  golden  city  of  the  Sierra.  See  also  IdL,  Jan.  30,  Apr.  11, 
June  J,  July  9,  Sept.  10-11,  Oct.  10,  1855.  Bich  gold  layers  were  found  in 
cellars.  This  enterprising  spirit  was  not  altogether  wasted,  for  in  1857,  after 
many  vain  efforts,  the  county  seat  was  transferred  hither  from  Cdoma,  and 
justly  so,  considering  its  greater  importance  and  more  central  position.  A 
period  of  reviyal  came  with  the  development  of  the  Washoe  mines,  which 
made  PUoerville  a  lively  supply  and  way  station  until  the  railroad  from  Sac. 
drew  its  foreign  trade  away,  and  threw  it  back  upon  its  local  resources, 
which  was  viniculture  and  cogxiate  industries,  to  which  irrigation  has  lent 
stability.  A  branch  railroad  sustains  it  as  the  chief  commercial  town  of  the 
county.  See,  further,  in  HisL  El  Dorado  Co,,  12;  Hawle^*$  Lake  Tahoe^  MS., 
2.     The  population  stood  in  1880  at  1,960. 

Sonora  was  remarkable  in  early  days  as  the  centre  of  the  southern  mining 
region,  and  for  its  at  one  time  preponderating  Hispano-American  element 
by  which  it  was  founded,  the  name  being  given  by  the  Sonoran  diggers  who 
first  camped  here.  Anglo-Americans  quickly  assumed  the  control,  however; 
not  without  an  aggressiveness  which  led  to  many  race  dissensions,  which  re- 
duced the  population  from  5,000  in  1850-1  to  abomt  3,000.  For  these  the  city 
government  adopted  in  1851  soon  proved  too  heavy,  suffering  as  it  was  from 
the  effect  of  several  disastrous  fires;  and  so  the  administration  was  transferred 
in  1855  to  a  board  of  trustees.  As  elsewhere,  agriculture  has  gradually  in- 
creased to  counteract  the  decUne  of  former  resources,  and  even  to  warrant 
reincorporation. 

The  name  Sonora  Camp  was  given  in  the  middle  of  1848,  partly  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  adjoining  Jamestown  and  Wood  Creek,  or  American 
camps.  Among  the  first  settlers  were  C.  F.  and  T.  Dodge,  and  B.  S.  Ham, 
the  latter  chosen  first  alcalde  that  same  autumn,  and  succeeded  by  Jas  Frasier. 
In  Unbound  Doc,  MS.,  13,  K  T.  Dummett  is  mentioned  as  alcalde  in  Sept. 
1849.  8,  Jo9^  Pioneer,  July  28,  1877.  Its  rich  gold-fields  attracted  miners 
rapidly,  until  it  surpassed  every  other  camp  in  1849,  with  a  population  of 
5,000,  and  attendant  life  and  revelry.  The  enforcement  of  the  foreign  miners' 
tax  in  the  following  year  roused  the  foreigners,  and  although  bloodshed  was 
avoided,  many  of  them  were  driven  out  to  swell  the  robber  hordes  which  sub- 
sequently gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  vigilance  committees  and  authorities. 
Jour,  Com,,  July  29,  1850;  AvUa,  Doc,  225;  Son,  Democ,  Oct.  9,  23,  1875, 
with  docs;  Placer  Times,  Jan.  15,  1852;  AUa  Col.,  March  16,  June  18,  July  3, 
Sept.  19,  1851;  CaL  Courier,  July  22-9,  Aug.  2,  1850;  8,  F,  Herald,  June  1, 
4,  July  9,  1850.  Concerning  condition  of  town,  Borihwick^e  CaL,  316,  329; 
Pctc  News,  May  8,  Sept.  11,  Nov.  2,  1850,  with  allusion  to  a  saw-milL  One 
effect  of  the  tax  was  to  drive  away  half  the  foreign  miners,  Hayes*  Mining,  L 
33;  but  the  population  rose  by  the  winter  to  3,000,  at  which  figure  it  long 
remained.  Capron,  California,  100,  estimates  it  at  4,000  in  1854.  Scurvy 
had  committed  great  havoc  during  the  preceding  winter,  especially  among 
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• 
the  MftTJOMii.  The  oomnnmity  aooording^  oomhined  on  Nor.  7,  1849,  to 
eetehliah  ahoipit^  w^  the  appointment  df  trustees  for  tins  suggested  the 
desumbOity  of  extending  the  organisation  dnto  a  town  gorenunent^  with  an 
unpaid  oonncil  of  seren,  C.  F.  Dodge,  alcalde  at  the  time,  being  ehosen  mayor. 
A  survey  and  plan  of  the  town  formed  one  of  its  tasks.  With  the  formation 
of  the  ooonty  in  the  spring,  this  body  ceded  its  power  to  a  miners'  Jnstiee  of 
the  peace,  R.  0.  Barry,  chosen  in  Hay  1860^  Sonora  being  made  the  connty 
seat.  In  the  following  Hay  it  was  inc$orik>rated  as  a  city  with  two  aldermen, 
headed  by  Dodge  as  mayor  for  two  oonseontiTe  terms.  This  system  proring 
expensive,  however,  a  simplified  charter  of  1865  vested  the  government  in  a 
board  of  five  trustees,  with  merely  municipal  power.  Cal,  StoMet,  1851,  p. 
876-8;  1854»  p.  208-11;  1855,  p.  35-7;  Co/.  Jowr.  Sen.,  1851,  p.  1836;  1866, 
p.  879;  Id,,  Am,,  1866,  p.  962.  Reincorporation  foUowed  later.  SklhitM, 
1862,  228;  1877-8, 23,  696.  The  public  burden  had  been  aggravated!^  three 
devastating  fires,  besides  minor  outbreaks,  the  first  in  the  autumn  of  1840^ 
which  swept  away  nearly  the  entire  canvas  and  brush  town;  the  second  on 
June  18,  1852,  which  destroyed  its  most  valuable  sections,  with  a  loss  of 
1700,000;  the  third  on  Oct  4,  1853,  of  half  this  extent.  ^Ifai  CSot,  June  20-1, 
Aug.  20,  Oct  6-7,  1883,  plaoes  the  former  loss  at  fully  a  million,  and  hints  at 
incendiarism.  Floods  occurred,  although  doing  little  damsge.  /dL,  Jan.  8, 
1863;  8.  F,  Heraid,  June  20-1,  1862;  Oct  6-7,  1863;  8ac  Unkm.  Fbb.  27, 
1866.  Borthwick,  CaL,  347-62,  refers  to  the  rapid  rebuilding.  The  Somora 
HertM  was  issued  on  July  4,  1850,  followed  in  1862  and  1864  by  two  other 
journals,  notably  the  Umon  DemocrcU,  In  the  same  year  religious  congrega- 
tiona  were  formed,  the  catholics  being  here  foremost,  with  the  first  churdi  of 
adobe.  A  few  manufactures  followed  Charbonielle*s  first  saw-mill,  and  grad- 
ually agricultnre.  View  aud  description  in  Pict,  Union,  Apr.  1854;  S.  Joaq. 
Bepub.,  Sept  25,  1852;  Sonom  Herald,  Dec.  9,  1854;  Sac,  Union,  Jan.  10,  May 
2,  July  4,  Aug.  6,  Oct  13,  22,  Nov.  3,  20,  1855;  Jan.  10,  March  11,  Apr.  3, 
June  10,  Oct  1,  13,  27,  1856;  AUaCaL,  S,  F.  BuUeUn,  about  same  date;  Tu- 
ohtmne  Independ.,  Jan.  13,  1877,  etc.     The  population  by  1880  stood  at  1,490. 

Of  marvellous  growth  was  Nevada  City,  which  bounded  upward  within 
a  few  months  from  a  mere  camp  to  the  foremost  mining  town  in  1850,  the 
centre  for  some  12,000  miners,  overflowing  with  bustle  and  revelry.  The  in- 
sufficient rains  of  the  following  winter  produced  a  reaction,  but  ditches  being 
constructed,  a  revival  took  place,  attended  by  ground-sluicing  and  drift-dig- 
ging on  an  extensive  scale.  The  discovery  of  quartz  veins  lifted  expectation 
to  such  a  pitch  as  to  call  for  a  city  charter;  but  this  new  form  of  mining  not 
being  understood  here  at  the  time,  the  bubble  burst  and  retrenchment  became 
the  order.  A  steadier  development  followed  improved  methods,  and  in  1856 
the  city  was  able  to  cast  the  third  highest  vote  in  California.  While  con- 
tinuing to  flourish,  sustained  by  good  veins  and  the  dignity  of  the  county 
seat,  it  was  soon  to  be  surpassed  by  the  contemporary  and  adjoining  settle- 
ment of  Grass  Valley,  the  chief  quartz  mining  locality  in  California.  The 
development  of  the  ^tter  has  been  less  spasmodic  and  checkered,  from  the 
nature  of  the  main  resource,  and  it  differs  from  most  mining  towns  in  not  he- 
ing  defaced  by  unsightly  excavations  and  denudations  pertaining  to  placers. 
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The  houses  lie  scattered  orer  extensive  nndulating  hill  slopes,  in  the  midst  of 
orchards  and  flower-beds,  presenting  a  most  pictnresqae  appearance. 

The  first  cabin  near  the  site.of  Nevada  is  attributed  to  J.  Pennington,     

T.  Cross,  and  W.  McCaig,  in  Sept.  1849.  In  the  following  month  A.  B.  Cald- 
well erected  a  log  store,  after  which  the  Deer  Creek  Diggings,  as  they 
were  called  from  the  stream  tributary  to  Yuba  River,  received  the  name 
of  Caldwell  8  upper  store.  The  field  proved  rich,  and  rumors  spreading 
of  the  many  fortunes  dug  out,  a  rush  of  gold-seekers  ensued  in  the  spring, 
until  the  number  at  one  time  gathered  within  a  circuit  of  seven  miles  was 
estimated  at  from  15,000  to  35,000,  with  150  stores,  14  hotels,  2  hospitals,  ' 
<diurch  and  school,  and  a  city  population  equalling  that  of  Sac.,  writes  the 
Sac.  Tranaerijpi,  Jan.  14,  1851;  Oct.  14,  1850.  Some  4,000  or  5,000  in  the 
vicinity,  says  CdL  Courier ,  July  13,  1850.  Over  400  houses,  /i.,  Oct.  14;  8. 
F.  Pioa^wM,  Sept.  14,  1850;  Poe.  Ntw9,  Oct  22,  1850.  With  2,000  inhabi- 
tants,  and  a  dozen  camps  around  with  8,000.  Shinn^a  Mining  Camps,  210. 
Thus  it  sprang  up  the  foremost  mining  town  within  a  few  months;  as  the 
Transcript  expresses  it,  with  2  or  3  saw-miUs  and  dapboard-men  busy  pre- 
paring building  material;  with  churches  and  schools;  Sargent,  in  Oraaa  VaL 
IHr.,  1856,  22-3,  with  bull-ring  and  gambling-houses  far  surpassing  its  head 
town  of  Marysville  in  riches  and  revelry.  The  wint^  of  1850-1  proving  dry,  a 
depressing  reaction  set  in,  capped  by  a  disastrous  incendiary  fire  of  March  11, 
1851,  which  reduced  half  the  place  to  ashes,  with  a  loss  of  half  a  million  dollars.  ~ 
Alia  Col.,  March  14,  1851;  8,  F,  Picayune,  Dane,  Fireman,  71,  places  the  «j 
loss  at  $1,200,000.  But  just  then  began  a  revival,  based  chiefly  on  quartz  dis- 
coveries and  aided  by  the  completion  of  the  first  ditch.  Rock  Creek,  nine  miles 
long,  a  stupendous  enterprise  for  that  time.  The  different  methods  of  washing 
were  extended  by  ground-sluicing,  and  drift-digging  became  a  leading  feature, 
notably  at  the  suburb  Coyoteville,  so  named  from  the  coyote  mining  there 
followed,  where  the  population  centred  for  a  time.  Evidences  of  prosperity 
were  the  appearance,  in  April  1851,  of  The  Journal  newspaper,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  special  theatre.  Then  came  brick  buildings  and  a  foundry  and 
other  industries.  In  March  1850  an  alcalde  had  been  chosen  in  the  person  of 
Stamps,  the  first  married  settler,  also  a  sherifl*,  and  the  name  of  Nevada  ap- 
plied from  the  snowy  range  above.  In  May  this  official  body  gave  place  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  eccentric  Olney.  With  the  revival  in  1851  an  in- 
terested clique  rushed  for  a  city  charter,  with  ten  aldermen,  and  M.  F.  Hoit 
for  mayor,  CclL  Statutes,  1851,  339,  but  the  collapse  of  the  quartz  excitement, 
resulting  in  a  large  decrease  of  population,  led  to  an  application  for  the  repeal 
of  the  charter.  The  debt  so  far  incurred,  $8,000,  was  left  unsettled  for  lack 
of  funds.  A  new  and  Xaa^  expensive  incorporation  of  1853  being  set  aside  by 
the  courts,  another  city  organization  was  efi'ected  in  1856.  Id.,  1856,  216-19; 
CaL  Jour.  Sen,,  1851,  p.  1829;  1852,  p.  769;  1856,  p.  906.  See  also  Id., 
House  and  Assembly.  Three  heavy  conflagrations,  of  July  19,  1856,  which 
swept  away  the  business  section,  with  a  loss  exceeding  a  million  dollars  and 
ten  lives,  and  of  May  23, 1858,  and  Nov.  8,  1863,  covering  nearly  the  same  dis- 
trict, but  with  a  loss  of  only  $230,000  and  $550,000,  8.  F.  BuUetin,  July  21-3, 
1856,  AUa  CaL,  etc.,  proved  temporary  checks  to  progress.  In  1856  the  city 
oast  the  third  highest  vote  in  California.    The  development  of  quartz  mining. 
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mill  the  prestige  of  the  county  seat,  served  to  mttain  the  city.  In  1361  s 
g«  oompuiy  Wu  formed.  The  uhief  trade  was  with  Sac. ,  with  which  K  reil- 
rcKul  opened  in  1ST6,  but  this  city  had  meanwhile  absorlied  mnch  of  Kevada'* 
entrepot  trafBa  JQ  the  country  by  tncaiiB  of  her  main  line  eastward.  Fin'  tar- 
ther  account  of  progrem,  I  refer  to  sketclieB  in  Gnua  Val.  Direetory,  1856,  15 
et  aeq.!  tfmada  Co.  Dirretory,  1807,  73  et  eeq.;  Nrvnda  Co.  EiM..  78  et  Beq.; 
Sac.  Union,  Nov.  28,  186*;  July  12,  26,  Sept.  1,  21,  29,  Nov.  22,  ISSSj  Sept 
19,  Dec.  10,  1856,  etc.;  AUit  Cni.,  .Sept.  13,  1866,  etc.;  A'nwda  Herald,  Aug. 
28,  I8T9.  The  censaa  of  1S80  aeeignB  a  population  of  4,022,  the  townabip 
■taniling  folly  1,000  behind  Graaa  Valley. 

OregouiaDB  appear  to  have  begun  miaing  in  1 348  at  Craea  Valley,  bnt  the 
first  cabin  is  attributed  early  in  1849  to  Ssua'leni,  Taylor,  and  Brongbton, 
fcnd  the  first  atore  in  Deo.  to  J.  Eoaiere;  yet  Moray  clainifl  the  firat  Btore  in 
GnuB  Valley  proi>er,  in  the  summer  of  ISuO.  The  main  pioocer  settlemeDt 
roue  in  Boston  Ravine.  The  quarts  discoveries  of  June,  and  especially  of 
Oct.  1850,  attracted  wide  attention;  and  the  same  year  a  stamp-mill  was 
erected  and  a  ditch  begun,  while  a  justice  of  the  peace  woe  choaen  in  the 
person  of  Jaa  Walsh,  who  iu  the  preceding  summer  bad  built  the  saw-milL 
By  the  following  March  150  buildings  wore  coonted.  Pae.  Ifeua,  Apr.  23, 
1351;  a  chuTth  was  founded,  followed  by  a  school  early  in  1S52.  A  year 
later  a  joomal  appeanid,  then  came  brick  buildings,  which  grew  in  favor 
after  the  bitter  experience  of  Sept.  13,  1855,  when  300  structores  were  swept 
away  by  fire,  involving  a  loss  of  about  (WO.OOO.  Sae.  Union,  Sept.  15,  2S,  26, 
1855;  AUaCaL,  Sept.  15,  1855;  July  21,  1856;  Onus  V'^  Uniou,  Sept.  1,\ 
1873.  The  populilion  then  numbered  3,500.  After  a  failure  in  1355,  it  was 
in  ISGl  incorporaterl  as  a  modest  town,  with  five  trustees  and  some  officiab 
Amendmanta  foUowod  in  1866  and  1870.  See  CnL  SbUul'i.  ISIil,  153,  1803-4, 
67  In  1862  emphasis  was  given  to  its  progress  by  a  gaa  company.  Just 
then  the  mining  excitements  in  the  adjoining  territory  of  Nevaila  cast  a  spell 
here  aa  in  many  another  place,  but  this  lifted  in  1364,  after  which  the  town 
steadily  increased  in  prosperity  until  it  surpassed  all  others  in  the  county. 
Further  details  in  Btan't  Dirtclor}/  qf  Nee.,  185  et  sec].;  Omtit  Val  Dirrftory, 
18B1,  eta.;  Neeada  Co.  JIM,  fiS  et  eeq  ;  ^ucel  Hut.  Pap.,  pt  xxxiv;  Gnu* 
Val.  National,  March  28,  1868,  and  other  numbers;  B.  F.  Bulletin,  Apr.  85, 
1868;  Deo.  1,  1856.  eta;  iV.  Y.  Time*,  Nov.  10,  1868;  8.  F.  Hemid,  Aug. 
SI,  1862;  frequent  notices  in  Alia  Cat ,  and  Sac  Union. 

In  Benicia  is  presented  a  town  which  rose  as  a  rival  to  8.  F.  prior  to  th« 
gold  discovery,  on  the  strength  of  ita  superior  advantages  in  possessing  a  fins 
harbor  at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  and  nearer  to  the  gold-fields,  a  buo- 
tifnl  and  salubrious  site,  and  a  position  central  and  of  easy  access  to  tributary 
rivers  and  valleys.  Encoaiaged  subsequently  by  becoming  the  military  and 
naval  headquarters,  and  the  depdt  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
the  population  rose  by  1850  to  1,000,  the  place  obtaining  the  dignity  of  city 
and  county  seat.  Aspiration*  aa  a  metropolis  were  cmshed  in  1649,  when 
the  inflowing  fleets  cast  anchor  and  discharged  their  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise at  the  city  near  the  Gate;  but  in  1863  bright  visions  rose  anew, 
when  the  legislature,  then  in  seasion  there,  formally  declared  it  the  seat  of 
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government  These  hopes  were  dashed  in  the  following  spring  by  the  removal 
of  that  body  to  Sac ;  a  blow  followed  by  several  others,  nntil  the  declining 
community  had  to  renonnce  even  the  title  of  city  as  too  burdensome. 

The  founding  and  progress  of  Benicia  up  to  the  gold  excitement  in  1848 
are  fully  related  in  my  preceding  voL,  Hi$L  CaL,  v.  670-4.  The  place  then 
boasted  nearly  a  score  of  buildings,  with  200  lots  sold,  and  a  special  alcalde, 
8.  Cooper  The  gold  fever  carried  away  the  population,  but  restored  it  richly 
laden,  with  hopes  in  the  future  revive4  by  the  action  of  Com.  Jones,  who 
early  in  1849  sounded  the  harbor  and  brought  up  his  fleet,  led  by  the 
Souihampion,  after  which  the  western  bay  adjoining  was  named.  Soon  after- 
ward Gen.  Smith  selected  a  site  on  the  Suisun  side  for  barracks,  arsenal,  and 
quartermaster's  stores,  and  Benicia  was  recognized  as  the  military  and  naval 
headquarters,  as  Taylor,  Eldorado,  L  216,  observes.  Sherman's  Mem.,  L  68; 
Larhma  Doc,  MS.,  vii.  39  et  seq.  The  P.  M.  S.  Co.  established  its  shops 
and  dep6t  here  in  1850,  with  wharf  improvements,  and  a  growing  beneficent 
outlay  for  labor  and  supplies.  During  the  preceding  year,  several  early  river 
steamboats  were  put  together  and  launched  here;  the  regular  steam  traffic 
between  Sac.  and  S.  F.  made  this  a  halting-place;  the  old  ferry  across  the 
strait  was  speedily  provided  with  steam  power;  and  in  1850-1  some  three 
score  of  vessels,  mostly  lumber-laden  and  deserted,  gave  a  busy  aspect  to  the 
anchorage.  All  these  promising  features  tended  to  bring  in  settlers,  until  the 
population  in  1850  had  risen  to  1,000,  including  the  garrison,  and  50- vara  lots 
were  selling  at  from  $500  to  |2,000,  says  Buffum,  Six  Mo.,  149^50.  The 
Placer  Times,  Feb.  1850,  allows  only  40  houses  and  230  souls;  but  the  S.  F. 
Picayune,  Nov.  30,  1850,  concedes  over  100  houses,  with  a  presbyterian 
church,  founded  in  Apr.  1849,  a  masonic  hall,  used  partly  for  court-house,  a 
large  hospital,  an  effective  windmill  for  supplying  water.  Tuatin^s  Bee.,  MS., 
written  for  me  by  one  of  the  first  settlers.  During  the  year  $40,000  was 
expended  for  public  works,  yet  leaving  a  debt  of  only  $13,000.  Sac.  Tran' 
acripi,  Feb.  14,  1851.  This  expenditure  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  new 
dignity  of  Benicia  as  an  incorporated  city,  by  act  of  March  27  th,  CaL  Statutes, 
1850, 119,  and  as  county  seat  for  Solano.  The  first  mayor,  Joe.  Kearney,  was 
assisted  by  a  council  of  six  without  pay;  property  taxes  not  to  exceed  one  per 
cent.  Amendments  in  Id.,  1851,  348,  and  later;  HitUlVs  Codes,  ii.  1670.  The 
Benicia  Gazette  appeared  in  1851,  and  a  state-house  rose  in  1852,  together  with 
a  young  ladies*  seminary.  Vallejo,  Doc,  MS.,  xiii.  299.  Such  were  the  mod- 
est yet  not  insignificant  results  of  the  efforts  which  a  few  years  before  sought 
to  wrest  the  metropolis  rank  from  S.  F.  Benicia's  failure  was  due  greatly  to 
the  worse  than  lukewarm  attitude  of  Larkin,  one  of  the  founders,  and  Gwin's 
opposition  in  congress,  which  prevented  Benicia  from  becoming  a  port  of  entry. 
The  Sac.  Transcript,  Sept.  30,  1830,  sneers  at  the  pretension.  The  legislature, 
by  act  of  May  18,  1853,  declared  it  the  seat  of  government.  CaL  Statutes, 
1853,  320.  For  grants  and  steps  in  connection  therewith,  see  CaL  Jour.  Sen., 
1853,  630,  655-6,  Apr.  27;  AUaCal,  Feb.  2,  5,  10,  1853,  etc.;  Cat.  Comp. 
Laws,  1850-3,  930.  But  the  high  hopes  were  quickly  dashed  to  the  ground, 
for  on  the  following  March  1st  the  legislature  suddenly  flitted  to  Sac.  This 
blow  was  followed  by  others.  A  railroad  project,  the  Marysville  and  Benicia 
of  1853,  failed.     Five  years  later  the  county  seat  was  transferred  to  Fairfield, 
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and  later  the  P.  M.  Co.  transferred  its  shops  to  Sw  F.  In  1859  the  charter 
was  repealed  as  too  expensive,  and  the  government  was  vested  in  a  board  of 
tmsteea,  with  the  task  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  $100,000,  which  was  slowly  ac- 
compUshed  with  real  estate,  at  a  tenth  of  the  price  once  ruling.  It  became 
later  quite  an  educational  centre,  especially  for  female  colleges.  Femandat 
CaL,  187;  AUa  CaL,  May  14,  June  11,  1856;  June  3,  July  29,  1856;  July  15, 
1871;  Solano  Co.  Hist,,  146  et  seq.;  8,  F.  BuUetin,  Nov.  9,  Dec.  3,  17.  1855; 
June  9,  1877;  July  16,  1880;  Woods'  Pkmeer,  34-6;  PicL  Umtm,  Jan.  1855^ 
with  view;  CaL  Jow,  Sen.,  1853,  630;  BarUeU's  Nor.,  iL  12;  Capr<m*8  CaL, 
94;  UTnah  Dtmoc,  Jan.  5,  1878;  Solano  Co,  Atlas,  11;  VoU^o  Chrxm.,  Dec.  27, 
1877,  etc.;  WiUey's  Pers.  Mem.,  97;  Benida  Tribune,  March  21,  1874;  Id., 
Hew  Era,  Dec.  6,  1879,  etc.    The  census  of  1880  gives  a  population  of  1,794. 

One  cause  for  Benicia*s  decline  lay  in  the  proximity  of  Vallejo,  a  town 
founded  in  1850  for  a  state  capitaL  This  project  failed,  but  the  establiah- 
meut  four  years  later,  on  Mare  Island,  of  a  navy-yard  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment,  gave  fresh  impulse  to  the  place.  While  possessing  advantages  similar 
to  those  of  Benicia,  it  possessed  a  still  better  harbor,  deeper  and  with  dose 
access  to  the  shore,  and  commanded,  moreover,  the  river  outlet  of  the  fertile 
Napa  Valley,  and  later  it  aspired  to  become  the  railroad  centre  for  at  least 
the  northern  side  of  the  bay. 

ValIejo*s  sympathy  for  Benicia  cooled;  and  in  the  state  senate  in  1850  he 
was  open  to  plans  for  increasing  the  value  of  his  property  here.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  site  for  a  permanent  seat  of  government  engaged  the  attention  of 
speculators,  and  he  resolved  to  strive  for  the  prize  by  proposing  to  found  the 
town  of  Eureka  at  the  mouth  of  Napa  Creek,  and  offering  the  legislature 
therein  156  acres  for  public  building  sites,  and  $370,000,  within  two  years, 
for  buildings,  §125,000  being  for  a  capitol.  Memorial  of  Apr.  3,  1850,  in 
Cat.  Jour.  Leffis.f  1850,  498-502.  This  bid,  eclipsing  all  others,  was  accepted 
by  act  of  Feb.  4,  1851.  Cai  StatuieSy  1851,  4i^;  report  of  committee,  CtiL 
Jour.  Housey  1851,  1423.  Previous  to  this  the  name  of  Vallejo  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  Eureka.  Cal.  Pioneers^  pt.  iii.  12.  Pending  the  acceptance.  Sur- 
veyor Whiting  had  laid  out  the  town,  and  its  prospects  induced  several  set- 
tlers to  build.  More  than  one  hotel  rose,  and  Major  Hook  was  chosen  justice 
of  the  peace.  Siic.  Transcript,  Feb.  14,  March  14,  1851,  exaggerates,  saying  that 
some  threescore  houses  were  projected,  and  dozens  of  men  daily  on  the  way 
thither.  Advertisements  in  Pac.  Newfi,  Aug.  22,  1850;  Cal.  Courier,  July  31, 
1850.  S.  F.  Pian/Hne,  Dec.  28,  1850,  commends  the  place,  although  *  no  town 
exists  there.'  The  fact  was  that  owing  to  the  lukewarmness  of  Vallejo'a 
associates,  his  own  lack  of  business  tact,  and  the  machinations  of  his  oppo- 
nents, the  place  had  not  caught  the  public  fancy;  and  when  the  legislature 
opened  the  third  session  here  on  Jan.  5,  1 852,  it  presented  a  most  primitive 
and  forlorn  condition.  The  $125,000  capitol  so  far  was  a  rather  insignificant 
two-story  building,  with  a  drinking-saloou  and  skittle-alley  in  the  basement — 
the  third  house,  as  it  was  ironically  called.  Placer  Times,  Jan.  15,  1882.  Dis- 
appointed, the  legistators  hastened  away  the  following  week  to  the  more 
comfortable  and  attractive  Sac.  Driven  hence  by  a  flood  in  March,  the  con- 
sideration was  brought  home  to  them  that  Vallejo  still  remained  by  popular 
vote  the  capital,  until  the  founder  failed  to  comply  with  his  bond.     Report 
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of  the  committee  in  CeU,  Jour.  Am.,  1852,  600-2;  Cal  Staiuies,  1852,  128. 
The  archives  and  state  officials  having  accordingly  been  ordered  back,  the 
legislature  again  opened  its  session  at  Vallejo  on  Jan.  8^  1853.  The  place 
had  not  improved  meanwhile,  and  the  prospects  appearing  hopeless,  Vallejo 
petitioned  for  release  from  his  bond,  pleading  that  the  former  removal  of 
the  government  had  contributed  to  defeat  his  plans  for  fulfilling  it.  IcL, 

1853,  345;  CaL  Jour,  Sen,,  1852,  788,  563;  Id,,  1853,  661,  etc  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  following  month  saw  the  legislature  once  more  on  the 
wing,  to  alight  a  while  at  Benicia,  whither  it  was  followed  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  settlers,  including  stores,  leaving  the  rest  stranded.  Vallejo  thai 
sold  the  site  for  $90,000  to  Lt-gov.  Purdy  and  others,  but  owing  to  their  fail- 
ure with  payments  it  was  reconveyed  to  Vallejo's  associates.  The  town  had 
still  aspirations,  as  the  natural  port  for  the  fertile  valley  of  Kapa,  and  as  a 
site  for  the  U.  S.  navy-yard  and  naval  dep6t.  The  latter  project  was  enter- 
tained in  1849,  Sherman^s  Mem.,  i.  68,  and  in  1852  decided  upon.  Mare  Island, 
l3ring  in  front  of  Vallejo,  and  so  named  after  a  mare  which  there  swam  ashore 
from  a  wrecked  ferry,  it  is  said,  was  accordingly  purchased  for  the  government 
in  1853  for  $83,000;  the  price  in  1850  being  $7,000.     Possession  was  taken  in 

1854.  Two  years  later  found  a  floating  dock  and  a  basin  in  operation,  with 
numerous  shops  and  magazines,  which,  together  with  the  later  stone  dock, 
costing  over  a  million  dollars,  gave  employment  to  a  large  force  of  men,  all 
depending  on  Vallejo.  The  town  accordingly  began  to  prosper;  wharves 
were  built  to  accommodate  the  growing  traffic,  a  newspaper  appeared  in  1855^ 
and  in  1856  the  survey  was  extended  to  one  league;  yet  the  place  prudently 
denied  itself  the  expensive  dignity  of  city  until  1866-7,  when  the  inhabitants 
numbered  some  3,000.  CcU,  Statutes,  1865-6,  147,  431;  1867-8,  618;  1871-2, 
566,  757, 1048;  see  Solano  AdveH.,  Dec.  1868-May  1869;  VaOefo  Citron,,  March 
-June  1871;  and  the  special  pamphlets.  Resources  qf  Vail^o  and  Prospects  qf 

VaOejo,  1871;  also  Solano  Co.  Hist.,  88,  184,  et  seq.;  Willey's  Pers.  Mem.,  96 
-7;  Hittelfs  Res.,  411;  Cal.  Pioneers,  MS.,  pt  iii.;  AUa  CaL,  Jan.  4,  1853,  etc.; 
HitieWs  Code,  ii.  1603;  Solano,  Future  qf  VaUeJo. 

Martinez,  opposite  Benicia  on  the  river,  is  a  historic  town  of  growing 
prosperity. 

The  beautiful  plains  and  slopes  of  the  contra  costa  had  not  failed  to  strike 
favorably  the  many  projectors  of  metropolitan  cities,  but  the  extreme  shal- 
lowness of  the  water  interposed  a  decisive  objection.  When  the  prospects  of 
S.  F.  stood  assured,  however,  the  advantages  of  this  tract  for  suburban  sites 
at  once  became  apparent,  and  in  1850-3  the  greater  portion  of  the  Peralta 
grant,  from  Point  Isabel  to  San  Leandro  Bay,  was  bought  by  different  specu- 
lators, yet  not  until  the  most  desirable  section  of  Oakland  had  been  occupied 
by  squatters,  who  were  mainly  instrumental  in  giving  a  start  to  the  place  and 
procuring  town  and  city  charters.  With  the  location  here,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixties,  of  the  overland  railroad  terminus,  which  brought  superior  ferry 
facilities,  a  great  impulse  was  given,  followed  by  the  acquisition  of  the  county 
seat,  and  all  the  conveniences  to  be  expected  of  a  city  ranking  next  in  popula- 
tion to  S.  F.,  although  of  subordinate  importance.  The  rush  of  squatters, 
which  in  1850  set  in  for  Oakland,  was  headed  by  the  lawyers  A.  J.  Moon  and 
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Horace  W.  Carpentier,  and  K  Adams.  Heedless  of  the  remonstnnoeB  of  the 
Peralta  family,  to  which  the  grant  belonged,  they  seized  even  npon  the  cattle 
and  timber.  Finally,  when  pressed  by  the  sheriff^  Moon  arranged  for  a  lease, 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  was  laid  ont  the  town  of  Oakland,  so  named  from 
the  trees  growing  there.  Meanwhile  Carpentier  used  his  official  position  to 
manoeuirre  the  papsage  of  an  act  of  incorporation  May  1852,  CaL  Jour,  Asa,, 
1852, 846,  /(/.,  SttUtUeif  303,  little  sospected  by  the  other  squatters,  and  then  to 
gain  from  his  associates  a  concession  of  the  water-front,  on  condition  of  erect- 
ing a  school-house  and  three  wharves.  This  deed  was  subnequently  hotly 
contested,  especially  when  the  question  came  up  for  means  wherewith  to  gain 
railroad  termini  and  other  progressive  adjuncts.  In  1867-8  a  compromise 
was  effected,  under  which  concessions  were  made  to  the  city,  in  the  San 
Antonio  water  channel,  with  a  frontage  between  Franklin  and  Webster  sis, 
and  grants  to  the  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  of  500  acres,  a  share  going  to  the 
S.  F.  and  Oakland  R.  R.  Co.,  both  later  merged  in  the  Central  Pacific  The 
rest  of  the  land,  aside  from  two  reservations  by  Carpentier  and  Merritt>  was 
conveyed  to  the  Oakland  Water  Front  Co.,  half  of  whose  50,000  shares  of 
stock  belonged  to  Carpentier,  with  £.  Adams  as  partner,  20,000  shares  to 
Stanfonl,  and  5,000  to  Felton.  The  title  of  Peralta  in  the  city  lands  had 
been  settled  by  the  sale  in  March  1852  of  the  squatted  part  for  $10,000  to 
Clar  and  others;  the  Temescal  tract  was  sold  in  Aug.  1853  for  $100,000,  with 
certain  reservations  to  Hammond  and  others,  J.  D.  Peralta  selling  another 
tract  on  the  north  for  $82,000.  The  squatter  cloud,  nevertheless,  hung  over 
the  city  until  1869,  when  a  compromise  was  effected  permitting  outstanding 
claims  to  be  bought  at  nominal  rates.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback  great 
progress  was  made.  AUa  CaLf  1852;  Oakland  Tribune,  Oct.  9,  1875;  Petaluma 
Crescent,  Nov.  18,  1871;  Sta  Rosa  Democ.,  March  13,  1869;  Sac.  Union,  Oct 
30,  185G.  In  early  times  large  numbers  of  wild  cattle  roamed  here,  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  tanneries  and  regular  slaughter-yards  for  the  S.  F. 
market.  MiiUJiewsons  Stat.,  MS.,  3.  An  occasional  steamboat  service  was 
soon  replaced  by  a  ferry,  the  Hector,  followed  by  the  E.  Cornimj,  of  the 
Contra  Costa  Ferry  Co.  Alameda  Oaz.,  May  31,  1873;  HerruJcs  Stai.,  MS., 
3-4.  The  first  public  school  was  organized  in  1853,  at  the  corner  of  Market 
and  Seventh  sts,  about  the  same  time  that  H.  Durant  opened  the  Oakland 
College  School,  preparatory  to  the  College  of  Cal.,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1855  and  organized  in  18G0,  to  merge  before  the  end  of  the  decade  into  the 
University  of  CaL  Bray  ton's  Report,  in  Cal.  Jour.  Sen.,  1865-6,  ap.  viii.  395- 
402.  Regular  religious  services  are  claimed  to  have  been  begun  by  S.  B.  Bell, 
presbyterian,  in  March  1853,  at  the  comer  of  Fourth  and  Clay  sts,  yet  preach- 
ers had  visited  the  place  previously.  The  first  church  was  erected  in  the 
same  year  by  catholics,  favored  by  the  large  Mexican  element.  Oakland  Tran- 
aa'ipt,  Jan.  1,  1877.  The  baptists  followed  in  Dec.  1854,  under  E.  G.  Willis. 
A  Sunday-school  had  been  started  in  Apr.  1853  by  the  presbyterians.  0. 
Journal,  Oct.  13,  1867.  In  March  1854  the  belief  in  prospective  greatness 
was  proclaimed  by  the  incorporation  of  the  place  as  a  city.  CaL  Statutes,  1854, 
46,  52.  Carpentier  managed  to  get  himself  elected  the  fiirst  mayor.  The  re- 
ported votes  numbered  368,  which  seems  excessive  for  the  place  at  that  time, 
Iks  the  census  of  1860  allows  only  1,543  inhabitants.     His  message,  reproduced 
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in  O,  Trunaeriplf  Jan.  23,  1876,  refers  to  efforto  for  planting  here  the  state 
capitoL  The  Aktmioda  Eiepresa  was  by  this  time  issned,  and  in  the  antnmn  of 
1854  followed  the  Contra  Costa,  the  issne  of  Jan.  6,  1855,  being  no.  17.  Oak' 
land  Herald  began  as  a  weekly  Jan.  4,  1855.  In  1867  came  gas  and  water 
works.  C.  Costa  Water  Co,  Rules,  1-12;  Oakland  and  Alameda  Water  Co,,  1- 
8.  With  the  settlement  of  land  titles  and  the  location  of  the  temunos,  dor- 
ing  the  following  two  years,  foreshadowed  already  in  the  mayor  s  message  of 
1854,  a  decided  impetus  was  given  to  the  place,  with  a  more  direct  ferry  con- 
nection soon  after,  over  the  west  front,  with  bridge  and  solid  bank,  instead  of 
following  the  creek  route.  By  1870  the  population  had  risen  to  10,500,  strong 
enough  to  begin  the  struggle  in  earnest  for  the  county  seat,  which  was  won  in 
1874.  The  assessed  value  of  property,  rated  in  1866-7  at  $1,434,000,  stood  a 
decade  later  at  $24,000,000,  and  by  1880  the  census  showed  more  than  34,500 
inhabitants,  including  Brooklyn,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  well-regu- 
lated city,  and  with  certain  harbor  advantages,  procured  by  deepening  the 
outlet  of  San  Antonio  Creek  through  the  mud  flats,  and  protecting  it  with 
rubble  walls.  Additional  details  in  Terminus  qfR,  B,  System,  7-46;  Oakland 
DirtcUyries,  passim;  HisL  Alameda,  1876,  443-57;  Id,,  Atlas,  15-22;  Or. 
SketcJyes,  MS.,  3,  etc.;  Col.  Jour.  Sen.,  1871-2,  353,  etc.;  Quigley's  Irish  Raee^ 
484-9;  Oakland  Review,  Deo.  1873,  0-16,  etc.;  Hayes'  Ang.,  i  456;  8.  J. 
Pioneer,  Aug.  4,  1877,  and  frequent  scattered  accounts  and  items  in  daily 
journals,  as  AUa  Cal,  Dec.  19,  1854;  Feb.  1,  1855;  Aug.  9,  1863,  etc.;  Sac 
Cmon,  Sept.  17, 1855,  etc;  OakL  News,  Feb.  4,  1874,  etciS.  F.  Chron.,  Nov. 
22,  1879;  OakL  Tribune,  Oct.  9,  1875;  Oakl.  Transcript,  Jim.  2,  1871;  Jan.  18, 
1877. 

The  adjoining  trio  of  towns  were  properly  extensions  of  one  settlement, 
and  Brooklyn,  as  lying  in  the  rear,  sought  in  time  annexation  to  the  leading 
city,  notwithstanding  the  promising  features  of  a  more  rolling  surface  and  its 
esteemed  hotels.  Alameda  gained  an  additional  advantage  as  a  bathing 
resort,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  extra  railroad  and  ferry  accommodation  is 
advancing  rapidly  as  a  rival  of  Oakland.  Berkeley  possesses  a  yet  finer 
position  in  some  respects,  and  a  large  number  of  homestead  builders  gathered 
round  the  nucleus  formed  early  in  the  seventies  by  the  transfer  hither  of  the 
state  university,  and  by  the  establishment  of  factories  in  the  western  section, 
on  the  bay  shore. 

Brooklyn,  which  in  1872  was  annexed  to  Oakland,  as  its  east  suburb,  was 
a  landing  in  1849  for  lumber  cutters  in  the  redwoods  five  miles  inward.  The 
dwelling  of  the  Peralta  brothers  stood  near  by,  and  a  Frenchman  kept  a  dairy 
about  Clinton  point  for  a  time.  Early  in  1850  the  brothers  Patten  secured  a 
lease  of  the  site  for  farming,  covering  at  first  150  acres,  and  extended  shortly 
after  to  about  treble  that  number.  In  1852  C.  B.  Strode  of  the  law  firm  of 
Jones,  Tompkins,  and  Strode,  bought  from  Peralta  the  section  between  Lake 
Merritt  and  Sauzal  Creek,  some  6,000  acres,  extending  to  the  hills,  and  gave 
the  Pattens  a  share,  M.  Chase,  who  had  been  hunting  on  the  site,  joining 
them  to  lay  out  the  town  of  Clinton,  round  the  Patten  cabin  up  Third  av. 
and  Ninth  st.  Washington  plaza  received  a  flag-pole  in  significance  of  its 
new  importance,  and  Washington,  later  East  Twelfth  st,  was  graded  to  the 
ravine  at  Commerce  st  and  planted  with  cottonwood  trees.    In  1853  D.  S.  Lacy 
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opened  a  store  at  East  Twelfth  st  and  Twelftii  av.,  and  the  following  year 
the  town  associates  erected  a  $60,000  hotel,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
within  a  few  weeks.  Meanwhile,  in  1851,  J.  B.  Lame  had  squatted  across 
the  ravine  and  started  a  store  at  the  San  Antonio  landing,  where  he  subse- 
quently constructed  his  wharf,  and  a  settlement  gradually  rose,  which  was 
known  as  San  Antonio^  after  the  channel  and  rancho.  Early  house-builders 
are  Aamed  in  Hist.  Alameda,  1876,  462-3.  In  1856  the  two  places  were  con- 
solidated and  called  Brooklyn,  at  the  instance  of  Eagar,  who  had  arrived  with 
many  pioneers  in  the  ship  of  that  name,  and  thought  that  the  appellation 
corresponded  well  to  the  spot  in  its  relation  to  the  Pacific  metropolis,  which 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Atlantic  Brooklyn.  In  1860  the  population  of  the 
district  was  placed  at  1,341;  incorporation  was  put  on  in  1870,  including 
the  cluster  of  houses  north-eastward,  known  as  Lynn,  from  the  shoe  factoiy 
established  there  three  years  before.  CaL  Staiutes,  1869-70,  680-93.  Settle- 
ment had  been  favored  for  several  years  by  the  land  troubles  of  Oakland,  with 
which  it  shared  in  the  picnic  excursions  from  S.  F.  since  Lamey^s  steam  ferry 
began  its  trips  in  1858.  Hopes  were  also  raised  by  the  temporary  location 
here  of  the  county  seat  during  the  four  years'  struggle  for  it,  but  the  more 
conveniently  situated  Oakland  was  advancing  with  such  strides  lately  as  to 
leave  Brooklyn  behind,  and  its  people  voted  in  1872  for  annexation.  Its 
yote  in  1876  barely  exceeded  650.  Brooklyn  Joumalj  Sept.  9,  1871,  etc;  HiaL 
Atom.,  1876,  461-7;  Id,,  Atku,  22-3. 

Alameda  may  be  regarded  as  a  sister  town  of  Brooklyn  in  their  relation  to 
Oakland,  although  it  gained  several  advantages.     It  was  known  as  Bolsa  de 
Encinal,  or  Encinal  de  San  Antonio,  and  belonged  to  A.  M.  Peralta.     It  was 
held  under  lease  by  Depachier  and  Lemarte  early  in  1850,  when  the  interest 
taken  in  Oakland  called  attention  to  this  adjoining  tract.     W.  W.  Chipman 
and  G.  Auginbaugh,  who  had  subleased  the  section  fronting  on  S.  Leanilro 
Bay,  then  stepped  forward  and  bought  the  peninsula  for  $14,000,  selling  half 
to  Mintum,  Foley,  Hays,  Caperton,  McMurty,  and  H.  S.  Fitch.     The  latter 
had  lately,  after  a  failure  to  buy  Oakland,  made  a  semi-contract  for  Alameda, 
only  to  be  forestalled.     As  auctioneer,  he  sold  the  first  lots  of  the  tract 
laid  out  in  old  Alameda  under  his  supervision.     The  first  settlements  were 
made  near  High  st,  and  ferry-boats  began  running  to  Old  Alameda  Point,  the 
first   regular  boats   being  the  Bonita  and  the  Ranger,     Incorporation  was 
efiected  in  April  1854,  when  the  peninsula  contained  little  more  than  100  inhab- 
itants, and  it  was  expected  that  the  name  borrowed  from  the  county  would 
influence  settlers.  CaL  Statutes,  1854,  76;  /</.,  Jour,  Ass.,  650;  Alta  Cai,  Dec. 
30,  1854;  Sac.  Unkm,  Nov.  8,  1854;  Alam,  Encinal,  Sept.  8,  1877.     Soon  after 
Encinal  was  laid  out  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  Woodstock  at  the 
point;  yet  progress  was  slow,  with  few  industries,     A  tannery  was  established 
in  1852.  Mattfiewson's  Stat.,  MS.,  3.     A.  A.  Cohen  bought  lots  in  1858  and  be- 
gan to  foster  the  place,  establishing  a  superior  ferry,  which  yielded  in  1874  to 
a  railroad  via  Oakland,  across  San  Antonio  channel,  supplemented  soon  after 
by  a  special  ferry  and  railroad.     A  wagon  road  was  made  over  the  tongue 
of  Ijuid  to  Brooklyn  in  1854,  and  ferries  had  run  from  Hebbard's  wharf  in 
the  channel,  and  from  West  End,  after  1856.     In  1872  the  entire  peninsula 
was  united  under  a  town  charter.  CaL  Statutes,  1871-2,  276-81;  1877-8,  89, 
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etc.;  EisL  Ahmeda,  1876, 469-74;  Id.,Aaa$,  23^;  OaBemda$id Alameda  Water 
Co,  Progpectus,  IS,  Tlie  advaaoe  of  the  town  was  from  1,660  inhabitantB  in 
1870  to  5,700  in  1880.  The  Ahmeda  Pogl  appeared  in  1860,  the  first  news- 
paper, and  was  replaoed  in  Nov.  1860  by  the  Aktmeda  Bnemal, 

Domingo  Peralta  was  interested  in  that  part  of  his  father's  tract  lying  be- 
yond the  village  of  Temescal,  the  term  for  Indian  baths.  He  sold  it  in  1853  to 
Hall  McAllister,  R.  P.  Hammond,  L.  Herrmann,  and  J.  K.  Irving.  The  con- 
ditions were  somewhat  ambignons.  and  not  until  more  than  a  score  of  yean 
later  was  the  cloud  lifted  from  the  title.  It  remained  a  slighted  farming  re- 
gion until  the  choice  of  a  salubrious  and  attractive  site  for  the  state  univer- 
sity fell  in  1868  upon  the  spot,  which  was  aptly  dedicated  to  the  name  of  the 
prelate  philosopher.  The  construction  of  buildings  and  laying  out  the  200 
acres  of  ground,  as  well  as  work  on  the  adjoining  Deaf,  DAmb,  and  Blind 
Asylum,  with  its  60  acres,  begun  in  1868,  brought  settlers  for  a  town;  yet  pre- 
vious to  1874  not  a  dozen  houses  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  grounds. 
Among  the  first  occupants  were  Shattack,  Hillegas,  and  G.  M.  Blake.  With  the 
opening  of  the  university  in  the  summer  of  1873,  Utuo,  Cai.,  Report  1872-3,  the 
influx  of  residents  increased,  and  by  1877  the  Berkeley  Advocaie,  Oct.  13, 1877, 
Dec  11,  1879,  etc.,  claimed  nearly  2,000  inhabitants,  with  over  200  houses 
round  the  university  in  1879.  In  April  1878  the  town  was  incorporated,  in^ 
eluding  the  settlement  on  the  bay,  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  known  as  West 
Berkeley,  or  Ocean  View  and  Delaware-st  station,  which  had  sprung  up  under 
railroad  influence  as  a  manufacturing  site,  embracing  the  California  Watch 
factory,  the  Standard  Soap  Ca,  etc  A  ferry  ran  to  this  point  until  increased 
railroad  facilities  with  both  sections  absorbed  the  passengers.  The  Deaf 
Asylum,  burned  in  1875,  was  rebuilt  in  1877-8.  Scattered  references  in  the 
daily  S.  F.,  Oakland,  and  Berkeley  joumaLs. 

The  mania  for  city  building  extended  from  the  great  bay  and  its  tribu- 
taries throughout  the  state,  in  the  north  guided  by  the  rise  of  mining  districts 
and  the  gradual  expansion  of  lumber  and  farming,  for  which  places  like  Red 
Blufi*,  Chico,  Yreka,  and  Petaluma  sought  to  become  centres,  while  parts  like 
Crescent  City  and  Eureka  aimed  to  supply  a  range  beyond  the  county  limits. 
In  the  south,  likewise,  several  old  pueblos  roused  themselves  early  from  their 
colonial  lethargy  to  assume  civic  honors  under  Anglo-Saxon  energy,  and  to  open 
their  ports  or  establish  new  landings  for  the  prospective  world  traffic,  but  the  de- 
lay of  the  agricultural  era,  upon  which  they  depended,  caused  a  relapse.  Rail- 
road enterprise  marks  the  revival  under  which  towns  like  Modesto,  Merced, 
Visalia,  Bakersfield,  Hollister,  and  Salinas  sprang  into  prominence,  often  at 
the  expense  of  older  places,  although  several  of  these  not  only  shared  in  the 
advance,  but  maintained  the  local  supremacy  due  to  a  judicious  selection  of 
site,  as  San  Jos^,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  B^bara,  and  San  Buenaventura. 
Among  the  most  pretentious  of  southern  towns  is  Los  Angeles,  whose  histoxy 
has  been  fully  detailed  in  previous  volumes.  San  Diego,  the  oldest  of  Cali- 
fornia settlements,  languished  till  the  close  of  the  sixties,  when  transcontinen- 
tal railroad  projects  gave  it  life  and  hope,  based  on  the  possession  of  an  impor- 
tant terminus,  and  of  the  only  other  fine  harbor  besides  that  of  San  Francisco 
on  the  coast,  and  with  a  constantly  growing  reputation  as  a  health  and  pleas- 
ure resort. 

The  eagerness  to  found  commercial  centres  in  1849-60  roused  the  ambitioii 
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of  Old  San  Diego,  and  led  it  to  aaanme  the  dignity  of  an  incorporated  city  in 
1850.  Co/.  Statutes,  1850,  121.    To  thia  it  waa  atimolated  by  rival  projecti, 
which  in  coarse  of  time  dotted  the  entire  bay  shore  with  prospectiye  towns. 
Foreseeing  the  need  for  a  shore  settlement,  the  alcalde  had  in  Sept.  1849  began 
to  sell  lots  at  La  Playa,  and  here  a  certain  trade  sprang  ap.  ffoffea*  Misc,  44. 
Federal  officers  interfered,  claiming  the  place  for  military  pnrpoeea.     Report 
in  8.  Dieffo,  JRtpt  Land,  1-5.    Specalators  accordingly  tamed  their  attention 
to  the  soath  of  the  paeblo,  and  obtaining  a  grant  of  land  in  March  1850,  on 
condition  of  bailding  a  wharf,  they  laid  oat  New  San  Diego.     W.  Davis  lent 
his  fostering  aid  in  1851,  and  three  government  bnildings  and  a  few  dwellings 
rose  behind  the  wharf.    Sven  a  jonmal  appeared  for  a  time,  the  Herald,  of 
Judge  Ames;  but  soathem  California  fell  into  neglect  and  the  town  stood 
still,  unable  to  count  in  1867  more  than  a  dozen  inhabitants.     Then  appeared 
A.  K  Horton,  who  purchased  for  $6,700  about  fk-v^  quarter-sections  of  the 
present  main  site  of  the  new  city,  on  the  bay  shore.  Savages  CoU.,  MS.,  iv. 
285,  laid  out  the  addition  named  after  him,  built  a  wharf  to  deep  water,  and 
on  the  refusal  of  the  coast  steamer  to  call,  he  in  1869  placed  the  TT.  Taber  on 
the  route  to  S.  F.,  in  opposition,  at  low  rates.     Four  miles  below  on  the  bay 
National  City  was  laid  out  by  the  ELimball  brothers,  and  competition  ran  high. 
Settlers  began  to  come  in,  lots  sold  rapidly,  and  buildings  went  up  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  proprietors  applying  their  gains  to  building  and  other  improvements. 
In  1870  San  Diego  claimed  a  population  of  2,300,  with*  over  900  houses.    The 
catholics  had  a  church  since  1858,  tended  by  Padre  J.  Moliner.     In  1868  the 
episcopalians  organized  under  S.  Wilbur,  and  in  1869  methodists,  baptists  with 
the  first  temple,  and  presbyterians  followed  the  example.   In  1870  the  new  city 
procured  a  decree  transferring  the  archives  from  the  old  town,  which  was  effect- 
edin  1871,  after  a  struggle,  and  the  old  pueblo,  which  had  so  long  reigned  in 
mediocre  triumph  over  its  rival,  fell  into  decay.     The  records  of  its  doings  since 
1848  are  given  in  San  Diego  Arch,;  Hayea*  San  Diego;  Id.,  Misc.,  44  et  seq. 
Its  charter  was  repealed  in  1852,  and  20  years  later  the  new  city  assumed  in- 
corporation garbs.  CaL  Statutes,  1852,  305;  1871-2,  286-95;  1875-6,  806.     The 
Masonic  order,  dating  here  since  1853,  moved  over  in  1871,  preceded  three 
years  on  the  new  site  by  the  Odd  Fellows.     In  1873  the  place  was  made  a 
port  of  entry,  and  the  Panamd  steamers  cheered  it  with  their  calls.     Prof. 
Davidson  assigned  22  feet  to  the  bar  at  the  mean  of  the  lowest  low  water. 
Two  journals  flourished.     The  delay  of  the  promised  railroad,  upon  whidi 
all  hopes  rested,  interposed  a  check  on  progress,  but  its  completion  gave  fresh 
impulse  to  the  city,  upon  which  the  claims  of  National  City  as  the  real 
terminus  had  little  effect.     In  1882  almost  100  vessels  entered  from  domestic 
ports  and  99  from  foreign  ports,  paying  $263,160  in  duties  on  imports.     A 
chamber  of  commerce  was  organized  in  1870;  water  and  gas  were  introduced; 
and  between  1878  and  1888  real  property  advanced  in  price  in  some  instances 
from  ten  to  twenty  fold.     Details  of  progress  in  BancnifVs  Pers.  Observ.,  MS., 
9,  etc.;  RusHngs  Across,  326-8;  Hayes'  San  Diego,  i.-iv.,  passim;  San  Diego, 
Arch,  H,  passim;  Id.,  Index;  Savage's  CoU.,  MS.,  233  et  seq.;  South  Trans- 
cont.  B.  B.,  Mem.;  San  Diego  News,  Id.,  Union,  scattered  articles,  notably 
June  26,  1873;  July  20,  1876;  Feb.  22,  1877;  Oct.  17,  1878;  also  S.  F.  joumalsi 
San  Diego  City  Ii{form.,  1-60;  Hist.  San  Bern.  Co.,  184-8;  Col.  Agrie,  SoL^ 
Trans.,  1878,  272;  1874,  381,  etc.;  San  Diego  Com.  Lands,  1-^ 
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CALIFORNIA  IN  COUNTIEa 
1848-1888. 

ATTAIBa  tnc  DSB  THl  HiSPANO-CALirORIflANS — Ck>MINO  07  THE  AnOLO-AmXRI- 

CANs — £l  Dorado,  Placer,  Sacramento,  Yuba,  and  Other  Counties 
North  and  South — ^Their  Origin,  Induutries,  Wealth,  and  Proo- 


In  Mexican  times  settlements  were  almost  wholly 
restricted  to  the  coast  valleys  south  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  with  a  predilection  for  the  orange-perfumed 
regions  of  Santa  Bdrbara,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego. 
The  Russians  had  obtained  a  footing  on  the  coast 
above  Marin,  as  a  branch  station  for  their  Alaska  fur 
trading;  and  the  attempt  roused  the  California  au- 
thorities to  place  an  advance  guard  in  the  vicinity,  first 
at  San  Rafael  and  its  branch  mission  of  Solano,  and 
subsequently  at  the  military  post  of  Sonoma,  to  affirm 
their  possessory  rights.  In  the  forties  Anglo-Saxon 
immigrants,  adding  their  number  to  the  Mexican  occu- 
pants, extended  settlement  into  the  valleys  north  of 
the  bay.  With  the  conquest  population  began  to 
gravitate  round  this  sheet  of  water,  as  the  centre  for 
trade,  a  sprinkling  penetrating  into  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley and  up  the  Sacramento.  The  effect  of  Marshall's 
discovery  was  to  draw  the  male  inhabitants  from  the 
coast  to  the  gold  region.  Many  remained  in  the  great 
California  valley  and  became  traders  and  town- 
builders;  some  continued  to  roam  along  the  Sierra 
slope  as  gold-diggers. 
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The  American  South  Fork,  as  nearest  the  point  of  diatribution,  at  Saas- 
mento,  and  carrying  with  it  the  prestige  of  the  gold  discovery,  long  attracted 
the  widest  current  of  migration.  A  just  tribute  to  fame  was  awarded  to 
the  saw-mill  site  at  Coloma,  the  first  spot  occupied  in  the  county,  in  1847,  by 
making  it  a  main  station  for  travel  and  the  county  seat  for  £1  Dorado,  and 
so  remaining  until  1857,  after  which,  the  mines  failing,  it  declined  into  a 
small  yet  neat  h«>rticultural  town.  The  saw-mill,  transferred  to  other  hands 
by  Marshall  and  Sutter,  supplied  in  1849  the  demand  for  lumber.  The  first 
ferry  on  tlie  fork  was  conducted  here  by  J.  T.  Little,  a  flourishing  trader. 
LiUWs  Stat,,  MS.,  3.  And  E.  T.  Rann  constructed  here  the  first  bridge  in  the 
county  early  in  1850,  for  $20,000,  yielding  a  return  of  $250  a  day.  Ptic.  -\Vt«w, 
May  29,  1850.  Population  2,000  in  Oct  1850.  S,  F.  Picayune,  Oct.  21,  1850; 
BarsUnoa  Stat.,  MS.,  1^;  Sherman*a  Mem,,  i.  64;  Placer  Times,  July  28,  1849; 
Apr.  29,  1850;  Sac,  Transcript,  Feb.,  March  14,  1851.  View  in  Pirt.  Union, 
Jan.  1,  Apr.  1854;  8,  F,  Bulletin,  Sept.  9, 1857;  Sac.  Umon,  Oct.  20, 1856;  Plicer- 
vHU  Rep.,  Feb.  28,  1878.  Incorporation  act  in  Cal  Statutes,  1^1%,  20^. 
Marshall,  the  gold-finder,  gained  recognition  a  while  in  the  adjacent  petty 
Uniontown,  first  called  after  him.  The  early  drift  of  miners  tended  along 
Webber  Creek  toward  Placerville,  which  became  the  most  prominent  of  £1 
Dorado^s  towns,  its  final  county  scat  and  centre  of  traffic.  Southward  rose 
Diamond  Springs,  which  strove  for  the  county  seat  in  1854.  It  was  almost 
destroyed  by  fire  in  Aug.  1856.  Loss  $500,000,  says  AUa  Cal,  Aug.  7,  1856. 
Lately  founded,  observes  Sac.  Transcript,  Nov.  29,  1850.  Camps,  etc.,  in 
chapter  on  mines.  Mud  Springs,  later  El  Dorado,  was  incorporated  in  1855, 
CiU.  StatufSy  1855,  116;  1857,  7;  with  great  llourish,  and  disincorporated  in 
1857.  Sevoral  uinall  towns  rose  on  the  divide  soutliward.  Alwve  the  South 
Fork  sprang  up  notably  Pilot  Hill,  or  Ccntreville,  wliich  claimed  the  first 
graugc  iu  the  8tat<;.  Tlien  there  were  Greenwood  antl  (ieorgetovni,  both  of 
which  a8[>ired  at  one  time  to  become  the  county  seat.  The  former  was 
named  after  the  famed  mountaineer,  thougli  first  known  as  Long  Valli-y, 
Lewisvillc,  etc.  Georgetown,  begun  by  Geo.  Pjhrenhaft,  BaUous  Adtrn., 
MS.,  22,  had  in  Dec.  1849  a  tributary  population  of  5,000.  AUa  CaL,  Dec. 
15,  1849;  Cal.  Conner ^  July  12,  1850.  It  wns  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1856.  S.  F.  IhdUtin^  July  7,  10,  1856.  Ltttrobe  rose  on  the  Placer\'ille  K.  R. 
route. 

In  IS,')?  an  effort  was  made  in  vain  to  forui  Eureka  county  from  tlie  north- 
ern half  of  El  Dorado.  Nearly  every  surviving  town  in  the  county  owes  its 
iHJginnipg  to  mining,  although  so  large  a  proportion  now  depends  solely  '»n 
agriculture  and  tra<le.  Many  ha<l  early  recourse  to  these  brandies  iov 
supplying  a  profitable  demand,  potatoes  being  sciirce  and  high.  With  the 
decline  of  mining,  however,  involving  the  death  of  so  many  cannwi,  the  vital- 
ity of  the  larger  places  <ieclinc(l,  and  by  1880  less  than  11,000  remained  of  a 
I)op»ilati()n  which  during  the  fifties  exceeded  20,000.  But  farming,  and 
notably  horticulture,  stepped  in  to  turn  the  current  into  a  channel  of  slow 
though  steady  revival,  still  assisted  to  some  extent  by  quartz  and  liydniulic 
mining.  The  census  of  IbSO  assigned  to  the  county  542  farms,  but  an  improved 
aerea^'f^  of  (»nly  09,0()0,  valued  at  -SI,  181, 000,  witli  .'?4S2, 000  worth  (»f  pnxluce, 
and  ^21>7,UOO  of  live-stock,  the  total  assessment  being  1^2,312,000.     Fanning 
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had  its  beginning  here  in  1840-M,  when  potatoes  were  first  planted  by  the 
Hodges  brothers,  on  Greenwood  Creek,  near  Coloma.  Grain  and  general 
farming  engaged  the  attention,  in  1851,  of  many  abont  in  Garden  and  Green- 
wood valleys,  and  aronnd  CentreviUe.  By  1 855  abont  8,000  acres  lay  endosed, 
nearly  half  being  nndei:  cultivation;  there  wore  3,000  fmit-trees,  and  as  many 
vines,  3,000  head  of  catUo,  half  as  many  swine,  and  some  1,300  horses  and 
mules.  Forty  saw  and  one  flour  mill  had  been  erected,  and  5  tanneries,  3 
breweries,  15  toll-bridges,  all  attended  by  numerous  teams  for  traflio.  Scott 
had  a  shingle  machine  in  1847  at  Shingle  Springs.  Several  stage  lines  were 
running  since  1849. 

The  adjoining  county  of  Placer,  oreate<l  in  1851,  chiefly  out  of  Yuba,  had 
a  section  of  purely  agricultural  land,  which  was  occupied  shortly  before  the 
conquest  by  settlers  who  raised  wheat  and  planted  fruit  before  the  gold  ex- 
citement came  to  interrupt  them.  For  list  of  early  settlers  in  this  and  other 
parts  dt  central  and  northern  California,  I  refer  to  the  opening  chapter  of 
this  volume,  and  to  the  preceding  volumes,  for  general  progress  of  settlement 
before  1848.  It  is  said  that  a  crop  of  wheat  was  put  in  on  Bear  River  by 
Johnson  and  Sicard  in  1845,  and  that  Chanon  helped  Sicard  to  plant  fruit-trees 
the  following  season.  Peaches,  almonds,  and  vines  from  San  Jos^  followed 
iu  1 848,  and  later  oranges.  The  peaches  brought  high  prices  at  the  gold-fields. 
Mendenhall  planted  Oregon  fruit  at  Illinoistown  in  1850.  IlisL  Placer  Co., 
239-40.  After  1849  several  imitators  appeared,  and  in  1852,  679  acres  were 
under  cultivation,  yielding  ^20,000  in  produce,  chiefly  barley;  there  were 
3,500  head  of  stock;  one  third  consisted  of  hogs.  Yet  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  population,  10,784  persons,  was  then  engaged  in  farming,  and  of  $2,000,- 
000  invested  capital  over  two  thirds  was  in  mining  and  one  seventh  in  trade. 
Of  the  population,  6,602  were  white  males,  343  females,  3,019  Chinese,  730 
Indians,  the  rest  foreigners.     See  Cal.  Cenj*u8,  1852,  30-1. 

By  1855  there  were  143  improved  ranches,  after  which  a  rapid  increase 
set  in.  Good  markets  were  found  among  the  numerous  mining  camps  along 
the  American  forks  and  intervening  divides,  among  which  Auburn  rose  to 
the  county  seat  and  sustained  itself  as  leading  town.  It  occupied  a  beautiful 
spot,  and  later  it  became  a  health  resort.  Mines  were  opened  there  in  1848, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  best  sustained  of  the  placers.  Population,  Oct.  1850, 
1,500.  8.  F,  Picayune^  Oct.  21,  1850.  Was  county  seat  of  Sutter  before  1851. 
SuflFered  severely  from  fire  in  1855,  Sac.  Union,  June  6,  9,  Aug.  4-6,  1855,  and 
in  1859  and  1863.  Placer  Co,  Dirtc,  1861,  7.  Incorporated  in  1860,  and  dis- 
incorporated 7  years  later.  CaJL  Statutes,  1860,  427;  1867-8,  555.  Near  by 
Copeland  established  one  of  the  earli&it  ranches.  Dutch  Flat  was  the  trading 
centre  of  1849,  and  in  1860  it  polled  the  largest  vote  in  the  county,  over  500. 
Incorporated  in  1863,  disincorporated  three  years  later.  /(/.,  1863,  255;  1865- 
6,  10;  Dutch  Flat  Foruni,  March  8,  29,  1877,  Forest  Hill  and  Iowa  Hill  long 
held  the  Itsad  in  the  eastern  section.  Tliey  sprang  up  like  magic  after  the  gold 
development  of  1853,  Id.,  43,  and  overshadowed  Elizabeth  town  and  Wis- 
consin Hill,  as  Forest  Hill  did  Siirahsville  or  Bath,  assisted  by  its  cement  de- 
posits. Illinoistown,  first  called  Alder  Grove  or  Upper  Corral,  and  Yankee 
Jim's  were  prominent  in  early  days,  owing  to  their  rich  diggings.  The  latter 
was  named  after  Jim  Goodland,  says  BaUou'a  Advent.,  MS.,  22,  though  the 
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Placer  Directory,  1861,  12-13,  gives  the  honor  to  the  Sydneyite  Jim  Robinsoiif 
who  was  hanged  for  hone-stealing  in  1852.  The  place  suffered  severely  from 
fire  in  1852,  AUa  CcU.,  June  16,  1852,  yet  quickly  rivalled  again  in  sixe  any 
town  in  the  connty.  Gilbert  brothers  were  among  the  first  settlers.  Ophir 
was  sustained  by  horticulture  and  quartz.  In  1852  this  was  the  largest  place 
in  the  connty,  the  vote  being  500.  Gold  Hill,  near  by,  was  of  secondary 
importance.  See,  further,  under  mining;  Sac  Trarucript,  1850-1;  Placer  Co. 
Directory,  1861,  9,  200,  et  seq.;  Dutch  Flat  Enquirer,  Oct.  9,  18G2.  Michigan 
Bluffs  and  Todd  Valley  were  long  prominent.  The  railroad  built  up  a  num- 
ber of  stations  between  Cisco  and  Rocklin,  notably  Colfax  and  Lincoln,  the 
former  aided  by  the  narrow-gauge  line  to  Nevada,  and  transferred  from  £1 
Dorado  the  transit  business  with  Washoe,  and  the  emigrant  route  so  long 
striven  for  in  vain  by  Placer.  In  1852  a  road  was  constructed  to  Washoe 
Valley,  from  Yankee  Jim^s,  for  $13,000,  but  failed  to  secure  traffic  Placer  s 
larger  area  of  tillable  soil  saved  this  county  from  sharing  in  the  decadtaice  of 
£1  Dorado,  and  its  foothills  became  celebratetl  for  their  salubrity  of  climate 
and  viticultural  advantages.  The  population  in  1860  was  13,270,  and  in  1880 
14,200,  the  gains  in  the  west  balancing  the  eastern  losses.  Its  total  assess- 
ment ranged  then  at  more  than  $5,774,000,  of  which  $1,885,000  covered  the 
value  of  514  farms,  with  $618,000  in  produce  and  $379,000  in  live-stock. 

Sacramento  county,  which  occupied  the  fertile  bottom  below  these  two 
mining  counties,  benefited  by  their  demand  on  traffic  and  productions.  It 
stood  prepared  for  both  as  the  site  of  the  key  to  the  valley,  the  capital,  which 
remained  throughout  the  great  entrepot  and  the  most  promising  manufactur- 
ing place.  Sutter's  efTorta  from  1839  in  planting  fields  and  originating  differ- 
ent industries  encouraged  a  number  of  others  to  follow  his  example,  and  to 
establish  ranches,  at  least  along  the  great  bay  tributaries.  Cal.  CensuHy  ISoS, 
8,  31-2.  Of  manufactures  Sutter  had  before  1848  established  tanneries, 
flour  and  saw  mills,  tlie  latter  not  completed.  There  was  a  brick-yard  as 
early  as  1847  at  Suttcrville,  and  a  grist-mill  on  the  Cosumues.  The  incipient 
industries  at  Sutter's  Fort  and  on  the  Cosumnes,  checked  by  the  gold  dis- 
C(»very,  took  shortly  after  firmer  roots,  and  in  1850  two  fiour-mills  opene<l  at 
or  near  Sacramento,  brick-making  was  resumed  in  1849,  machine-shops 
started  the  year  after,  and  in  1851  a  number  of  new  and  rival  branches  fol- 
Icjwed. 

Oil  the  American  main  river  lay  three  notable  grants;  on  the  Cosumnes 
Daylor  and  Slielihm  had  half  a  dozen  assistants  and  neighbors;  and  on  Dry 
Creek  and  the  Mokeluinue  were  several  more  settlers,  all  of  them  ready  tt> 
Welcome  those  who  .after  1S49  prepared  to  retire  from  mining  and  join  in 
agricultural  pursuits  so  favorably  begim.  The  county  was  accordingly  cred- 
ited already  in  1850  with  over  2,000  acres  of  improved  land,  live-stuck  valued 
at  SI  15,000,  and  fully  as  much  more  in  produce,  namely,  improved  acres  2,044, 
with  implements  valued  at  $2,250;  about  800  liorses  and  mules,  7,000  cattle, 
aud  2,000  sheep  and  swine;  over  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 
$41,000  worth  of  gar<len  produce  Ixjsides  hay.  U.  S.  Censw*^  IS.'iO,  976-8.  By 
1S52  the  live-stock  had  increjised  to  a  value  of  $300,000,  and  the  agricultural 
products  to  over  $1,000,000;   of   cereals  there  were   over  180,000  bushels. 
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chiefly  barley.  Invested  capital,  $8,000,000.  For  these  products  the  eastern 
border  of  the  ooanty  provided  early  outlets  in  a  number  of  mining  camps; 
several  shipping  points  for  surrounding  farms  rose,  as  Freeport,  built  up  by 
the  Freeport  R.  R.  Co.,  which  proving  a  failure,  re<luced  the  town  from  300  or 
400  inhabitants  to  a  mere  handfuL  Then  there  were  Courtland,  Isleton,  where 
later  rose  a  beet-sugar  factory,  and  Walnut  Grove,  the  railroad  reviving 
others,  while  adding  to  their  number,  as  Arcade,  Florine,  Ellk  Orove,  and 
(^alt.  Brighton,  the  site  of  Sutter's  mill,  moved  later  toward  the  railroad; 
Norristown,  or  Hoboken,  a  mile  southward,  the  old  site  having  a  clouded 
title,  Baoaers  Stat,,  MS.,  9-10,  aspired  after  the  Sac  disasters  of  1852-3  to 
become  its  successor,  but  faded  away  like  a  dream;  Folsom,  founded  in 
1855  as  the  terminus  of  the  Sac.  Valley  railroad,  became  a  stage  headquarters, 
and  acquired  a  reputation  for  its  granite  quarries  which  promoted  the  estab- 
lishment here  of  a  branch  prison.  Granite  was  the  first  appropriate  name 
entertained,  but  the  influence  prevailed  of  Capt.  Folsom,  who  manipulated 
the  Leidesdorff  grant  covering  this  point.  This  title  had  so  far  prevented 
earlier  attempts,  since  1852,  to  make  available  the  water-power  of  the  place. 
Fobom  Telegraph,  March  10,  1866;  March  26,  1870,  etc  This  journal  in  itself 
illustrates  the  progress  of  the  place.  See  also  Sac  Union,  Jan.  22,  March  13, 
Apr.  4,  9,  Oct.  31,  1856,  etc.;  S.  F,  BuUeUn,  Aug.  23,  1856;  AUa.  CaL,  Jan. 
21,  1856. 

The  county  early  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  farming  over  mining  as 
a  wealth-producing  pursuit,  for  within  a  few  years  the  value  of  its  farms 
alone  surpassed  the  combined  total  assessments  of  the  two  adjoining  mining 
counties,  as  did  its  population  in  number.  The  census  of  1880  placed  the 
population  34,390,  with  1,100  farms  valued  at  $12,330,000,  with  $2,488,000  in 
produce,  and  $2,240,000  in  stock;  total  assessment,  $18,416,000.  See  the  sec- 
tion about  Sacramento  city  for  other  information. 

The  rich  bars  of  Yuba  River  filled  the  banks  so  rapidly  with  camps  that 
the  county  of  this  name  had  to  be  further  divided  in  April  1851  to  form 
Nevada,  of  which  Nevada  City  became  the  seat,  as  the  most  central  of  the 
prominent  mining  towns.  Grass  Valley,  to  the  south,  was  then  only  about 
to  open  the  quartz  veins  which  soon  lifted  it  to  the  most  populous  place  in  the 
county,  and  Rough  and  Ready,  which  lay  too  far  westward,  was  already  de- 
clining. This  place  was  founded  in  the  autumn  of  1849  by  the  Rough  and 
Ready  Co.,  so  named  after  Gen.  Taylor,  and  headed  by  Capt.  A.  A.  Townsend. 
The  Ran<lolph  Co.  soon  joined.  In  Jan.  1850  Missionary  J.  Dunleavy 
brought  his  wife  and  opened  a  saloon.  In  Feb.  H.  Q.  Roberts  started  the 
first  regular  store.  By  April  a  populous  town  had  risen,  which  by  Oct.  polled 
nearly  1,000  votes,  and  claimed  the  leading  place  in  the  county.  It  had  3  or 
4  compactly  built  streets,  and  about  4,000  or  6,000  tributary  inhabitants, 
say  the  Sfic  Tranatript,  Oct.  14,  1850,  CaL  Courier,  Dec  25,  1850,  and  S,  F, 
Picayune,  Oct.  21,  1850.  A  vigilance  committee  was  formed  to  govern  the 
town,  insure  its  safety,  and  promote  the  location  here  of  tlie  county  seat.  The 
drought  of  the  winter  1850-1  proved  a  serious  blow,  and  the  town  was  almost 
deserted,  but  ditches  being  introduced,  a  decided  revival  took  place.  A  fire  of 
June  1853  destroyed  twoacore  buildings,  valued  at  $60,000,  AUa  CaL,  June 
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30,  1853,  and  another  in  1859  reduced  it  to  a  petty  hamlet.  Oram  Vallftf 
Direciory,  1856,  44-5;  Nevouia  Co,  Hi«t.,  89-91;  Id.,  Diredory,  1867,  859-61. 
Nevada  and  Graas  Valley  are  described  elsewhere,  and  camps  are  noted  under 
mining. 

Little  Fork  rose  to  prominence  in  1852  on  the  strength  of  a  rich  gravel  de- 
posit, which  long  sustained  it.  It  was  mined  in  1849,  founded  in  1850,  had 
over  600  inhabitants  m  Sept.  1852.  Id.,  367-8;  Nev.  Oaz,,  Dec.  18,  1869. 
Burned  in  1878.  North  Bloomfield  throve  on  similar  resources  in  1855  and 
revived  in  1867.  This  place  was  opened  in  1851  as  Humbug  City,  after  the 
creek,  had  400  inhabitants  in  1856,  doclimid  a  while  after  1867,  had  1,200  in- 
habitants in  1880,  together  with  Malakoflf.  The  flourishing  Indian  Camp  of 
1850  remains  now  as  Washington.  You  Bet  sprang  up  in  1857,  and  absorbed 
several  surrounding  camps,  such  as  Red  Dog  and  Wallonpa.  Its  name  was 
due  to  the  frequent  and  emphatic  '  you  bet  *  expression  of  a  pioneer  reaidenL 
Woods*  Pioneer,  97.  North  San  Juan  proved  the  stanchest  town  in  the 
north-west  section,  with  a  tributary  population  of  nearly  1,000  in  1880.  Near 
by  lay  Birchville,  Cherokee — with  400  inhabitants  for  a  long  period — French 
Corral,  and  Sweetland,  which  have  fairly  sustained  themselves,  with  300  or 
400  inhabitants.  At  the  northern  border  is  Moore  Flat,  with  a  population 
of  500  in  1880.  Orleans  Flat,  originally  Concord,  surpassed  it  till  1857. 
Eureka  South  revived  in  1866  with  quartz  developments.  In  the  east  is 
Truckee,  founded  in  1863-4  as  a  railroad  station,  becoming  a  flourishing 
centre  for  lumber  and  ice,  later  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  seat  for  a  new 
county.  Truckee  River  was  named  after  an  Indian  with  a  corrupt  French 
apxKsllation.  S.  J.  Pioneer^  Oct.  5,  1878;  Reno  Star  Journal y  May  1875;  S.  Raf. 
Ilentlil,  May  20,  1875.  Truckee  was  applied  to  the  strange  gait  of  the  Indian, 
writes*  a  pioneer  in  SUi  Cruz  Timfs^  Aug.  6,  1870.  Called  Cobum  Station,  after 
the  proprietor  of  a  saloon.  Rebuilt  after  the  firo  of  1868,  the  name  presented 
in  the  cret;k  was  applied  to  it.  Kt'i^uhi  Srraps^  386-90. 

The  cop[>er  excitement  of  1805-6  raised  a  crop  of  ephemeral  towns,  of 
which  Spenceville  alone  survived  as  a  little  village.  For  references  to  early 
towns,  see  Cat.  Courier^  Oct.  16,  Dec.  25,  1850;  Lnrldas  Doc.,  viL  174;  AVr. 
Co.  Ilhit.,  60  et  seq.;  AUa  Cal,  July  11,  1853;  July  15,  Aug.  21,  1854;  Sac 
Uuhn,  lS54et8eq.;  Orana  VaL  Directory ^  1856,  14,  89,  etaeq.;  Bailout  Adven., 
MS.,  20;  NeiK  Co.  DincUynj,  1807,  3im. 

Boca  wjis  built  up  by  a  hi-cwery  company,  and  several  towns  have  been 
revived  to  some  extent  by  manufacturing  enterprise,  one  source  for  which 
exists  in  the  forests.  8aw-mills  were  started  as  early  as  184i)-50  near  and  at 
Grass  Valley,  and  by  1852  $129,(X)0  was  invcsUid  in  this  branch  alone  in  the 
county.  Mining  employed  about  S4,500,0(.)(),  chiefly  in  quartz  operations. 
Agriculture  flourished  under  the  general  prosperity,  and  in  1852  some  1,500 
acres  were  in  cultivation,  yielding  nearly  15, IKK)  bushels  of  grain  and  10, (.KK) 
bushels  of  potatoes,  the  most  favored  of  esculents  in  early  days.  The  live- 
stock numbered  14,0(X).  The  farming  capital  was  placed  at  $113,000,  and 
that  employed  in  trade  at  .^.'170, 000.  Cal.  C>:iuu.<,  1852,  29-30;  Nev.  Co.  HmI., 
107-70.  In  1855  the  cultivated  acreage  amounted  to  4,300,  and  the  fruit- 
trees  numbered  3,2(K),  according  to  .an  oflicial  report  which  appears  incom- 
plete.    The  many  toll  roa,U  and  bridges  established  since  1850  gave  stimu- 
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las  to  trade.  The  seoond  newspaper  in  the  mining  diatrictf  was  issued  at 
Nevada  in  1851.  A  branch  railroad,  narrow  gauge,  was  begun  in  1875.  See 
Id,,  123  et  seq.  Quarts  and  other  resources  have  helped  to  sustain  the  popu- 
lation at  the  high  figure  of  20,800  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  with  prop- 
erty assessed  at  $6,926,000,  of  which  $818,000  was  represented  by  356  farms^ 
with  $271,000  in  produce  and  $188,000  in  live-stock. 

Yuba  county  presented  a  favorable  combination  of  mining,  forest,  and 
farming  tracts,  the  latter  so  attractive  as  to  invite  since  1841  a  number  of 
settlers  along  the  main  Feather,  Yuba,  and  Bear  rivers,  and  Uoncut  Creek. 
T.  C!ordua*s  rancho,  commanding  the  outlet  of  the  camp-speckled  Yuba,  sug- 
gested the  trade  centre,  which  rose  here  in  1849  under  the  name  of  Marya- 
ville,  as  explained  elsewhere.  For  early  settlers,  see  the  opening  chapter  of 
this  volume.  Good  prospects  led  a  number  of  speculators  to  plant  rival 
towns  to  bid  for  the  trade,  such  as  Yuba  City,  Plumas,  El  Dorado,  Eliza,  and 
Featherton  on  Feather  River,  Kearney  on  Bear  River,  and  Linda  on  the  Yuba^ 
besides  Veazie,  Yatestown^  Hamilton,  and  Nicolaus,  most  of  which  places 
faded  away  or  lingered  as  petty  handets;  for  Marysville  oommanded  the  sit- 
uation, and  despite  her  lateral  position  she  became  seat  of  government,  which 
before  1851  stood  between  Butte  and  £1  Dorado,  Placer  and  Nevada  being 
segregated  in  1851,  and  Sierra  in  1852,  partly  owing  to  the  distance  from 
Marysville.  Plumas  was  founde<l  by  Sutter  and  Beach  some  15  miles  below, 
aad  Featherton  by  Covillaud  the  same  distance  above  Marysville;  but  like 
Kearney  and  EH  Dorado  they  obtained  no  practical  existence.  Placer  TvmM, 
March  30,  May  3,  1850;  Sac,  Tramcnpt,  Apr.  26,  1850;  Pac  2iew8,  May  27, 
ISoO;  Alia  Cal.^  May  27,  1850.  Eliza,  founded  by  the  Kennebec  Co.,  Jd., 
CaL  Courier f  July  11,  1850,  Bauer,  StaL,  MS.,  5-6,  subsided  gradually,  as  did 
Linda,  named  by  Rose  after  the  pioneer  steamer.  Camp  Far  West  on  Bear 
River  was  a  military  post  abandoned  in  1852.  Fredonia  lay  15  miles  below 
Marysville.  8a^  Transcript,  Apr.  26,  1850.  Among  mining  camps  Park, 
Rose,  and  Foster  bars  stood  prominent,  together  with  the  adjacent  Timbuctoo 
and  Smartsville,  and  Frenchtown  to  the  north,  each  of  which  at  some  time 
claimed  a  population  of  over  1,000,  except  Smartsville,  which  dates  only 
from  1856,  founded  by  G.  Smart,  and  Frenchtown,  started  by  Vavasseur. 
Origin  of  Timbuctoo,  in  Marysville  Appeal,  Jan.  16,  1873.  Brown  Valley 
became  conspicuous  in  1863  for  quartz  resources,  which  failed  to  realize  expeo- 
tations,  while  Camptonville  sustained  itself  as  the  centre  of  a  rich  gravel 
field.  Brownsville  sprang  up  in  1851  round  a  saw-mill,  and  became  known  as 
an  educational  and  temperance  town,  and  Wheatland  was  laid  out  in  1866  as 
a  railroad  station,  to  become  a  flourishing  shipping  place,  with  a  population 
of  630  by  1880.  References  to  early  settlements  in  Ballou's  Adven.,  MS., 
25-6;  Tuba  Co.  HisL,  passim;  also  in  Sutter,  Placer,  and  Nevada  histories, 
and  Placer  Times,  Oct.  27,  1849. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  establishment  of  ranches,  live-stock  appears 
alone  to  have  received  attention  previous  to  1850,  when  grain  crops  are  first 
recorded  by  J.  Morriet,  Bryden,  and  Piatt,  the  former  bringing  cattle  in 
1849.  The  census  of  1850  has  no  figures  for  Yuba,  yet  Cai,  Census,  1852,  54- 
6,  shows  so  remarkable  an  advance  as  to  be  doubtful  in  this  respect.    The 
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meloDB  raised  are  placed  at  1,000,000,  the  barley  crop  alone  ia  eatimatod  at 
over  312,000  basheU,  and  wheat,  etc.,  add  20,000  bushela.  See  also  Tuba 
Co,  HiH.,  46,  79,  89,  99.  In  1852,  7,000  acres  were  reported  under  caltiva- 
tion,  while  the  live-stock  numbered  over  10,000  head.  Invested  capital, 
exclusive  of  real  estate,  amounted  to  $4,500,000,  of  which  2,000,000  was  in 
trade,  and  two  per  cent  in  18  saw-mills  and  one  flouring  mill,  the  first  saw- 
mill dating  from  1849,  at  Moore's  on  Bear  River,  which,  in  1854,  waa  changed 
to  a  grist-milL  Id,,  39,  69-71,  places  the  Buckeye  Mill  at  Marysville,  of  1853^ 
as  the  earliest  flour-milL  A  tannery  and  foundry  are  ascribed  to  thia  town 
in  1852.  The  saw-mills  produced  9,000,000  feet  for  the  year.  Marysville 
had  a  newspaper  in  1850.  Under  the  gradual  change  in  leading  resoorces^ 
farms  figure  here  at  a  larger  value  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  coontiei^ 
and  to  them  is  mainly  due  that  the  population  has  so  very  nearly  sustained 
itself  at  the  early  number,  declining  only  to  11,280  in  1880,  from  13,670  in 
1860.  The  farms  in  1880  numbered  515,  valued  at  $2,197,000,  with  $824,000 
in  produce,  and  $429,000  in  live-stock;  total  assessment,  $4,293,000. 

Sutter  forms  the  only  purely  agricultural  county  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley.  The  earliest  occupant  was  John  A.  Sutter,  who  here  established 
Hock  Farm  in  1841.  He  was  soon  joined  by  several  settlers,  notably  Nicolans 
Altgeier,  who,  incited  by  the  rush  for  town  sites,  expanded  his  hut  and  ferry- 
landing  into  a  trading  poet,  and  half  a  year  later,  with  the  beginning  of  1850, 
laid  out  Nicolaus.     Lot  advertisement  in  Placer  Times,  Feb.  16,  1850.     In 

1851  the  name  waa  applied  to  the  township.  SuUer  Co,  Hist,,  22  et  seq.  It 
had  2  dozen  houses  in  April,  according  to  Sac.  Transcript^  Apr.  26,  Nov.  14, 
1850;  Cal  Cotirier,  Aug.  7,  Oct.  16,  1850;  Alta  CaL,  May  27,  1850;  SuUcr 
Banner t  Apr.  15,  I8G7.  Tapping  as  it  did  Bear  River,  and  being  accessible 
at  low  stages  of  water  by  stcanilnxits,  it  became  for  a  time  the  county  seat, 
and  managed  to  maintain  a  certain  prominence  as  a  shipping  place.  The 
head  of  navigation  had  at  first  been  limited  to  the  mouth  of  Feather  River, 
and  here  accordingly  the  town  of  Vernon  was  laid  out  as  early  as  the  spring 
of  1849.  It  gave  great  promise  and  obtained  for  a  time  the  county  seat;  but 
declined  through  the  overshadowing  influence  of  other  upper  towns.  It  was 
founded  by  I.  Norris,  F.  Bates,  and  E.  0.  Crosby.  Some  say  G.  Crosby,  and 
substitute  B.  Simons  for  Norris.  Pac.  News,  Dec.  6,  1849;  Buffurns  Six  Mo., 
153.  Officials  of  1849,  including  Alcalde  Grant,  in  Unbound  Doc,,  MS.,  58-9; 
Cotton's  Three  Years,  410;  FieUVs  Rem.,  19-20;  Kirkpalriclcs  Jour,,  MS.,  3L 
Fremont,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sacramento,  rivalled  it  for  a  time.  Sac 
Transcript,  Apr.  20,  1850.  In  the  summer  of  1849  Vernon  had  600  or  700  in- 
habitants, but  the  flood  of  1849-50  frightened  them  away,  says  Crosby,  SUiL, 
MS.,  27,  one  of  the  founders.  The  steamer  service  which  at  this  time  ex- 
tended to  Marysville  gave  the  real  blow.  The  county  seat  was  here  in  1851- 
2.  Yuba  City,  with  similar  pretensions  and  in  anticij»ation  of  Marysville,  was 
founded  in  August  1849,  by  S.  Brannan,  P.  B.  ReatUng,  and  H.  Checver, 
under  a  grant  from  Sutter.  Advertisements  in  Placer  Times,  Aug.  25,  1849, 
Apr.  1850.     But  the  advance  of  Marysville  acted  against  the  place,  and  in 

1852  it  had  a  population  of  only  120,  with  15  to  20  dwellings,  one  hotel,  and 
about  6  shops.  Armstrong's  Exper.,  MS.,  10,  by  one  of  first  residents;  AUa 
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Cat,  Jan.  25,  1850,  etc  Pac  News,  Apr.  27,  May  27,  1850,  lands  her  pros- 
pects, which  were  fostered  by  a  ferry;  80  or  90  honses  and  more  preparing, 
says  Sac,  Transcripi,  Apr.  26,  1850.  Further,  in  SuUerCo.  Hist,  37,  99,  etc; 
Stic  Union,  July  21,  1855,  etc  Yuba  City  was  opposite  the  mouth  of  Feather 
River,  but  the  superior  site  and  progress  of  Marysville  undermined  the  for- 
mer, and  after  1850  the  place  declined.  In  1856,  however,  it  was  made  the 
county  seat  for  Sutter,  and  began  to  recover,  attaining  finally  a  population  of 
about  600.  It  was  incorporated  in  1878.  Previously  the  county  had  among 
other  seats  Auburn,  which  in  1851  was  surrendered  to  Placer,  and  first  Oro, 
which  proved  a  paper  city.  It  was  founded  in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  by  Oen. 
Green,  2  miles  above  Nicolaus.  It  attained  only  to  one  house.  CoZ.  Courier, 
Oct.  16,  1850,  etc.  Two  stations  opened  later  along  the  railroad,  and  Merid- 
ian was  among  the  petty  places  started  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramentc  See 
SuUer  Co.  hist,,  92-7,  for  settlers  after  1849,  when  town  building  and  traffic 
attracted  a  goodly  number.  For  previous  data,  see  the  opening  chapter 
of  this  voL  The  county  lay  away  from  the  beaten  paths  of  traffic  that  might 
have  raised  larger  towns,  and  with  hardly  any  resources  to  encourage  manu- 
factures. Half  of  the  few  enterprises  started  were  failures,  like  the  brewery 
opened  in  1850  at  Nicolaus,  the  sorghum  and  castor-oil  mills  of  1863-7,  and 
even  Chanom's  grist-mill  on  Bear  River.  The  county  did  not  possess  a 
newspaper  of  its  own  before  1867.  It  was  purely  a  farming  district,  in  which 
grain  was  raised  as  early  as  1845,  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  Feather  River, 
to  supply  Sutter's  Russian  contract.  See  SuUer  Co.  Hist,,  83.  Yet  owing 
to  the  gold  excitement,  the  U,  8,  Cerutu  of  1850,  977-9,  reports  only  200  acres 
improved  land,  yielding  chiefly  potatoes,  but  with  implements  valued  at 
$10,000,  and  farms  at  $100,000;  live-stock,  3,500  head.  In  1852  tliere  were 
1,400  acres  in  cultivation,  yielding  over  50,000  bushels,  mainly  barley.  Live- 
stock about  7,000  head.  Only  $3,600  are  given  as  invested  in  trade.  CaL 
Census,  1852,  50.  Vines  had  already  been  planted  at  Hock  Farm.  It  depends 
wholly  upon  its  fertile  farms,  placed  by  the  census  of  1880  at  581,  the  value 
being  $5,172,000,  with  $1,526,000  in  produce,  and  $511,000  in  live-stock;  pop- 
ulation 5,160. 

It  is  an  appropriate  name,  that  of  Sierra,  for  a  county  occupying  as  it  does 
the  summit  of  the  Nevada  range,  with  too  limited  an  extent  of  fSoil  in  the 
small,  scattered  valleys,  and  too  severe  a  climate  to  acquire  any  considerable 
prominence  in  agriculture,  or  to  sustain  the  large  influx  of  population 
brought  by  the  early  gold  rushes.  The  Col,  Census,  1852,  44-5,  records  168 
acres  under  cultivation,  yielding  chiefly  vegetables;  live-stock,  400  head; 
capital  invested,  $475,000,  largely  in  mining.  By  1880,  there  were  156  farms, 
valued  at  $453,000,  with  $252,000  in  produce,  and  $140,000  in  stock,  other 
property  being  assessed  at  $1,000,000.  Of  manufactures  little  beyond  saw- 
mills found  encouragement,  the  first  by  Durgan  being  in  1850,  at  Washing- 
tonville.  Crajrford  and  Cheevcr  started  another  in  1851,  above  Downieville; 
in  1852  two  were  added.  The  population  declined  from  11,390  in  1860  to 
6,620  by  1880.  At  Downieville  was  built  a  foundry  in  1855,  and  two  brew- 
eries in  1854  and  1861.  While  occupied  by  miners  in  1849,  the  Gold  Lake 
excitement  of  the  following  year  furnished  the  main  influx  which  lifted 
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Siem  to  a  lepante  oonnty  m  1862.  Th*  tea*  it  DowmerillA  iMw  fomiM 
in  Febnuury  1860^  and  w«U  wntainad  by  ezteniiTe  mining  naonrow.  to 
originatora  ware  W.H.  Parka,  Mayor  WmDownia,  after  whom  ifewaanaoiadt 
and  who^  after  diaoorering  gold  at  Tnba  forka,  and  opening  a  riah  ragioiit 
met  with  rareraea  that  changed  only  in  Britiah  Colnmlwa  and  Idahou  Baikm't 
Advmu,  MS.,  22;  Mhten' Mag.,  1 8;  Kane,  ixk  MiaoeL  8taL^  MS.,  9.  Tlnaplaoa 
grew  rapidly,  claiming  a  tribntarf  population  in  April  1860  of  6»000^  which 
ia  donbtfol,  and  polling  1,132  yotaa  in  1851,  and  pnaanaring  a  joomal  in  1868L 
Banta^a  SUA,  MS.,  2,  7;  8ae.  Tnm§eripi,  Ang.  80,  186a    On  Fab.  21, 

1852,  it  waa  nearly  lerelled  by  fire,  loaa  fully  1600^000.  AUaOmL,  Feb.  24, 
Deo.  29,  1862;  Placer  Time»,  Feb.  29,  1862;  8.  F.  Herald,  id.  The  foOow- 
ing  winter  broaght  deatitntion  from  intermpted  traffic  Moffm'  OaL  Neiee, 
iiL  64w  Another  aerere  fire  oooorred  in  Jan.  1858;  yet  it  reeorared  i^td^, 
and  waa  incorporated  in  1868.  CbL^^oActei,  1888, 70-8;  PImimw  Ok  iTibC.,  «»- 
66^488;  rate  Co.  Bijtf.,  41;  i9.i'..0M//eiM,  May  28, 1860;  Kor.  8^  1879.  Iha 
oenana  of  1862  gave  it  a  population  of  810^  which  haa  inereaaed  onaaideimlJy. 
Howland  Flat,  in  the  north,  retained  acme  of  ita  old  proeperity,  but  the  adja- 
cent St  Lonia,  laid  ovt  in  1862,  declined  a  few  yeara  later,  aa  did  Foceat  GSty, 
in  the  aoath,  while  Sierra  City,  which  lingered  in  early  yeai!%  aoqnired  par- 
manenoy  after  1857.  St  Loua  began  in  1850  aa  Seara'  Digginga;  ita  ▼ote  waa 
998  in  1856;  bomed  in  Sept  1864,  and  July  1857,  latter  loaa  1200,000.  For- 
eat  City  proopered  between  1852-6  aa  BrownTille,  Kli»TiIle^  and  finally  ia 
186a-4  aa  Foteat  City.  8.  F.  SaOMa,  Jan.  S,  186a 

With  ita  large  expanae  of  rich  valley  land,  Butte  coonty  attracted  aettleri 
aa  early  aa  1844-5,  and  waa  largely  parcelled  out  in  granta,  whoae  donbtfol 
titles  for  a  time  clouded  progress.  The  rise  of  Marysville  gave  the  incentive 
in  1850  for  founding  here,  as  the  higher  prospective  bead  of  navigation  or 
points  of  distribution,  a  number  of  towns,  of  which  several  remained  on  paper, 
and  a  few  others  rose  ouly  to  be  hamlets.  Among  the  latter  were  Yatestown 
and  Fredonia,  facing  each  other  on  Feather  River;  Veazie  below,  and  Troy 
and  Butte  City,  the  latter  surviving  on  the  Sacramento.  The  moat  prom- 
ising among  them  waa  Hamilton,  which  gained  the  county  seat  from  Bidwell 
Bar  in  Sept.  1850,  and  did  fairly  well  for  three  years,  partly  on  the  atrength 
of  gold  diapoveries  made  since  1848.  Half  a  dozen  houses,  and  some  ahanties, 
says  CaL  Courier,  of  Oct.  16,  1850;  S,  F.  Picayune,  Dec  11,  1850.  Ita  decline 
is  described  in  S.  Joa^  Pumeer,  Nov.  21,  1877,  the  place  being  finally  reduced 
to  a  solitary  house.  Bidwell  Bar,  which  was  also  mined  in  1848,  flouriahe<l 
in  a  richer  field  until  1855.     It  claimed  a  tributary  population  of  2,000  in 

1853.  The  population  in  1850  while  county  seat  waa  600.  It  waa  almcet 
totally  burned  in  185^.  Alia  CaL,  Aug.  3-16,  1854;  BuUe  Record,  Od  24, 
1874;  Delano^e  L\ft,  255.  It  recovered  in  part,  on  the  strength  of  being  the 
county  seat  since  1853.  Presently  became  apparent  the  superior  advantage 
of  the  adjacent  Oroville,  which  assumed  rank  as  the  leading  mining  town  and 
head  of  navigation.  With  a  vote  of  1,000  in  1856,  and  a  tributary  popnlati<m 
of  4,000,  it  wrested  from  its  rival  the  county  seat,  and  aaaumed  the  rank  of 
an  incorporated  town.  Two  years  later,  a  disastrous  fire  followed  in  the  wake 
of  diminishing  gold  resources;  but  with  the  extension  hither  of  the  railroad, 
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by  way  of  Maryiville,  the  decline  was  checked.  Mined  in  1840,  OrovUle  was 
known  in  1850  aa  Ophir,  rising  to  prominence  in  1852,  and  in  1855,  to  avoid 
confusion  with  the  Ophir  of  Plaoer  co.,  the  name  was  changed  to  Oroville. 
Brock,  in  Amutrong's  Exper,,  MS.,  16;  Pac  Monihly,  xi  833-4.  The  fire  of 
July  1858  swept  away  the  business  blocks,  loss  nearly  $400,000.  This  pro- 
moted disincorporation  in  1850.  CaL  Statutes,  1857,  77,  291,  etc.  Yet  pro- 
gressive enterprises,  in  bridges,  water- works,  etc.,  continued,  and  the  railroad, 
which  reached  here  in  1864,  was  aided  by  the  town  with  $200,000  in  bonds. 
Details  in  BuUe  Co,  BuL,  23S^-45;  Id.,  lUusL,  17.  Notices  in  Sac  Union, 
Sept.  26,  Nov.  15,  25,  1855;  Jan.  4,  May  8,  June  9,  Sept  27,  Oct.  1,  23,  Nov. 
11,  22,  1856;  8,  F,  BuUetin,  Apr.  30,  Oct.  27,  1856;  AUa  Col,  Sept  24,  1856. 
Westward  lay  Thompson  Flat,  which  had  500  inhabitants  in  1854,  but  be- 
gan to  decline  in  1846.  The  still  nearer  Long  Bar  was  before  1852  the  lead- 
ing settlement  for  a  time.  OrovUle  Record,  Oct  21,  1871,  etc.;  Id.,  Mercury, 
Aug.  6,  1880. 

Meanwhile  Bidwell  took  advantage  of  the  turning  flood  to  found  a  town 
in  I860  upon  the  rancho  obtained  by  him  previous  to  the  gold  discovery, 
1)ased  on  growing  agricultural  interests.  The  place  was  called  Chico,  after 
the  creek  on  which  it  was  located.  K  A.  Farwell  had  selected  this  site  in 
1843  for  a  rancho,  which  was  occupied  a  year  later,  while  W.  Dickey  took 
up  the  north  side  of  the  creek  Chico.  Bidwell  obtained  Farwell's  grant  and 
built  a  house  in  1849.  After  this  it  became  a  mail,  stage,  and  voting  station, 
and  farms  sprang  up  around  it  La  1864  it  had  a  population  of  500,  and  began 
during  the  following  decade  to  manoeuvre  for  the  county  seat,  or  for  the  seat 
of  a  special  county  to  be  called  Alturas.  This  failed;  but  the  construction  of 
the  Oregon  and  Cal.  R.  R.,  which  reached  here  in  1870,  and  long  made  it 
X>racticaUy  the  terminus,  gave  so  great  activity  that  the  town  was  in  1872 
incorporated  as  a  city.  Cai.  StcUuiea,  1871-2,  11,248.  Two  flourishing  suburbs 
arose;  gas  was  introduced;  and  several  mills  and  factories  started.  BuUe  Co, 
Hist.,  222-32;  Id.,  lUwA.,  15-16;  Chico  Enterprise,  Oct  17, 1873;  Dec.  31,  1875, 
etc. ;  Id.,  Record,  July  15,  1876,  etc  Agriculture  and  stage  and  railroad  traf- 
fic gave  rise  to  several  villages  and  stations,  such  as  Gridley,  Daytou,  Nelson, 
and  Nord.  Then  there  was  Biggs,  which  became  the  third  town  in  the 
county.  Among  mining  camps,  Cherokee,  to  the  north  of  Oroville,  became 
the  centre  of  hydraulic  operations,  Magalia  held  sway  beyond  Bangor  in  the 
south,  and  Forbestown  in  the  east.  As  Mountain  View,  or  Dogtown,  Mag- 
nolia was  in  1855  one  of  the  leading  points  in  Butte;  in  1880  it  had  only  200 
inhabitants.  Story  of  its  name  in  Nort/tem  EtUerprise,  Feb.  7,  1873.  Forbes- 
town  was  settled  in  Sept.  1850  by  B.  F.  Forbes,  and  became  in  1853  second 
only  to  Bidwell,  claiming  1,000  tributary  x>opulation;  300  in  1880.  Account 
in  S.  Jo»t  Pioneer,  Jan.  12,  1878.  Liskip  was  a  lively  place  in  1859,  with  5 
hotels.  Enterprise  revived  with  quartz  mining.  Coal  and  other  resources 
tended  to  advance  the  county,  which  found  good  markets  in  the  mining  re- 
gions of  Idaho  and  Nevada.  While  her  own  mines  were  still  extensive  the 
main  reliance  was  agriculture.  In  1852  more  than  2,000  acres  were  in  culti- 
vation, yielding  some  36,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  the  live-stock  cxccetled 
9,000  head.  Over  $380,000  were  invested  in  other  branches  than  mining, 
such  as  14  saw-mills.  CaL  Ceiums,  1852,  13-14.     By  1855  the  live-stock  had 
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nearly  trebled,  and  so  the  acreage  in  grain,  while  vinei  and  froits  were  fait 
increasing.  The  census  of  1880  assigns  it  a  population  of  18,720,  with  999 
farms  valued  at  $8,610,000;  produce,  $2,881,000;  live-stock,  $828,000;  total 
assessment,  $10,743,000.  In  live-stock  it  outranked  all  the  ooontiea  nmth 
of  Sac. 

The  headwaters  of  Feather  River,  embraced  by  Plumas  county,  owed 
their  occupation  chiefly  to  the  Gold  Lake  excitement  of  1850,  which  found 
an  unexpected  realization  at  the  rich  river  bars.  Among  the  prominent 
camps  were  Onion  Valley,  La  Porte — on  Rabbit  Creek,  by  which  name  it  was 
first  known — Jamison  City,  and  Quincy,  the  last  so  named  after  .the  Illinois 
home  of  H.  J.  Pradley,  the  earliest  and  leading  hotel  proprietor  here,  who 
also  secured  the  county  scat  for  it  in  1854,  although  it  had  as  yet  only  a  few 
houses.  This  dignity,  together  with  a  superior  site,  enabled  it  to  wrest  one 
advantage  after  another  from  the  adjoining  Elizabethtown.  It  obtained  a 
journal  in  1855.  A  severe  fire  of  Feb.  28,  1861,  retarded  its  progress,  but 
only  for  a  time;  it  had  already  secured  the  preeminence  which  remained  with 
it.  Elizabethtown,  or  Betsyburg,  sprang  up  in  1852,  but  began  in  1855  to  de> 
dine  under  the  overshadowing  influence  of  Quincy.  Northward  were  Taylor- 
ville  and  Greenville,  the  latter  fostered  by  promising  quartz  interests.  But 
while  rich  on  the  surface,  the  extent  of  the  gold  deposits  proved  insufficient 
to  maintain  more  than  a  limited  number  of  settlements,  and  these  only  of 
minor  rank.  This  applies  also  to  agricultural  interests,  which  were  restricted  to 
a  series  of  small  mountain  valleys,  while  saw-mills  figured  as  the  only  other 
conspicuous  industry.  After  a  season  of  whip-sawing,  the  first  mill  was  built 
at  Rich  Bfir  in  1851.  A  grist-mill  was  erected  in  American  Valley  in  1854, 
and  anotlier  in  Imlian  Valley  in  1856,  thrashing-machines  and  saw-mills  being 
by  this  tiniu  in  both.  P.  Lassen  is  credited  with  the  first  vegetables,  iii  1851, 
and  grain  was  first  sown  in  1852,  by  Boynton,  whose  Sta/.,  MS.,  2-5,  contains 
much  valuable  infonnation  on  early  days.  Copper  and  coal  promise<l  to  add 
to  unfolding  wealth.  For  reviews  of  progress  and  resources,  see  surveyors' 
and  assessors' reports  in  CaL  Jour.  Sen.,  as  1859;  Plumas  Natiowii,  Jan.  9,  1868; 
Aug.  3,  1872,  etc  ;  Plumas  (U  Jfefjitfter.  A.  P.  Chapman  and  Turner  brothers 
figure  among  the  first  actual  settlers  of  Sierra  and  Amerioan  valleys,  and 
J.  B.  Gough  of  American  Valley.  A  i)opulation  which  in  1860  stooil  at 
4,363  ha«l  ])y  1880  increased  only  to  6,180,  with  assessed  property  valued 
at  .S2,1(K),(HX),  of  which  $973,000  represented  the  value  of  236  farms,  with 
$424,000  in  produce. 

The  limit  of  settlement  prior  to  the  gold  discovery  lay  within  Shasta 
county,  which  for  a  time  embraced  the  region  north  of  Butte  and  Plumas, 
ami  V.  B.  lieading  ranked  as  the  farthest  frontierman.  Upon  his  rancho 
was  located,  in  1850,  the  county  seat;  but  the  rapid  influx  of  miners,  after  the 
pr()s[K'cting  parties  of  1849,  called  for  the  formation  of  several  counties,  as 
Tehama,  Siskiyou,  and  in  due  time  Jjassen  and  Mo<loc,  with  new  seats.  That 
of  tlie  curtailed  Shasta  was  conferred  upon  the  more  central  town  of  the  same 
name,  which  in  the  midst  of  the  ricliest  mining  field  of  this  region,  supple- 
mented by  a  wide  farming  range,  maintained  the  lead  from  1851,  overshadow- 
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ing  Reading's  rancho,  which,  dose  to  the  sooth  border,  Upsed  into  a  mere  ham- 
let. Reading  himself  started  in  1849  The  Spring's  or  Reading  s  Upper  Spring, 
which  soon  after  was  renamed  Shasta.  In  March  1851  it  had  three  hotels,  3 
smithies,  etc  Sac  TraMcripif  March  14,  1851.  It  was  sevefely  ravaged  by 
fires  in  Dec.  1852  and  Jnne  1853,  the  latter  involving  a  loss  of  nearly  $250,000. 
A  Ua  Col,  Dec.  15,  1852;  June  17-18, 1853;  8,  F.  Herald,  id.  In  1854  it  had 
1,500  inhab.  Capron'a  CaL,  98-9;  Suiter's  Hem,,  MS.,  75,  132;  Lane*s  Narr,, 
MS.,  101-8;  Heading  Indep,,  Apr.  17,  24,  1879,  etc.;  Shasta  Courier,  March  17, 
Oct.  20,  1877,  etc.  The  census  of  1880  gives  it  a  popul.  of  448.  The  camps 
Briggsville  and  Horsetown  were  eclipsed  by  the  rise  of  the  later  agricultural 
town  of  Cottonwood.  Even  the  name  of  Reading  was  confounded  by  the 
adjacent  Fort  Redding,  the  bulwark  against  Indians,  subsequently  reproduced 
in  the  railroad  station  of  Redding.  An  act  in  CaL  Statutes,  1873-4,  32,  changed 
Redding  to  Reading,  yet  the  maps  retain  the  former  name.  Northward  lie 
only  petty  villages,  way -stations  for  transmountain  traffic,  farming  centres 
and  mining  camps,  Dogtown  on  the  main  Sacramento  being  one  ef  the  most 
northerly  camps  in  Shasta.  Millville  received  its  name  from  the  first  grist- 
mill in  this  county,  of  1854-5.  Population  doubled  from  4,170  in  1870,  to 
9,490  in  1880,  although  with  an  assessed  property  of  barely  $2,000,000.  The 
county  is  too  mountainous  to  compete  with  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
main  Sac.,  although  it  excels  in  timber  resources,  so  that  its  544  farms  of 
1880  embraced  79,000  improved  acres,  valued  at  $1,343,000,  with  $423,000 
in  produce  and  $386,000  in  stock.  CaL  Jour,  Sen,,  1850,  Apr.  14,  22-3,  61,  etc. ; 
CaL  Statutes,  1852,  307;  Or,  Sketches,  MS.-,  Alta  CaL,  Oct.  12,  25,  Nov.  8,  1852; 
Aug.  28,  1854;  March  9,  Aug.  5, 13,  Dec.  7, 1856;  Aug.  13, 1857;  March  3,  10, 
Sept.  13,  1859,  etc.;  Sac.  Union,  May  22,  July  17,  Aug.  1,  28,  Sept  24,  Oct. 
5,  22-3,  1855;  Apr.  9,  22,  May  6,  Sept.  12,  Dec.  10,  1856;  Overland,  xiii.  342- 
50;  Shasta  Couiier,  March  17,  1877;  Dec.  7,  1878,  etc.;  Beading  Indep.,  Apr. 
17,  24,  1879;  Shasta  Co.  Circulir,  1-34. 

Eastward  Shasta  extends  beyond  the  curving  Sierra  range  into  the  alkali 
and  sage-brush  plains  of  Lassen.  This  forbidding  feature,  together  with  hos- 
tile Indians,  operated  against  settlement  in  this  county,  and  the  early  immi- 
grants who  skirted  the  western  end  saw  no  inducements  even  in  Shasta. 
Besides  the  trappers,  Fremont,  Greenwood,  and  other  explorers  may  have 
skirted  Lassen  county.  Lassen  passed  through  it  in  o^iening  the  Pit  River 
route  of  1848.  Prospectors  penetrated  this  region  in  1851,  and  assisted  in 
opening  the  Honey  Lake  route,  and  diverting  immigrants  to  the  upper  Sacra- 
mento. The  first  recorded  land  claim  was  taken  in  1853  by  Isaac  Roop,  of 
Nevada  gubernatorial  fame,  who  in  1854  built  a  cabin  where  Susanville  rose 
later,  bringing  supplies  for  emigrants  and  miners.  Lassen,  Meyerwitz,  and 
Lynch  were  among  the  early  settlers.  JJisL  Plumas,  Lassen,  340-4.  Miners 
drifted  across  from  the  south,  and  undertook  in  1856  to  proclaim  here  a  new 
territory,  Nataqua,  'woman,*  extending  between  long.  117*-20*  and  lat. 
38^°-42^,  on  the  ground  that  Honey  Lake  lay  east  by  the  Sierra,  and  conse- 
quently beyond  the  Cal.  border,  Roop  and  Lassen  were  chosen  recorder  and 
surveyor,  the  only  officials.  Alta  CaL,  May  20,  1856.  This  embraced  Carson, 
which,  however,  as  the  most  populous  section,  assumed  the  lead  for  forming 
Nevada  Territory,  the  Honey  Lake  settlers  yielding  in  1857,  and  objecting  to 
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the  efforts  of  Plomas  to  claim  the  region.  The  act  creating  Nevada  Territory 
in  1861  embraced  Honey  Lake,  and  Suaanville  became  the  seat  of  Lake  ooonty, 
renamed  Roop  in  1862,  after  the  provisional  governor  and  snbflequently  rep- 
resentative. By  thus  attaching  themselves  to  Carson,  and  becoming  indnded 
in  Roop  county  of  Nevada  Territory,  they  roused  the  Plumas  officials  to 
assert  their  claim  to  the  control,  an<l  long  disputes  followed,  attended  by 
btooilshed  in  1863.  The  result  was  a  survey  which  proved  the  district  to  per- 
tain to  Cal.,  and  in  order  to  prevent  further  dissention  it  was  created  a 
special  county  in  the  following  year.  CcU,  Staiutea,  1864,  act  Apr.  1;  ItL^ 
1865-6,  453;  1871-2,  886;  HiUdCa  Codes,  iL  1768,  for  boundary  changes;  U,  8. 
StahUes,  Cong.  43,  Soss.  2,  497;  Alta  Cal,  Feb.  8-May  1863,  etc.;  liisi.  Plu- 
wcu,  360  et  seq.  SusanviUo  sustained  itself  as  the  seat  and  leading  town,  as 
it  had  been  for  Roop  county.  It  was  called  Rooptown  for  a  while  in  1857. 
Population  of  its  township  in  1880,  the  largest  943;  with  a  journal  from  1865. 
Tliis  was  in  the  richest  part  of  Honey  Lake  district,  which  formed  the  only 
extensive  agricultural  tract.  Though  small,  the  county  contained  a  large 
num1>er  of  farms,  largely  devoted  to  stock-raising,  with  several  villages, 
as  Jamesville  and  Milford,  dating  from  1856-7,  and  Long  Valley.  'While 
placer  mining  never  assumed  any  proportion,  quartz  mining  was  promising, 
although  later  restricted  to  Hayden  Hill,  in  the  north-west,  for  which  Bieber, 
near  Pit  River,  was  the  supply  station.  The  population  grew  from  1,327  in 
1870  to  3,340  in  1880,  with  property  assessed  at  $1,230,000,  of  which  $1,132,- 
000  represented  3.38  farms,  with  $435,000  in  prwluce,  and  $512,000  in  stock. 
Jj^msen  Co.  litijUter,  1880,  etc.;  AUa  Cal.,  June  7,  1856;  Apr.  30,  1857;  Sac 
Union,  Aug.  25,  1857;  July  27,  Oct.  16,  1872;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Apr.  1885;  CaL 
Spirit  Times,  Vvc  25,  1877;  S.  F.  Times,  May  IC,  Juno  12,  1868;  Gold  Hill 
i\V/r.s  Soi)t.  23,  LS80. 

Tlie  nortlieni  njgioiia  of  Rha«ta  county  were  entered  by  miners  in  1850  by 
way  of  Trinity  and  Klamath  rivt*r.s,  an<l  rich  diggings  were  found,  notably  in 
Scott's  Valley,  named  after  J.  W.  Scott,  who  locat^jd  himself  on  Scott  Bar  in 
July  or  Aug.  1850.  Clov.  I^jiiic  of  Oregon  wa^i  probably  the  first  regular  pros- 
pector near  Yreka,  while  Hufus  Jolinson's  party,  which  penetrated  from 
Trinity  to  Yreka  Creek  in  Aug.  1850,  following  in  his  tracks,  had  been  pros- 
pecting the  eastern  districts  during  July. 

So  large  an  immigration  set  in  that  winter,  from  the  sonth  as  well  as  from 
Oregon,  tliat  ihe  section  wa.s  in  March  1852  formed  into  a  separate  county 
by  the  name  of  Siskiyou.  Tiie  seat  was  assigned  to  Yreka,  whose  exceedingly 
rennmerative  flat  deposits,  opened  in  March  1851,  within  a  few  weeks  trans- 
formed the  first  tents  into  an  important  town,  first  known  as  Thompson  I)ry 
Diggings,  then  with  a  sliglit  change  in  location,  as  Shasta  Butte,  and  this 
clasliing  with  the  lower  Shasta,  Ynrka  was  adopted,  together  with  the  county 
seat,  the  name  being  a  corruption  of  Wyeka,  whiteness,  the  Indian  term  for 
tlie  a^ljtwent  snow-crowned  Shasta.  Jlenrns  Sk'cicltc}<,  MS.,  5;  Yrrhi  Union, 
Juiu!  5,  ISOO;  Hayis  Cal  aVo^cw,  iii.  60;  Bffu fit's  Wilds,  31M3.  Roue  and 
Burgess  brf»ught  the  first  goods.  T.ocrkhart  was  prominent  in  informally  lay- 
ing out  tlio  town  in  Aug.  1851.  Some  astrribe  the  first  house  to  Boles  and 
Dune.     A  series  of  fires  began  in  Juuo  1S52,  and  culminated  in  July  4,  1871, 
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when  one  third  of  the  town  was  bnrned,  loes  $250,000.  AUa  Calf  June  22, 
1852;  Jan.  14,  22,  1853;  May  15,  June  1,  1854  (loea  $150,000);  Aog.  10,  Nov. 
9.  1858;  Oct.  26,  185Q;  Oct.  24,  1863.  Other  details  are  here  given,  snch  as 
the  introduction  of  gas  in  Dec  1859.  The  place  has  had  a  newspaper  since 
1853.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1854,  hut  not  legally,  and  was  rectified 
by  act  of  1857.  CaL  StatuUa,  1857,  229.  It  declined  after  1857,  with  the 
mines,  but  still  held  the  leading  place  in  the  county.  Anihony^s  Bern,  Sisk, 
MS.,  2-6,  11,  25;  Treha  Journal,  Feb.  17, 1870;  Suikiyou  Co.  Affah-B,  MS.,  3-6; 
Yreha  Union,  June  6, 1869;  Bridow's  Bemmnien^  MS.,  9-11;  Sac  Union,  Aug. 
11,  1855;  Feb.  26,  Apr.  28,  May  30,  June  3,  Deo.  23, 1856;  Feb.  2, 1859,  etc. ; 
S.  F.  Bulletin,  Nov.  17,  Dec  22,  1858;  BaneroJl*s  Journey,  MS.,  34.  Popul. 
in  1880,  1,059. 

The  fertility  of  Shasta  Valley  has  compensated  for  the  decline  of  diggings. 
In  the  adjoining  Scott  Valley,  Fort  Jones  acquired  the  supremacy.  This  place 
was  founded  in  1851  as  Wheelock's  trading  station,  and  later  called  Scottsburg, 
also  Ottitiewa,  and  in  1860  adopting  the  name  of  the  military  post  established 
here  in  1852.  It  was  incorporated  in  1872.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  county 
is  Etna,  with  360  inhabitants  in  1880.  It  rose  round  the  flour  and  saw  mills 
erected  in  1853^,  and  absorbed  Bough  and  Ready.  Most  of  the  early  min- 
ing camps  have  died  or  faded  away,  including  the  once  prominent  Deadwood 
and  Biderville.  Bestville,  in  the  west,  was  according  to  Anthony,  Bern.,  MS., 
3-4,  the  earliest  town.  Mugginsville,  of  1852,  had  quartz  and  other  mills 
with  farming  and  stock  ranges,  the  latter  rising  here  into  prominence.  The 
census  of  1880  credits  the  county  with  341  farms,  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000, 
with  $548,000  worth  of  produce  and  $617,000  of  stock,  the  total  assessed  prop- 
erty standing  at  $2,651,000,  among  a  population  of  8,610,  as  compared  with 
6,848  in  1870,  and  7,629  in  1860.  Hay  was  cut  in  1851,  and  farming  was 
undertaken  by  several  in  1852,  by  Boles  at  Yreka,  and  by  Hesirtsrand  and 
Wliite  in  Scott  Valley.  Details  in  HuU,  Siskiyou  Co.,  192-209.  Several  saw- 
mills were  built  in  1852,  and  flour-mills  followed  in  1853  at  Etna  and  in  Quartz 
Valley 

The  year  1874  was  marked  by  the  annexation  of  a  part  of  Klamath  county 
to  Siskiyou,  and  the  segregation  of  the  valuable  eastern  half  to  form  Modoo 
county.  The  question  was  agitated  after  the  Lassen -Nevada  war  of  1863, 
and  in  1872  a  concession  was  made  by  opening  court  at  Lake  City.  Lassen 
couuty  objected  to  lose  any  part  of  its  meagre  population,  and  the  Siskiyou 
people  feared  the  pre<lominance  of  the  latter,  if  added.  As  a  compromise, 
Modoc  county  was  created  in  Feb.  1874,  purely  out  of  Siskiyou,  and  the  Pit 
Kiver  people  were  considered  by  placing  the  seat  at  Alturas.  Of  tha  assess- 
ment of  $3,698,000  in  1873,  $1,105,000  was  assigned  to  Modoc,  which  issued 
bonds  for  $14,000  toward  debt  and  delinquent  list.  Concerning  formation 
and  resources  of  both  counties,  see  CaL  Statutes,  1852,  307,  1873-4,  passim; 
BiUeirs  Codes,  ii  1782,  1830;  Co/.  Jour.  Ass.,  1873-4,  439-40,  467;  S.  F. 
Herald,  July  11,  1853;  Yreka  Union,  June  5,  1869,  etc.;  Scott  Valley  News, 
Sept.  18,  Nov.  25,  1879,  etc.;  Sac  Union,  Dec  21,  29,  1857;  Nov.  17,  1858; 
Jan.  27,  Feb.  12,  Sept.  2,  Nov.  19,  29,  Dec.  5,  13.  24,  1856;  Apr.  26,  1873;  Aug. 
1,  Dec  29,  1874,  etc;  AUa  CaL,  Aug.  6,  1857;  Oct.  20,  1858;  July  9,  1859; 
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8.  F.  BuUHin,  Oct  13, 1868;  June  3, 1859;  Ang.  29,  1881;  Colusa  Sun,  Feb.  26, 
1876.  The  county  had  in  1880  a  population  of  4,400,  with  472  famu,  valued 
at  $1,242,000,  which  also  represents  nearly  the  entire  aasessment.  The  pro- 
duce was  estimated  at  $398,000,  and  the  live-stock  at  $568,000.  This  was 
mainly  a  stock-raising  region,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  farming  which 
found  a  market  in  the  mining  districts  eastward.  Alturas,  originally  Borris' 
Bridge,  dominated  as  county  seat  the  villages  on  Pit  River.  Applegate  held 
a  diminutive  sceptre  in  the  north-west^  and  Fort  Bidwell  rose  at  the  head  of 
the  productive  Surprise  Valley,  commemorative  of  the  harassing  raids  and 
warfare  which  so  long  retarded  progress  throughout  the  north.  The  Modoc 
¥rar  of  1873  was  the  last  serious  outbreak,  and  the  rapid  improvement  follow- 
ing upon  its  conclusion  was  especially  marked  in  these  two  counties.  For 
full  account  of  the  Modoc  war,  see  HisL  Ortgon^  and  Inter  Pocuta,  this  series. 
Pit  River  was  so  named  from  the  trapping  pits  of  the  Indians. 

The  southern  part  of  Shasta  was  in  1856  segregated  for  the  formation  of 
Tehama  county.  Although  occupied  by  several  settlers  before  1848,  the 
district  received  for  some  time  little  addition  to  its  occupants,  owing  to  the 
strange  lack  of  gold,  although  bordered  on  three  sides  by  productive  mining 
districts.  It  became  evident^  however,  that  traffic  must  pass  this  way  for 
the  mines  east  and  northward,  and  in  1849  three  towns  were  founded,  two 
on  Deer  Creek,  which  survived  only  on  paper,  Danville  and  Benton.  CaL 
Courier,  Oct.  16,  1850,  Alia  Cal,  Dec.  15,  1849,  and  founded  by  Sill  and  Las- 
sen respectively.  At  Lassen's  an  election  was  held  in  1850  of  alcaldes  for 
the  northern  district.  AUa  CaL,  Dec.  15,  1849;  Salinas  Index,  Dec.  3,  1872. 
Thus  Tehama  received  a  decided  impulse  as  the  proclaimed  liead  of  naviga- 
tion. It  l>ecame  a  lively  stage  town,  and  a  fine  farming  district  sustained  it 
until  the  railroad  came.  Its  prosperity  was  for  a  time  checked  by  the  asi^nt 
of  a  steamboat  to  Red  Bluff,  wliich  l)egan  to  riae  in  1850.  The  Jack  Hays 
steamboat  came  in  May  1850  within  6  miles  of  Red  Bluff,  Placer  Times, 
May  22,  1850,  where  Trinidad  City  was  consequently  laid  out,  though  failing 
to  rise.  Red  Bluff  was  first  laid  out  by  8.  Woods  .and  named  Leodocia,  it  is 
said.  The  first  settler  was  W.  Myers,  in  Sept.  1850.  Hieit.  Tehama^  18-19, 
says  J.  Myers  erected  a  hotel  here  later  in  1849,  but  tliis  conflicts  with  the 
legal  testimony,  as  recorded  in  the  Ped  Bluff  iVtHcrver,  Jan.  13,  18Gti,  etc.; 
Id.,  People's  Caune,  Nov.  23,  1878.  W.  Ide,  who  owned  a  ferry  some  distance 
al)Ove,  Myers,  Reed,  and  Red  Bluff  Ijand  Corp.,  all  made  surveys  in  1852-3. 
There  were  tlieu  two  taverns  and  two  smithies,  and  in  June  1853  al)out  100 
inhabitants;  yet  the  mam  site  was  shifted  somewhat.  In  1854  it  claimed 
about  1,000  inhabitants,  and  in  IB.")?  a  journal.  Improvement  was  steadily 
promote<l  by  unfolding  agricultural  and  lumber  interests,  by  the  Sierra 
Flume  Co.,  and  by  the  railroad  wliich  reached  here  in  1872.  Incorporation 
act  in  CaL  Statutes,  1875-C,  637.  The  census  of  1880  accords  a  population  of 
2,103.  Sac  Union,  July  12,  1855;  May  6,  Sept.  1,  1856;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  May 
6,  1856,  etc  It  had  few  rival  towns  within  the  county  to  cora[)cte  in  trade. 
There  were  villages  like  Grove  City,  Arcade,  Paskcnta,  and  Gleason,  and  rail- 
road stations  like  Sesma,  detracting  rather  from  Tehama  in  the  south.  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  striking  natural  feature.  BancrofCs  Journey,  MS,,  18. 
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With  a  large  fanning  ooantry  around,  with  wool  and  lumber  interests,  and 
as  a  railroad  station  and  county  seat^  Red  Bluff  became  the  leading  town  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  valley.  Agriculture  did  not  properly  start  up  till 
1S52,  but  it  advanced  with  rapid  strides  in  later  years,  and  became  the  great 
industry  of  the  county,  with  notable  branches  in  viniculture  and  stock-raising. 
Sheep  were  largely  raised.  Gerke's  vineyard  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Cal. 
Among  early  farmers,  in  1852,  were  Nat.  Merrill  and  A.  Eastman  on  the  Moon 
rancho,  Wilson  and  Kendrick  on  Thomes*  Creek,  A.  Winemiller  on  Elder  Creek. 
Several  flour-mills  rose  in  1854,  on  Mill  and  Antelope  creeks,  and  at  Red 
Bluff.  Payne's  saw-mill  on  Mill  Creek  claimed  to  be  the  earliest  here.  The 
population  of  3,587  in  1870  increased  by  1880  to  9,900,  with  property  assessed 
at  $4,200,000.  Cal  Statutes,  1856,  p.  257;  1857,  p.  410;  1863,  p.  4d2;  ITtsL 
Tehama  Co.,  passim;  Twttina  Stat,,  MS.,  3;  8,  F.  Bullethh  May  20,  1872; 
Sac.  Union,  Sept.  1,  Nov.  24,  1856;  Jan.  9,  1857;  March  20,  Dec.  14,  1858; 
Alta  Cal,  Nov.  17,  1857;  Oct.  29,  1858;  S,  F.  Call,  Nov.  30,  1870;  Red  Bbif 
People's  Cause,  Sept.  28,  1878,  etc 

The  western  side  of  Sacramento  Valley,  below  Tehama,  early  recom- 
mended its  agricultural  beauties  to  the  ever-moving  current  of  miners,  lying 
as  it  did  so  close  to  their  path.  Tired  of  tramping,  stragglers  dropped  behind 
in  fast-growing  numbers  to  swell  the  list  of  settlers  who  during  the  forties 
had  paved  the  way,  and  its  prospects  were  by  1850  deemed  sufficiently  prom- 
ising to  form  the  section  into  the  three  counties  of  Colusa,  Yolo,  and  Solano. 
According  to  the  census  of  1850,  Yolo  had  a  population  of  1,086,  due  greatly 
to  the  proximity  of  Sac.,  which  Solano,  as  farther  from  the  mines,  claimed 
580;  Colusa  only  115.  By  1852  the  three  had  increased  to  1,307,  2,835,  and 
620,  respectively.  Dr  Semple,  who  was  still  struggling  to  create  a  metropo- 
lis at  Benicia,  saw  in  the  Feather  and  Yuba  river  mines  an  opening  for  a 
great  entrepot  at  what  he  considered  the  head  of  navigation,  the  result  being 
the  founding  in  1850  of  Colusa,  which  after  a  successful  struggle  with  the 
usurping  Monroeville  for  the  county  seat,  began  three  years  later  to  advanoe 
to  the  leading  position,  sustained  by  a  rich  district  and  by  way-traffic.  The 
railroad  has  passed  her  by,  however,  and  given  a  share  of  trade  to  several 
villages,  as  Arbuckle,  Williams,  Willows,  and  Orland.  C.  D.  Semple  at  his 
brother's  advice  bought  the  site,  though  at  first  locating  the  town  on  the 
wrong  spot,  7  miles  farther  up  the  river.  It  was  the  site  for  the  Colusf  rancha- 
rfas.  Heepe  and  Hale  built  the  first  house,  a  hotel.  Dr  Semple  sent  up  a 
steamboat,  constructed  at  Bonicia,  but  it  proved  a  failure.  Cal  Courier,  Sept. 
13,  1850;  Colusa  Sun,  Nov.  3,  17,  24,  1866;  Jan.  3,  Dec.  5,  1874.  Green,  the 
editor,  and  Hicks  were  among  the  first  occupants.  The  town  languished, 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  sheriff.  Larkins  Doc.,  viL  384.  But  Monroeville 
being  defeated  in  its  usurpation  of  the  county  seat,  which  was  decided  for 
Colusa  by  vote  in  1853,  the  latter  began  to  advance,  though  checked  by  a 
severe  fire  in  1856,  and  by  a  diiiputed  title  to  the  site.  The  place  became  in 
time  the  head  of  a  large  navigation,  obtained  a  journal  in  1862,  was  incor- 
porated, Cal.  Statutes,  1869-70,  309,  1875-6,  669,  and  had  in  1884  a  popula- 
tion of  1,700.  Alta  Cal,  May  18,  1852;  S,  F.  Herald,  Apr.   14,  1852;  8a4i. 

Union,  May  20,  Sept.  6,  1856;  Hi^it,  Colusa  Co.,  66  et  seq.    Monroe  seized  for 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vol,  VI.    82 
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thQ  oonntj  seat  in  1350,  and  retained  it  deapito  jtididol  iena- 
i™av..i.«  thoTota  of  1853.  Colwa  Ann«al.  1878,  66-7.  79-80;  Cal  Cotnu, 
IS52,  p.  16;  yort/am  EaUrprue,  Nov.  26,  1870;  Oil.  Agiie.  Sot.,  Trmaac. 
1874,  371-5.  Princeton  and  Jacinto  &re  among  the  river  ahipping  stations. 
Collego  City  is  ao  named  after  Piercc'i  Christian  college  The  cenana  of  18S0 
ahowa  1,073  fancH  oovering  753,600  ocrea,  valaed  at  916,440.000,  >-i<-iaiiig 
$5,027,000  in  produce,  and  with  (1,411,000  in  live-atock:  popalation  13,120. 
In  1852  there  were  I,90O  acres  under  oultivation,  producing  36.000  boBbrle 
of  grain.  A  beginning  in  farming  must  have  been  mule  bcfon'  1848.  although 
■took -raising  woa  then  the  aim.  The  Grand  Island  mill  was  built  in  1852  as 
a.  oombined  saw  and  grist  mill.  Hint.  Coliim  Co.,  17S  etc  The  oounty  had 
valuable  copper  deposit*.  Colata  Sua,  Jan.  5,  1867;  Jan.  3,  1874;  Colma  Co. 
Anntial,  1878,  4-13,  63.  etc.;  CaL  Agne.  Soc,  Trang..  1874,  369-77j  CaL 
Jour.  Sfn..  1852,  748;  Id.,  Am.,  1853,  698;  S.  f.  B»iUl,«,  Nov.  23,  1S5T; 
Nov.  10,  1868;  ChnM.,  Nov.  6-1,  21,  1876;  Jan.  26,  1880;  March  19,  1883; 
Sae.  ITaion,  Sept.  26;  Nov.  21,  ISHi  Oot  5,  1868,  Dee.  7,  1872;  Jan.  31, 
May  22,  1873. 

Tolo  profited  by  it»  proximity  to  the  valley  capital,  portly  from  the  ready 
market  found  for  produce,  partly  from  the  additional  iaduoemvnt  for  aettlen 
to  form  tributary  villages,  anch  aa  Waahtngton,  which  rose  opposite  to  Sac 
aa  a  snbarb.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  saggested  by  the  adjacent 
Vernon.  J.  McDowell  built  the  first  hut  in  1847.  He  Uiing  kiUed  in  18*9, 
his  widow  laid  out  the  town  in  Fclj.  1850.  Cliiles,  vho  storted  a  feiry  here 
iii184S,  andaereral  other*  were  then  occnpanti.  It  flgoredaatlieaoiuityieat 
in  1851-7,  and  obtained  aship-yardia  1855.  Early  notices  in  Ak.  TVnmcnpC, 
May  29,  Sept  16,  1850;  CaL  Courier,  July  26,  1850;  P<K.  JlTeiiw,  Aug.  22, 
1850;  S.  F.  Pkayune,  Deo.  4,  1850;  Baver'i  SbJl.,  MS.,  13;  view  in  Sat. 
niiul.,  14;  Wat  Short  Oaz.,  24-33,  122-3.  It  aspired  at  one  time  with  a 
more  elevated  lite  to  rival  Sac.,  but  sank  into  a  petty  ntbarb.  Above, 
facing  the  mouth  of  Feather  River,  Fremont  was  founded  in  Aug  1849 
to  supplant  Vernon  aa  the  head  of  navigation,  but  faded  fast  away.  It  W«« 
occupied  by  Jonaa  Specbt's  tent  store  in  March  1849,  and  surveying  began  Joly 
31at.  Hardy's  tule  hnt  and  Lovelt's  saloon  tent  were  then  the  other  habita- 
tions. It  grew  so  rapidly  that  a  council  was  chosen  on  Oct.  1st,  Plaar  Tima, 
Oct.  6,  I8t9,  and  a  large  number  of  miners  came  down  to  winter  here.  But  a 
ste?.inlK>at  passed  by  this  supposed  head  of  navigation  to  Maryivills,  and  a 
general  cxodua  followed,  which  was  slightly  checked  by  making  Fremont 
the  county  seat.  This  dignity  beinj  lost  in  1851,  the  town  speedily  disap- 
peared like  the  claims  of  its  namesake.  It  has  35  or  40  bnildioga,  taya  Sae. 
Traaxripl,  Apr.  26,  May  29,  1850;  60  houses.  Id.,  Sept  30,  1850.  'A  hard- 
looking  place.'  Cal.  Coarier,  Sept.  13,  1850;  Cofim'a  StaL,  Ma,  6;  Lariit.'$ 
Doc.,va.305;  Woodg' SixUai3!o.,M;  Wal  SJiort  Oaz.,  19-20.  ThenCacbe- 
ville  rose  in  the  interior  to  wrest  the  county  seat  from  both,  to  be  in  its  tam 
vanquished  by  Woodland.  T.  Cochran  settled  in  Cacheville  in  IStS,  and 
built  a  hotel  at  the  creek  crossing;  raiaing  alowly  a  hamlet  known  for  a  while 
as  Hutton's,  which,  from  its  central  position,  was  in  1S67-61  cboMn  tin  aaa^ 
and  boasted  in  1867  the  first  journal  in  the  connly. 
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H.  Wyckoff  opened  a  store  at  Woodland  in  1853,  known  as  Yolo  City. 
In  1859  it  became  a  P.  0.  under  the  name  of  Woodland,  at  the  instance  of 
F.  S.  Freeman,  the  successor  of  Wycko£f.  Railroad  projects  gave  it  impor- 
tance after  1860;  in  1862  it  acquired  the  county  seat,  and  reached  by  1880  a 
population  of  2,257.  Reincorporation  act  in  Cat  Statutes^  1873-4,  551.  The 
fortunes  of  the  county  have,  like  its  capital,  been  the  sport  of  grant  speculators, 
politicians,  and  railroads,  the  latter,  owing  to  the  vast  swamp  borders  of  the 
river  becoming  the  highways  for  traffic,  and  holding  sway  at  a  number  of 
stations  over  this  fertile  farming  district.  Dunnigan  was  settled  in  1852, 
and  laid  out  in  1876;  Black  Station,  Davisville,  Winters,  and  Madison  mark 
the  railway,  the  last  laid  out  in  1877  as  the  terminus  of  a  branch,  absorbing  the 
earlier  Cottonwood  and  Buckeye.  Langville,  founded  in  1857  as  Munchville, 
is  the  centre  for  Capay  Valley.  Knight's  Tending,  first  called  Baltimore,  dates 
from  1849  as  a  ferry  station;  laid  out  in  1853,  aspiring  in  vain  for  the  county 
seat.  The  first  grain  crop  is  ascribed  to  W.  Gordon  in  1845.  With  1850 
farming  began  to  grow;  the  farms  then  being  valued  at  $47,000,  with  $6,500 
worth  of  implements,  and  7,000  head  of  stock.  The  crop  in  1852  embraced 
134,000  bushels  of  grain.  By  1880  there  were  929  farms  of  332,700  acres, 
valued  at  $10,937,000,  yielding  $2,761,000  produce,  and  with  $1,014,000  in 
live-stock,  among  a  population  of  11,772.  Yoh  Mail,  Jan.  2,  23,  1879,  etc. 
West  Shore  Oca.,  17,  etc.;  HiaL  Yolo  Co,,  passim;  Sac  Union,  Apr.  11,  1855 
June  28,  Oct  13,  28,  1856;  Oct  13,  1857;  Sept  23,  1858;  Nov.  6,  1872 
June  14,  28,  July  12,  1873;  Feb.  28,  Nov.  28,  1874;  8.  F.  Coil,  Bulletin, 
Chran.;  CaL  Jour.  Asa.,  1862,  257. 

With  greater  independence  and  aspirations,  Solano  continued  in  a  measure 
to  strive  for  the  metropolitan  honors  to  which  it  seemed  entitled  by  a  position 
at  the  head  of  bay  navigation,  and  at  the  outlet  of  the  great  valley.  Benicia, 
as  the  first  point  to  rise  in  opposition  to  S.  F.,  might  have  gained  the  vantage 
but  for  the  sudden  transformations  of  1849.  The  early  prospects  sufficed  to 
start  a  crop  of  town  projects  farther  up  the  bay  and  its  tributaries,  as  shown 
in  the  opening  chapter,  embracing  in  this  county  Montezuma  and  Halo-Che- 
muck,  while  westward  was  founded  Vallejo,  which,  though  failing  to  retain 
the  state  capital,  became  quite  a  town.  It  made  a  vain  effort  for  the  county 
seat,  which,  after  being  secured  by  Benicia,  was  in  1858  transferred  to  the 
more  central  Fairfield,  founded  for  the  purpose  by  R.  H.  Waterman,  who 
named  it  after  his  birthplace  in  Connecticut,  and  gave  ample  lands  for  public 
buildings.  J.  R  Lemon  erected  the  first  house.  The  plat  was  filed  in  May 
1859.  It  stands  in  close  proximity  to  Suisun,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its 
trading  quarter  and  more  important  half,  and  the  chief  shipping  point  of  the 
county.  Suisun  was  incorporated  in  1868,  has  several  mills  and  warehouses, 
and  in  1880  a  population  of  550.  To  C.  V.  Gillespie,  Vig.  Com.,  MS.,  5,  is 
ascribed  ownership  of  land  here  about  1850;  to  Jos.  Wing  the  first  house  on 
the  spot;  and  to  J.  W.  Owens  and  A.  W.  Hall  the  first  store.  Buffum*8  Six  Mo., 
31;  Sac  Union,  Nov.  3,  1856;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Oct  28,  1856.  The  name 
comes  from  the  tribe  once  roaming  here.  Suisun  Bepub.,  Feb.  1,  1877;  Solano 
Bepub.,  Oct  28,  1875.  The  favorable  hydrographio  features  of  the  county 
afford  prominence  to  a  number  of  minor  landings,  as  Bridgeport,  which  ab- 
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"A  the  early  Conlelia  of  1853;  Denvertoa,  the  original  Nurac's  LuiiliBg; 

umlle,  laid  out  Iiy  C.  J.  CdIUdu,  uiil  called  a,  while  Newport.     A  twin- 

project,  aooonliug  to  S.  F.  Builelm,  May  II,  1867-     Near  tho  lite  of 

iria,  alan  colled  Sacramento  Brazoria,  and  Halo-Chemuck.  which  Bidwell 

fl(>[j[«  sought  in  Tuin  to  {oimd  prior  to  the  gold  excitement,  Calf/brniui, 

rch  S2,  Apr.  5,  IMS,  Rio  Viita  woa  laid  out  hy  N.  H.  Davie  in  I85T,  anJ 

n  1862  to  higher  groand.      Main  Prairie,  on  Cache  Sloagb,  reaclief 

centre  of  Uie  county,  liut  has  l>een  orunhadowed  by  the  railroad, 

-■«•}.  statioiu  as  Dixon,  which  aI»or1}»l  SiU'eyville  dating  from  1852. 

o  are  Hlmira  and  VacnTille,  the  ktter  laid  out  in  ISGl,  and  named 

liuca.  or  VacA,  who  settled  liere  early  in  the  forties. 

in  1350  the  CamiB  of  the  county  wore  valued  at  (130,000,  with  otpt  1. 000 

ul  of  stock;  by  1S52  the  acreage  hail  increased  to  5,950.  covering  5,800 

fi».      lu   1880  the   fartna  numbered   1,016,   valued  at  ^,717,000.   with 

06,000  wortli  of  produce,  and  tWO.OOO  in.live-atock;  population  18,17a 

no  Nepub.,  Oct.  28,  187B;  Alfa  CaL,  Nov.  27,  1856;  Oct,  31,  ISOTj  Ort. 

"Wl;  Jan-  8,   I860;  July  23,  1867i  Sac.    Utiion,  Ang.   1-3,  Nov.   26.  3D. 

Kov.  25,   1857;  Dec.  14.  IS53;  Aug.  23,  Oct.  9,  Dt<c  18,  lS69i  Jul  T, 

Dec.  10,  1872;  Feb.  8,  15,  Feb.  2'2,  1873,  etc.;  also  S.  F.  BhIIhU,  CuO, 

UN.,  etc.;  Suimn  Confirm.,  1-16;  CaL  Slabttei,  1352,  30Si  1SS3,  20;  1861, 

CaL  Jour.  Sm.,  1873-4,  607,  S28,  ap.  no.  44,  73-4.      Carquin  meaiu  >er> 

■ent,   concerning  which  Woodbridge,  JleM.,  Feb.  6,  I860,  gives  a  traditiDii. 

S«>kia  Tribnne,  Dec.  13,  1S73. 

The  northern  interior  of  California  was  fint  explored  by  trappan  dmiug 

the  earlier  decades  of  this  century,  while  the  coaat  line  had  been  mapped  by 
navigators  of  different  nations  aince  the  sixteenth  century,  as  recorded  by 
names  like  Mendocino,  Trinidad,  and  St  George.  The  eonqnert  by  the 
United  States  called  attention  to  the  resources  indicated  by  them,  and  with 
extension  of  Battlements  above  the  bay  of  S.  ¥,  came  the  project  for  a 
commercial  metropolis  on  the  upper  coaat,  probably  at  Trinidad,  as  the  only 
harbor  marked  on  the  chart.  A  meeting  was  heM  at  3.  F.  on  March  27, 1848, 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  exploration  of  that  bay.  Ca^/'omian,  March  29, 
1948.  See  Hist.  CaL,  i.  242,  and  Iliet.  A'orttioert  Coast,  L-ii,,  this  aeries,  for 
early  explorations.  The  all-absorbing  gold  excitement  intervened,  bnt  whcD 
Reading  penetrated  to  the  headwaters  of  Trinity  River  and  foand  wealth, 
which  in  1849  induced  several  other  parties  to  Cross  the  Coast  Range,  the 
agitation  revived  for  an  entrep6t  through  which  paasengen  and  auppliei 
might  be  passed  into  this  region  by  a  nearer  and  easier  sea  nnite.  Trinity 
River  was  so  called  by  Reading,  in  the  belief  that  it  emptied  into  the  Trini- 
dad bay  marked  by  Spanish  explorers,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  near  bj. 
Indeed,  the  river  place<l  here  by  the  same  old  navigators  might  be  this.  See 
this  report  and  allusion  to  the  trip  in  Plaerr  Tima,  Aug.-Sept.  1849,  and  also 
the  chapter  on  mines.  Doubts  have  1>ecn  expreaaed  that  Reading  made  thii 
journey  in  1848;  at  all  oventa,  this  became  the  objective  point  for  minen, 
traders,  and  town  speculators.  Two  parties  started  in  Nov.  1649  from  the 
Trinity  headwaters  to  find  the  month  of  the  river,  one  by  way  of  San  Pran- 
cisco  and  the  sea,  which  sailed  from  S.  F.  in  the  Camto,  on  Deo,  9th,  bnt  came 
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Wk  withont  nem,  and  another  by  land  wettwwd,  under  JiMiah  Oregg. 
AlMiDt  40  niinen  who  Ueked  supplies  for  the  winter  enliated,  but  oaly  8 
Btajl^d,  including  D.  A.  Buck  and  L.  K.  Wood,  the  latter  recording  the  trip 
in  natea  rev'aei  by  W.  Van  Dyke  in  165G,  and  publiahed  by  him  ai  editor  of 
J/ai,Uol>U  Timet  of  that  year,  and  Feb.  7-14,  1863.  Wood  than  reaided  in 
Humboldt,  where  ha  had  served  some  temu  aa  county  clerk.  Teatimony  in 
A\  F.  BuUfti^  Feb.  28-March  1872;  La  Moth,  SuU.,  MS.,  2-11,  and  Van 
Dyke  subsequentiy  wrote  detailed  accounts  for  me,  Stat.,  MS.,  20.  The 
report  was  reproduced  in  the  EureLn  Wrtt  Coast  Sujnal,  March  20-7,  IS72,  in 
Oorrland.  i.  144,  and  Htmbollt  Co.  HM.,  S3  et  seq.  See  also  Cronue'i  Col, 
197.     Starting  on  Not.  6,  1849,  from  Rich  Bar,  they  croued  the  south  fork 
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at  its  Junction  vith  the  main  Trinity,  and  by  Indian  advice  itruck  westward 
over  the  ridge,  reaching  the  coast  after  much  trouble  at  Little  River,  whence 
oil  Dec.  7th  they  gained  Trinidad  Heml,  called  by  them  (Jregg's  Point,  as  per 
iMscriptiou  left  there.  Turning  aouthward  they  named  Mnd  Kivcr,  in  coni- 
Diemiiratian  of  the  leailer'a  temper,  and  coming  upon  Humboldt  Bay  on  Dec. 
20,  1W9,  they  called  It  Trinity.  Tliii  was  not  the  firat  ditcovery  of  the  bay, 
however,  for  a  Russian  chart  of  1848.  Kiaod  on  information  by  the  Itusaian- 
American  Co.,  points  it  out  as  entered  by  a  U.  S.  fur-trading  vessel  iu  1806. 
The  Indian  name  was  Qual-a-waloo.  Dandmn's  Directory  Pae.,  73.     Buck, 
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imiuently  founded  Bucksport,  wm  the  firal  to  observe  it  on  tie  prei- 
„  occasion.  They  camped  ou  the  site  of  Arcsto,  aod  celebrated  Clinatnud 
L  elk  meat,  after  irliich  Elk  River  waa  notned.  £el  River  wa>  so  called 
Ilk  the  food  here  eiijoyeil,  and  Van  Duzoa  Fork  after  one  of  tLe  ptutj. 
>  party  now  disBontud  and  separated,  Gregg  with  three  otben,  after  vainly 
ijmptiug  to  follow  the  ooaat,  drifting  into  Sacraniouto  Valley,  Oregg  pariih- 
;  from  BxjKisure  anil  starvatioii.  The  others,  following  Eel  River  and  then 
riing  soutli-eaat,  reached  Souoma  on  Feb.  17,  1850,  Woods  being  mutilatixl 

Tbe  explorerH  by  aea,  after  annoauciiig  the  discovery  at  S.  F.,  returned  by 
and  with  a  party  of  3i),  and  ta  the  mid.Ile  of  AprQ  1850  laid  the  foundation 
VirtliotownaofBuckaport  and  Union,  or  Areata.  Buck  waa  afterward  drowned 
off  the  Calnmbla  bar  in  the  Ora.  W<irrm.  S.  F.  BullMin,  toe  ciL  KeptH^cf 
agon  party  in  HuwLoldt  Tima,  i.  14,  Dec  2,  ISM.  Id.,  Apr.  15,  18T6, 
:fera  this  location  till  IS5I,  but  Woods  is  positive.  Union,  founded  on  Apr. 
x-iit,  was  regorilud  by  moat  as  the  only  good  site.  Others  ha«t«Ded  to  gain 
the  bay  by  sea,  and  dnring  the  spring  a  fleet  act  out,  headed  by  the  Cnmni 
and  Xnum  VinjiiMi.  The  latter  was  the  first  to  enter  both  Trinidad  and 
Humboldt  baya  sarly  in  ApriL  The  Cameo  failed  to  observe  the  latter,  but 
[gained  TriniUad  Head  and  landed  the  explorers,  who,  penetrating  up  the 
'Clamatli,  met  in  doe  time  miners  desoending  the  Trinity,  and  so  cleared  up 
be  mystery  of  Ha  course.  Highly  elated,  they  founded  Klamath  City  en 
he  south  bank  of  this  river,  but  its  shifting  sand  bar  proved  ioaurmonntabie 
_Dr  vaaiels,  and  the  city  died.  The  Laura  ViTgiavt,  under  D.  Ottinger  of  tbo 
U.  S.  rciviuue  service,  on  furlouyh,  after  anchoring  at  Trinidad  lat»'r  in 
March  entered  HumboIdtBayon  April  9th,  and  assaming  it  to  be hia  discovery, 
he  applied  this  name  and  founded  the  town  of  Humboldt.  LanuMt't  Slat., 
MS.,  2-1],  by  a  member  of  the  expeditioD;  Ottinger's  report  o[  April  25, 
1850,  to  the  aocretary  of  the  U.  3.  treasury,  republished  in  A'<trih  frtiieptml., 
1870;  sUtemeut  of  E.  Brown,  Ottiuger's  partner,  in  S.  F.  SutlaiA,  Feb.  28, 
etc.,  1S72.  St  Blunt,  U.  S.  N.,  saUed  at  the  same  time  in  the  An^ia,  but 
failed  to  find  the  eutrance.  His  boat  Was  swamped  near  Trinidad,  and  five 
men  drowned,  including  lieuts  Boche  aud  Browning,  U.  S.  N.  J.  M.  Bgrr- 
«on  arrived  early  in  April  at  Eel  River,  and  joined  a  whale-boat  crew  in 
founding  a  town  three  miles  ap,  seeking  afterwards  to  direct  migration  this 
way  by  proclaiming  it  the  main  route  to  the  mines.  Jlumboidi  Tinie»,  Feb.  7, 
]8G3.  Shortly  before,  the  Gen.  Morfjan,  totted  out  by  Sam  Brannan  and  his 
brother,  had  sent  in  boat  crewa  which  named  the  River  Brannan,  and  then 
crossed  the  divide  to  Humboldt  Ray,  which  was  called  Mendocino.  There 
they  proposed  to  found  a  town  and  connect  it  by  a  canal  with  the  river,  after 
failing  to  agree  with  Parker  of  the  Jot  H,  WliUing,  concerning  a  ^laxe  in  the 
town  founded  by  him  at  Triiiidail.  Capt.  Warner  of  the  luihd  laid  out 
Waraersville  Apr.  10th,  adjoining  Parker's.  The  pUot-boat  Brlipie,  Capt 
Tomson,  arrived  at  Bucksport  early  in  May  1850,  with  24  persons;  aud  a 
party  heailed  by  Ryan  on  May  8tii  located  Eureka,  tlie  first  camp  being  made 
on  the  spot  known  ae  Ryan's  Gar<lon.  Teatimony  of  the  survivor  Young  in 
B.  F.  BvUeUn,  May  17,  1878,  Ryan  was  chosen  alcalde.  HttmboUt  Tima, 
Dec.  25,  18C9,  etc.     Yet  Woods,  Van  DyU',  Stat..  MS.,  23.  Wat  Coatt  Sigw^, 
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March  27,  1872,  Jan.  10/1877,  mentionB  that  Ryan  hadlMen  here  with  the  Om. 
Morgan^  and  that  about  this  time  the  Laura  Virginia  crew  was  encamped  on 
this  point.  In  S.  F,  Call,  May  26,  1878,  Brett's  tent  is  placed  as  the  first  hab- 
itation.  Pciynuian,  viL  2.  Among  other  vessels  were  the  California^  which 
hastened  back  on  March  28th  to  announce  the  discovery  of  Trinidad,  as  re- 
corded by  Gregg,  Paragon^  Sierra  Nevada^  Hector,  Paiapaeo,  Oalinda,  and  Mai" 
leroy,  several  of  which  were  stranded  off  Humboldt  and  Trinidad;  Cameo  being 
declared  lost  owing  to  a  somewhat  prolonged  absence.  As  the  news  came  of 
the  different  foundations,  the  press  fairly  teemed  with  glowing  notices  and 
prospectures  by  the  rival  projectors.  Instance,  AUa  Cal,,  Apr.  10,  May  27, 
et  seq.,  1850;  Pac,  News,  id.,  Apr.  26,  May  1^-16,  Aug.  22;  Cal  Courier,  July 
1,  Aug.  5,  1850,  etc     See  also  references  in  preceding  note. 

Tiie  earliest  site  on  this  upper  coast  was  that  of  Trinidad,  selected  during 
the  first  days  of  April  by  Captain  Parker  of  the  James  B,  WhUing,  It  was 
for  a  moment  overshadowed  by  Klamath  City.  Another  river  city  on  the 
Eel,  and  a  project  at  the  south  end  of  Humboldt  Bay,  failed  to  assume  tangible 
form,  notwithstanding  the  glowing  notices  lavished  upon  them,  in  common 
with  the  rest.  Trinidad  acquired  the  lead,  soon  counting  30  buildings,  partly 
from  its  proximity  to  the  Trinity  mines,  which,  moreover,  procured  for  it  the 
seat  of  Trinity  county,  which  in  1850  was  created  to  embrace  all  this  newly 
explored  region  west  of  the  Coast  Range.  It  received  further  impulse  from 
the  (rold  Bluff  excitement  during  the  winter  of  1850-1,  which  drew  a  crowd 
of  adventurers  in  search  of  ready-washed  gold  from  the  ocean  bluffs.  Po/c, 
News,  May  16,  Feb.  26,  1860;  Alta  CaL,  May  27,  1850;  March  5,  Apr.  29, 
June  14,  1851;  Sac  Transcript,  Feb.  28,  1851,  reduces  the  population  to  200, 
but  other  accounts  place  it  much  higher.  CaL  Courier,  Feb.  19,  1851.  But 
with  the  rise  especially  of  Crescent  City,  and  the  transfer  in  1854  of  the  county 
seat  from  Klamath  to  this  rival  and  then  to  Orleans  Bar,  Trinidad  declined. 
Population  80,  says  S,  F.  Bulletin,  Jan.  7,  1856;  AUa  CaL,  Oct.  25,  1855; 
West  Coast  Signal,  Nov.  22,  1871. 

Meanwhile  diggers  had  pushed  their  way  along  the  Trinity  and  northward 
to  Salmon  and  Klamath  rivers,  rendering  this  section  so  important  as  to  call 
iu  ISol  for  the  creation  of  Klamath  county.  The  region  round  Humboldt 
Bay  shared  largely  in  the  traf&c  with  the  Trinity  mines  and  revealed  such 
promising  agricultural  and  timber  resources  that  in  1853  Humboldt  county 
was  formed  out  of  the  western  half  of  Trinity.  Pac,  News,  Aug.  22,  1850, 
alludes  to  garden  culture  round  Union.  In  1854  fully  2,500  acres  were 
declared  in  cultivation,  while  stock-raising,  notably  for  wool  and  dairy  pur- 
poses, fast  assumed  large  proportions,  especially  after  Indian  depredations 
ceased.  Eureka  became  the  centre  of  the  lumber  trade,  which  began  in  1850 
by  the  export  of  spars.  In  Aug.  1850,  according  to  the  HumhoUlt  Times,  the 
Francis  Helen  brought  machinery  for  the  Pioneer  or  Papoose  mill  now  erected 
at  Eureka  by  J.  M.  Eddy  and  M.  White.  Yet  another  statement  declares 
that  the  J.  H,  Wlating  carried  away  the  first  cargo  of  piles  in  the  summer  of 
1851.  Ryan  claims  his  mill  of  Feb.  1852  as  the  first;  he  might  say  the  first 
successful  mill,  for  the  former  of  1850  failed  after  two  years'  existence.  For 
progress,  see  Hist,  Humboldt  Co.,  141-3.  Two  flour-mills  rose  in  1854,  on 
Van  Buzen  Fort  and  at  Eureka.     The  seat  of  Humboldt  county  was  assigned 
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wwn  proaperouefy  sostAiDad  Iiy  the  farming  anil  timber  r< 

M»il  KlTsr.     In  ISM  it  hail  12  or  14  etorcB,  and  jiutty  claimed  tlie  leaiL 

-  'SiiO  the  name  wag  changed  to  Areata,  whioh  soon  figured  tu  aa  iacarpo- 

tflwn,  with  TOO  inhabitants  in  ISSO,  sustained  by  a  large  trade  with  tlie 

y  mioea,  bnt  it  ranked  Kcnud  to  Eureka.  AOa  CaL,  Aug.  21,  1854; 

Builetin,  Jan.  7,  July  26,  185R.     The  success  of  Union  raoKd  the  jeal- 

-'  Knreka  and  Buckeport,  the  latter  claiming  the  moot  oentral  pontiau, 

site,  and  the  harbor,  which,  indeeil,  procured  for  it  the  port  of  estry 

-a  no  unall  advantage,  considering  the  large  lumber  trade  of  Ibe 

the  ]  1  months  ending  May  IS54  there  arrived  in  the  bay  143  vea- 

with  a  tonnage  of  22,000,  bringing  662  paHsengBra.  Cwirf  SiH-Bey.  1851. 

dE;  U.  S.  Gov.  Doe.,  Cong.  34,  Soss.  1,  H.  Miss.  Doc  85.  ii..  Pilot  hiil; 

Jour.  Sen.,  1851,  ISSIi.      In  1853  camo  a  steam  tug.     The  Sra  Oiiiftnu 

fimt  steamer  to  enter,  in  Sept.  1850.    Humboldt  Tunea.  Apr.  15,  18TG,  etc. 

sh.iUow  lur  do£a  not  permit  very  large  Teasels  to  cross.     After  a  long 

iggle  marked  by  lavish  promises  and  stupendoas  voting,  the  legialatoK 

eferred  tbe  dignity  in  ISoG  to  Eureka,  which  tiiereapon  incorporated, 

ited  the  trade  from  Bucksport,  and  advanced  to  the  leading  positioo  in 

most  proepcroua  connty  on   the  northern  coast.     Tlie  popnlation  of 

''Eureka  in  1S80  was  2,G39.  HookCon  and  even  Areata  became  tributary, 
iwing  to  their  shallower  harbors.  During  the  year  ending  Nov.  I,  1877,  3S9 
«ela  entered,  carrying  away  68,700,000  feet  of  lumber,  besides  apara  and 
m  proiluce.  In  the  preceding  year  1,100  vessels  crossed  the  bar.  There 
-ware  then?  saw-mills,  a  foundry,  and  two  breweries.  S.  F.  Cult,  May  21!,  1878j 
S.  F.  Poet,  June  14,  1S77;  CaL  Courier,  Ang.  5,  1850;  Co/.  Slaiults,  1866,  37, 
103-5;  1859.  192-7;  1873-4,  91-^2;  Sae.  Union,  Dec.  2,  1859;  Hamlry'i  Sun,- 
boUlt,  28-35.  The  population  of  the  county,  2,094  in  1800,  increaaed  by  1870 
to  6,140,  and  by  1880,  with  addition  of  a  slice  from  Klamath,  to  15,512,  with 
property  assessed  at  $5,481,000,  whereof  $4, 120,000  in  1,-309  farma,  live-stock, 
and  farm  produce,  each  being  estimated  at  one  million.  CaL  Sbitutti,  1853, 
330;  18G2,  0-7;  1871-2,  1007-8;  Wait  Coast  %n<ii,  June  25,  Oct.  1,  1873; 
Jan.  11,  1878;  Col.  Spirit  Ttma,  Dec,  25,  1877;  Hateley's  Humboldt,  1-12; 
8.  F.  Ilrrald,  Jan.  31,  1832.  Scattered  notices  in  Sac  Union,  Alia  CaL, 
S.  F.  BulUlin,  S.  F.  Call,  Pacijic.  Aug,  6,  1874,  etc.;  HumboUlt  Thna,  Jan. 
11,  1873;  Apr.  15,  1876;  Jan.  27,  Deo.  29,  1877j  May  11,  1878;  Aug.  28, 
1880,  etc.  This,  the  first  newspaper,  was  started  in  1854.  Tlie  Ed  River 
farming  region  gave  rise  to  Rohnerville,  Hydusville,  and  Femdalo;  Petro- 
lia  being  the  growing  centre  of  Mattole,  with  peCrolenm  wells,  Garber- 
ville  occupying  tbe  Eel  south  fork.  Two  military  posts  iu  the  interior  point 
to  the  retarding  inflncnco  of  untrustworthy  Indians  in  early  years. 

Tbe  opening  of  mines  along  the  lower  Klamath  and  Smith  river,  and  th« 
nnapproachability  of  Klamath  City,  led  to  the  foundation  in  1853  of  Crescent 
City,  a  name  considered  in  Pac,  Kfie',  May  2,  1850,  and  due  to  the  crescent 
form  of  the  bay.  The  Para'jon  met  with  disjister  here  in  1850,  and  appLed 
its  name  to  the  bight  for  a  time.  The  increase  of  prosiiectors  in  this  vicinity, 
and  the  faUure  of  Klamath  City,  which  bad  thriven  for  nearly  a  year,  Pae. 
Ntaa,  Nov.  1,  1850,  Jan.  3,   1851,  Sac.   Tninacript,  Nov.   14,   1850,  opened 
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bad  its  beginning  bere  in  1849-60,  wben  potatoes  were  first  planted  by  the 
Hoilges  brothers,  on  Greenwood  Creek,  near  Coloma.  Grain  and  general 
farming  engaged  the  attention,  in  1851,  of  many  about  in  Garden  and  Green- 
wood valleys,  and  aronnd  CentreviUe.  By  1 855  about  8,000  acres  lay  enclosed, 
nearly  half  being  unden  cultivation;  there  were  3,000  fruit-trees,  and  as  many 
vines,  3,000  head  of  cattle,  half  as  many  swine,  and  some  1,300  horses  and 
mules.  Forty  saw  and  one  flour  mill  had  been  erected,  and  5  tanneries,  3 
breweries,  15  toll-bridges,  all  attended  by  numerous  teams  for  traffic.  Scott 
had  a  shingle  machine  in  1847  at  Shingle  Springs.  Several  stage  lines  were 
running  since  1849. 

The  adjoining  county  of  Placer,  created  in  1851,  chiefly  out  of  Tuba,  had 
a  section  of  purely  agricultural  land,  which  was  occupied  shortly  before  the 
conquest  by  settlers  who  raised  wheat  and  planted  fruit  before  the  gold  ex- 
citement came  to  interrupt  them.  For  list  of  early  settlers  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  central  and  northern  California,  I  refer  to  the  opening  chapter  of 
this  volume,  and  to  the  preceding  volumes,  for  general  progress  of  settlement 
before  1848.  It  is  said  that  a  crop  of  wheat  was  put  in  on  Bear  River  by 
Johnson  and  Sicard  in  1845,  and  that  Chanon  helped  Sicard  to  plant  fruit-trees 
the  following  season.  Peaches,  almonds,  and  vines  from  San  Jos^  followed 
in  1848,  and  later  oranges.  The  peaches  brought  high  prices  at  the  gold-fields. 
Mendenhall  planted  Oregon  fruit  at  Ulinoistown  in  1850.  Higi.  Placer  Co., 
239-40.  After  1849  several  imitators  appeared,  and  in  1852,  679  acres  were 
under  cultivation,  yielding  $20,000  in  produce,  chiefly  barley;  there  were 
3,500  head  of  stock;  one  third  consisted  of  hogs.  Yet  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  population,  10,784  persons,  was  then  engaged  in  farming,  and  of  $2,000,- 
000  invested  capital  over  two  thirds  was  in  mining  and  one  seventh  in  trade. 
Of  the  population,  6,602  were  white  males,  343  females,  3,019  Cliincse,  730 
Indians,  the  rest  foreigners.     See  Cal.  Ctnxtis,  1852,  30-1. 

By  1855  there  were  143  improved  ranchos,  after  which  a  rapid  increase 
set  in.  Good  markets  were  found  among  the  numerous  mining  camps  along 
the  American  forks  and  intervening  divides,  among  which  Auburn  rose  to 
the  county  seat  and  sustained  itself  as  leading  town.  It  occupied  a  beautiful 
spot,  and  later  it  became  a  health  resort.  Mines  were  opened  there  in  1848, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  best  sustained  of  the  placers.  Population,  Oct.  1850, 
1,500.  S.  F.  Picayune,  Oct.  21,  1850.  Was  county  seat  of  Sutter  before  1851. 
Suflfered  severely  from  fire  in  1855,  Sac.  Utuon,  Juno  6,  9,  Aug.  4-6,  1855,  and 
in  1859  and  1863.  Placer  Co.  Direc.,  1861,  7.  Incorporated  in  1860,  and  dis- 
incorporated 7  years  later.  CaL  Statutes,  1860,  427;  1867-8,  655.  Near  by 
Copeland  established  one  of  the  earliest  ranches.  Dutch  Flat  was  the  trading 
centre  of  1849,  and  in  1860  it  polled  the  largest  vote  in  the  county,  over  500. 
Incorporated  in  1863,  disincorporated  three  years  later.  Id.,  1863,  255;  1865- 
6,  10;  Dutch  Flat  Foruin,  March  8,  29,  1877,  Forest  Hill  and  Iowa  Hill  long 
held  the  lead  in  the  eastern  section.  They  sprang  up  like  magic  after  the  gold 
development  of  1853,  Id.,  43,  and  overshadowed  Elizabeth  town  and  Wis- 
consin Hill,  as  Forest  Hill  did  Sarahsville  or  Bath,  assisted  by  its  cement  de- 
posits. Ulinoistown,  first  called  Alder  Grove  or  Upper  Corral,  and  Yankee 
Jim's  were  prominent  in  early  days,  owing  to  their  rich  diggings.  Tlie  latter 
was  named  after  Jim  Goodland,  says  Bailouts  Advent.,  MS.,  22,  though  the 
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Placer  Directory,  1861,  12-13,  gives  the  honor  to  the  Sydneyite  Jim  Robinson* 
who  was  hanged  for  horse-stealing  in  1852.  The  place  suffered  severely  from 
lire  in  1852,  AUa  CaL,  June  16,  1852,  yet  quickly  rivalled  again  in  ciae  any 
town  in  the  county.  Qilbert  brothers  were  among  the  first  settlers.  Ophir 
was  sustained  by  horticulture  and  quartz.  In  1852  this  was  the  largest  place 
in  the  county,  the  vote  being  500.  Gold  Hill,  near  by,  was  of  seoondary 
importance.  See,  further,  under  mining;  Sac  Transcriptf  1850-1;  Placer  Co, 
Directory,  1861,  9,  200,  et  seq.;  Dutch  Flat  Enquirer,  Oct  9,  1862.  Michigan 
Bluffs  and  Todd  Valley  were  long  prominent.  The  railroad  built  up  a  num- 
ber of  stations  between  Cisco  and  Rocklin,  notably  Colfax  and  Lincoln,  the 
former  aided  by  the  narrow-gauge  line  to  Nevada,  and  transferred  from  £1 
Dorado  the  transit  business  with  Washoe,  and  the  emigrant  route  so  long 
striven  for  in  vain  by  Placer.  In  1852  a  road  was  constructed  to  Washoe 
Valley,  from  Yankee  Jim*s,  for  $13,000,  but  failed  to  secure  traffic  Placers 
larger  area  of  tillable  soil  saveil  this  county  from  sharing  in  the  decadence  of 
£1  Dorado,  and  its  foothills  became  celebrated  for  their  salubrity  of  climate 
and  viticulfcural  advantages.  The  population  in  1860  was  13,270,  and  in  1880 
14,200,  the  gains  in  the  west  balancing  the  eastern  losses.  Its  total  assess- 
ment  ranged  then  at  more  than  $5,774,000,  of  which  $1,885,000  covered  the 
value  of  514  farms,  with  $618,000  in  produce  and  $379,000  in  live-stock. 

Sacramento  county,  which  occupied  the  fertile  bottom  below  these  two 
mining  counties,  benefited  by  their  demand  on  traffic  and  productions.  It 
stood  prepared  for  both  as  the  site  of  the  key  to  the  valley,  the  capital,  which 
remained  throughout  the  great  entrepot  and  the  most  promising  manufactur- 
ing place.  Sutter's  efforto  from  1839  in  planting  fields  and  originating  differ- 
ent industries  encouraged  a  number  of  others  to  follow  his  example,  and  to 
establish  ranchos,  at  least  along  the  great  bay  tributaries.  Cat  Cerunut,  1852, 
8,  31-2.  Of  manufactures  Sutter  had  before  1848  established  tanneries, 
flour  and  saw  mills,  the  latter  not  completed.  There  was  a  brick-yanl  as 
early  as  1847  at  Sutterville,  and  a  grist-mill  on  the  Cosumnes.  The  incipient 
industries  at  Sutter's  Fort  and  on  the  Cosumnes,  checked  by  the  gold  dis- 
covery, took  shortly  after  firmer  roots,  and  in  1850  two  flour-mills  opened  at 
or  near  Sacramento,  brick-making  was  resumed  in  1849,  machine-shops 
8tarte<l  the  year  after,  and  in  1851  a  number  of  new  and  rival  branches  fol- 
lowed. 

On  the  American  main  river  lay  three  notable  grants;  on  the  Cosumnes 
Daylor  and  Sheldon  ha<l  half  a  dozen  assistants  and  neighbors;  uid  on  Dry 
Creek  and  tlie  Mokelumiie  were  several  more  settlers,  all  of  them  ready  to 
welcome  those  who  after  1849  prepared  to  retire  from  mining  and  join  in 
agricultural  pursuits  so  favorably  l)egun.  The  county  was  accordingly  cred- 
ited already  in  1850  with  over  2,000  acres  of  improved  land,  live-stock  valued 
at  81 15,000,  and  fully  as  much  more  in  produce,  namely,  improved  acres  2,044, 
with  implements  v:dued  at  $2,2.50;  about  800  horses  and  mules,  7,000  cattle, 
ami  2,000  nlieop  and  swine;  over  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 
$4I,0iH)  worth  of  garden  pnxluco  besi<les  hay.  V.  S.  Census,  18r)0,  976-8.  By 
185*2  the  live-stock  had  incre.ised  to  a  value  of  $300,000,  and  the  agricultural 
products  to  over  $1,000,000;   of   cereals  there  were   over  180,000  bushels. 
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chiefly  barley.  Invested  capital,  $8,000,000.  For  these  products  the  eastern 
border  of  the  county  provided  early  outlets  in  a  number  of  mining  camps; 
several  shipping  points  for  surrounding  farms  rose,  as  Freeport,  built  up  by 
the  Freeport  R.  R.  Co.,  which  proving  a  failure,  reduced  the  town  from  300  or 
400  inhabitants  to  a  mere  handfuL  Then  there  were  Courtland,  Isleton,  where 
later  rose  a  beet-sugar  factory,  and  Walnut  Grove,  the  railroad  reviving 
others,  while  adding  to  their  number,  as  Arcade,  Florine,  Elk  Grove,  and 
ixalt.  Brighton,  the  site  of  Sutter's  mill,  moved  later  toward  the  railroad; 
Norristown,  or  Hoboken,  a  mile  southward,  the  old  site  having  a  clouded 
title,  Bauer  8  Stat.,  MS.,  9-10,  aspired  after  the  Sac.  disasters  of  1852-3  to 
become  its  successor,  but  faded  away  like  a  dream;  FoLsora,  founded  in 
1 855  as  the  terminus  of  the  Sac  Valley  railroad,  became  a  stage  headquarters, 
and  acquired  a  reputation  for  its  granite  quarries  which  promoted  the  estab- 
lishment here  of  a  branch  prison.  Granite  was  the  first  appropriate  name 
entertained,  but  the  influence  prevailed  of  Capt.  Folsom,  who  manipulated 
the  Leidesdorff  grant  covering  this  point.  This  title  had  so  far  prevented 
earlier  attempts,  since  1852,  to  make  available  the  water-power  of  the  place. 
FoUom  Tflefjraph,  March  10,  1866;  March  26,  1870,  etc.  This  journal  in  itself 
illustrates  the  progress  of  the  place.  See  also  Sac  Union,  Jan.  22,  March  13, 
Apr.  4,  9,  Oct.  31,  1856,  etc.;  S.  F,  Bulletin,  Aug.  23,  1856;  AUa.  CaL,  Jan. 
21,  1856. 

The  county  early  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  farming  over  mining  as 
a  wealth-producing  pursuit,  for  within  a  few  years  the  value  of  its  farms 
alone  surpassed  the  combined  total  assessments  of  the  two  adjoining  mining 
counties,  as  did  its  population  in  number.  The  census  of  1880  placed  the 
population  34,390,  with  1,100  farms  valued  at  $12,330,000,  with  $2,488,000  in 
produce,  and  $2,240,000  in  stock;  total  assessment,  $18,416,000.  See  the  sec- 
tion about  Sacramento  city  for  other  information. 

The  rich  bars  of  Yuba  River  filled  the  banks  so  rapidly  with  camps  that 
the  county  of  this  name  had  to  be  further  divided  in  April  1851  to  form 
Nevaila,  of  which  Nevada  City  became  the  seat,  as  the  most  central  of  the 
prominent  mining  towns.  Grass  Valley,  to  the  south,  was  then  only  aljout 
to  open  the  quartz  veins  which  soon  lifted  it  to  the  most  populous  place  in  the 
county,  and  Rough  and  Ready,  which  lay  too  far  westward,  was  already  de- 
clining. This  place  was  founded  in  the  autumn  of  1849  by  the  Rough  and 
Ready  Co.,  so  named  after  Gen.  Taylor,  and  headed  by  Capt.  A.  A.  Townsend. 
The  Randolph  Co.  soon  joined.  In  Jan.  1850  Missionary  J.  Dunleavy 
brought  his  wife  and  opened  a  saloon.  In  Feb.  H.  Q.  Roberts  started  the 
first  regular  store.  By  April  a  populous  town  had  risen,  which  by  Oct.  polled 
nearly  1,000  votes,  and  claimed  the  leading  place  in  the  county.  It  had  3  or 
4  compactly  built  streets,  and  about  4,000  or  6,000  tributary  inhabitants, 
say  the  Sfic  Transcript^  Oct.  14,  1850,  CaL  Courier,  Dec  25,  1850,  an<l  S,  F. 
Pirayitne,  Oct.  21,  1850.  A  vigilance  committee  was  formed  to  govern  the 
town,  insure  its  safety,  and  promote  the  location  here  of  the  county  seat.  The 
drought  of  the  winter  1850-1  proved  a  serious  blow,  and  the  town  was  almost 
deserted,  but  ditches  being  introduce<l,  a  decided  revival  took  place.  A  fire  of 
June  1853  destroyed  twoscore  buihlings,  valued  at  $60,000,  AUa  CaL,  June 
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30,  1853,  and  another  in  1859  reduced  it  to  a  petty  bamlet  Oram  Vattff 
Dirtctffry,  1856,  44-5;  Nevaila  Co.  Hut.,  89-91;  Id,,  Dirtetary,  1867,  860-61. 
Nevada  and  Grass  Valley  are  described  elsewhere,  aad  oampa  are  noted  uider 
mining. 

Little  Fork  rose  to  prominence  in  1852  on  the  strength  d  a  rich  grard  de- 
posit, which  long  sustained  it.  It  was  mined  in  1849,  founded  in  1860,  lisd 
over  600  inhabitants  m  Sept  1852.  Id.,  367-8;  Nev.  Oaz.,  Dec.  18,  1869. 
Burned  in  1878.  North  Bloomfield  throve  on  similar  resouroea  in  1856  and 
revived  in  1867.  This  place  was  opened  in  1851  as  Humbug  City,  after  the 
creek,  hail  400  inhabitants  in  1856,  declined  a  while  after  1867,  had  1,200  in- 
habitants in  1880,  together  with  Malakoff.  The  flourishing  Indian  Oamp  of 
1850  remains  now  as  Washington.  You  Bet  sprang  up  in  1857,  and  absorbed 
several  surrounding  camps,  such  as  Red  Dog  and  Wallonpa.  Its  name  wis 
due  to  the  frequent  and  emphatic  '  you  bet  *  expression  of  a  pioneer  resident. 
WoodJt*  Pioneer,  97.  North  San  Juan  proved  the  stanohest  town  in  the 
north-west  section,  with  a  tributary  population  of  nearly  1,000  in  1880.  Near 
by  lay  Birchville,  Cherokee — with  400  inhabitants  for  a  long  period — French 
Corral,  and  Sweetlond,  which  have  fairly  sustained  themselves,  with  300  or 
400  inhabitants.  At  the  northern  border  is  Moore  Flat,  with  a  popolation 
of  500  in  1880.  Orleans  Flat,  originally  Concord,  surpassed  it  till  1857. 
Eureka  South  revived  in  1866  with  quartz  developments.  In  the  east  is 
Tnickec,  founded  in  1863-4  as  a  railroad  station,  becoming  a  flourishing 
centre  for  lumber  and  ice,  later  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  seat  for  a  new 
comity.  Truckee  River  was  named  after  an  In<iian  with  a  cormpt  French 
apx>ollation.  S.J.  Pioneer,  Oct.  5,  1878;  Heno  Star  Journal,  May  1875;  S.  Raf. 
JleniUl,  May  20,  1875.  Truckee  was  applied  to  the  strange  gait  of  the  Indian, 
writes  a  pioneer  in  Sta  Cna  Thnes,  Aug.  6, 1870.  Called  Cobum  Station,  after 
tlie  proprietor  of  a  saloon.  Rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1868,  the  name  preser%'ed 
in  the  creek  was  applied  t«  it.  Nevada  Scraps,  386-90. 

The  copper  excitement  of  1805-6  raised  a  crop  of  ephemeral  towns,  of 
which  Speucevillo  alone  survived  as  a  little  village.  For  references  to  early 
towns,  see  CaL  Courier,  Oct.  16,  Dec.  25,  1850;  Larldns  Doc,  vii.  174;  yer, 
Co.  Hiitt.,  60  et  seq.;  AUa  CaL,  July  11,  1853;  July  15,  Aug.  21,  1854;  Sac. 
Umm,  lS54etseq.;  GruM  Val.  Directory,  1856,  14,  89,  etseq.;  BaUous  Adren., 
MS.,  20;  Nee.  Co.  Directory,  1807,  390. 

B<»ca  was  built  up  by  a  brewery  company,  and  several  towns  have  been 
revived  to  some  extent  by  ni^uiufactunng  enterprise,  one  source  for  which 
exists  in  tlie  forests.  Saw-mills  were  started  as  early  as  1849-50  near  and  at 
(irass  Valley,  and  by  1852  $129,000  was  invested  in  this  branch  alone  in  the 
county.  Mining  employed  about  $4,500,000,  chiefly  in  quartz  operations. 
Agriculture  flourished  under  tlie  general  prosperity,  and  in  1852  some  1,500 
acres  were  in  cultivation,  yielding  nearly  15,000  bushels  of  grain  and  10,000 
busliels  of  potatoes,  the  most  favored  of  esculents  in  early  days.  The  live- 
stock num1)ered  14,000.  The  fanning  capitiil  was  placed  at  $113,000^  and 
that  employed  in  tra<le  at  $:J70.000.  CaL  Cerutw,  1852,  29-30;  Nev.  Co.  Hist., 
107-70.  Ill  1855  the  cultivate*!  acreage  amounted  to  4,300,  and  the  fruit- 
trees  numbenMl  3,200,  acconling  to  an  official  n»port  which  ap]^>ears  incom- 
pUtc.     The  many  toll  roa.U  and  l>ridges  establishe<l  since  1850  gave  stimu- 
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las  to  trade.  The  aecond  newspaper  in  the  mining  diBtricts  wai  issued  at 
Nevada  in  1851.  A  branch  railroad,  narrow  gauge,  was  begun  in  1875.  See 
Id.,  123  et  seq.  Quarts  and  other  resources  have  helped  to  sustain  the  popu- 
lation at  the  high  figure  of  20,800  according  toUie  census  of  1860,  with  prop- 
erty assessed  at  $6,926,000,  of  which  $818,000  was  represented  by  356  farms, 
with  $271,000  in  produce  and  $188,000  in  live-stock. 

Yuba  county  presented  a  favorable  combination  of  mining,  forest,  and 
farming  tracts,  the  latter  so  attractive  as  to  invite  since  1841  a  number  of 
settlers  along  the  main  Feather,  Yuba,  and  Bear  rivers,  and  Uoncut  Creek. 
T.  Cordua's  rancho,  commanding  the  outlet  of  the  camp-speckled  Yuba,  sug- 
gested the  trade  centre,  which  rose  here  in  1849  under  the  name  of  Marys- 
ville,  as  explained  elsewhere.  For  early  settlers,  see  the  opening  chapter  of 
this  volume.  Good  prospects  led  a  number  of  speculators  to  plant  rival 
towns  to  bid  for  the  trade,  such  as  Yuba  City,  Plumas,  El  Dorado,  Eliza,  and 
Featherton  on  Feather  River,  Kearney  on  Bear  River,  and  Linda  on  the  Yuba, 
besides  Veazie,  Yatestown,  Hamilton,  and  Nicolaus,  most  of  which  places 
faded  away  or  lingered  as  petty  hamlets;  for  Marysville  commanded  the  sit- 
uation, and  despite  her  lateral  position  she  became  seat  of  government,  which 
before  1851  stood  between  Butte  and  £1  Dorado,  Placer  and  Nevada  being 
segregated  in  1851,  and  Sierra  in  1852,  partly  owing  to  the  distance  from 
Marysville.  Plumas  was  founded  by  Sutter  and  Beach  some  15  miles  below, 
and  Featherton  by  Covillaud  the  same  distance  above  Marysville;  but  like 
Kearney  and  £1  Dorado  they  obtained  no  practical  existence.  Placer  Ttme$, 
March  30,  May  3,  1850;  Sac,  Transcript,  Apr.  26,  1850;  Pac  News,  May  27, 
1850;  AUa  CaL,  May  27,  1850.  Eliza,  founded  by  the  Kennebec  Co.,  Id., 
CaL  Courier,  July  11,  1850,  Bauer^  8tai.,  MS.,  5-6,  subsided  gradually,  as  did 
Linda,  named  by  Rose  after  the  pioneer  steamer.  Camp  Far  West  on  Bear 
Kiver  was  a  military  post  abandoned  in  1852.  Fredonia  lay  15  miles  below 
Marysville.  Sac  Transcript,  Apr.  26,  1850.  Among  mining  camps  Park, 
Rose,  and  Foster  bars  stood  prominent,  together  with  the  adjacent  Timbuctoo 
and  Smartsville,  and  Frenchtown  to  the  north,  each  of  which  at  some  time 
claimed  a  population  of  over  1,000,  except  Smartsville,  which  dates  only 
from  1S56,  founded  by  G.  Smart,  and  Frenchtown,  started  by  Vavasseur. 
Origin  of  Timbuctoo,  in  Ma/rysviUe  Appeal,  Jan.  16,  1873.  Brown  Valley 
became  conspicuous  in  1863  for  quartz  resources,  which  failed  to  realize  expec- 
tations, while  Camptonville  sustained  itself  as  the  centre  of  a  rich  gravel 
field.  Brownsville  sprang  up  in  1851  round  a  saw-mill,  and  became  known  as 
an  educational  and  temperance  town,  and  Wheatland  was  laid  out  in  1866  as 
a  railroad  station,  to  become  a  flourishing  shipping  place,  with  a  population 
of  630  by  1880.  References  to  early  settlements  in  Balkm^a  Adven.,  MS., 
25-6;  Yuba  Co.  Hist.,  passim;  also  in  Sutter,  Placer,  and  Nevada  histories, 
and  Placer  Times,  Oct.  27,  1849. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  establishment  of  ranchoe,  live-stock  appears 
alone  to  have  received  attention  previous  to  1850,  when  grain  crops  are  first 
recorded  by  J.  Morriet,  Bryden,  and  Piatt,  the  former  bringing  cattle  in 
1849.  The  census  of  1850  has  no  figures  for  Yuba,  yet  CaL  Census,  1852,  54- 
6,  shows  so  remarkable  an  advance  as  to  be  doubtful  in  this  respect.    The 
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melons  raised  are  placed  at  1,000,000,  the  barley  crop  akme  is  astiiiiaiod  at 
over  312,000  buthels,  and  wheat,  etc.,  add  20,000  Imahels.  See  also  Tdki 
Co.  HisL,  46,  79,  89,  99.  In  1852,  7,000  acres  were  reported  under  coltiTa. 
tion,  while  the  live-stock  numbered  over  10,000  head.  Invested  capital, 
exclusive  of  real  estate,  amounted  to  $4,500,000,  of  which  2,000,000  was  in 
trade,  and  two  per  cent  in  18  saw-mills  and  one  flouring  mill,  the  first  saw- 
mill dating  from  1849,  at  Moore's  on  Bear  River,  which,  in  1854,  was  cfaaoged 
to  a  grist-milL  Id,,  39,  60-71,  places  the  Buckeye  Mill  at  Marysrilleiy  of  1833^ 
as  the  earliest  flour-mill.  A  tannery  and  foundry  are  ascribed  to  this  town 
in  1852.  The  saw-mills  produced  9,000,000  feet  for  the  year.  Marysvills 
had  a  newspaper  in  1850.  Under  the  gradual  change  in  leading  reaooroe^ 
farms  figure  here  at  a  larger  value  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  oountiei^ 
and  to  them  is  mainly  due  that  the  population  has  so  very  nearly  sustained 
itself  at  the  early  number,  declining  only  to  11,280  in  1880,  from  13,670  in 
1860.  The  farms  in  1880  numbered  515,  valued  at  $2,197,000,  with  $824,000 
in  produce,  and  $429,000  in  live-stock;  total  assessment,  $4,293,000. 

Sutter  forms  the  only  purely  agricultural  county  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley.  The  earliest  occupant  was  John  A.  Sutter,  who  here  established 
Hock  Farm  in  1841.  He  was  soon  joined  by  several  settlers,  notably  Nicolans 
Altgeier,  who,  incited  by  the  rush  for  town  sites,  expanded  his  hut  and  ferry- 
landing  into  a  trading  post,  and  half  a  year  later,  with  the  beginning  of  1850^ 
laid  out  Nicolans.     Lot  advertisement  in  Placer  Times,  Feb.  16,  1850.    In 

1851  the  name  was  applied  to  the  township.  SuUer  Co,  HitL,  22  et  seq.  It 
had  2  dozen  houses  in  April,  according  to  Sac.  Tranacripi,  Apr.  26,  Nov.  14, 
1850;  CaL  Courier,  Aug.  7,  Oct.  16,  1850;  Aita  CiU.,  May  27,  1850;  SvUer 
Banner f  Ax)r.  15,  1867.  Tapping  as  it  did  Boar  River,  and  being  accessible 
at  low  Htagcs  of  water  by  steamboats,  it  became  for  a  time  the  county  seat, 
and  managed  to  maintain  a  certain  prominence  as  a  shipping  place.  The 
head  of  navigation  had  at  first  been  limited  to  the  mouth  of  Feather  River, 
and  hero  accordingly  the  town  of  Vernon  was  laid  out  as  early  as  the  spring 
of  1849.  It  gavo  great  promise  and  obtained  for  a  time  the  county  seat;  but 
declined  through  the  overshadowing  influence  of  other  upper  towns.  It  was 
founded  by  I.  Norris,  F.  Bates,  and  K  O.  Crosby.  Some  say  G.  Crosby,  and 
substitute  B.  Simons  for  Norris.  Pac,  News,  Dec.  6,  1849;  Buffwna  Six  Mo., 
153.  Officials  of  1849,  including  Alcalde  Grant,  in  Unbound  Doc,  MS.,  58>9; 
CoUon'a  Three  Years,  416;  Field's  Rem,,  19-20;  Kirkpatnek*»  Jow.,  MS.,  34. 
Fremont,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sacramento,  rivalled  it  for  a  time.  Sac 
Transcript,  Apr.  26,  1850.  In  the  summer  of  1849  Vernon  had  600  or  700  in- 
habitants, but  the  flood  of  1849-50  frightened  them  away,  says  Crosby,  StaL, 
MS.,  27,  one  of  the  founders.  The  steamer  service  which  at  this  time  ex- 
tended to  Marysvillo  gave  the  real  blow.  The  county  seat  was  here  in  1851- 
2.  Yuba  City,  with  similar  pretensions  and  in  anticipation  of  Marywille,  was 
founded  in  August  1849,  by  S.  Brannan,  P.  B.  Reading,  and  H.  Cheever, 
under  a  grant  from  Sutter.  Advertisements  in  Placer  Times,  Aug.  25,  1849, 
Apr.  1850.     But  the  advance  of  Marysvillo  acto<i  against  the  place,  and  in 

1852  it  ha<l  a  population  of  only  120,  with  15  to  20  dwellings,  one  hotel,  and 
about  6  shops.  Arrnstfowjs  Erimr.,  MS.,  10,  by  one  of  first  residents;  AUa 
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Cal,  Jan.  25,  1850,  etc  Poe.  Newa^  Apr.  27,  May  27,  1850,  landa  her  pros- 
pects, which  were  fostered  by  a  ferry;  80  or  90  houses  and  more  preparing, 
says  Sac,  Transcript,  Apr.  26,  1850.  Farther,  in  SuUer  Co.  HisL,  37,  99,  etc. ; 
S<ic.  l/nion,  July  21,  1855,  eto.  Yuba  City  was  opposite  the  mouth  of  Feather 
River,  but  the  superior  site  and  progress  of  Marysville  undermined  the  for- 
mer, and  after  1850  the  place  declined.  In  1856,  however,  it  was  made  the 
county  seat  for  Sutter,  and  began  to  recover,  attaining  finally  a  population  of 
about  600.  It  was  incorporated  in  1878.  Previously  the  county  had  among 
other  seats  Auburn,  which  in  1851  was  surrendered  to  Placer,  and  first  Oro, 
which  proved  a  paper  city.  It  was  founded  in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  by  Ckn. 
Green,  2  miles  above  Nicolaus.  It  attained  only  to  one  house.  CaL  Courier, 
Oct.  16,  1850,  etc.  Two  stations  opened  later  along  the  railroad,  and  Merid- 
ian was  among  the  petty  places  started  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento.  See 
Sutter  Co,  IJUt.,  92-7,  for  settlers  after  1849,  when  town  building  and  traffic 
attracted  a  goodly  number.  For  previous  data^  see  the  opening  chapter 
of  this  voL  The  county  lay  away  from  the  beaten  paths  of  traffic  that  might 
have  raised  larger  towns,  and  with  hardly  any  resources  to  encourage  manu- 
factures. Half  of  the  few  enterprises  started  were  failures,  like  the  brewery 
opened  in  1850  at  Nicolaus,  the  sorghum  and  castor-oil  mills  of  1863-7,  and 
even  Chanom's  grist-mill  on  Bear  River.  The  county  did  not  possess  a 
newspaper  of  its  own  before  1867.  It  was  purely  a  farming  district,  in  which 
grain  was  raised  as  early  as  1845,  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  Feather  River, 
to  supply  Sutter's  Russian  contract.  See  SuUer  Co,  Hist,,  83.  Yet  owing 
to  the  gold  excitement,  the  U,  8.  Census  of  1850,  911-9,  reports  only  200  acres 
improved  land,  yielding  chiefly  potatoes,  but  with  implements  valued  at 
$10,000,  and  farms  at  $100,000;  live-stock,  3,500  head.  In  1852  t)iere  were 
1,400  acres  in  cultivation,  yielding  over  50,000  bushels,  mainly  barley.  Live- 
stock about  7,000  head.  Only  $3,600  are  given  as  invested  in  trade.  CaU 
Census,  1852,  50.  Vines  had  already  been  planted  at  Hock  Farm.  It  depends 
wholly  upon  its  fertile  farms,  placed  by  the  census  of  1880  at  581,  the  value 
l)eing  $5,172,000,  with  $1,526,000  in  produce,  and  $511,000  in  live-stock;  pop- 
ulation 5, 160. 

It  is  an  appropriate  name,  that  of  Sierra,  for  a  county  occupying  as  it  does 
the  summit  of  the  Nevada  range,  with  too  limited  an  extent  of  ^Boil  in  the 
small,  scattereil  valleys,  and  too  severe  a  climate  to  acquire  any  considerable 
prominence  in  agriculture,  or  to  sustain  the  large  influx  of  population 
brought  by  the  early  gold  rushes.  The  CaL  Census,  1852,  44-5,  records  168 
acres  under  cultivation,  yielding  chiefly  vegetables;  live-stock,  400  head; 
capital  invested,  $475,000,  largely  in  mining.  By  1880,  there  were  156  farms, 
valued  at  $453,000,  with  $252,000  in  produce,  and  $140,000  in  stock,  other 
property  being  assessed  at  $1,000,000.  Of  manufactures  little  beyond  saw- 
mills found  encouragement,  the  first  by  Durgan  being  in  1850,  at  Washing- 
tonville.  Crayford  and  Checver  started  another  in  1851,  above  Downieville; 
in  1852  two  were  addetl.  The  population  declined  from  11,390  in  1860  to 
6,620  by  1880.  At  Downieville  was  built  a  foundry  in  1855,  and  two  brew- 
eries in  1854  and  1861.  \Vliile  occupied  by  miners  in  1849,  the  Gold  Lake 
excitement  of  the  following  year  furnished  the  main  influx  which  lifted 
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Sierra  to  a  separate  coanty  in  1852.  The  teat  at  Downieville  waa  foiiiid«i 
in  February  1850,  and  well  luitaiued  by  extensive  mining  resonroes.  Its 
originators  were  W.  H.  Parks,  Mayor  Wm  Downie,  after  whom  it  was  nameclf 
and  who,  after  discovering  gold  at  Yuba  forks,  and  opening  a  rich  region^ 
met  with  reverses  that  changed  only  in  British  Columbia  and  Idaho.  BalUm'$ 
Adven.,  MS.,  22;  Miners'  Meuj,,  i.  8;  Kane,  in  Mi»cd,  SkU,,  MS.,  9.  The  place 
grew  rapidly,  claiming  a  tributary  population  in  April  1850  of  6,000^  which 
is  doubtful,  and  polling  1,132  votes  in  1851,  and  possessing  a  joamal  in  185& 
BarnUnoa  Stai ,  MS.,  2,  7;  Sac,   Tranteripi,  Aug.  30,  1850.     On  Feb.  21, 

1852,  it  was  nearly  levelled  by  fire,  loss  fully  $500,000.  AUa  CaL,  Feb.  24, 
Dec.  29,  1852;  Pl^icer  Times,  Feb.  29,  1852;  8,  F.  Herald,  id.  The  follow- 
ing  winter  brought  destitution  from  interrupted  traffic  Hoffeif  OaL  Jiotu, 
iii.  64.  Another  severe  fire  occurred  in  Jan.  1858;  yet  it  reoofvered  rapidly, 
and  was  incorporated  in  18G3.  Col.  Statutes,  1863,  70-3;  Plunum  Co,  Hisi.,  4(Mh 
65,  483;  Yu/»a  Co,  Hut.,  41;  S.  F.  BuUeUn,  May  26, 1860;  Not.  3,  1879.  The 
census  of  1852  gave  it  a  population  of  810,  which  has  increased  oonaideraUy. 
Howland  Flat,  in  the  north,  retained  some  of  its  old  prosperity,  but  the  adja- 
cent St  Louis,  laid  out  in  1852,  declined  a  few  years  later,  as  did  Forest  City, 
in  the  south,  while  Sierra  City,  which  lingered  in  early  years,  acquired  per- 
manency after  1857.  St  Louis  began  in  1850  as  Sears*  Diggings;  its  vote  wu 
398  in  1856;  burned  in  Sept.  1854,  and  July  1857,  latter  loss  |0OO,OOO.  For- 
est  City  prospereil  between  1852-6  as  Browuville,  EUnkville,  and  finally  in 
1853-4  as  Forest  aty.  S.  F.  BuUetin,  Jan.  3,  1860. 

With  its  largo  expanse  of  rich  valley  land,  Butte  county  attracted  settlers 
as  early  as  1844-5,  and  was  largely  parcelled  out  in  grants,  whose  doubtful 
titles  for  a  time  clouded  progress.  The  rise  of  Marysville  gave  the  incentive 
in  1850  for  founding  liere,  as  the  higher  prospective  head  of  navigation  or 
X)oints  of  distribution,  a  nuni1>er  of  towns,  of  which  several  remained  on  paper, 
and  a  few  others  rone  only  to  bo  hamlets.  Among  the  latter  were  Yatestown 
and  Fredonia,  facing  each  otlier  on  Feather  River;  Veade  below,  and  Troy 
and  Biitto  City,  the  latter  surviving  on  tlie  Sacramento.  The  most  prom- 
ising among  them  was  Hamilton,  wliich  gained  the  county  seat  from  Bidwell 
Bar  in  Sept.  1850,  and  did  fairly  well  for  tlirce  years,  partly  on  the  strength 
of  gold  (Ht||;<»verie8  made  since  1848.  Half  a  dozen  houses,  and  some  shanties, 
saya  Cul.  Courier,  of  Get.  16,  1850;  S.  F.  Picayune,  Dec.  11,  1850.  Its  decline 
is  <leHcril)e<l  in  S.  Jom*  Piower,  Nov.  21,  1877,  the  place  being  finally  reduceil 
to  a  solitary  houHC.  Bidwell  Bar,  which  was  also  mined  in  1848,  fiourished 
in  a  richer  field  until  1855.     It  claimed  a  tributary  population  of  2,000  iu 

1853.  The  population  in  1850  while  county  seat  was  600.  It  was  almost 
totally  burned  m  I854.  AlUi  Col.,  Aug.  3-16,  1854;  ButU  Record,  Oct.  24, 
1874;  DeliimA  Li/e^  255.  It  recovered  iu  part,  on  the  strength  of  being  the 
county  Heat  since  1853.  Presently  became  apparent  the  superior  advantage 
of  the  atljacent  Orovill(>,  whieli  assumed  rank  as  the  leading  mining  town  and 
head  of  navigation.  With  a  vote  of  1,000  in  1856,  and  a  tributary  population 
of  4,0(K),  it  wreuted  from  its  rival  the  county  seat,  and  assumed  the  rank  of 
an  inoorporat<Ml  t4>wn.  Two  yearM  later,  a  disastrous  fire  foUoweil  in  the  wake 
of  diminishing  gold  reHourcen;  but  with  the  extension  hither  of  the  railroad, 
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by  way  of  Marysville,  the  decline  was  checked.  Mined  in  1840,  Oroville  was 
known  in  1850  as  Ophir,  rising  to  prominence  in  1852,  and  in  1855,  to  avoid 
confusion  with  the  Ophir  of  Placer  co.,  the  name  was  changed  to  Oroville. 
Brock,  in  Amutrong^s  Extper.,  MS.,  16;  Pac  MoiMy,  xl  833-4.  The  fire  of 
Jnly  1858  swept  away  the  business  blocks,  loss  nearly  $400,000.  This  pro- 
moted disincorporation  in  1859.  CaL  Statutes,  1857,  77,  291,  etc.  Yet  pro- 
gressive enterprises,  in  bridges,  water-works,  etc.,  continued,  and  the  railroad, 
which  reached  here  in  1864,  was  aided  by  the  town  with  $200,000  in  bonds. 
Details  in  BuUe  Co,  HisL,  23S2-45;  Id.,  IUmL,  17.  Notices  in  Sac.  Union, 
Sept.  26,  Nov.  15,  25,  1855;  Jan.  4,  May  8,  June  9,  Sept.  27,  Oct.  1,  23,  Nov. 
11,  22,  1856;  S.  F.  BuUetin,  Apr.  30,  Oct.  27,  1856;  AUa  CaL,  Sept.  24,  1856. 
Westward  lay  Thompson  Flat,  which  had  500  inhabitants  in  1854,  but  be- 
gan to  decline  in  1846.  The  still  nearer  Long  Bar  was  before  1852  the  lead- 
ing settlement  for  a  time.  Oroville  Becord,  Oct.  21,  1871,  etc.;  Id.,  Mercury, 
Aug.  6,  1880. 

Meanwhile  Bidwell  took  advantage  of  the  turning  flood  to  found  a  town 
in  1860  upon  the  rancho  obtained  by  him  previous  to  the  gold  discovery, 
based  on  growing  agricultural  interests.  The  place  was  called  Chico,  after 
the  creek  on  which  it  was  located.  K  A.  Farwell  had  selected  this  site  in 
1843  for  a  rancho,  which  was  occupied  a  year  later,  while  W.  Dickey  took 
up  the  north  side  of  the  creek  Chico.  Bidwell  obtained  Farwell's  grant  and 
built  a  house  in  1849.  After  this  it  became  a  mail,  stage,  and  voting  station, 
and  farms  sprang  up  around  it.  In  1864  it  had  a  population  of  500,  and  began 
during  the  following  decade  to  mancBUvre  for  the  county  seat,  or  for  the  seat 
of  a  special  county  to  be  called  Alturas.  This  failed;  but  the  construction  of 
the  Oregon  and  Cal.  R.  R.,  which  reached  here  in  1870,  and  long  made  it 
praictically  the  terminus,  gave  so  great  activity  that  the  town  was  in  1872 
incorporated  as  a  city.  Co/,  i^to^u^,  1871-2,  11,248.  Two  flourishing  suburbs 
arose;  gas  was  introduced;  and  several  mills  and  factories  started.  BuUe  Co. 
I/i8t.,  222-32;  Id.,  Ilhist.,  15-16;  Chico  Enterprise,  Oct.  17,  1873;  Dec.  31,  1875, 
etc. ;  Id.,  Becord,  July  15,  1876,  etc.  Agriculture  and  stage  and  railroad  traf- 
fic gave  rise  to  several  villages  and  stations,  such  as  Gridley,  Dayton,  Nelson, 
and  Nord.  Then  tlicre  was  Biggs,  which  became  the  third  town  in  the 
county.  Among  mining  camps,  Cherokee,  to  the  north  of  OroWlle,  became 
the  centre  of  hydraulic  operations,  Magalia  held  sway  beyond  Bangor  in  the 
south,  and  Forbestown  in  the  east.  As  Mountain  View,  or  Dogtown,  Mag- 
nolia was  in  1855  one  of  the  leading  points  in  Butte;  in  1880  it  had  only  200 
inhabitants.  Story  of  its  name  in  Northern  Enterprise,  Feb.  7,  1873.  Forbes- 
town  was  settled  in  Sept.  1850  by  B.  F.  Forbes,  and  became  in  1853  second 
only  to  Bidwell,  claiming  1,000  tributary  population;  300  in  1880.  Account 
in  S.  Jo8^  Pioneer,  Jan.  12,  1878.  Inskip  was  a  lively  place  in  1859,  with  5 
hotels.  Enterprise  revived  with  quartz  mining.  Coal  and  other  resources 
tended  to  advance  the  county,  which  found  good  markets  in  the  mining  re- 
gions of  Idaho  and  Nevada.  ^Vhile  her  own  mines  were  still  extensive  the 
main  reliance  was  agriculture.  In  1852  more  than  2,000  acres  were  in  culti- 
vation, yielding  some  36,000  busheb  of  grain,  and  the  live-stock  exceeded 
9,000  head.  Over  $380,000  were  invested  in  other  branches  than  mining, 
such  as  14  saw-mills.  CaL  Census,  1852^  13-14.     By  1855  the  live-stock  had 
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nearly  treUed,  and  so  the  acreage  in  grain,  while  vines  and  fruits  were  fast 
increasing.  The  census  of  1880  assigns  it  a  population  of  18,720,  with  999 
farms  valued  at  $8,610,000;  produce,  $2,881,000;  live-stock,  $828,000;  total 
assessment,  $10,743,000.  In  live-stock  it  outranked  all  the  oountiss  north 
of  Sac. 

The  headwaters  of  Feather  River,  embraced  by  Flumaa  county,  owed 
their  occupation  chiefly  to  the  Gold  Lake  excitement  of  1850,  which  found 
an  unexpected  realization  at  the  rich  river  -bars.     Among  the  prominent 
camps  were  Onion  Valley,  La  Porte — on  Rabbit  Creek,  by  which  name  it  wu 
first  known — Jamison  City,  and  Quincy,  the  last  so  named  after  the  Illinois 
home  of  H.  J.  3radley,  the  earUest  and  leading  hotel  proprietor  here,  who 
also  secured  the  county  seat  for  it  in  1854,  although  it  had  as  yet  cmly  a  few 
houses.    This  dignity,  together  with  a  superior  site,  enabled  it  to  wrest  cne 
advantage  after  another  from  the  adjoining  Elisabethtown.     It  obtained  a 
journal  in  1855.     A  severe  fire  of  Feb.  28,  1861,  retarded  its  progress,  bat 
only  for  a  time;  it  had  already  secured  the  preeminence  which  remained  with 
it.    Elizabethtown,  or  Betsyburg,  sprang  up  in  1852,  but  began  in  1855  to  de- 
cline under  the  overshadowing  influence  of  Quincy.    Northward  were  Taylor- 
ville  and  Greenville,  the  latter  fostered  by  promising  quarts  interests.    Bot 
while  rich  on  the  surface,  the  extent  of  the  gold  deposits  proved  insuffideut 
to  maintain  more  than  a  limited  number  of  settlements,  and  these  only  of 
minor  rank.  This  applies  also  to  agricultural  interests,  which  were  restricted  to 
a  series  of  small  mountain  valleys,  while  saw-mills  figured  as  the  only  other 
conspicuous  industry.     After  a  season  of  whip-sawing,  the  first  mill  was  built 
at  Rich  Bar  in  1851.     A  grist-mill  was  erected  in  American  Valley  in  1854, 
and  another  in  Indian  Valley  in  1856,  thrashing-machines  and  saw-miUs  being 
by  this  time  in  1)oth.     P.  Lassen  is  credited  with  the  first  vegetables,  in  1851, 
and  grain  was  first  sown  in  1852,  by  Boynton,  whose  StcU,,  MS.,  2-5,  contains 
much  valuable  information  on  early  days.     Copper  and  coal  promise<l  to  a<ld 
to  unfolding  wealth.     For  reviews  of  progress  and  resources,  see  surveyors' 
and  assessors' reports  in  CaL  Jour.  Sen,,  as  1859;  Plunuu  Nationtjl,  Jan.  9, 1868; 
Aug.  3,  1872,  etc  ;  Plumaa  Ot  Heijister.     A.  P.  Chapman  and  Turner  brothen 
figure  among  the  first  actual  settlers  of  Sierra  and  American  valleys,  ,an«l 
J.  K  Gough  of  American  Valley.     A  population  which  in   1860  stood  at 
4,303  ha<l  by  1880  increased  only  to  G,180,  with  assessed  property  valunl 
at  8*2,100,000,  of  which  $973,000  represented  the  value  of  236  farms,  with 
$424,000  in  produce. 

The  limit  of  settlement  prior  to  the  gold  discovery  lay  within  Shasta 
county,  which  for  a  time  embraced  the  region  north  of  Butte  and  Plumas, 
and  P.  B.  Reading  ranked  as  the  farthest  frontierman.  Upon  his  rancho 
was  located,  in  18r)0,  the  county  seat;  but  the  rapid  influx  of  miners,  after  the 
prospecting  parties  of  1849,  called  for  the  formation  of  several  counties,  as 
Tehama,  Sinkiyou,  and  in  due  time  Lassen  and  Modoc,  with  new  seats.  That 
of  the  ciirtiiiled  Shasta  w;is  conferred  upon  the  more  central  town  of  the  same 
name,  which  in  the  mi<l8t  of  the  richest  mining  fiehl  of  this  region,  supple- 
mented  1>y  a  wide  farming  range,  maintained  the  lead  from  1851,  overshadow- 
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ing  Rea(Ung*8  rancho,  which,  close  to  the  south  border,  lapsed  into  a  mere  ham- 
let. Reading  himself  started  in  1 849  The  Spring's  or  Reading  s  Upper  Spring, 
which  soon  after  was  renamed  Shasta.  In  March  1851  it  had  three  hotels,  3 
smithies,  etc.  Sac  Trarmcripi,  March  14,  1851.  It  was  sevejely  ravaged  by 
fires  in  Dec.  1852  and  June  1853,  the  latter  involving  a  loss  of  nearly  $250,000. 
AUa  CaL,  Dec.  15,  1852;  June  17-18, 1853;  S,  F,  Herald,  id.  In  1854  it  had 
1,500  inhab.  Capron*s  CaL,  98-9;  SutUr's  Bern,,  MS.,  72,  132;  Lane*s  Narr,, 
MS.,  101-8;  Reading  Indep.,  Apr.  17,  24,  1879,  etc.;  Shasta  Courier,  March  17, 
Oct.  20,  1877,  etc.  The  census  of  1880  gives  it  a  popul.  of  448.  The  camps 
Briggsville  and  Horsetown  were  eclipsed  by  the  rise  of  the  later  agricultural 
town  of  Cottonwood.  Even  the  name  of  Reading  was  confounded  by  the 
adjacent  Fort  Redding,  the  bulwark  against  Indians,  subsequently  reproduced 
in  the  railroad  station  of  Redding.  An  act  in  CaL  Statutes,  1873-4, 32,  changed 
Redding  to  Reading,  yet  the  maps  retain  the  former  name.  Northward  lie 
only  x>6tty  villages,  way-stations  for  transmountain  traffic,  farming  centres 
and  mining  camps,  Dogtown  on  the  main  Sacramento  being  one  of  the  most 
northerly  camps  in  Shasta.  MilUille  received  its  name  from  the  first  grist- 
mill  in  this  county,  of  1854-5.  Population  doubled  from  4,170  in  1870,  to 
9,490  in  1880,  although  with  an  assessed  property  of  barely  $2,000,000.  The 
county  is  too  mountainous  to  compete  with  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
main  Sac.,  although  it  excels  in  timber  resources,  so  that  its  544  farms  of 
1880  embraced  79,000  improved  acres,  valued  at  $1,343,000,  with  $423,000 
iu  produce  and  $386,000  in  stock.  CaL  Jour.  Sen.,  1856,  Apr.  14,  22-3,  61,  etc. ; 
CaL  Statutes,  1852,  307;  Or.  Sketches,  MS.^  AUa  Cai,  Oct.  12,  25,  Nov.  8,  1852; 
Aug.  28,  1854;  March  9,  Aug.  5, 13,  Dec.  7, 1856;  Aug.  13, 1857;  March  3,  10, 
Sept.  13,  1859,  etc.;  Sac.  Union,  May  22,  July  17,  Aug.  1,  28,  Sept.  24,  Oct. 
5,  22-3,  1855;  Apr.  9,  22,  May  6,  Sept.  12,  Dec.  10,  1856;  Overland,  xiii.  342- 
50;  Shasta  Courier,  March  17,  1877;  Dec.  7,  1878,  etc.;  Reading  Indep.,  Apr. 
17,  24,  1879;  Shasta  Co.  Circular,  1-34. 

Eastward  Shasta  extends  beyond  the  curving  Sierra  range  into  the  alkali 
anil  sage-brush  plains  of  Lassen.  This  forbidding  feature,  together  with  hos- 
tile  Indians,  operated  against  settlement  in  this  county,  and  the  early  immi- 
grants who  skirted  the  western  end  saw  no  inducements  even  in  Shasta. 
Besides  the  trappers,  Fremont,  Greenwood,  and  other  explorers  may  have 
skirted  Lasscu  county.  Lassen  passed  through  it  in  opening  the  Pit  River 
route  of  1848.  Prospectors  penetrated  this  region  in  1851,  and  assisted  in 
ox>cning  the  Honey  Lake  route,  and  diverting  immigrants  to  the  upper  Sacra- 
mento. The  first  recorded  land  claim  was  taken  in  1853  by  Isaac  Roop,  of 
Nevada  gubernatorial  fame,  who  in  1854  built  a  cabin  where  Susan ville  rose 
later,  bringing  supplies  for  emigrants  and  miners.  Lassen,  Meyerwitz,  and 
Lynch  were  among  the  early  settlers.  Hist.  Plumas,  Lassen,  340-4.  Miners 
drifted  across  from  the  south,  and  undertook  in  1856  to  proclaim  here  a  new 
territory,  Nataqua,  'woman,'  extending  between  long.  117'*-20"  and  lat. 
38  ^^-42^,  on  the  ground  that  Honey  Lake  lay  east  by  the  Sierra,  and  conse- 
quently beyond  the  Cal.  border,  Roop  and  Lassen  were  chosen  recorder  and 
8ur\"eyor,  the  only  officials.  AUa  CaL,  May 20,  1856.  This  embraced  Carson, 
which,  however,  as  the  most  populous  section,  assumed  the  lead  for  forming 
Nevada  Territory,  the  Honey  Lake  settlers  yielding  in  1857,  and  objecting  to 
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th««ibrli<ilFltuiiMtodAimtlwropoiL  Tha  art  iiiiHm  yfida tlwifcy' 
in  1861  embffttoed  HoB0y  lAk%  and  8uniiTiIIebMBae«lieaM*of  UhtMUly'i 
Nnunad  Roop  in  1808;  after  tlw  pronnmal  govamor  Mid  Milm^nuitfj  itf> 
reaentative.  By  thua  attaohing  thamaalTaa  to  Oaiaqn,  Mid  hiwwnif  nwhiiA 
in  Eoop  oonnty  of  Kermda  Tarritocy,  ihaj  roMod  tfao  FlaaMS  offciala  ta 
aaaart  their  claim  to  tlia  control,  and  loqg  diapataa  foUcnrad,  attapdad  Iqr 
bloodahad  in  1868.  The  reaalt  waa  >  anrfiy  whidi  prorad  tlio  diatianl  la  ^fm- 
tain  to  Gbly  and  in  order  to  prarenl  fnrlhar  diaaantioA  it  wmm  onalad  a 
apeoial  ooonty  in  the  foUowing  year.  CfaL  SkOmlM^  1864^  aet  Apr.  1;  JUL» 
1865-6^458;  1871-% 886;  JSnttalTa Oielaib  ii- 1768,  for boondary ohnafaa;  U.B. 
StaMea,  Cong.  48,  Seaa.  2,  487|  Aka  Oal,  Feb.-8-lCay  198^  ato.;  SkL  Phh 
moB,  860  et  acq.  Snaanville  anatained  itaelf  aa  the  aaai  and  leading  tewn,  aa 
it  had  been  for  Roop  ooonty.  It  waa  oalled  Rooptown  for  m  wlula  in  1887. 
Population  of  itatownahip  in  1880,  the  largcat  948;  with  a  Joomal  &oai  186& 
Thii  waa  in  the  rioheat  part  of  Honey  Lake  diatriet^  whidh  focmad  tiiooaly 
eztenaiye  agricnltnral  tract.  Though  amaB,  the  county  ooatainad  a  laiga 
nnmber  of  farma,  largely  devoted  to  atock-raiaing,  with  aefianl  TiDagH^ 
aa  Jameaville  and  Milford,  dating  from  1866-7,  and  Long  Vallay.  WUIa 
placer  mining  nerer  aaaamed  any  proportion,  qmarts  mining  waa  proaaiab^ 
althoagh  later  reatricted  to  Hayden  Hill,  in  the  north-weat^  for  wliieh  BmIni^ 
near  Pit  River,  waa  the  anpply  atation.  The  pqpolatian  grew  from  l,K7ia 
1870  to  3,340  in  1880,  with  property  aaaeaaed  at  11,28^,000^  of  irtdeh  fl,18(- 
000  repreaented  338  farma,  with  81^000  in  produce,  and  fSlS^OOO  in  atoek. 
Laaaen  Co.  Begiaier,  1880,  etc;  Aka  CaL,  Jnne  7,  1856;  Apr.  90^  18B7;  Aac 
Union,  Ang.  25,  1857;  July  27,  Oct  16,  1872;  8.  F.  BuUttin,  Apr.  1886;  OUL 
SjnrU  Times,  Dec  25,  1877;  8.  F.  IHmea,  May  16»  Jnne  12,  1868;  Cfoid  IBU 
Neioa,  Sept.  23,  1880. 

The  northern  regiona  of  Shaata  county  were  entered  by  minera  in  1850  hy 
way  of  Trinity  and  Klamath  rivers,  and  rich  diggings  were  found,  notaUy  in 
Scott's  Valley,  named  after  J.  W.  Scott,  who  located  himaelf  on  Scott  Bw  in 
July  or  Aug.  1850.  Gov.  Lane  of  Oregon  waa  probably  the  firat  regular  proa- 
pector  near  Yreka,  while  Rufns  Johnson's  party,  which  penetrated  from 
Trinity  to  Yreka  Creek  in  Aug.  1850,  following  in  his  tnusk%  had  been  pna- 
pecting  the  eastern  districts  during  July. 

So  large  an  immigration  set  in  that  winter,  from  the  south  aa  well  aa  bom, 
Oregon,  that  the  section  was  in  March  1852  formed  into  n  separate  conn^ 
by  tho  name  of  Siskiyou.  The  seat  was  assigned  to  Yrek%  whoae  exceedingly 
remunerative  flat  deposits,  opened  in  March  1851,  within  a  few  weeks  trans- 
formed the  first  tents  into  an  important  town,  first  known  as  Thompoon  Biy 
Diggings,  then  with  a  slight  change  in  location,  aa  Shasta  Bntte,  and  this 
clashing  with  the  lower  Shasta,  Yroka  was  adopted,  together  with  the  county 
seat,  the  name  being  a  corruption  of  Wyeka,  whiteneaa,  the  Tni^ian  term  for 
the  a^ljacent  snow-crowned  Shasta.  HeanCa  Sbetckea,  MS.,  5;  Treta  l/mkm, 
Juno  5,  1869;  Hayes*  CaL  Notes,  iiL  69;  BeadU^a  WUda,  396.  Rowe  and 
Burgess  brouglit  the  first  goods.  Lockhart  was  prominent  in  informally  lay- 
ing out  the  town  in  Aug.  1851.  Some  ascribe  the  first  house  to  Bc»lea  and 
Dane.     A  scries  of  fires  began  in  June  1852,  and  culminated  in  July  4,  1871, 
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when  one  third  of  the  town  waa  bnrned,  Ion  $250,000.  AUa  Cat,  Jnne  22, 
1852;  Jan.  14,  22,  1853;  Ifay  15,  June  1,  1854  Gow  $150,000);  Aug.  10,  Nov. 
9,  1858;  Oct.  26,  1859;  Oct.  24,  1863.  Other  details  are  here  given,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  gas  in  Dec.  1859.  The  place  has  had  a  newspaper  since 
1853.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1854,  but  not  legally,  and  was  rectified 
by  act  of  1857.  CaL  SkOutes,  1857,  229.  It  declined  after  1857,  with  the 
mines,  but  still  held  the  leading  place  in  the  county.  Anthont/'s  Rem.  SiaL, 
MS,,  2-6,  11.  25;  Yreha  Journal,  Feb.  17, 1870;  Svikiuou  Co,  Affairs,  MS.,  3-5; 
YreJca  Unkm,  June  5, 1869;  Brutow'%  RmeomUers^  MS.,  9^11;  8ac  Union,  Aug. 
11,  1855;  Feb.  26,  Apr.  28,  May  30,  June  3,  Dec.  23, 1856;  Feb.  2, 1859,  etc. ; 
S.  F.  BulUHn,  Nov.  17,  Dea  22,  1858;  BaincroJV»  Journey,  MS.,  34.  PopuL 
in  1880,  1,059. 

The  fertility  of  Shasta  Valley  has  compensated  for  the  decline  of  diggings. 
lu  the  adjoining  Scott  Valley,  Fort  Jones  acquired  the  supremacy.  Thb  place 
was  founded  in  1851  as  Wheelock's  trading  station,  and  later  called  Scottsburg, 
also  Ottitiewa,  and  in  1860  adopting  the  name  of  the  military  poet  established 
here  in  1852.  It  was  incorporated  in  1872.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  county 
is  Etna,  with  360  inhabitants  in  1880.  It  rose  round  the  flour  and  saw  mills 
erected  in  1853-4,  and  absorbed  Eon gh  and  Ready.  Most  of  the  early  min- 
ing camps  have  died  or  faded  away,  including  the  once  prominent  Deadwood 
and  Riderville.  Bestville,  in  the  west,  was  according  to  Anthony,  Rem,,  MS., 
3-4,  the  earliest  town.  Mugginsville,  of  1852,  had  quartz  and  other  mills 
with  farming  and  stock  ranges,  the  latter  rising  here  into  prominence.  The 
census  of  1880  credits  the  county  with  341  farms,  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000, 
with  $548,000  worth  of  produce  and  $617,000  of  stock,  the  total  assessed  prop- 
erty standing  at  $2,651,000,  among  a  population  of  8,G10,  as  compared  with 
6,848  in  1870,  and  7,629  in  1860.  Hay  was  cut  in  1851,  and  farming  was 
undertaken  by  several  in  1852,  by  Boles  at  Yreka,  and  by  Heartsrand  and 
White  in  Scott  Valley.  Details  in  HUt,  Siskiyou  Co.,  192-209.  Several  saw- 
mills were  built  in  1852,  and  flour-mills  followed  in  1853  at  Etna  and  in  Quartz 
Valley 

The  year  1874  was  marked  by  the  annexation  of  a  part  of  Elamath  county 
to  Siskiyou,  and  the  segregation  of  the  valuable  eastern  half  to  form  Modoc 
county.  The  question  was  agitated  after  the  Lassen-Nevada  war  of  1863, 
and  in  1872  a  concession  was  made  by  opening  court  at  Lake  City.  Lassen 
county  objected  to  lose  any  part  of  its  meagre  population,  and  the  Siskiyou 
people  feared  the  predominance  of  the  latter,  if  added.  As  a  compromise, 
Modoc  county  was  created  in  Feb.  1874,  purely  out  of  Siskiyou,  and  the  Pit 
River  people  were  considered  by  placing  the  seat  at  Alturas.  Of  th3  assess- 
ment of  $3,698,000  in  1873,  $1,105,000  was  assigned  to  Modoc,  which  issued 
bonds  for  $14,000  toward  debt  and  delinquent  list.  Concerning  formation 
and  resources  of  both  counties,  see  CaL  Statutes,  1852,  307,  1873-4,  passim; 
HlUdVs  Codes,  ii.  1782,  1830;  Cal  Jour,  Asa.,  1873-4,  439-40,  467;  8,  F. 
Herald,  July  11.  1853;  Yreka  Union,  June  5,  1869.  etc.;  ScoU  Valley  News, 
Sept.  18.  Nov.  25,  1879.  etc.;  Sac.  Uidon,  Dec.  21,  29,  1857;  Nov.  17,  1858; 
Jan.  27.  Feb.  12.  Sept.  2,  Nov.  19,  29,  Dec.  5,  13,  24,  1856;  Apr.  26,  1873;  Aug. 
1,  Dec.  29.  1874,  etc.;  AUa  CaL,  Aug.  6,  1857;  Oct.  20,  1858;  July  9,  1859; 
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8.  F.  Bulletin,  Oct  13, 1858;  June  3,  1850;  Aug.  29,  1881;  Colusa  Smn,  Fek  2ft, 
1876.  The  ooonty  had  m  1880  a  population  of  4,400,  with  472  farma,  Talaed 
at  $1,242,000,  which  also  represents  nearly  the  entire  assessment.  The  pro- 
duce was  estimated  at  $398,000,  and  the  lire-stock  at  $568,000.  This  wu 
mainly  a  stock-raising  region,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  inning  which 
found  a  market  in  the  mining  districts  eastward.  Alturas,  originally  Dorrii' 
Bridge,  dominated  as  county  seat  the  villages  on  Pit  River.  Apple^te  held 
a  diminutive  sceptre  in  the  north-west,  and  Fort  Bidwell  rose  at  the  head  of 
the  productive  Surprise  Valley,  oommemorative  of  the  hanumng  raids  sad 
warfare  which  so  long  retarded  progress  throughout  the  north.  The  Modoe 
war  of  1873  was  the  last  serious  outbreak,  and  the  rapid  improvement  follow- 
ing upon  its  conclusion  was  especially  marked  in  these  two  counties.  For 
full  account  of  the  Modoc  war,  see  HisL  Oretjorif  and  Inter  Pocula,  this  series. 
Pit  River  was  so  named  from  the  trapping  pits  of  the  Indiana, 

The  southern  part  of  Shasta  was  in  1856  segregated  for  the  formation  of 
Tehama  county.  Although  occupied  by  several  settlers  before  1848,  the 
district  received  for  some  time  little  addition  to  its  occupants,  owing  to  the 
strange  lack  of  gold,  although  bordered  on  three  sides  by  productive  mining 
districts.  It  became  evident,  however,  that  traffic  must  pass  this  way  for 
the  mines  east  and  northward,  and  in  1849  three  towns  were  founded,  two 
on  Deer  Creek,  which  survived  only  on  paper,  Danville  and  Benton.  CaL 
Courier,  Oct.  16,  1850,  AUa  CaL,  Dec.  15,  1849,  and  founded  by  Sill  and  Las- 
sen respectively.  At  Lassen's  an  election  was  held  in  1850  of  alcaldes  for 
the  northern  district.  AUa  CaL,  Dec.  15,  1849;  Salinas  Index,  Dec  3,  1872. 
Thus  Tehama  received  a  decided  impulse  as  the  proclaimed  head  of  naviga- 
tion. It  became  a  lively  stage  town,  and  a  fine  farming  district  sustained  it 
until  the  railroad  came.  Its  prosperity  was  for  a  time  checked  by  the  ascent 
of  a  steamboat  to  Red  Bluff,  which  began  to  rise  in  1850.  The  Jack  Hayt 
steamboat  came  in  May  1850  within  6  miles  of  Red  Bluff,  Placer  Times, 
May  22,  1850,  where  Trinidad  City  was  consequently  laid  out,  though  failing 
to  rise.  Red  liluff  was  tirst  lai<l  out  by  S.  Woods  and  named  Leodocia,  it  is 
said.  The  first  settler  was  W.  Myers,  in  Sept.  1850.  Hisi»  Tehama,  18-19, 
says  J.  Myers  erected  a  hotel  here  later  in  1849,  but  this  conflicts  with  the 
legal  testiniouy,  as  recorded  in  the  Retl  Bluff  Oimerver,  Jan.  13,  1866,  etc.; 
Id.,  Peojtle/t  Cause f  Nov.  23,  1878.  W.  Ide,  who  owned  a  ferry  some  distance 
al>ove,  Myers,  Reed,  and  Red  Bluff  Lauil  Corp.,  all  made  surveys  in  1852-3. 
There  were  then  two  taverns  and  two  smithies,  and  in  June  1853  altout  100 
inhabitants;  yet  the  mam  site  was  shifted  somewhat.  In  1854  it  claimed 
about  1,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1857  a  journal.  Improvement  was  steadily 
promoted  by  unfolding  agricultural  and  lumber  interests,  by  the  Sierra 
Flume  Co.,  and  by  the  railroad  which  reached  here  in  1872.  Incorporation 
act  in  CaL  Statutes,  1875-6,  637.  The  census  of  1880  accords  a  population  of 
2,103.  Sa<^  Unton,  July  12,  1855;  May  6,  Sept  1,  1856;  S,  F,  Bulletin,  May 
6,  1856,  etc.  It  had  few  rival  towns  within  the  county  to  compete  in  trade. 
There  were  villages  like  Grove  City,  Arca<le,  Paskenta,  and  Gleason,  and  rail- 
road statiops  like  Sesnia,  detracting  rather  from  Tehama  in  the  south.  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  striking  natural  feature.  BancrojVs  Journey,  MS.,  IS. 
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With  a  large  fanning  conntry  around,  with  wool  and  lumber  interests,  and 
as  a  railroad  station  and  county  seat,  Red  Blofif  became  the  leading  town  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  valley.  Agricoltore  did  not  properly  start  up  till 
1S52,  but  it  a<ivanced  with  rapid  strides  in  later  years,  and  became  the  great 
industry  of  the  county,  with  notable  branches  in  yiniculture  and  stock-raising. 
Sheep  were  largely  raised.  Gerke*s  vineyard  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Cal. 
Among  early  farmers,  in  1852,  were  Nat.  Merrill  and  A.  Eastman  on  the  Moon 
rancho,  Wilson  and  Kendrick  on  Thomes*  Creek,  A.  Winemiller  on  £!lder  Creek. 
Several  flour-mills  rose  in  1854,  on  Mill  and  Antelope  creeks,  and  at  Red 
Bluff.  Payne's  saw-mill  on  Mill  Creek  claimed  to  be  the  earliest  here.  The 
population  of  3,587  in  1870  increased  by  1880  to  9,300,  with  property  assessed 
at  $4,200,000.  Cal  Statutes,  1856,  p.  257;  1857,  p.  410;  1863,  p.  492;  Hist, 
Tehama  Co.,  passim;  TwUins  Stat,,  MS.,  3;  8,  F.  Bulletin,  May  20,  1872; 
Sac.  Union,  Sept.  1,  Nov.  24,  1856;  Jan.  9,  1857;  March  20,  Dec  14,  1858; 
Aita  Cal,  Nov.  17,  1857;  Oct.  29,  1858;  8.  F.  CaU,  Nov.  30,  1870;  Red  Bbif 
Peoples  Cause,  Sept.  28,  1878,  etc 

The  western  side  of  Sacramento  Valley,  below  Tehama,  early  recom- 
mended its  agricultural  beauties  to  the  ever-moving  current  of  miners,  lying 
as  it  did  so  close  to  their  path.  Tired  of  tramping,  stragglers  dropped  behind 
in  fast-growing  numbers  to  swell  the  list  of  settlers  who  during  the  forties 
had  paved  the  way,  and  its  prospects  were  by  1850  deemed  sufficiently  prom- 
ising to  form  the  section  into  the  three  counties  of  Colusa,  Yolo,  and  Solano. 
According  to  the  census  of  1850,  Yolo  had  a  population  of  1,086,  due  greatly 
to  the  proximity  of  Sac.,  which  Solano,  as  farther  from  the  mines,  claimed 
580;  Colusa  only  115.  By  1852  the  three  had  increased  to  1,307,  2,835,  and 
620,  respectively.  Dr  Semple,  who  was  still  struggling  to  create  a  metropo- 
lis at  Benicia,  saw  in  tlie  Feather  and  Yuba  river  mines  an  opening  for  a 
great  entrepot  at  what  he  considered  the  head  of  navigation,  the  result  being 
the  founding  in  1850  of  Colusa,  which  after  a  successful  struggle  with  the 
usurping  Monroeville  for  the  county  seat,  began  three  years  later  to  advance 
to  the  leading  position,  sustained  by  a  rich  district  and  by  way-traffic.  The 
railroad  has  pas8e<l  her  by,  however,  and  given  a  share  of  trade  to  several 
villages,  as  Arbuckle,  Williams,  Willows,  and  Orland.  C.  D.  Semple  at  his 
brother  8  advice  bought  the  site,  though  at  first  locating  the  town  on  the 
wrong  spot,  7  miles  farther  up  the  river.  It  was  the  site  for  the  Colusi  rancha- 
rfas.  Heeps  and  Hale  built  the  first  house,  a  hotel.  Dr  Semple  sent  up  a 
steamboat,  constructed  at  Benicia,  but  it  proved  a  failure.  CaL  Courier,  Sept. 
13,  1850;  Colusa  Sun,  Nov.  3,  17,  24,  1866;  Jan.  3,  Dec.  5,  1874.  Green,  the 
editor,  and  Hicks  were  among  the  first  occupants.  The  town  languished, 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  sheriff.  Larkins  Doc,,  viL  384.  But  Monroeville 
being  defeated  in  its  usurpation  of  the  county  seat,  which  was  decided  for 
Colusa  by  vote  in  1853,  the  latter  began  to  advance,  though  checked  by  a 
severe  fire  in  1856,  and  by  a  disputed  title  to  the  site.  The  place  became  in 
time  the  head  of  a  large  navigation,  obtained  a  journal  in  1862,  was  incor- 
porated, Cal  Statutes,  1869-70,  309,  1875-6,  669,  and  had  in  1884  a  popula- 
tion of  1,700.  Alta  Cal,  May  18,  1852;  S.  F.  herald,  Apr.   14,  1852;  Sac 

Umon,  May  20,  Sept.  6,  1856;  IlisL  Colusa  Co,,  66  et  seq.    Monroe  seized  for 
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Ub  zuudio  the  ooaniy  Msfe  in  1860^  and  ntained  ik  d«pite  JadieU  dMb- 
ions  vnta  the  Tote  of  ISSS.  OdAwi  iAmnidL  1878^  66-7,  79-8D;  Oal  Cemm, 
1852,  p.  16;  Nbrikem  BMturfiriae^  Kof.  86,  1870;  OaL  Agrit,  80C9  Tname.^ 
1874»  87i-5.  Frinoetoa  and  Jacinto  are  among  tiie  rmr  ahippiBg  atatkH. 
College  City  ia  ao  named  after  Pieroe*s  Chriatian  ooOege.  lliaMnnBoClM 
ahowa  1,073  farma  oovering  758,600  aorea,  Talned  at  |16»4IiOlOOQ^  yialdii^ 
15,027,000  in  produce,  and  with  tl.411,000  in  lire-atoek;  popolatioii  18^1  A 
In  1852  there  were  1,960  acrea  under  cnlttvation,  prodneing  86,000  Iniihtli 
of  grain.  A  beginning  in  farming  mnat  have  been  made  before  1848^  altfaoaglk 
atock-raiaing  waa  then  the  aim.  The  Grand  laland  mill  waa  bult  in  188Sii 
»  combined  aaw  and  griat  miU.  Hid,  Cobim  Cb.,  178  etc  Tbm  ooonty  ha4 
▼alaaUe  copper  depoaita.  Coht9a  Sun,  Jan.  6^  1867|  Jan.  8,  1874;  Obkua  Ct^ 
Awmai,  1878,  4-13,  68,  etc.;  OiiL  Affrk.  80c,  TramM.,  1874,  368-77;  Cat 
J<mr.  Sen.,  1852,  748;  Id.,  Am.,  1853»  608;  B.  F.  BnOHin,  Not.  88^  1887; 
Nov.  la  1858;  Chrm.,  Nor.  6-7,  21,  1875;  Jan.  88,  1880;  ICardi  19^  188S; 
Sac  Union,  Sept  26;  Nor.  24,  1856;  Oct  6^  1858^  Dee.  7,  1872;  Jan.  81, 
May  22,  1878. 

Yolo  profited  by  ita  proximity  to  the  TaU^y  capital,  partly  frooi  tha  nady 
market  found  for  produce,  partly  from  the  additional  indnoeoKAt  for  aettl«a 
to  form  tributary  villagea,  aueh  aa  Waahington,  which  roaa  oppoaita  to  8ae. 
a«  a  suburb.    The  name  appears  to  have  been  auggeated  1^  the  adjacsnt 
Vernon.    J.  McDowell  built  the  first  hut  in  1847.    He  being  killed  in  1818, 
his  widow  laid  out  the  town  in  Feb.  1850.    Chilea,  who  atarted  »  feny  hare 
in  1 848,  and  several  others  were  then  occupants.    It  figured  aa  the  county  aeat 
in  1851-7,  and  obtained  a  ship-yard  in  1855.    Early  notices  in  Sac*  Transeripi, 
May  29,  Sept.  16,  1850;  Cat  Courier,  July  26,  1850;  Pae.  Kewe,  Aug.  22; 
1850;  8.  F.  Picayune,  Dec  4,  1850;  Ba^erU  StaL,  MS.,  13;  view  in  Sae. 
niusL,  14;    WeH  Shore  Oaz.,  24-33,  122-3.    It  aaf^red  at  one  time  with  a 
more  elevated  site  to  rival  Sao.,  but  sank  into  a  petty  suburb.     Above, 
facing  the  mouth  of  Feather  River,  Fremont  was  founded  in  Aug  1849 
to  supplant  Vernon  as  the  head  of  navigation,  but  faded  fast  away.    It  wis 
occupied  by  Jonas  Specht's  tent  store  in  March  1849,  and  surveying  b^gan  July 
Slat.     Hardy's  tule  hut  and  Loveirs  saloon  tent  were  then  the  other  habita- 
tions.    It  grew  BO  rapidly  that  a  council  waa  chosen  on  Oct.  1st,  Placer  Timei, 
Oct.  6,  1849,  and  a  large  number  of  miners  came  down  to  winter  here.    Bat  a 
steamboat  passed  by  this  supposed  head  of  navigati<m  to  Marysville,  and  a 
general  exodus  followed,  which  waa  slightly  checked  by  making  Fremont 
the  county  scat.    This  dignity  bein^  lost  in  1851,  the  town  speedily  disap- 
peared like  the  claims  of  its  namesake.    It  haa  35  or  40  buildings,  says  Soe. 
TraMcript,  Apr.  26,  May  29,  1850;  60  houaee,  Id.,  Sept  30,  1860.     'A  hard- 
looking  place.'  Ciii.  Courier,  Sept  13,  1850;  Ca9tin*a  StaL,  Ma,  5;  LaHbiti*t 
Doc.,  vii.  305;   Woods*  Sixteen  Mo,,  84;   fFesI  Shore  Oaig.,  19-26.     Then  Gachs- 
villo  rose  in  the  interior  to  wrest  the  county  seat  from  both,  to  be  in  its  torn 
vanquished  by  Woodland.    T.  Cochran  aettled  in  Cacheville  in  1849,  and 
built  a  hotel  at  the  creek  crossing;  raising  slowly  a  hamlet  known  for  a  whik 
as  Hutton's,  which,  from  its  central  position,  waa  in  1857-61  choaen  tiw  seat» 
and  boasted  in  1857  the  first  journal  in  the  county. 
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H.  Wyckoff  opened  a  store  at  Woodland  in  1853,  known  as  Yolo  City. 
In  1859  it  became  a  P.  0.  under  the  name  of  Woodland,  at  the  instance  of 
F.  S.  Freeman,  the  successor  of  Wyckoff.  Railroad  projects  gave  it  impor- 
tance after  1860;  in  18()2  it  acquired  the  county  seat,  and  reached  by  1880  a 
population  of  2,257.  Reincorporation  act  in  CcU,  Statutes,  1873-4,  551.  The 
fortunes  of  the  county  have,  like  its  capital,  been  the  sport  of  grant  speculators, 
politicians,  and  railroads,  the  latter,  owing  to  the  vast  swamp  borders  of  the 
river  becoming  the  highways  for  traffic,  and  holding  sway  at  a  number  of 
stations  over  this  fertile  farming  district.  Dnnnigan  was  settled  in  1852, 
and  laid  out  in  1876;  Black  Station,  Davisville,  Winters,  and  Madison  mark 
the  railway,  the  last  laid  out  in  1877  as  the  terminus  of  a  branch,  absorbing  the 
earlier  Cottonwood  and  Buckeye.  Langville,  founded  in  1857  as  Munchville, 
is  the  centre  for  Capay  Valley.  Knight's  Landing,  first  called  Baltimore,  dates 
from  1849  as  a  ferry  station;  laid  out  in  1853,  aspiring  in  vain  for  the  county 
seat.  The  first  grain  crop  is  ascribed  to  W.  Cordon  in  1845.  With  1850 
farming  began  to  grow;  the  farms  then  being  valued  at  f47,000,  with  $6,500 
worth  of  implements,  and  7,000  head  of  stock.  The  crop  in  1852  embraced 
134,000  bushels  of  grain.  By  1880  there  were  929  farms  of  332,700  acres, 
valued  at  $10,937,000,  yielding  $2,761,000  produce,  and  with  $1,014,000  in 
live-stock,  among  a  population  of  11,772.  Yolo  Mail,  Jan.  2,  23,  1879,  etc.; 
WeH  Short  Oaz,,  17,  etc;  HitiL  Toh  Co,,  passim;  Sac  Union,  Apr.  11,  1855; 
Jnne  28,  Oct  13,  28,  1856;  Oct.  13,  1857;  Sept  23,  1858;  Nov.  6,  1872; 
June  14,  28,  July  12,  1873;  Feb.  28,  Nov.  28,  1874;  8.  F.  Call,  BuUOm, 
Chrtm.;  CaL  Jour.  Asa.,  1862,  257. 

With  greater  independence  and  aspirations,  Solano  continued  in  a  measure 
to  strive  for  the  metropolitan  honors  to  which  it  seemed  entitled  by  a  position 
at  the  head  of  bay  navigation,  and  at  the  outlet  of  the  great  valley.  Benicia, 
as  the  first  point  to  rise  in  opposition  to  S.  F.,  might  have  gained  the  vantage 
but  for  the  sudden  transformations  of  1849.  The  early  prospects  sufficed  to 
start  a  crop  of  town  projects  farther  up  the  bay  and  its  tributaries,  as  shown 
in  the  opening  chapter,  embracing  in  this  county  Montezuma  and  Halo-Che- 
muck,  while  westward  was  founded  Vallejo,  which,  though  failing  to  retain 
the  state  capital,  became  quite  a  town.  It  made  a  vain  effort  for  the  county 
seat,  which,  after  being  secured  by  Benicia,  was  in  1858  transferred  to  the 
more  central  Fairfield,  founded  for  the  purpose  by  R.  H.  Waterman,  who 
named  it  after  his  birthplace  in  Connecticut,  and  gave  ample  lands  for  public 
buildings.  J.  B.  Lemon  erected  the  first  house.  The  plat  was  filed  in  May 
1859.  It  stands  in  close  proximity  to  Suisun,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its 
trading  quarter  and  more  important  half,  and  the  chief  shipping  point  of  the 
county.  Suisun  was  incorporated  in  1868,  has  several  mills  and  warehouses, 
and  in  1880  a  population  of  550.  To  C.  V.  Gillespie,  Vig.  Com,,  MS.,  5,  is 
ascribed  ownership  of  land  here  about  1850;  to  Joe.  Wing  the  first  house  on 
the  spot;  and  to  J.  W.  Owens  and  A.  W.  Hall  the  first  store.  Buffum*8  Six  Mo., 
31;  Sac,  Union,  Nov.  3,  1856;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Oct  28,  1856.  The  name 
comes  from  the  tribe  once  roaming  here.  Suisun  Repub.,  Feb.  1,  1877;  Solano 
Repub,,  Oct  28,  1875.  The  favorable  hydrographic  features  of  the  county 
afford  prominence  to  a  number  of  minor  landings,  as  Bridgeport,  which  ab- 
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Borbed  the  early  Cordelia  of  1853;  Denverton,  the  original  Nune's  Tending; 
Collinsville,  laid  out  by  C.  J.  Collins,  aud  called  a  while  Newport.  A  swin* 
dling  project,  according  to  8,  F,  Bulletin,  May  11,  1857.  Near  the  tite  of 
Brazoria,  also  called  Sacramento  Brazoria,  and  Halo-Chemnck,  which  Bidwdl 
and  Hox)p8  sought  in  vain  to  found  prior  to  the  gold  excitement,  Cali/cmkn, 
March  22,  Apr.  5,  1848,  Rio  Vista  was  laid  ont  by  N.  H.  Davis  in  1857,  and 
moved  in  1862  to  higher  ground.  Main  Prairie,  on  Cache  Slough,  reschcf 
the  very  centre  of  the  county,  but  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  railroad, 
with  such  stations  as  Dixon,  which  absorbed  Silveyville  dating  from  1852. 
Then  there  are  Elmira  and  Vacaville,  the  latter  laid  out  in  1851,  and  named 
after  M.  Baca,  or  Vaca,  who  settled  here  early  in  the  forties. 

In  1850  the  farms  of  the  county  were  valued  at  $130,000,  with  over  1,000 
head  of  stock;  by  1852  the  acreage  ha<l  increased  to  5,950,  covering  5,800 
vines.  In  1880  the  farms  numbered  1,016,  valued  at  $9,717,000,  with 
$2,766,000  worth  of  produce,  and  $900,000  in  .live-stock;  population  18,470i 
Solano  Bepub.,  Oct.  28,  1875;  AUa  CaL,  Nov.  27,  1856;  Oct.  31,  1857;  Oct 
28,  1861;  Jan.  8,  1866;  July  23,  1867;  Sac  Union,  Aug.  1-3,  Nov.  26,  30, 
1855;  Nov.  25,  1857;  Dec.  14,  1858;  Aug.  23,  Oct.  9,  Dec.  18,  1809;  Jan.  7, 
1870;  Dec.  10,  1872;  Feb.  8,  15,  Feb.  22,  1873,  etc;  also  S.  F.  Bulletin,  CaH 
Chron.,  etc.;  Suistin  Confirm.,  1-15;  Cal  Statutes,  1852,  308;  1863,  20;  1861, 
12;  Cal.  Jour.  Sen.,  1873-4,  607,  828,  ap.  no.  44,  73-4.  Carquin 
pent,  conceniing  which  Woodbridge,  Mesa.,  Feb.  6,  1869,  g(ivee  i 
Benicia  Tribune,  Dec.  13,  1873. 

Tlie  northern  interior  of  California  was  fbrst  explored  by  trappers  during 
the  earlier  decades  of  this  century,  while  the  coast  line  had  been  mapped  by 
navigaton)  of  different  nations  since  the  sixteenth  century,  as  reconied  by 
names  like   Mendocino,   Trinidad,   and   St  George.     The  conquest  by  the 
United  States  called  attention  to  the  resources  indicated  by  them,  and  with 
extension  of    settlements  alx>ve   the   bay  of   S.  F.  came  the  project  for  a 
connnercial  metropolis  on  the  upper  coast,  probably  at  Trinidad,  as  the  only 
harbor  marked  on  the  chart.    A  meeting  was  held  at  S.  F,  on  March  27, 1848, 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  exploration  of  that  bay.  Cal{/bmian,  March  29, 
1848.     See  Jlifit.  CaL,  i.  242,  and  Hist.  Nortliwest  Coast,  L-iL,  this  aeries,  for 
early  explorations.     Tlie  all-absorbing  gold  excitement  intervened,  but  when 
Reading  penetrated  to  the  lieadwaters  of  Trinity  River  and  found  wealth, 
whicli  in  1849  induced  several  other  parties  to  cross  the  Coast  Range,  the 
agitation  revived  for  an  entrepot  through  which  passengers  and  supphes 
might  be  passed  into  this  region  by  a  nearer  and  easier  sea  route.     Trinity 
River  was  so  called  by  Reading,  in  the  belief  that  it  emptied  into  the  Trini- 
dad bay  marked  by  Spanish  explorers,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  near  by. 
Indeed,  the  river  placed  here  by  the  same  old  navigators  might  be  this.     See 
this  report  and  allusion  to  the  trip  in  Placer  Times,  Aug. -Sept.  1849,  and  abo 
the  chapter  on  mines.     Doubts  have  been  expressed  that  Reading  made  this 
journey  in  1848;  at  all  events,  this  became  the  objective  point  for  miners, 
trad»;ra,  and  town  8i>eculat<)r8.     Two  parties  started  in  Nov.  1849  from  the 
Trinity  lioadwatera  to  find  the  mouth  of  the  river,  one  by  way  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  sea,  which  sailed  from  S.  F.  in  the  Cameo,  on  Dec.  9th,  but  came 
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Inch  witbont  news,  and  uiottier  \>y  luid  wettwknl,  nnder  Sautii  Oregg. 
About  40  Ttiinera  who  lacked  Boppliea  for  the  winter  enlisted,  but  only  8 
Htartcd.  inclniling  D,  A.  Buck  uid  L.  K.  Wood,  the  Utter  recording  the  trip 
ill  uoi«a  revised  by  W.  Van  Dyke  in  1S5G,  uid  [)ablished  by  him  ae  editor  of 
Jluitdoldl  Tima  of  that  year,  and  FeU  T-14,  13C3.  Wood  then  reuded  in 
Humboldt,  where  he  had  served  some  terras  ■■  county  clerk.  Testimony  in 
S.  F.  Butlttin,  Feb.  28-MaTch  1ST2)  La  Moth,  SiaL,  MS.,  2-11,  and  Van 
Dyke  subsequently  wrote  datailed  accounts  for  me,  Slat.,  MS.,  20.  The 
report  was  reproduced  in  the  Eurehi  }Veat  Coait  fUgnal,  March  20-7,  1672,  in 
Overland,  i.  144,  and  Jlandioldl  Co.  HiU.,  83  et  seq.  See  also  CrmAt'l  Col, 
197.     Starting  on  Nov.  6,  1849,  from  Rich  Bar,  they  crossed  the  sooth  fork 
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at  its  junction  with  the  main  Trinity,  and  by  Indian  advice  struck  westward 
over  tlie  ridge,  rebelling  the  coast  after  much  trouble  at  Little  River,  whence 
Oil  Dec.  Tth  they  gaiocd  Triniiiad  Heail,  called  by  them  (Jregg's  Point,  as  per 
inscription  left  there.  Turning  southward  tlicy  nameii  Mad  River,  in  com- 
Diemoration  of  the  leader's  temper,  and  coming  upon  Hnmboltlt  Bay  on  Dec 
20,  1SI9,  they  called  it  Trinity.  This  was  not  the  tirat  discovery  of  the  bay, 
liowcvcr,  for  a  Russian  chart  o(  1S4S,  based  on  iiiformatioD  by  tho  Russian- 
American  Co.,  points  it  out  as  entered  by  a  U.  >i.  fur-trading  vessel  in  1606. 
The  Indian  name  was  Qual-a-waJoo.  Daadton't  Dirtetory  Pac.,  73.     Buck, 
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who  tubtequently  founded  Bucksport,  was  the  fint  to  obeenre  it  on  the  ptet- 
ent  occasion.  They  camped  on  the  site  of  Areata^  and  celebrated  Christmu 
on  elk  meat,  after  which  Elk  River  was  named.  Eel  Rirer  was  so  called 
from  the  food  here  enjoyed,  and  Van  Dozen  Fork  after  one  of  the  party. 
The  party  now  dissented  and  separated,  Gregg  with  three  others,  after  vainly 
attempting  to  follow  the  coast,  drifting  into  Sacramento  Valley,  Gregg  periih- 
ing  from  exposure  and  starvation.  The  others,  following  Eel  Biver  and  then 
turning  south-east,  reached  Sonoma  on  Feb.  17,  1850,  Woods  being  mutilsted 
by  bears. 

The  explorers  by  sea,  after  announcing  the  discovery  at  S.  F.,  letomed  by 
land  with  a  party  of  30,  and  in  the  middle  of  April  1850  laid  the  foundatioa 
for  the  towns  of  Bucksport  and  Union,  or  Areata.  Buck  was  afterward  drowned 
off  the  Columbia  bar  in  the  Oen.  Warren,  S.  F,  Bulletin,  loc  cit.  Report  of 
wagon  party  in  Humboldt  Times,  I  14,  Deo.  2,  1854.  Jd,,  Apr.  15,  1876, 
defers  this  location  till  1851,  but  Woods  is  positive.  Union,  founded  on  Apr. 
21st,  was  regarded  by  most  as  the  only  good  site.  Others  hastened  to  gain 
the  bay  by  sea,  and  during  the  spring  a  fleet  set  out,  headed  by  the  Cmiteo 
and  Laura  Virginia,  The  latter  was  the  first  to  enter  both  Trinidad  and 
Humboldt  bays  early  in  April.  The  Caaneo  failed  to  observe  the  latter,  but 
gained  Trinidad  Head  and  landed  the  explorers,  who,  penetrating  up  the 
Klamath,  met  in  due  time  miners  descending  the  Trinity,  and  so  cleared  up 
the  mystery  of  its  course.  Highly  elated,  they  founded  Klamath  City  on 
the  south  bank  of  this  river,  but  its  shifting  sand  bar  proved  insurmountable 
for  vessels,  and  the  city  died.  The  Laura  Virginia,  under  D.  Ottinger  of  the 
U.  S.  revenue  service,  on  furlough,  after  anchoring  at  Trinidad  later  in 
March  entered  Hunil>oldt  Bay  on  April  9th,  and  assuming  it  to  be  his  discovery, 
ho  applied  this  name  and  founded  the  town  of  Humboldt.  Lamotte*s  StaL, 
MS.,  2-11,  by  a  member  of  the  expedition;  Ottinger's  report  of  April  25, 
1850,  to  the  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  republished  in  North  Jmitpend., 
1870;  stateineiit  of  K.  Brown,  Ottiuger's  partner,  in  8,  F,  Bulletin,  Feb.  28, 
etc.,  1872.  St  Blunt,  U.  S.  N.,  saile<l  at  the  same  time  in  the  Arabia,  bat 
failed  to  find  the  entrance.  His  l>oat  was  swamped  near  Trinidad,  and  five 
men  drowned,  including  liouts  Boclie  and  Browning,  U.  S.  N.  J,  M.  Ryer- 
son  arrived  early  in  April  at  Kel  Kiver,  and  joined  a  whale-boat  crew  in 
founding  a  town  three  miles  up,  seeking  afterwards  to  direct  migration  this 
way  by  proclaiming  it  the  main  route  to  the  mines.  Humboldt  Times,  Feb.  7, 
18(>3.  Shortly  Ix'fore,  the  Gni.  Mortjan,  fitted  out  by  Sam  Braunan  and  his 
brother,  had  sent  in  boat  crews  which  named  the  River  Braniian,  and  then 
crooned  the  divide  to  HuuilM^ldt  Bay,  wliich  was  called  Mendocino.  There 
thuy  proposed  to  found  a  town  and  connect  it  by  a  canal  with  the  river,  after 
failing  to  agree  with  Parker  of  the  Jus  R.  WJiitiwj,  concerning  a  share  in  the 
town  founded  by  him  at  Trinidad.  Capt.  Warner  of  the  Isabel  laid  out 
Waniersvillo  Apr.  10th,  adjoining  Parker's.  Tlie  pilot-boat  Eclipse,  Capt 
Toni-son,  arrived  at  Bucksport  early  in  May  1850,  with  24  persons;  and  a 
party  hoatled  by  Ryan  on  May  8tli  located  Eureka,  the  first  camp  being  made 
on  the  Hpot  known  an  RyuiiH  (rar«lon.  Testimony  of  the  survivor  Young  in 
S.  F.  JhtUHuiy  May  17,  1*^78.  Kyan  waa  choKen  alcalde.  Ifumlioldt  Timti^ 
Doc.  lif),  1801),  etc.     Yet  Woods,  Van  Dykes  Stat,  MS.,  23,   Wftrf  Coast  Sijml, 
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March  27»  1872,  Jan.  10/1877,  mentions  that  Ryan  hadlMen  here  with  the  Otru 
Morgan^  and  that  about  this  time  the  Xoura  Virginia  crew  was  encamped  on 
this  point  In  S.  F,  Call,  May  26,  1878,  Brett's  tent  is  placed  as  the  first  hab- 
itation. Polynesian,  viL  2.  Among  other  vessels  were  the  California,  which 
hastened  back  on  March  28th  to  announce  the  discovery  of  Trinidad,  as  re- 
corded by  Gregg,  Paragon,  Sierra  Nevada^  Hector,  Patapsco,  OaUndUi,  and  Mai- 
leroy,  several  of  which  were  stranded  oflf  Humboldt  and  Trinidad;  Cameo  being 
declared  lost  owing  to  a  somewhat  prolonged  absence.  As  the  news  came  of 
the  different  foundations,  the  press  fairly  teemed  with  glowing  notices  and 
prospectures  by  the  rival  projectors.  Instance,  AUa  Cat.,  Apr.  10,  May  27, 
et  seq.,  1850;  Pac,  New8,  id.,  Apr.  26,  May  13-16,  Aug.  22;  CaL  Courier,  July 
1,  Aug.  5,  1850,  etc.     See  also  references  in  preceding  note. 

Tiie  earliest  site  on  this  upper  coast  was  that  of  Trinidad,  selected  during 
the  first  days  of  April  by  Captain  Parker  of  the  James  R.  Whiting.  It  was 
for  a  moment  overshadowed  by  Klamath  City.  Another  river  city  on  the 
Eel,  and  a  project  at  the  south  end  of  Humboldt  Bay,  failed  to  assume  tangible 
form,  notwithstanding  the  glowing  notices  lavished  upon  them,  in  common 
with  the  rest.  Trinidad  acquired  the  lead,  soon  counting  30  buildings,  partly 
from  its  proximity  to  the  Trinity  mines,  which,  moreover,  procured  for  it  the 
seat  of  Trinity  county,  which  in  1850  was  created  to  embrace  all  this  newly 
explored  region  west  of  the  Coast  Range.  It  received  further  impulse  from 
the  Uold  Blu£f  excitement  during  the  winter  of  1850-1,  which  drew  a  crowd 
of  adventurers  in  search  of  ready-washed  gold  from  the  ocean  bluffs.  Pcur. 
News,  May  16,  Feb.  26,  1860;  Alta  CaL,  May  27,  1850;  March  5,  Apr.  29, 
June  14,  1851;  Sac  Transcript,  Feb.  28,  1851,  reduces  the  population  to  200, 
but  other  accounts  place  it  much  higher.  CaL  Courier,  Feb.  19,  1851.  But 
with  the  rise  especially  of  Crescent  City,  and  the  transfer  in  1854  of  the  county 
scat  from  Klamath  to  this  rival  and  then  to  Orleans  Bar,  Trinidad  decliued. 
Population  80,  says  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Jan.  7,  1856;  Alta  CaL,  Oct.  25,  1855; 
West  Coast  Signal,  Nov.  22,  1871. 

Meau while  diggers  had  pushed  their  way  along  the  Trinity  and  northward 
to  Salmon  and  Klamath  rivers,  rendering  this  section  so  important  as  to  call 
ill  1S5I  for  the  creation  of  Klamath  county.  The  region  round  Humboldt 
Bay  shared  largely  in  the  traffic  with  the  Trinity  mines  and  revealed  such 
promising  agricultural  and  timber  resources  that  in  1853  Humboldt  county 
was  formed  out  of  the  western  half  of  Trinity.  Poc  News,  Aug.  22,  1850, 
alludes  to  garden  culture  round  Union.  In  1854  fully  2,500  acres  were 
declared  in  cultivation,  while  stock-raising,  notably  for  wool  and  dairy  pur- 
poses, fast  assumed  large  proportions,  especially  after  Indian  depredations 
ceased.  Eureka  became  the  centre  of  the  lumber  trade,  wliich  began  in  1850 
by  the  export  of  spars.  In  Aug.  1850,  according  to  the  Humboldt  Times,  the 
Francis  Helen  brought  machinery  for  the  Pioneer  or  Papoose  mill  now  erected 
at  Eureka  by  J.  M.  Eddy  and  M.  White.  Yet  another  statement  declares 
that  the  J.  R.  Whiting  carried  away  the  first  cargo  of  piles  in  the  summer  of 
1851.  Ryan  claims  his  mill  of  Feb.  1852  as  the  first;  he  might  say  the  first 
successful  mill,  for  the  former  of  1850  failed  after  two  years'  existence.  For 
progress,  see  HisL  Humboldt  Co.,  141-3.  Two  flour-mills  rose  in  1854,  on 
Van  Ihizen  Fort  and  at  Eureka.     The  seat  of  Humboldt  county  was  assigned 
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to  Union,  a  town  prosperously  sustained  by  the  iarming  and  timber  Ttmmitm 
of  Mad  River.  In  1854  it  had  12  or  14  stores,  and  justly  claimed  the  lead. 
Ill  18G0  the  name  was  changed  to  Areata,  which  soon  figured  aa  an  incorpo- 
rated town,  with  700  inhabitants  in  1880,  sustained  by  a  large  tra<le  with  the 
Trinity  mines,  but  it  ranked  second  to  Eureka.  Alia  CoL,  Aug.  21,  1854; 
S.  F.  Bulletin,  Jan.  7,  July  26,  1856.  The  success  of  Union  rooaed  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Eureka  and  Bucksport,  the  latter  claiming  the  most  central  position, 
the  best  site,  and  the  harbor,  which,  indeed,  procured  for  it  the  port  of  entry 
privilege— «  no  small  advantage,  considering  the  large  lumber  trade  of  the 
bay.  For  the  1 1  months  ending  May  1854  there  arrived  in  the  bay  143  ves- 
sels, with  a  tonnage  of  22,000,  bringing  562  passengers.  Cocut  Survey,  1854, 
ap.  35;  If.  8.  Oov.  Doc.,  Cong.  34,  Sees.  1,  H.  Miss.  Doc.  85,  ii..  Pilot  bill; 
CaL  Jour,  Sen.,  1851,  1826.  In  1853  came  a  steam  tug.  The  S^  Ov\fyrzM 
the  first  steamer  to  enter,  in  Sept.  1850.  Humboldi  Timea,  Apr.  15,  1876,  etc 
The  shallow  bar  does  not  permit  very  large  vessels  to  cross.  After  a  long 
struggle  marked  by  lavish  promises  and  stupendous  voting,  the  legislature 
transferred  the  dignity  in  1856  to  Eureka,  which  thereupon  incorporated, 
wrested  the  trade  from  Bucksport,  and  advanced  to  the  leading  position  in 
the  most  prosperous  county  on  the  northern  coast.  The  population  of 
Eureka  in  1880  was  2,639.  Hookton  and  even  Areata  became  tributary. 
owing  to  their  shallower  harbors.  During  the  year  ending  Nov.  1,  1877,  329 
vessels  entered,  carrying  away  58,700,000  feet  of  lumber,  besides  spars  and 
farm  pro<luoe.  In  the  preceding  year  1,100  vessels  crossed  the  bar.  There 
were  then  7  saw-mills,  a  foundry,  and  two  breweries.  S.  F.  Call,  May  26,  1878; 
S.  F.  Pwt,  Juno  14,  1877;  Cal.  Courier,  Aug.  5,  1850;  Col.  SUUtUeA,  1856,  37, 
103-5;  IS-VJ,  102-7;  1873-4,  91-2;  Sac.  Union,  Dec.  2.  1859;  Hawleys  Hum- 
InAdt,  *28-35.  The  pt^pulatioii  of  the  county,  2,694  in  18C0,  increased  by  1870 
t<)  6,140,  and  by  1880,  with  addition  of  a  slice  from  Klamath,  to  15,512,  with 
property  assesseil  at  $5,481,000,  whereof  $4,120,000  in  1;309  farms,  live-stock, 
and  farm  produce,  each  being  estimated  at  one  million.  Cal.  Statutrs,  1853, 
XM);  1802,  0-7;  1871-2,  1007-8;  WmI  Co(v<t  Sujmil,  June  25,  Oct.  1,  1873; 
Jan.  11,  1878;  Cal.  Spirit  Times,  Dec.  2.5,  1877;  Hawley^a  HuinboUt,  1-42; 
S.  F.  Ik  raid,  Jan.  31,  1852.  Scattered  notices  in  Sac,  Union,  Alia  Cal, 
S.  F.  Btdktin,  S.  F.  Call,  Pncijir,  Aug.  6,  1S74,  etc.;  NumMH  Times,  Jan. 
11,  187.S;  Apr.  15,  1870;  Jan.  27,  Dec.  29,  1877;  May  11,  1878;  Aug.  28, 
1880,  etc.  This,  tlie  first  newspaper,  was  started  in  1854.  Tlie  Eel  River 
farming  region  gave  rise  to  liohnerville,  Hydesvillc,  and  Femdale;  Petro- 
lia  being  the  growing  centre  of  Mattole,  with  petroleum  wells,  Garl^er- 
ville  occupying  the  Eel  south  fork.  Two  military  posts  in  the  interior  point 
to  the  retarding  influence  of  untrustworthy  Indians  in  early  years. 

Tlic  opening  of  mines  along  the  lower  Klamath  and  Smith  river,  and  the 
unapproaehability  of  Klamath  City,  led  to  the  foundation  in  1853  of  Crescent 
City,  a  n;inie  coiiKidereil  in  Pac.  aVrj/w,  May  2,  1850,  and  due  to  the  crescent 
form  of  the  bay.  Tlie  Pnr(t>j(m  nu-t  with  disaster  here  in  1S,"»(),  and  applied 
its  name  to  tlie  bight  for  a  time.  The  increase  of  prospectors  in  this  vicinity, 
ami  the  failure  of  Klamath  City,  which  Jiad  thriven  for  nearly  a  year,  /*«**. 
Scirs^  Nov.  1,    IS7>0,  Jan.  l\    1851,  Sac.    l^ranscrijtC,  Nov.    14,    1850,   oi>cne(l 
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fine  prospects  for  a  town  at  thia  the  only  roaditead  abore  Trinidad;  and  a 
company  headed  by  R.  Hamphreyi  and  J.  F.  Wendell  took  np  land  here  in 
1852,  and  in  Feb.  1853  laid  oat  a  town.  A  mill  was  erected.  8.  F.  Hemldt 
Apr.  27,  Jnne  16,  1853.  The  title  was  not  confirmed,  bat  the  council  tubse- 
qnently  bought  it  from  the  U.  S.  So  rapid  was  the  growth  that  in  1854  it 
claimed  over  200  hooBes  and  800  inhabitants,  with  a  journal,  and  was  incor- 
porated.  CaL  8taliUe$,  1854,  33,  68;  CaL  Jowr,  As$,,  1854,  658-9;  7<f.,  i9eii. 

1855,  877.  View  in  PieL  Unkm,  Jan.  1855;  Dd  KoHe  Record,  Jone-Kov. 
1880;  Cresceid  CUjf  Cornier,  Sept  4,  1878;  Vam  Dyke's  Stat,,  MS.,  23;  AUa 
CaL,  Apr.  10,  1854;  Sept  1,  1855;  Jan.  19,  June  29,  Oct  17,  1856;  Aug.  20^ 
1857;  Feb.  2,  Aug.  20,  1858;  Nov.  19,  1859;  May  27,  1864;  Apr.  1,  1865; 
with  references  to  lighthouse  and  harbor  improvements;  also  8ae.  Unkm  and 
8.  F.  Bulletin;  U.  8,  Oov.  Doc,  Gong.  41,  Sees.  2,  H.  Misc.  Doc.  62.  The 
county  seat,  won  from  Trinidad,  being  lost  by  1856,  it  agitated  for  a  separa- 
tion from  Klamath,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  formation  of  Del  Norte 
county,  with  itself  as  seat  Although  this  promising  period  was  followed  l^ 
decline,  yet  its  possession  of  the  only  pretence  of  a  harbor  in  this  region,  to- 
gether with  a  few  minor  industries,  manage  to  maintain  it  as  the  leading  sea 
town  north  of  Eureka,  notwithstanding  the  meagre  mining  and  agricultural 
resources  of  the  county,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  live-stock.  The  pop- 
nlation  of  the  county  increased  from  1,993  in  1860,  and  2,022  in  1870,  to 
2,584  in  1880,  with  property  assessed  at  $696,000;  the  value  of  77  farms  be- 
ing $399,000,  yielding  $133,530,  while  the  live-stock  was  worth  $743,96a 
CaL  Statutes,  1857,  35-8,  162;  1858,  378;  Crescent  Courier,  June  11  et  seq., 
1879;  Del  Norte  Record,  July-Oct  1880,  etc.;  Pac,  Rural  Press,  Sept  18, 
1875,  etc.;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Dec  1,  1870;  June  6,  1879;  8.  F.  Call,  May  4, 
1879;  Jan.  6,  1884;  S.  F.  Chron.,  Oct.  10,  1875;  Feb.  28,  1881.  Crops  were 
raised  in  Smith  Valley  in  1854,  and  a  flour-mill  rose  at  Crescent  City  in 

1856,  a  saw-ftiill  being  there  in  1853,  since  which  time  4  more  have  risen.  A 
salmon  cannery  was  added.  The  first  important  point  in  the  county  was 
Happy  Camp,  of  July  1851,  which  flourished  in  a  small  way  in  1887,  being 
superior  to  the  other  mining  camps.  On  Smith  River  rose  Altaville  and 
other  villages,  which  partly  supply  the  Oregon  mining  field. 

A  still  poorer  section  was  Klamath  county,  which  by  the  segregation  of 
Del  Norte,  and  the  gradual  decline  of  the  Klamath  and  Salmon  River  mines, 
declined  to  so  small  and  barren  a  field  that  the  diminishing  population,  of  less 
than  1,700  in  1870,  began  to  complain  against  the  burden  of  a  separate  admin- 
istration and  a  swelling  debt  In  1874,  accordingly,  it  was  disorganized  and 
apportioned  between  Siskiyou  and  Humboldt,  both  Orleans  Bar,  the  county 
seat  since  1856,  and  Trinidad  falling  to  the  latter,  with  $273,500  of  the  $601,- 
500  assessed  property,  and  $10,890  of  the  $23,950  debt.  The  population  in 
1860  was  1,800.  Siskiyou's  objections  were  with  difficulty  overruled,  repub- 
licans suspecting  a  democratic  intrigue  to  obtain  a  majority.  CaL  Statutes, 
1851,  p.  1827;  1855,  p.  200;  1856,  pp.  32-3;  1871-2,  p.  1010;  1873-4,  pp.  369, 
802.  755-^;  Van  Dyke's  Stat.,  MS.,  5;  AUa  Col.,  June  9,  1864.  Klamath 
River  has  here  little  farming  land,  and  the  Hoopa  Indian  reservation  absorbs 
the  largest  tract  thereof  in  the  county.  Trinidad  depends  greatly  on  its  saw- 
mills.    Trinity,  with  a  population  threefold  larger,  long  depended  on  mining, 
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ourufs  were  limited,  even  for  live-Btock,  witll  »  poor  ontlet  tar  Um- 

Latlirop'g  water-pover  naw-iiiill  of  1S63  heada  the  list;  by  1858  about 

<ther  Bmall  milla  hud  W.'u  added,  I>eu<le8  three  flonr-milliL     A  tuuiery 

ited  in  18AG.     Agriculture  hud  been  begun  io  ISriO  hy  B.  Steinei',  near  the 

11  bearing  bin  name      By  1860  there  wen  143  farnui  ralaed  at  |SS5,0IX). 

produce  and  live'stock  being  estimated  at  about  it  15.000  eauh,  vhile  tha 

Bscd  property  o(  the  aouuty  stood  at  (868,000,  among  a  [lopnlKtion  of 

0,  grown  fram  3,313  is  1870;  id  16<10  it  was  I),I'2S.     Among  the  ntimer- 

early  camps  Ridgeville,  Mineravilla.  Lewiiton,  CaBon  City,  Long  and  Bijj 

I  coatioued  to  Ggare,   partly  owiug  to  the  gradually  nufobling  quarti 

aeibi,  while  Woaverville  retained  tha  prominence  aa  county  seat  and 

^.re  of  trade  which  a  rich  gold-Held  procured  for  it  iu  1850.     Both  Reading 

a  Frenchman  named  Oroaa  are  said  to  havu  mineii  there  in  1S49,  followed 

Wearer,  whoae  name  was  applied  to  the  creek  and  consequently  to  the 

n.     By  1851  it  had  acquired  euflicient  prominence  to  rival  the  Hnmbolilt 

,y  towns  for  the  connty  seat,  and  obtun  it  after  some  trouble  iu  1852. 

Irein  lay  one  cause  for  the  segregation  of  the  dissatutfied  Humboldt  oounty, 

vlngWeaverrille  the  seat  in  1853  of  a  much  reduced  section.     It  met  with 

eral  disastera  from  fire  iu  181)3-5.  Alia  Col..  March  13,  1853;  Dec.  12,  ISM: 

•-t  1,  12,  1S55;  Jan.  17,  1856;  Oct.  22,  1869;  Oct.  17,  1860;  S.  F.   HiraU, 

iLTch  13,  1853;  Sac  Union,  Dec.  12,   1364;  March  1,  28.  May  10.  30,  Sept. 

•-14,  Oct,  11,  Dec,  18-19,  27,  1855;  Jan,  24,  Apr.  8.  Aug.  29,  Doc  10,  ISM; 

tlept.  23,  1858;  Aug.  17,  1859.     Yet  it  incorporated  in  1805,  and  oontinned 

to  prosper,  with  a  newspaper  from  1654.     For  a  time  it  was  rivAlIi-d  by 

Ritlyoville,  which  in  1856  clninied  700  inhabitants,  but  iu  IS58  only  one  fifth 

of  that  number,     CaOou  City  also  declined  from  400  in  1855.    Tnta  (Jtatm, 

Feb.  1,  1879;   Ifmtwml/e  Jour.,  Fab,  26,  July  15,   1871,  etc.;  Cal.  Slatta, 

1871-2,  766;  Cac'g  Annati  qf  Trinily,  206  pp.,  the  last  a  rambliug  yet  UMhil 

book. 

The  current  of  settlement  which  penetrated  the  northern  districta  of  Cali- 
fomia.  reeuforced  by  sea-route  additions,  was  aoou  met  by  another,  radiating 
from  Sonoma,  While  slow  to  appreciate  the  commercial  advantages  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  the  gradual  expansion  of  ranchoa  directed  attention  to  tJie 
valleys  along  its  north  line,  and  in  1834  M,  U,  Vallejo  established  a  mili- 
tary outpost  near  the  decaying  mission  of  Solauo.  In  this  he  was  prompted 
by  political  aspirations,  and  other  persousl  interests,  as  well  as  by  the  advis- 
ability of  checking  the  encroach ments  of  the  Bussians,  who  for  three  decade* 
prior  to  1341  held  the  region  round  Bodega  Bay,  the  first  occupants  north  of 
S.  F.  Under  his  protective  wing  a  nnmber  of  followers  began  to  occupy  the 
(ertile  tracts  ailjacent,  until  the  sway  of  their  chieftain  in  1848  extended  to 
the  shores  of  Clear  Lake  oq  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  ocean,  at  Wal- 
balla  River,  the  word  Walhalla  being  a  corruption  of  (rualula. 

After  the  first  flush  of  gold  excitement,  the  advantages  of  Sonoma  county 
were  quickly  observed  iu  its  varied  resources  and  proximity  to  the  metavp- 
olis  at  the  Gate,  Farming,  which  had  been  started  by  the  Muscovites  decades 
before,  and  taken  up  at  the  mission  on  a  large  scale,  was  now  resumed  by 
different  settlers,  with  profits  greatly  eclipsing  those  of  the   gold-diggera. 
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Vegetables  were  in  time  iapplemented  by  grain  and  cattle,  and  later  Tinicml* 
tare  blossomed  into  a  leading  industry.  Fmit-trees  and  vines  were  planted 
by  the  Russians  and  early  valley  settlers;  three  grist-mills  rose  before  1849; 
while  the  Invariant  redwood  forests,  which  had  already  giyen  rise  to  two 
mills,  yielded  themselyes  to  a  ^st-developing  lumber  business.  Diawson  had 
opened  a  saw-pit  in  the  thirties,  in  imitati<m  of  the  Rnssians,  upon  whose  do* 
main  Capt.  Smith  erected  the  first  steam  mill  in  1843.  A  similar  mill  replaced, 
in  1849,  the  water-power  mill  at  Freestone,  owned  by  Mcintosh.  Cai^omka^ 
March  8,  1848,  describes  the  saw  and  floor  mills  at  Bodega.  In  later  years, 
quicksilver  mining  employed  a  large  force.  These  different  industries  fostered 
»  trade  facilitated  by  several  streams  and  inlets,  and  by  two  railroads,  one  of 
them  begun  before  1870,  and  towns  sprang  up  in  profusi<m  round  mills  and 
stations  and  in  the  different  valleys.  But  the  centre  of  population  shifted 
west  and  northward,  and  Sonoma,  which  in  1848  figured  as  a  town,  and  con- 
sequently became  the  county  seat  in  1860,  declined,  and  the  political  sceptre 
was  in  1854  transferred  to  the  central  Santa  Rosa,  then  only  a  year  old,  but 
rapidly  lifted  by  the  unfolding  agriculture  and  the  traffic  with  Russian  River 
to  the  leading  town  in  the  county.  Co/.  Star  and  Califomian,  of  Jan.-Feb. 
1848,  refer  to  the  flourishing  conditi<m  of  Sonoma.  Larhn's  />oe.,  viL  200; 
CcU,  Pioneers,  7.  In  1848-9  it  became  an  entrep6t  for  the  diggings.  Incor^ 
porated  in  1860,  proposed  disincorporation  in  1852,  effected  in  the  following 
decade.  Cal.  Siatutes,  1850,  150;  1867-8,  576;  CaL  Jour,  Sen.,  1862,  781,  etc.; 
Alta  Cal.,  May  23,  1851;  June  17,  1852;  Sae,  Union,  Dec.  31,  1856,  etc.; 
Montgomery's  Bemin.,  MS.,  5.  It  sported  a  journal  in  1850.  Sonoma  DemoCt 
Nov.  23,  1878.  The  Carrillos,  who  owned  the  Santa  Rosa  country,  erected 
the  first  house  in  the  vicinity  in  1838-9.  In  1851  Mallagh  and  McDonald 
opened  a  store,  followed  by  A.  Meacham,  and  by  Hakman,  Hoen,  and  Hart- 
man.  The  town  of  Franklin  having  been  laid  out  in  1853,  under  the  agita- 
tion for  a  new  county  seat,  the  latter  traders,  in  conjunction  with  Julio 
Carrilloy  followed  the  example  that  same  year  by  laying  out  Santa  Rosa — so 
named  after  the  creek  and  rancho— a  mile  from  the  site  mentioned,  where 
Carrillo  had  in  1852  built  a  residence,  and  N.  and  J.  Richardson  a  store  in 
18r)3.  The  third  building  was  a  hall,  and  this  feature  assisted  greatly  the 
judicious  manoeuvres  which  in  Sept.  1854  wrested  the  seat  from  Sonoma. 
The  town  now  grew  rapidly  for  a  time,  was  incorporated  in  1867,  and  with 
the  arrival  of  the  railroad,  early  in  the  seventies,  bounded  forward  at  a  greater 
pace  than  ever,  securing  gas  and  street-cars  by  1877,  and  several  mills  and 
factories,  and  in  1880  a  population  of  3,616.  Son.  Democ.,  Oct  25,  1872;  May 
16,  1874;  June  10,  July  8,  1876;  S,  F.  BuUeUn,  Jan.  23,  Feb.  23,  1880;  AUa 
Cal„  Sept.  27,  1856,  etc.;  Hist,  Son,  (1877),  20-2;  Id,  (1880),  386--441;  CaL 
Jour,  Ass,,  1854,  686,  etc.;  CaL  Statutes,  1871-2,  62. 

Next  stands  Petaluma,  which  still  claims  preeminence  in  trade,  as  the 
head  of  navigation  in  the  valley.  It  was  started  in  1860 -as  a  hunting  and 
shipping  point  by  J.  Lockwood,  Linns  &  Wiatt,  Bay  lis  &  Flogdell,  McReynolds 
&  Hudspeth.  Soon  after  Keller  took  up  a  claim,  and  in  Jan.  1852  laid  out» 
town  which  was  called  after  the  Indian  name  of  the  creek.  W.  D.  Kent  opened 
the  first  store  and  P.  O.  The  rapid  advance  was  marked  by  a  journal  in 
1855.  CaL  Statutes,  1858,  148;  1859,  210,  396;  1867-8,  383,  783;  1875-6,  288^ 


■Ktion  occurred  in  1S58,  when  the  population  vas  cLiinMd  to 
,  .,.^»,  gas  waa  there  in  18l>3,  iLnd  nnmeroUB  inajiufncturiiig  iniluatcii.-* 
)  aaaiHtoJ  in  «uatainiu){  3,3-26  inhabitants.  Prt,  AfffU),  Feb.  tl,  Ki>v,  lU, 
Motit'jomeri/'a  Srmiu.,  MS.,  *;  Sai^.  Union,  May  29,  ISM;  and  preca.liug 
lull  references.  The  niutie  in  cluoied  by  some  tu  be  a  corruption  •<!  [uta 
dnrk  hill,  irom  «arly  hunting  inciilcnta;  but  most  Assign  it  tu  ui  Indiui 

.ha  northern  part,  on  Russijui  Rivur,  Heoldalmrg  held  sway  as  the  fare- 

.  ,jconH>raWd  city.      It  waa  founded  in  IS52  by  H.  O.  Healil,  ou  Filcli's 

~  as  Hould'H  store.     Its  growing  iuiportAnce  eauaed  it  tu  be  liud  out  in 

a  a  town,  houcotorth  known  as  Hoaldsburg.     It  grew  ni|iidly,  au[t[Kirt«i>l 

■  spaper  in  ISliO,  incorporaCioa  in  ISST— amended  in  Cal.  SUOuU*.  1873-1, 

.Bud  in  1874  flourished  as  a  city.     PopuUtioa  in  18M,  1,133.   IleaiUiurj 

■priM.Viov.  22.1877;  fluw.  if. /■%.  Jnne  13,  1878.     Mealdaburg  w«  (ol- 

1  by  Cluverdale,  long  the  terminus  of  the  rulroad.    The  place  was  localnl 

.•M  by  Markle  ft  Millar.     Population  430  in  18S0.     Incorporation  act  ia 

Statuttn,  1871-2,  95,  1G4,  S30.     Tho  mlroad  also  fostered  such  towns  as 

torn  and  Windsor,  while  Gnemerille  long  led  the  numerous  milling  caiiijia, 

uudiug  Forrestyille,  Freestone,  and  Duncan's  Mil)  and  Bodega,  the  sevi^ral 

ling  places  on  the  coa^t,  as  Fort  Boss,  Salt  Point,  Fisherman's  Bay. 

itopol  is  on  the  roiul  to  Bodega,  which  ia  named  after  tho  Spauish  ei- 

<ir  who  discovered  it.     See  HM.  Sou.,  of  1S77  and  1S80,  for  details;  Son. 

Rcgitltr;  Cai.  Auric  Soc.,  TVnrM.,  1374,  SOOet  seq.;  Pff.  Crescm/,  Jan.  2S, 

»-chlS,  IS72;  S.  Rota  Tinm,  Aug,  9,  1S77;  Jan.  31,  1878,  etc; /'ft.  Courier, 

Apr.  6,  1877;  Jan.  31,  1876,  etc.;  Son.  Democ,  Jan.  6,  Feb.  17,  March  3,  1877; 

Pa.  Argua,  Oct.  25,  1878;  June  27,  1879;  HealMmnj  Balerprite,  June  2G, 

1879;  A  lla  CoL,  May  24,  1850;  Aug.  1,  1363;  July  25, 1854;  Feb.  16,  Sept.  25. 

1857;  March  II,  Oct.  14,  1858;  Dec.  2,  1862;  Nov.  7,  1863;  Feb.  15,  16,  July 

6,  Nov.  2,  1865;  Apr.  25,  1868;  Oct.  30,  Nov.  i,  1872;  May  3,  13,  1874;  aUo 

S.  F.  Call,  BuUelia,  PoKt,  Time»,  Sac.  Union,  etc.;  Cal  Stamia,   1852,  236; 

1855,  150;  tfoor^'  Pioneer,  214.    The  population  of  the  county  increased  from 

560  in  1850  to  2,208  in  1852,  11,867  in  1860,  and  25,926  in  1880,  with  2,229 

forms  valued  at  $16,950,000,  produce  S2,740,000,  live-stock  $1,578,000.     In 

1852  it  raised  over  11 7, 000  bushels  of  grain,  a  still  larger  quantity  of  potatoe*. 

etc.,  and  18,000  head  of  stock. 

The  large  northern  half  of  Sonoma,  to  Humboldt,  waa  in  1850  accorded  the 
title  of  Mendocino  county,  although  subject  to  the  former  for  judicial  and 
revenue  purposes,  the  population  being  then  placed  at  55,  and  in  1852  at  38*, 
owning  3,.'(00  head  of  st4x:k,  and  raising  barely  10,000  bushels  of  grain.  By 
1859  the  population  had  increased  sufficiently  to  permit  a  separate  orgoniza. 
tion,  one  eighth  of  the  debt,  or  (2,532,  being  debited  to  Mendocino.  The 
boundary  was  modified  in  1860,  Cal.  Statute;  1859,  407;  1871-2,  714,  766. 
The  county  seat  was  placed  at  Ukioh,  the  centre  of  a  considerable  farming 
district  on  tho  Russian  River.  Ukiah  was  first  settled  by  S.  Lowry  in  1S56, 
followed  by  A.  T.  Perkins  and  J.  Burton,  ^-ho  trailed  here.  When  chosen 
county  EOat  it  had  a  population  of  100,  which  by  1880  was  937.  A  jonroal 
appeared  in  1860.     The  name  comes  from  tho  T"*'""  tribes  once  occupying 
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the  spot  Incorpomtioii  act  in  Oal  StaMes,  1875-6,  lOSL  Eel  Biver  em- 
braces the  other  fertile  ■ectum,  which  however  falls  hugely  within  the  Indian 
reservation,  the  sooroe  of  mnch  distorhance  in  this  region.  Knmerons  small 
streams  intermediate  along  the  coast  render  accessible  the  immense  fcnrests 
which  form  the  chief  industry  of  the  country.  Saw-mills  and  shipping  points 
dot  the  coast,  from  Gualala  northward,  witii  the  small  but  prosperous  Iden- 
docino  City  in  the  centre.  It  was  here  that  honest  Harry  Meiggs  started  a 
mill  in  1852.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  1855.  Point  Arenas  and  Little 
River  lie  below,  and  Fort  Bragg  marks  the  site  of  the  reservati<m  placed 
here  in  early  years.  A  second  mill  was  started  in  1852  by  Richardson,  after 
which  they  increased  rapidly.  See  Hiii,  Ifendoeino  Gk,  141.  Blue  Rock  and 
Cahto  form  centres  in  Eel  Biver  valley.  Little  Lake,  Pomo^  and  Calpettai 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  the  last  being  the  only  rival  for  the  county 
seat  in  1859.  Below  Ukiah,  Hopland  is  the  leading  village,  dose  to  which 
F.  Feliz  settled  about  1844^  the  first  occupant  of  the  country.  John  Ptoker 
is  said  to  have  been  the  next  settler,  in  1850,  on  Wilson  Creek,  near  Ukiah. 
Yet  this  year  the  census  crsdits  the  county  with  200  bushels  of  com  and 
some  live-stock.  A  flour-mill  was  here  in  1858.  In  1880  there  were  982 
farms,  valued  at  $4,451,000,  produce  and  live-stock  each'  standing  for  some- 
what over  a  million,  and  the  total  assessment  at  $5,976,000^  among  a  popu- 
lation of  12,800,  against  7,545  in  1870  and  3,967  in  186a  Memioe,  W.  Coatt 
Star,  Dec.  25,  30,  1875,  etc;  UBak  Freaa,  Jan.  21,  1881;  Ruta,  S,  Flap,  Deo. 
30,  1869;  Kov.  22,  1877;  AUa  CaL,  Aug.  6,  1858;  Apr.  8,  May  19,  July  81, 
Aug.  2,  30,  1859,  etc;  8.  F,  BuUetm,  Dec.  29,  1856;  Feb.  8,  1857;  May  29, 
1858;  June  20, 1862;  March  3,  Apr.  13, 1865;  Nov.  29, 1879;  alsoCo/^  Chrtm,, 
etc. 

The  adjoining  beautiful  Lake  county,  formed  round  Clear  Lake  between 
two  branches  of  the  Coast  Bange,  had  been  used  as  a  grazing  country  since 
a1>out  1840,  and  received  in  1847  its  first  permanent  occupants.  Stone  and 
Kelsey,  who  being  killed  by  Indiaqs  in  1849  for  their  cruelty,  led  to  an 
avenging  military  expedition  in  1850,  under  Lt  Lyons.  W  Anderson,  who 
in  1851  occupied  and  named  Anderson  Valley  in  Mendocino,  is  said  to  have 
located  himself  and  wife  here  in  1848.  ffisL  Lake  Co.,  63;  Napa  Register,  Feb. 
21,  1874.  Bemoteness  and  fear  of  Indians  delayed  further  settlement  till 
1853.  After  this  the  influx  was  rapid,  and  in  1861  this  northern  district  of 
Napa  was  formed  into  a  separate  county,  with  the  seat  at  Lakeport,  on  the 
land  of  Wm  Forbes,  the  first  business  occupant  being  J.  Parrish.  CaL  Stat' 
uUs,  1861,  1865-6,  ap  69;  1871-2,  305,  903;  HUUlTa  Codes,  iL  1766  A  news- 
paper  was  started  here  in  1866.  Lakeport  became  in  due  time  the  leading 
town,  although  not  until  after  a  dose  struggle  with  Lower  Lake,  which  ob- 
tained the  seat  between  1867-70,  and  for  a  time  had  high  aspirations,  based 
on  adjacent  mines  and  expected  factories.  First  house  here  in  1858;  first 
store  in  1860.  In  the  south  Middletown  rose  as  a  thriving  way-station,  and 
throughout  are  scattered  a  number  of  medicinal  springs  with  a  yearly  increas- 
ing attendance,  which  together  with  some  quicksilver  deposits  assist  to 
bring  revenue  to  a  county  otherwise  depending  wholly  upon  agriculture. 
Both  grist  and  saw  mills  are  recorded  in  1858.    The  population  increased 
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I  ia  1870  to  6,600  ia  1880,  possessing  512  farms  valaett  at  $1,892,000, 
Ti  produce  worth  $^19,000,  and  live-stock  (288,000.  tbo  total  as^aauicnt 
ig  $2,177,000.  Cottoii  htt*  heea  raised.  KelseyviUe  and  Upfier  Lake 
line  thriving  Tillages.  Lahjtort  Co.  Jlepl,  1-77;  Dalma't  Shy.,  MS  ,  1-8; 
''.  Lair  Co., -psaaim;  Harper'i  Hag.,  xlriiL  43-A;  Hat/u'  CaL  Nala,  iii  14^ 
w  Lake  Btdbbn,  Dec:  1809;  Feb.  5.  1881;  LakepoH  Bfe.  Jnne  15,  1878; 
4,  May  17,  June  14,  1877;  March  20.  1879;  Sac  O^mo?),  Oct.  6,  185S: 
J  3,  1850;  a.  P.  Buimn,  D«.  2(J-8,  1863;  Dec.  22,  1869;  Jnna  17,  1870; 
wi.  Not.  16,  1871;  June  2fi,  1S7G;  March  9.  June  24,  1870;  AUa,  ata. 

Kapo,  the  garden  valley  of  California,  shared  (|nioily  in  &i>  immigration 
»n  by  the  venture  at  Sonoma,  and  early  in  1848  it  waa  fonod  expedient  la 
nit  the  town  of  Hapa,  at  the  head  of  navigation.     It  was  done  by  Grigsby 
Coombe.  at  what  was  known  as  the  ombarcadero,  or  landing,  for  the 
dace  of  the  (anns  and  mills  aliove.  oi  pointed  out  in  CaL  Slav,  Feb.  12, 
B^,  when  alluding  to  the  town  survey  lately  made.     The  Cali/onaan  o( 
irchS,  1848,  waa  puffing  it  Cal  PioMtrt,  10;  A'ajJnflf^uier,  June23,  I8TT; 
ly  20,  1878.     In  April,  W.  F.  Swasey  and  C.  C.  Southward  prepared  to 
a  a  store.  Cal  SUir,  Apr   I,  1848      Tradition  aaya  H.  Pierce  erected  the 
li  tmilding  on  the  site,  for  a  saloon,  in  May,  it  is  added,  J.  P.  Thompson 
Mling  the  first  store.     After  the  tcmporsry  check  caused  by  the  gold  fever, 
(ained  strength  and  obtained  a  population  of  300  by  ISSZ.  a  jonrnil  was 
rted  ia  1858,  incorporation  foUowcd  m  1872,  Cat.  Slatuia,  1871-2,  1014, 
^^3-4,  140.  with  gaa  and  street-uars,  and  by  ISSO  the  population  ha<l  ful- 
nneed  to  3,730,  from  1 ,880  in  1870.     Hie  steamboftt  which  ainoe  1850  supple- 
mented sloop  traffic  was  greatly  snpplanted  by  the  nulroad.     The  insane 
asylum  established  here  m  1872  proved  a  soorco  of  considerable  revenue. 
Thus  OS  centre  o(  trade  and  the  county  seat,  Napa  became  the  moat  pop- 
nlons  place  in  the  valley.     Next  ranked  St  Helena,  renowned  for  its  vine- 
yards, fonnded  on  Sale's  original  grant,  and  named  after  the  adjacent  mountain, 
which  was  christened  after  a  Rtusian  woman.     Still  and  Walters  built  the 
first  house  and  store  there  About  I8S1.     Kuterand  Stratton  came  3  or  4  years 
later,  according  to  Si  Helena  Star,  Feb.  12,  1876,  after  which  the  agricnltors 
tDtereats  mcreaaed.     In  1876  St  Helena  was  incorporated,  Cal.  Slatulei,  1875 
-6,  444,  boasting  its  secnring  a  newspaper  in  1874.     PopnUtion  in  1880,  1,340. 
Beyond,  Calistoga  figured  as  a  health  resort,  and  later  ■■  the  terminns  for  the 
railroad,  which  gave  Importance  to  several  other  agricnltnral  villages,  m 
Tonntsville,  first  called  Sebastopol,  but  renamed  after  Yonnt,  the  first  settler 
in  the  valley,  who  built  a  honse  in  1836,     Monticello  was  located  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Berreyesa  Valley,  Wordner  in  Pope  Valley,  and  Knoxville  at  the  Bed- 
ington  quicksilver  minea,  which  were  at  one  time   a  profitable  industry. 
Calistoga  waa  foonded,  in  imitation  of  Saratoga,  by  Sam  Brannan,  with  a 
large  eipenditnre.     The  first  store  rose  in  the  town  proper  in  1866;  in  1871 
appeared  a  jonmaL  Napa  RegMer,  March  24,  1877;  Ptaf/er-Froud'e  Ska  Mo., 
60.     The  whole  valley  became  more  or  less  interested  in  viniculture,  to  which 
061  HorasEthy  here  gave  the  decisive  impulse  in  1858.     In  1881  over  11.000 
acre*  were  devoted  to  this  industry,  bearing  about  1,000  vines  each,  the  yield 
in  I8S0  waa  %8S7,000  gaUons.  HM.  Napa  Co.,  181-2Z7;  Ifi^pa  Co.  Ilhul.,  6- 
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15.  The  oemnu  of  1880  ennmerfttos  897  fanns  valued  at  $7,515,000,  with 
produce  at  $1,681,000,  and  live-stock  at  $531,000.  In  1852,  250,000  bushela  of 
grain  were  raised,  largely  barley,  giving  work  to  many  miUa,  of  which  several 
existed  prior  to  the  gold  excitement,  beginning  with  Yount^s.  Ship-building 
dates  from  1841.  By  1880,  the  population  had  increased  to  13,230  against 
7,160  in  1870,  and  2,110  in  1852,  the  latter  including  1,330  Indians.  Napa 
Land  Beg,,  Indep,  Caliaiog.,  Aug.  20,  1879;  8t  Helena  Star,  Apr.  11,  1879; 
Napa  RegisUr,  May  2,  1874;  March  24,  1877;  July  13,  Nov.  23,  1878;  Apr. 
17,  1880,  etc;  Napa  Reporter,  March  17, 1877;  June  27, 1879;  frequent  reports 
in  AUa  Col.,  8,  F.  BuOeHn,  CaU,  Sac  Unhn,  etc 

On  the  other  side  of  Sonoma,  which  before  1850  controlled  all  this  region,  pro- 
jects the  peninsula  of  Marin,  wherein,  at  San  Rafael,  missionaries  formed  the 
Spanish  pioneer  settlement  north  of  the  bay;  while  vessels  and  sailors  resorted 
before  the  thirties  to  Sauzalito^  the  site  of  Read's  cabin.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  and  dimate,  and  the  proximity  to  San  Francisco,  fostered  vegetable  gar- 
dening and  pasturing,  so  that  the  county  may  be  classed  as  a  vast  dairy  farm, 
with  centres  at  Tomales,  Olema,  and  other  points,  and  with  two  railroads  to 
assist  a  fleet  of  small  craft  in  taking  its  produce  to  market.  Among  notable 
settlers  in  1849-50  were  members  of  the  Baltimore  and  Frederick  Trading  Co. 
Further  names  in  Hist,  Marin  Co.,  110-27,  384-8;  and  see  my  preceding 
vols.  It  counted  over  8,000  head  of  live-stock  in  1850,  with  a  population  of 
323  white  men,  which  by  1852  had  increased  to  over  800,  besides  218  Indians. 
There  were  then  4  saw-mills  producing  9,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  beginning 
with  Read's  mill  of  1843,  followed  by  Parker's  at  Sauzalitc,  and  the  Baltimore 
Co/s,  both  of  1849.  The  population  grew  to  3,330  by  1860,  and  to  11,320  by 
1880,  with  487  farms,  valued  at  $5,694,000,  yielding  $1,601,000  in  produce, 
and  with  $913,000  in  live-stock,  the  total  assessment  standing  at  $8,413,000. 
Id.;  Alta  CaL,  Oct.  12,  1855;  Apr.  16,  Nov.  10,  1867;  March  3,  1872;  Aug.  2, 
1874;  S,  F.  Bulletin,  Oct.  23>  1858;  S,  F.  Call,  Sept.  20,  1867;  Aug.  11,  1871; 
July  20,  1872;  Chron,,  etc;  Marin  Co,  Jour.,  Feb.  26,  1880;  Col,  Statutes, 
1856,  34;  1860,  269-70;  1861,  351,  on  boundaries.  Taylorsville  became  noted 
for  its  paper-mill,  the  first  in  CaL  Tomales  received  its  first  store  in  1852. 
The  state's  prison  at  Pt  Quintiu  presents  a  profitable  outlet  in  itself,  as  does 
the  harbor  of  Sauzalito,  which  like  the  more  important  county  seat  of  San 
Rafael  figures  among  the  summer  resorts  and  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  San 
Rc^/ael  Tocsin,  Jan.  17,  1879,  gives  a  history  of  San  Quintin,  which  is  con- 
sidered elsewhere  in  this  voL  See  also  Pioneer  Sketches,  iiL  Sauzalito,  from 
sauzal,  willow,  had  in  1849  three  houses.  Subsequent  settlers,  in  Lancey*s 
Cruise,  197-9;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Feb.  15,  1878;  CaL  DepL  SL  Pap.,  Ben.,  iiL  40; 
0\fVs  Col.,  17.  San  Rafael,  as  a  mission  establishment  and  point  of  promi- 
nence, was  the  seat  of  an  alcalde  when  in  1848  a  town  was  laid  out.  Notice 
in  Col.  Star,  Apr.  29,  1848;  G\/Vs  Cal,  13-27.  There  were  then  two  houses 
besides  the  mission.  Alcalde  Murphy's  and  Short's.  In  1850  the  first  store  was 
opened,  and  several  houses  were  added.  The  adjacent  prison  promoted  it 
by  increasing  traffic,  and  its  fine  climate  began  to  draw  a  number  of  residents, 
until  the  population  by  1880  stood  at  2,270.  It  obtained  a  journal  in  1861, 
and  gas  and  other  improvements  came  in  time.     Incorporation  act  in  CaL 
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\-4,  111;  S.  J{.  Htiuld,  Jan.  to,  1ST5,  etc.;  HM.  Xarin  Co.,  33! 
UaioK,  Mareh  1,  1870;  Latae's  CaL,  189-90;  S.  F.  CaU,  Jan.  16, 
J  Miif  id,  18T6.      Ship-liuilding  Rb  BoUoaa,  water-works  at  Soiumlitu,  aai 
ries  odd  to  tlia  rtiaauraeH.     Boliuas  u  a  comiptiim  uf  bolleiuui,  trUalco. 

Following  the  track  of  camp-baildiag  mmera  from  the  rKdiatiug  ceiitna  at 
-ameiilji  >uid  Stncktoii.  we  find  them  crossing  the  rliviriiug  ridgns  of  tha 
lumea  to  fill  up  first  Colaverai  connty,  espuaially  along  the  rick  linuicho 
try  Crook,  jtirtly  aeltled  before  the  gold  diacovery.     Here  rose  Amador, 
:er,  and  Volconii,  which  under  aubsuquent  quartz  developments  nubined 
QHelvDS  as  flourishing  towns.      Volcano,  though  mined  ia  1848,  assamed  a 
led  appeu'snce  only  in  1850.     In  1853  it  poUed  l.llOvotes,  and  boasted 
amal,  hut  declined  after  this.  Amailor  Diapateh,  Moroh  30,  ISI'2;  Tajfior't 
onuto,  i.,  cap.  23;  CoiiiwrVCof.,  MS.,  2.      Sutter  Creek  hooanic  an  inoorpo- 
ed  town  in  IKiG,  and  hod  mills  and  foundriai  iu  token  of  prosperity.     Jack' 
J,  after  being  for  a  time  county  seat  for  Calaveras,  bccamu  the  siiat  for 
<unador  when  this  wan  orgiuused  in  1 S54.     Jacluua  wa«  called  Bntollaa  by  tlic 
lexicon  miners  of  1843,  perhaps  in  humorous  commemoration  of  L,  Tellior,  a 
•ettler.     Iu  Dec.  1850  it  hod  nearly  100  honseH.     Two  years  later  it  lost  the 
vnutty  seat,  hut  gained  it  again  soon  after,  obtaining  gas-works  and  progrens- 
Z  well,  though  ravaged  by  fire  iu  13(12,  and  by  fioo-la  in  1878.     Earlivr 
ties  are  recorded  in  Sac  Union,  Aug.  25,  Sept  18,  Oct.  1,  Deo,  22,  1853; 
16,  March  10,  Oct  11,   155(1;  .S.  F.  BalttUn,  Aug.  26,  1SC2.     Butte  City 
iglit  at  one  time  to  rival  iL     Calaveras  bestowed  the  dignity  upon  Hokel- 
□mne  Uill,  whoiie  gilded  mountain  acquired  for  it  the  preponderating  influ- 
ence, nntil  in  1866  the  more  oentral  San  Ahdreoa  gained  the  supremacy. 
Mokelumne  Uill  becamo  prominent  in  1S60,  as  described  in  5.  F.  Fieojffiitr, 
Oct.  17.  1850;  suffered  severely  from  fire  in  1S54;  AUa  Cat.,  Feb.  20,  Aug. 
21-4,  1854;  Sac.  Union,  Sept.  15,  1855,  March  25,  Sept  2,  Dec.  16,  1856,  and 
began  to  decline  iu  the  sixties.  S.  J.  Pionta;  Feb.  22,  1879.     San  Andreas 
was  laid  in  ashes    in    18511.     The  name  should  properly  read  San  Andres. 
S.  F.  Bulletin,  Fob.  2,  Sept.  26,  1S5G;  Sa<^.  Unioa,  Dec.  24,  1856.     Southward 
Careon  and  Angel  bold  posilionH  corresponding  to  the  Volcano  qnarts  group. 
Copperopulia  sprang  into  prominence  for  a  while  as  a  productive  copper  mine, 
about  the  same  time  tliat  silver  lodes  called  attention  to  the  higher  raoget 
eastwanl,  and  prompted  the  organization  in  1864  of  Alpine  county,  with  th« 
seat  at  Silver  Mountain,  named  after  the  highest  peak  of  the  county,  and  sub. 
seqnently  at  Markleeville.     Its  hopes  in  these  deposits  metwitli  meagre  reali- 
zation, and  its  lumber  and  dairy  resources  languished  under  the  decadence  of 
Nevada,  as  its  chief  market.     Its  population,  about  700,  in  1800  owned  33 
farms  valued  at  3124,000,  the  total  assessment  being  $540,000.   Mimitor  Arjpu, 
Feb.  1886;  Alp,tt  Signal,  May  7,  1879;  Ookl  IliU  Netoi,  Aug.  9,  J875;  S.  F. 
Timeg,  July  0,  18lj8;  Cal.  StaUUta,  18G3-4,  441,  5CG,  with  incorporation  act  o£ 
Markleeville.     The  first  settlement  is  placed  at  Woodford's,  in  1855,  on  the 
immigrant  route   from  Carson,  wliere  the  first  saw-mill  also  rose,   Alp»e 
Citron.,  Apr.-May  1864;  ,S.  F.  BalU-Un,  May  9,  18S4.     Although  most  ot  ths 
Diining  camps  of  Cahivtraa  and  Amailor  declined  after  a  brilliant  career,  agri- 
culture flourished  ill  many  sections,  particularly  in  the  fertile  western  parts, 
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ronnd  towns  like  lone  City  and  Milton.     Among  prominent  ancient  mining 
towns  were  Yeomet,  which  had  a  promising  position  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cosumnes  north  and  south  forks;  Muletown,  which  was  kept  up  a  while  by 
hydraulic  mining;  Drytown,  which  received  its  final  blow  from  a  conflagra- 
tion in  1857.     Fiddletown  grew  till  18G3;  Plymouth  began  to  gain  by  1873; 
Lancha  Plana,  supported  by  bluff  mining,  boasted  a  journal  and  claimed 
nearly  1,000  inhabitants  in  18G0;  and  Murphy  flourished  in  1855.    Carson's 
Flat  was  the  great  camp  of  1851.   Taylor  $  Eldorado,  i.  229-31.     Copperopolis 
rose  in  18G1,  and  shipped  in  1863-4  over  $1,600,000  net  via  Stockton.     In 
1850  Calaveras  stands  cre<Uted  with  farms  worth  |76,800,  containing  $172,800 
worth  of  live-stock,  and  $14,700  in  implements.     The  census  of  1880  gives  it 
467  farms  valued  at  $756,000,  with  live-stock  $262,000,  and  produce  $308,000, 
the  total  assessment  standing  at  $1,871,000,  yet  the  population  fell  from 
16,299  in  1860  mining  days  to  9,090.     Amador  did  better,  for  her  larger  farm- 
ing area  embraces  531  farms,  valued  at  $1,481,000,  stock  $296,000,  produce 
$453,000,  total  assessment  $2,468,000,  population  11,384.  Placer  Times,  Feb. 
29,  1852;  Calaveras  Chron,,  Sept,  1873;  Feb.  1877;  StocHon  Indep.,  March  7, 
1877;  Calaveras  CUtxen^  July  21,  Nov.  10,  Dec.  29,   1877;  M<^oeL  Ckron.,  Jan. 
25,  1879;  Amador  Times,  March  22,  1879,  etc.;  S.  J.  Pioneer,  Aug.  11,  1877; 
JlisL  Amador  Co,,  passim;  frequent  notices  in  Sac.  Union,  S.  F,  Call,  Btdletin, 
Chron,,  and^/to  CaL;  CaL  SUUutes,  1854,  156;  1855,  315;  1857,  251;  1863,  231; 
HiUelVs  Codes,  ii.  16G1.     Lumber  was  cut  in  1846  for  a  ferry-boat,  and  lone 
had  a  saw-mill  in  1851.     Farming  was  carried  on  before  the  gold  discovery, 
and  continued  more  extensively  in  1851-2. 

The  trade  centre  for  these  as  well  as  the  more  southern  counties  lay  at 
Stockton,  to  which  the  traffic  of  the  early  gold  excitement  had  given  growth. 
Its  success  brought  several  rivals  to  the  front  within  San  Joaquin  county,  as 
Castoria  on  the  adjoining  slough,  San  Joaquin  and  Stanidlaus  cities  which 
faced  each  other  at  the  southern  extreme,  and  Mokelumne  City  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Cosumnes,  but  their  aspirations  failed  even  for  becoming  sub- 
ordinate points  of  river  distribution.     San  Joaquin  was  started  in  1849.  Pac 
News,  May  2,  Aug.  28,  1850.     Castciria  was  laid  out  in  1850.  Col.  Courier^ 
Oct,  12,  Nov.  1,  1850;  Pac,  News,  Oct.  1,  1850;  Alta  Col,  Jan,  17,  1851.     It 
struggled  till  1853.     Mokelumne  City  was  opened  as  an  entrepot  in  1856,  and 
sloops  built  here  ran  direct  to  S.  F.     It  rose  to  poll  172  votes,  but  the  flood 
of  1862  so  ravaged  the  place  that  it  never  recovered.     Stanislaus,  which  dates 
from  the  Mormon  settlement  of  1846,  was  transferred  to  a  railroad  station. 
Bnffum's  Six  Mo.,  156;  Hawley's  0})serv.,  MS.,  6;  S.  Joati.  Atjric.  Soc,  Transac., 
1801,  1 15.     Lockeford  and  Woodbridgo  absorbed  the  river  trade  of  the  Mokel- 
umne, but  most  other  districts  became  tributary  to  railroad  stations  like  Lodi, 
Lathrop,  Farmington,  and  other  places  thickly  sprinkled  in  this  agricultural 
region.     Woodbridge,  long  known  as  Wood's  ferry,  was  laid  out  in  1859, 
Lockeford,  settled  by  Locke  in  1855,  was  laid  out  in  1862,  when  the  steam- 
boat Peri  reached  this  point.   Thikham's  Stockton,  14-16.    Farmington  was  the 
Oregon  rancho  of  Theyer  and  WelU;  Lodi,  with  flour  and  saw  mill,  started  in 
1869.     Crops  were  raised  at  Farmington  in  1846-7,  near  Stockton,  and  on  the 
Stanislaus.     In  1850  farming  was  resumed,  and  by  1852  about  4,030  acres 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vol.  VI.    88 
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coltivateil,  yielding  120,000  biuhela  of  grain,  besides  vegetolile*.    In 

the  farms  nambercd  1,100.  vUned  at  918,5S:i,0(M.  pmlniw  9*.i2li.MtKl. 

ck  1,300,000;  [lopaUtioD  24,349  againat  5.0-29  in  lSii-2.     Swamp-luiJ 

lely  roclumed.      Ship-liuiliiing  and  wagon -inaltiug  date  fpooi  I8SO-I, 

net  was  lacking.     Donglaa  wa«  oamed  after  Gen.  DougUu,  and  Dent  kfttf 

Rrant'e  bratber-in-law.    MrCoUam'a  Vol,  38;  S.  Jnaq.  Dirrriorj/,    1878, 

\:Hi>t.  S.  Joaq.  Co.,  pasaim.;  S,  J.  Pionetr,  Aug.  18,  IS77,  etc.;  Sto±- 

.^fp.,  ytaivh  17,  July  14,  I8TT;  June  22.  187S;  Sept.  11,  Dec  23,  ISTOi 

27,   1880,  ttc.;  Tuolmimt  l«dep.,  Feb.  1,  1879;  S.  J.  Mmurg.  Nor.  27, 

1  AUaCal.,  March  31,  ISSt;  Aug.  II,  Jan.  10,  19,  July  fi,  Ang.  11,  SepL 

D53;  MaySl,  Dec  2,  1854;  with  frequent  BCattered  letten  in  /d..  Sac 

n,  8.  F.  BnUrlin,  siDoe  1854;  OaL  J<mr.  Srn.,  1850,  Apr.  3,  40-3;  M.. 

.,  1860,350,378-80. 

nio  »imi!ar  adjoining  coonty  of  Stanialana,  which  WM  farmed  in  1S54  anJ 
>  to  become  a  leading  wheat-produoiug  district,  was  Boooied  by  miueis 
ig  the  eastern  border,  aince  1848,  where  a  few  began  to  settle  as  ferry-m^n 
trader*.     Among  them  wore  G.  W.  Bnuieh  and  J.  Diekinson.  with  fer- 
Dr  Strentgul,  U.  Davia,  C.  Dallas,  C.  W.  Cook,  J.  W.  I^ird,  Jtrne  Hill. 
'  others.     On  tho  Stonialans  rose  Knight's  Farcy,  laid  ont  aa  a  hvwn  in 
I,  and  becoming  the  county  seat  for  a  time,  a  dignity  held  prior  to  1862 
^nively  by  three  towns  on  the  TnolunuiQ,  the  ephemeral  Adamaville  and 
pire  City,  and  by  the  moi^  anbgtantial  la  Orange,  which  rose  to  promi. 
see  under  a  mining  excitement  in  1864-6.     Kniglit'a  Fnrry  wne  supported 
later  by  farming  intere«t«.     Kjugbt,  tnpper  and  exploring  gnid<^  opeoed  tba 
terry  in  1848-9.     After  Us  death  it  passed  into  the  luuds  of  the  brother* 
Dent,  who  laid  ont  the  town  known  for  a  time  as  Deotville.     It  waa  the  ooonty 
»eat between  1862-7.  AUaCal.,  March  22, 1857;  Aug.  17, 1859;  Sla  Crv  Tlnus, 
March  S,  1870;  Sdent.  Prat,  Oct.  14,  1S71.     Adamsrille  waa  fonnded  in  1849 
by  Dr  Adams,  and  Empire  City  in  1850.  P/k.  Neuv,  May  2,  1800.     Empire 
ranked  in  1851  as  the  army  depOt  and  head  of  Tuolnmne  navigation.    Is 
Orange  was  first  known  as  French  Camp,  from  French  miners  of  185%  though 
worked  since  1849,  and  became  a  flourishing  way-station.     It  declined  greaUy 
after  losing  the  seat.     The  first  eettler  on  the  spot  was  Ehun  Dye.  Hoftt' 
Mi'iinij,  i.  43;  S.  F.  Bulletin,   Deo.   31,    1855;  Sac    ITraim,  Not.  3,  1855.      AU 
of  these  town*  were  surpassed  by  the  more  central  Modesto,  laid  ont  in  1870 
nnder  railroad  auspices,  and  made  the  county  seat  in  1872,  with  gas,  aeveral 
mills,  and  two  journals.  SiodHon  ladep.,  Dec  30, 1870;  S.  F.  Chron.,  Ang.  3, 
1884.     Torlock  and  Oakdale  became  prosperons  stations,  the  latter  the  ter- 
minus for  many  years  of  the  Visalia  rood,  with  plough  factoty,  et«. ;  popnlation 
376  in  1880.     Tuolumne  City  Was  founded  in  1849  near  the  month  of  tlw 
Tnolumne  River,  in  the  vain  hope  of  becoming  the  entrepAt  for  this  stream. 
It  was  laid  out  by  P.  McDowell,  but  collapeed  at  the  first  low  water.  PfartT 
Titna,  May  20,  1850;  S.  F.  Herald,  June  5,  1860.     The  adjaoent  Orayvw 
and  Hill's  Ferry,  the  latter  a  claimant  to  the  head  of  navigatioit  on  the  Ssn 
Joaquin,  tended  to  nndermine  it.     Grayson  was  laid  ont  early  in  1850  by 
A.  J.  Grayson,  a  pioneer  of  1846,  and  flourished  with  the  aid  of  a  ferry.  Alia 
Cat.,  May  24,  185a     Two  lines  of  steamboats  touched  here.     In  1852,  Toid- 
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umne,  of  which  Stanialaus  was  the  leading  agricultural  section,  stood  cred- 
ited with  1,870  acres  in  cultivation,  and  7,700  head  of  stock.  In  1880  the 
census  gave  Stanislaus  692  farms,  valued  at  $7,654,000,  produce  $2,142,000, 
live-stock  $997,000,  population  8,751  against  2,245  in  1860.  Modento  Herald, 
Feb.  1880;  HUL  Stanislaus  Co.,  passim;  AUa  Cat,  Feb.  28,  1856;  Feb.  18, 
1880;  Sac.  Unkm,  Dec  31,  1856;  Oct  28,  1858;  .9.  F,  Call,  Jan.  10,  Feb. 

9,  Aug.  4,  1873;  Post,  Chron.;  Col  Statutes,  1854,  21-4,  148-9;  1855,  245. 
A  flour  and  saw  mill  started  up  at  Knight's  Ferry  in  1853-4. 

The  greater  part  of  Stanislaus  pertained  during  its  first  yean  as  a  little 
esteemed  section  to  the  nugget  region  of  Tuolumne,  centring  round  Sonora, 
headquarters  for  the  southern  mines,  and  chief  battle-ground  of  the  antago- 
nistic Latin  race  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This  race-feeling  was  one  of  the 
grounds  for  the  futile  struggle  of  Jamestown  to  gain  the  county  seat  from 
Sonora.  Jamestown  was  one  of  the  earliest  camps;  vote  299  in  1855,  when 
a  fire  ravaged  it.  Sa/c,  Union,  Oct.  4-5,  1855;  Hayes*  Mining,  i.  34.  The  ex- 
treme richness  of  this  district  gave  rise  to  a  larger  number  of  prominent 
camps  than  could  be  found  on  a  similar  area  elsewhere,  many  of  which  main- 
tained respectable  proportions  for  a  long  time,  notably  Columbia,  so  named 
by  Maj.  Sullivan,  the  first  alcalde,  and  others,  in  April  1850,  one  month  after 
the  opening  of  this  mining  ground  by  J.  Walker  and  party.  It  was  laid  out 
in  1852,  when  its  first  newspaper  was  started.  It  was  nearly  destroyed!  by 
fire,  July  1854,  yet  incorporated  in  1856.  AUa  Cal,  July  11-12,  1854:  July 

10,  1852;  Tuolumne  Indep.,  March  1879;  S.  F.  Herald,  July  11,  1854;  Oct, 
29,  1851;  popuUtionin  1850  from  2,000  to  5,000.  Warrens  Dust,  149;  Placer 
Times,  May  17,  1850;  8.  J.  Pioneer,  Sept.  8,  1877.  View  in  PiH.  Union, 
Apr.  1854.  Incorporation  act  and  repeal,  in  CaL  Statutes,  1857,  188;  18r)9-70, 
4.38.  Jacksonville,  started  in  1849,  was  named  after  Col  Jackson,  the  first 
storekeeper.  Woods'  Sixteen  Mo.,  121,  125;  Hayes*  Mining,  i.  42;  McCnlluw's 
CaL,  38;  Pac.  News,  Dec.  29,  1849.  Among  others  were  (Chinese  Camp,  once 
polling  300  votes,  Springfield,  Shaw  Flat,  which  in  1855  claimed  a  tributary 
population  of  2,000,  Yankee  EUll,  a  nugget  ground.  Saw  Mill  Flat,  where  the 
bandit  Murietta  held  forth.  Southward  lay  Big  Oak  Flat  and  Garotte,  the 
former  settled  in  1850  by  J.  Savage.  Hayes'  Mining,  i.  38.  A  gradually 
supplanting  agriculture  came  to  relieve  others,  and  to  infuse  a  more  sedate 
tone  into  the  elements  so  deeply  tinged  by  the  gambling  spirit,  rowdyism, 
aji<l  race-anti|>athy  of  early  digger  times.  The  first  orchard  is  ascri1>ed  to 
W.  S.  Smart  at  Spring  Garden.  The  first  mill  waa  Charbonelle*8  at  Sonora; 
by  1854  there  were  24  in  the  county.  In  1880  Tuolumne  hail  721  farms, 
valued  modestly  at  $1,054,000,  with  pro<luce  $393,000,  live-stock  $332,000; 
total  assessment  $1,596,000,  and  a  population  of  7,848  against  16,229  in  I860. 
Tuolumne  Co.  Direct.,  33  et  seq.;  Son.  Union  Democ.,  March  17,  Apr.,  May, 
July  28,  Sept. -Oct.  1877;  TuoL  Indep.,  Feb.  10,  Dec.  17,  1877,  etc.;  Sar. 
Union,  Oct.  18,  1855;  Sept.  25-7,  Oct.  27,  Dec.  30,  18i)6,  etc.;  AUa  C<d.,  July 
26,  1854;  Aug.  7,  1856;  Oct.  9,  1857;  May  21,  1859;  Aug.  6,  1860;  May  26, 
1867;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Aug.  6,  1856;  May  29,  1880. 

The  region  beyond  Tuolumne  was  opened  only  in  1849,  J.  D.  Savage  being 
one  of  the  first  to  enter  and  to  establish  a  trading  post,  while  Col  Fremont 
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he  eulieat  steps  Uiwsril  quarts  mining  opoD  hie  fomoDS  grsnt,  Raaicd, 

Iii3  counb;,  ufter  the  Eio  <le  lu*  Marii>o«H.     It*  comjuiratively  meagre 

a  gnvG  support  to  bnt  iew  cninpa,  an^l  those  that  rose  in  early  il&ya  awvA 

niitenvH  chieSy  tn  qoortE.     Their  fading  hopeg  lerivt^  with  the  duap- 

,ice  of  tho  uload  of  litigation  no  long  liiuiging  over  the  land.     Tfac  only 

<f  note  heaidts  Maripma,  tlie  county  Heat,  oitji  about  500  iuksbitants 

journals,  wm  Coulttrville,  with  its  orchanls  and  vineyardB,     The  acenic 

m  a!  the  Yoaemito  Valley  drew  a  profitable  traffic.     In  1855  the  TsUey 

,iu  was  sagTBgatHil  to  form  Merced  ixiiinty,  with  the  connty  seat  tor  Hiinti 

i  at  SueQitig.  first  started  aa  a,  niiuing  camp  aiul  vay-atatiiu,  and  nameil 

the  Snelliug  family,  which  in  1851  bought  tlie  laud  and  hotel,  tho  fint 

lerced,  of  Dr  Lewis.     The  disadvantages  of  the  county  sent  first  choaea 

'nmer  and  OnborDo'a  rODchoi,   on  thi:   Mariposa,   8  miles  from  Marcecl, 

id  .SDeUing  to  be  selected   the  same  year.     It  was  laid  oat  in  185G, 

rapidly,  and  obtained  a  jouraat  in  1862,  but  waa  almost  deatxoyod  by 

and  flame  iu  1B61-2.     In   IS72  it  lost  the  connty  seat,  and  declined 

a  quiet  town.    8.   Joaq.   Argu*.  Juno  18,   1870,   etc,;   Ifrrttd  Rrportrr, 

IS74.     Uercad  was  laid  out  for  the  connty  seat  under  railroad  au- 

8.  and  soon  acqnired  the  leading  ]>«eition.     It  was  snrrcyed  Feb.  1872. 

iiru,  Plaiosburg,  and  Cressey  were  miiior  stations.      Merced  Falls  mifo 

il  to  ita  water-power  for  a  Fntnte.     Helton,  below  on  the  Merced, 

Dainbert,  l^»  BaAoa,  and  Central  Point,  were  loading  village!  on  the 

r  side  of  the  Son  Joaquin.     Horaitos  gained  incorporation  privileges  in 

IMt.   Cat.  SCiitufft.  ]  18.      The  rich  valley  land  was  n:>t  mbdiTided  so  as  to 

receive  proper  cultivatiion  and  development.     The  388  farma  mentioaed  la  tlie 

cenKua  of  1880  embraced  656,700  acrea,  valued  at  «4,S20,000,  prodncwl  fSSl,- 

OOO,  live-stock  1824,000,  population  5,650  against  1,141  in  I860.     The  p<^n- 

lation  of  Mariposa  decreased  like  that  of  moat  mining  diatrieta,  mtmkering 

i,340  in  ISeO  againM  6,240  in  1860,  its  small  valleys  containing  176  farms, 

valued  at  $331,000,  with  produce  at  (181,000,  and  live-stock  S1B8,000,  the 

total  assessment  rising,  however,  to  f  1,3^5,000.  S.  F.  Htrald,  Nov.  12,  1852; 

JlUa  Cal,  Nov.   12,  1852;  Apr.   12,  1855;  Sept.  26,   1857;  Oct.  I,  16^  1858; 

July  15,  1864:  June  6,  1867;  Sac.   Union,   Feb.   1,  Apr.   10-11,  Oct  B,  1865; 

Jan.  23,  Feb.  22,  March  14.  Apr.  17,  May  13,  27-8,  Oct  21,  Nov.  26-9,  Dec. 

13,  26-7,  1866;  Sept  23,   1858.     Also  3.  /".   Tima,  Bulletin,  Cait,  Feb.  2, 

'June  17,  Dec  25,  1877;  Jfuripoea  Co.  Rtguter,  Jitaripota  Oaz.,  May  3,  1879; 

Sm-'ttoa  l»-ifp.,  Sept  19,  1870;  CaL  Simula,  1865,  12&-Si  HUUffa  Cede*,  u. 

1778.     The  first  orchard  and  vineyaril  in  Merced  is  ascribed  to  IL  J.  Ostran- 

der,  and  the  first  alfaUa  and  well,  while  J.  Griffith  in  1851  sowed  the  first 

field  of  wheat,  and  erected  the  liCHt  griat-niill;  the  next  was  the  Nelson  mill, 

at  Merced  Fallt 

Fremo  county  in  1856  wsa  segregated  chiefly  from  Mariposa.  With  only 
a  narrow  fringe  of  mining  country,  and  with  a  vast  expanse  of  arid-looking 
plains  in  the  centre  and  nest,  and  an  equally  uninviting  ruggedneai  along  the 
Sierra  slopes,  it  seemed  to  have  few  attractions  for  settlers;  and  indeed,  dur- 
ing the  first  years  Indian  troubles  tended  to  repel  them,  so  that  occupation 
d  to  tho  plao«ra  of  the  north-east,  with  a  sprinkling  eUewhnr*  of 
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vtock-nusers.  In  time,  however,  it  was  found  that  with  irrigation,  for  which 
advantages  were  numerous,  the  soil  could  he  made  exceedingly  productive, 
and  this  of  the  most  assured  character.  Yet  the  application  was  hardly  pos- 
sible for  the  ordinary  farmers,  except  in  combination,  and  this  was  effectively 
achieved  by  colonies.  The  first  to  be  started  on  a  successful  basis  was  the 
Central  California,  opened  in  1875,  round  Fresno,  which  encouraged  others. 
Land  was  taken  mostly  in  20-acre  lots  for  viniculture,  until  this  hitherto  re- 
pulsive section  promised  to  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  country. 
The  first  colony,  the  Alabama,  of  18G8-9,  failed,  and  was  almost  abandone<l 
by  1874,  because  it  had  not  been  started  right.  The  Jfii4.  Fresno  Co.,  1 11-20, 
^le^cribes  the  progress  of  9  colonies  prior  to  1882.  The  San  Joaquin  and 
Kings  River  canal,  the  first  enterprise  on  an  extensive  speculative  plan,  takes 
its  source  at  the  junction  of  Kings  River  and  Fresno  Slough.  While  not  a 
financial  success,  owing  to  its  experimental  difficulties,  it  encouraged  other 
canals  which  benefited  by  its  experiences.  M.  J.  Church  of  Fresno  has 
done  much  for  irrigation,  while  6.  Marks  ranks  as  founder  of  the  first  suc- 
cessful colony.  Fresno  City,  laid  out  in  1872,  by  the  railroad,  and  becoming 
the  county  seat  two  years  later,  owed  its  rapid  growth  greatly  to  these  colo- 
nies. It  was  surveyed  in  May;  the  first  store  was  opened  in  July- Aug.,  by 
D.  Friilich;  journal  in  1874;  several  industries  started.  Riverdale  and  Wash- 
ing^n  became  also  thriving.  Frtsno  ExpoHttoTf  Jan.  1,  10,  1879;  Id.,  Ifejmh,^ 
March  1880;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  March  10,  1880.  It  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow 
Millerton,  the  first  seat  of  justice,  which  had  risen  upon  the  mining  camp  of 
Kootville,  and  was  partly  sustained  by  the  adjoining  Fort  Miller,  established 
Apr.  1851  and  abandoned  in  1863.  Kootville  rose  under  its  wing  to  be  re- 
named Millerton,  obtained  a  journal  in  1850,  and  had  113  school  children  in 
1870.  After  1872  the  leading  people  moved  to  Fresno.  The  first  saw-mill 
rose  here  in  1854.  Madera,  8elnia,  and  Kingsburg  figure  among  the  stations 
which  al>8orb  the  trade  of  the  county,  partly  at  the  expense  of  earlier  to^i'ns 
like  Kingston,  which  had  its  beginning  as  Whitmore's  ferry.  Yet  Centreville 
holds  its  own  as  a  flourishing  Mray-station,  and  Coarse  Grold  is  still  a  mining 
camp  in  the  north-east,  with  a  fine  slieep  region  adjoining,  while  in  the  ex- 
treme west  New  Iiiria  is  sustained  by  important  quicksilver  mines,  worked 
chiefly  by  Cornish  and  Mexican  miners.  Panoche  Valley  northward  is  a  val- 
uable section.  Coal  and  petroleum  promised  to  swell  the  resources,  and 
quartz-mills  were  put  in  operation.  Fresno  Flat  was  sustained  by  several 
camps.  Buchanan  rose  on  the  Chowchilla,  on  the  strength  of  copper  deposits, 
which  proved  unprofitable.  Although  Fresno  has  advanceil  greatly  since 
1880,  it  is  well  for  comi)arison  to  state  that  the  census  then  gave  it  926  farms, 
value  $4,400,000,  produce  $978,000,  live-stock  $1,570,000,  total  assessment 
$6,354,000,  population  9,480. 

Tulare  corresponds  in  its  agiicultural  features  to  the  preceding  county, 
while  the  absence  of  mineral  deposits  is  com|)ensated  for  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  forest  land,  provide<l  especially  with  oak.  Irrigation  has  been  widely 
extended  from  a  primitive  beginning  anterior  to  the  sixties,  one  of  the  canal», 
the  76,  having  a  width  of  100  feet,  with  a  carrying  depth  of  four  feet.  Num- 
bers of  artesian  wells  insure  crops,  while  the  vast  area  of  marsh-land  presents 
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^  for  hogs  aiid  other  itook.     These  a/tTuitoges  attntct«il  kn  imnii' 

<u  uefore  which  the  Imliuia  of  the  reaervatiiai  faded,    uiil  the  uleiit 

.  were  tranitfoniied  into  auiiUiig  farma  ukd  vineyardii,  clunlering  roouJ 

^  liki>  Viaalia,  the  ooDuty  scat,  which  froia  a  pretty  bamlet  of  18G0  tone 

ji  iniportant  place,  uid  the  rapidly  derelojiing  Tulare.     The  wfait«  pei^le 

ibered  OTily  \1i  out  of  8,582,  Mcor,ling  to  the  ceneos  of  1853.      By  1871) 

■opulatioDincreaaed  to4.M3.  uid  by  1S80  to  11,2SI,  with  little  over  IW 

...uu.     The  fume  uumberBit  1,125,  value  |3,52S,OO0;  produce  ^712.0(10. 

<-atouk  faTCOOO.  toUl  uweHsment  95,204,(IW;  but  the  iaureaou  aincc  thou 

Uwn  rapid     The  first  tettlomeut  iu  the  coaoty  ii  aaorihed  to  Oampliell, 

il,  ft  Co.,  who  opened  >  ferry  on  Kings  River  in  the  apring  of  1852.  AUa 

.,  Oct.  17,  IS62;  burton's  HitU  Tul'ire,  MS.,  3  et  acq.      N.  Vioe,  the  Taxan 

jr-hmiter.  Buttled  here,  and  aided  liy  O'Neil  laid  oat  the  town  early  in  Nor. 

J2,  namiug  it  after  himself.     A  moutli  later  it  claiuieil  over  60  inhabitant^ 

1  gained  the  neat  of  govemmeiit  in   1854  from  tlie  adjacent  Woodvilie, 

lich  in  eousoquensa  was  completely  ovenhadowed.      A  mill  was  ristug  in 

c  ia/>2,  a  journal  vna  sUrted  in  ltH<4,  and  by  1680  it  had  over  1,40U  inhab- 

-Mitti.  wiUi  gB«  and  water  woriu.  AUa  Ctxi,  Dec.  II.  IS&i:  Jl-iyrg'  AiB^la. 

[.,  1(19;  I'initti  DeOo,  Feb.  14,  ISUti;  Oct.  12.  187<J,  etc      InconiontioQ  act 

f'fil.  Sbiiala,  1873-4,  191.     Uoahun.  Tipton,  Hanfonl,  and  Lemoan:  fut 

ined  gnmiuL    The  fint  saw-inill  was  started  in  ISSti  on  Old  Mill  Creek. 

The  Kern  River  mining  excitement  of  1K>4-.^  did  much  for  this  ntgion. 
prnnioting  tragic  and  settleuicut,  aitii  by  opening  a  fifUl  of  inrlustry  in  the 
extreme  souQi  of  tbe  ralley,  which  in  1868  canaad  the  formation  of  Kern 
connty.  The  county  seat  was  at  first  assigned  to  UaviUh,  which  spnjtg  iste 
pronuneoee  as  a  quartz  centre,  surpassing  the  hitherto  leading  KeraviUe,  but 
with  the  expansion  of  agriculture,  under  irrigation  and  railroad  ootiet.  the 
fertile  delta  country  westward  acquired  a  sapremacy,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  Baker«field,  which,  suatauied  by  the  railroad,  made 
rapid  progress.  Havilah  was  named  after  the  place  in  Genesis,  where  the 
first  allusion  is  made  to  a  land  of  gold.  Bakersfield  was  founded  on  the  tract 
of  T.  Baker,  and  formed  a  thriving  vdlage,  with  a  newspaper,  when  in  1S70 
some  speculators  sought  to  gain  possession  of  the  land  on  technical  grounds, 
though  in  Tain.  The  county  seat  was  transferred  iu  1874.  Mojave,  Tuhachapi, 
and  Pnmpa  were  soon  among  the  rising  stations.  CaL  Jour.  Sm.,  1871-%  531. 
Altliough  a  number  of  small  inviting  valleys  exist,  the  richer  level  tracts  are 
less  adapted  for  small  fannen,  so  that  this  section  did  not  receive  the  same 
early  impulse  as  the  districts  to  the  north.  It  bad  SS2  farms  according  t« 
the  census  of  1880,  vidaed  at  <1,927,000,  produce  $543,000.  Uve-etock.  $851,- 
000,  total  assessment  $6,000,000;  population  5,000.  Farming  early  aaanmed 
considerable  proportions  In  the  rich  delta  region,  where  settlers  began  to  re. 
claim  land  and  open  roads.     Cotton  culture  has  been  undertaken  since  IS71. 

Beytmd  the  Sierra  stretches  a  narrow  belt  of  silver-beanng  oonntey,  bor- 
dered on  one  side  by  snow-capped  peaks,  towering  15,000  feet  into  the  idonds; 
on  the  other  by  forbidding  alkali  fiats,  arid  wastes,  and  volcanic  tracts  marked 
by  strange  contortions,  acrid  waters,  and  steaming  geysers.      The  diacoverj 
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of  a  limited  pUoer  round  Monoville  broagfat  a  population  which  in  1861  led 
to  the  creation  of  Mono  county,  with  the  seat  of  government  at  first  at  Au- 
rora— bat  this  town,  described  in  Wanton'n  Bodk^  4^-51,  was  soon  after  sur- 
rendered to  Nevada — and  then  at  Bridgeport.  But  Monoville  faded  away, 
and  Bridgeport  yielded  the  supremacy  to  Bodie,  famed  for  many  rich  quarts 
mines,  and  the  terminus  of  a  railroad,  which  skirts  the  lake  and  approaches 
Benton,  the  next  town  of  importance,  and  described  in  Benion  Messenger,  Feb. 
S,  1879.  Leavitt*s  lies  to  the  left  of  the  northerly  Patterson  mining  district. 
The  rise  of  Bodie  is  narrated  in  Wasson^s  Bodie,  220^;  Bodk  Standard,  May 
I,  Sept.  23,  1878.  The  r^on  southward,  early  traversed  by  emigrants,  who 
reported  silver  in  1850,  and  entered  by  stockmen  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
ties, revealed  similar  lodes,  which  on  trial,  proved  disappointing,  and  led  to 
the  failure  of  many  costly  mills,  and  the  decline  of  towns  like  Owensville  and 
San  Carlos.  They  served,  however,  to  atfe-act  an  immigration  sufficient  to 
give  by  1865  a  decisive  check  to  the  hostile  Indians,  and  to  bring  about  the 
organisation  of  Inyo  county  with  the  seat  of  government  at  Independence. 
The  mining  interest,  centring  in  the  Kearsage  district,  was  soon  surpassed 
by  the  agricultural  resources,  although  these  were  practically  restricted  to 
the  narrow  valley  of  Owen  River,  while  the  more  sterile  Mono  was  content 
with  a  supplemental  stock-raising.  Inyo  was  by  the  census  of  1880  given 
242  farms,  valued  at  1717,000,  produce  $295,000,  liveHstock  $233,000,  popu- 
lation 2,930.  Mono  counted  only  G4  farms,  value  $389,000,  produce  $181,- 
000,  live-stock  $103,000,  yet  possessed  a  population  of  7,500,  although  with 
an  assessment  of  only  $969,000  against  $1,353,000  for  Inyo.  The  Carson  and 
Colorado  R.  R.  helped  to  develop  this  county.  The  report  of  silver  by  emi- 
grants passing  through  Inyo  in  1850  led  to  several  futile  expeditions,  and 
only  with  the  opening  of  such  mines  in  Nevada  did  real  prospecting  begin  in 
this  region.  For  accounts  of  early  expeditions,  settlement,  and  progress  in 
the  preceding  counties  of  Fresno,  Tulare,  Kern,  Mono,  and  Inyo,  see  Inyo 
Jndeptnd.,  July  8,  1876;  AUa  Col.,  June  2,  Oct.  3,  17,  1852;  July  23,  Aug.  8- 
10,  Dec.  4,  1854;  May  29,  Oct.  2,  22,  Dec.  12,  1859;  S.  F,  Herald,  Dec.  10, 
1852;  Aug.  8,  Oct  12,  1853;  Sac  Union,  S,  F.  Bulletin,  Bodie  Standard, 
March  1,  1879;  Benton  Mess.,  March  22,  1879;  Independence  Imlep.,  July  12, 
Sept  1,  1879;  Fresno  Expos.,  Nov.  27,  1878;  Jan.  1,  July  30,  Oct  8,  1879; 
Fresno  Bepub,,  Nov.-Dec  1879;  Bakersfield  CaL,  June  8,  1876;  June  22,  1878; 
Kern  Co,  Begister,  1880;  Fresno  Co.  Ciratlar,  1882;  Hist.  Fresno  Co,,  Id.,  Kern, 
passim;  McDanieVs  Early  Days,  MS.,  26;  Bartons  Hist.  Tulare,  MS.,  3  et  seq.; 
CaL  Statutes,  1852,  312;  1855,  203;  1856,  183;  1858,  36;  1861,  235,  566;  1863- 
4,  528-6;  1865,  355,  796,  863;  1871-2,  891,  1005-3;  HittelCs  Codes,  ii  1739, 
1756,  1765,  1782,  1851 

The  forbidding  features  of  these  transmountain  counties  extend  to  the 
Lower  California  frontier,  over  the  greater  part  of  San  Bernardino  and  San 
Diego  counties,  marked  especially  by  sinks  and  deserts.  The  moisture-laden 
winds  of  the  ocean  are  cut  off  by  the  intervening  ranges  to  enrich  the  western 
slopes,  and  to  assist  in  making  them  a  semi-tropic  paradise,  the  homo  of  the 
orange,  the  olive,  and  the  vine,  with  the  balmiest  of  climea.  Here  the  first 
settlements  were  made  by  the  Mexican  inwanderers  of  a  century  ago,  who 
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1  the  coMt-lioe  miamoDa,  which  Btrove  tor  the  snLnumion  rattief 
Atioii  III  tlie  altorigineB.     The  neglect  (unl  usurpation  oi  thme 
B  was  fdUdWod  tiy  tlie  outry  of  the  Angio-Saxona,  who,  ■while 
I  Bt  ot  the  latud  u><l  boldiugs,  applied  a  uiore  entrg^tic  tpirit 
mifaMing  of  hitherto  nlumlKriiig  rewfurciM,  in  sgriculttirc,  tnines, 
ntucturo.     The  Hiipsna^CiiUIorTiiaiis  hul  lieou  tndcilcntly  oonteiit  to 
this  beautiful  region  to  lirowsing  henla,  roBjniiig  and  iacrawiug  *t 
iicw-cornerB  gradually  drove  theaheepaitd  cttCtletA  ttie  hills,  and 
petty  beginiuuga  ia  hurticultnre,  farniing,  aud  irrigatimi  to 
Biuii,  lustruUH  omhardi,  and  vineyards,  with  widely  radiaUng  ouuIb. 
dded  with  oaaea  the  unpronuaing  deserta  tuwanl  tlie  Culorado,  ajid 
iM-th  the  proappct  ol  roolaimiug  Urga  tmctj.      This  rBcUmfl-tion  waii  ini- 
a  in  one  directioa  liy  the  nulroail  and  other  linen  of  traffic,  whose  ata- 
ri, with  attoadant  wella  and  garden  pat^hea,  deiiionatriLted  the  trauafnnn- 
ity  of  theae  aoliCadi^     Mining  ajdcd  somewhat  in  the  same  directioa, 
nlling  attention,  for  initaiioe,  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  San  Beruiu-dinn, 
liy  ojKuuig  toTeral  valleya    and   districts  iti  the  nuigea,  as  Julian  anil 
:t  in  San  Diego,  l>oth  with  villages,  and  Stonewall  aonth  of  theni.  which 
.ced  nearly  $400,000.     San  Bemanlino  rwoaled  tin  at  Temescal,  and  a 
gold  iu  Uolconibo  and  Bear  valley*.      Then  there  13  Silverado  in  I/v 
lei  county,  with  several  ailver  mines,  inaidua  the  gold,  aJlTer,  cnji^vtr, 
nal  deposita  in  difierent  valleya  and  on  Sta  Cataliua  taluul,  and  the  nil 
AofNewhaU. 

Great  chnngea  alao  took  place  in  the  nrlAn  Bettlaments.  Increaaed 
Wbalth,  popiilatiou,  EUtd  tr:Uiic  have  cdlud  up  a  number  nf  statioiiR  aloog  the 
higbwaya  and  railroads,  and  ahipping  places  along  the  coaat,  rapplemented 
by  bathing  and  wintering  reaorta,  whUe  effecting  many  changes  in  the  old 
towns,  wherein  the  low  and  oblong,  though  dazzling  white  and  aoUd,  adobe 
dwellings  of  Mexican  days  ti4id  occupants  stand  eclipsed  liy  the  more  elegant 
and  airy  frame  buildings  of  the  now  era.  Old  San  Diego,  the  Brat  of  Cali- 
fornia foundations,  declined  into  a  dismal  hamlet,  presently  to  amila  again 
tinder  the  overshadowing  infloence  of  New  San  Diego,  which  from  ammig 
the  numerona  town  projects  dotting  the  bay  sprang  into  prominoioe  after 
1SG7,  to  become  the  county  seat  and  port  of  entry,  with  brilliant  pmepecCs 
bsDed  on  a  wonderful  climate  for  health  and  pleasure,  on  the  development  of 
field  products  from  lands  long  dormant  and  deemed  worthless,  and  on  the 
command  of  the  only  good  harbor  of  southern  California.  Iu  the  north,  San 
Luis  Bey,  the  former  mission,  with  a  station  at  Pala,  continued  a  tribntaiy 
trading  poat,  with  flour  mill.  Temecula  became  the  prominent  atatioD  be- 
yond. Oceanside  was  cataliliahed  as  a  reaort-  San  Diego  connty  in- 
creased in  population  from  2,900  in  1852,  whereof  three  fourths  were  Indians, 
to  over  8,600  in  1880,  with  696  farms;  acreage  69,000,  value  $2,876,000^ 
produce  (.195,00),  live-atock  CG8o,000,  some  of  which  items  may  be  increased 
tenfold  for  1888.  San  Bemardina,  founded  in  1851  by  indnatrioua  Mor- 
mens  as  the  earliest  of  modem  California  colonies,  rose  as  the  seat  of  the 
largest  among  the  counties,  and  as  the  centre  of  its  limited  share  in  the  nar- 
row garden  region  on  the  coast.  About  300  Mormons  arnveil  here  in  June 
1861,  under  the  leadership  of  Lymau  and  Rich,  intent  parUy  0:1  louadiog  a 
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iray-statiaii  for  emignntB  to  Utah,  by  way  of  the  Pacific.  They  bought  the 
tract  of  Lugo,  the  owner  of  the  abandoned  miaaion,  and  paid  for  it  within 
six  years.  The  town  laid  out  as  their  centre  in  1851  prospered  so  well  that 
it  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government  when  the  county  was  organized  in 
1853.  Incorporation  followed  in  1854.  The  recall  of  the  brethren  in  1857-8 
to  Utah  proved  a  blow,  resulting  in  disinoorporation  in  1861,  followed  by  a 
fresh  charter  in  1864.  Then  it  revived,  and  the  population  of  1,C70  in  1880 
grew  rapidly.  AUa  CaL,  Oct.  31,  1851;  June  16,  July  29,  Sept.  19,  Oct.  25, 
1852;  MiUennialSUir,  xiv.  491;  Frazer^s  8,  Bern,,  MS.,  25-6;  8.  Bern.  Timea, 
July  8,  1876;  HuU,  8.  Bern.  Co,,  84-5,  122-3;  Mormon  Politics,  1-8;  Hayes* 
Intliana,  i  68;  Id.,  8,  Bern.,  L  passim;  Deans  8tcU.,  MS.,  12;  Viaeher^s 
CaL,  73-4;  PraU^s  Auiobiog.,  457-65;  CaL  SUttutes,  1864,  61;  1861,  608;  1863, 
36;  1863-4,  68-70;  Codmans  Trip,  56-8.  The  mission,  five  miles  away,  was 
converted  into  an  orange  grove.  Agua  Mansa  is  the  relic  of  a  New  Mexican 
colony  of  1842,  and  Riverside,  one  of  the  flourishing  efforts  of  Anglo-Saxon 
colonization,  soon  became  famed  for  its  fruit.  The  latter  was  founded  in 
1870;  name  change<l  from  Jurupa.  Etivanda,  Red  lands,  and  Ontario  are 
among  the  newer  colonies  which  have  helped  to  increase  the  population  of 
the  county  from  3,990  in  1870  to  7,790  in  1880,  with  over  700  farms,  limited 
to  an  acreage  of  53,000,  but  valued  at  $3,346,000,  produce  $430,000,  live- 
stock $397,000.  Its  earliest  resources  are  included  under  Los  Angeles,  from 
-which  it  was  segregated.  Agua  Manse  was  devastated  by  a  flood  in  1862. 
Belfs  Rendn.,  MS.,  14.  Colton,  as  a  railroad  junction,  marks  the  promising 
entrepot. 

The  radiating  point  for  southern  California  since  Spanish  times  is  Los 
Angeles,  whose  prominence  stood  assured  from  the  first  by  the  fertile  lands 
around,  presently  covered  by  orange  groves  and  gardens,  and  whose  not 
very  laudable  ambition  has  long  been  to  become  the  seat  of  a  new  state. 
The  removal  of  the  capital  in  1847  to  Monterey,  the  original  seat  of  govern- 
ment, was  a  check  to  these  pretensions,  which  seemed  to  have  left  its  spell 
for  some  years.  Nevertheless  the  city  was  incorporated  in  1850,  and  claimed 
iii  1851  a  population  of  2,500.  The  increase  during  the  following  two  decadtis 
was  little  more  than  double,  but  later  the  influx  .of  Americans  assumed  large 
proportions,  promoted  by  the  expanding  fruit  culture  of  the  south,  and  the 
attendant  railroad  discrimination,  until  the  census  figure  of  11,180  for  1880 
has  been  greatly  surpasseiL  Col.  Statutes,  1850,  155;  1856,  31;  Catutins  Stat., 
MS.,  18;  Los  Aug.  Directories:  Id.,  Arch.,  iii.  391,  etc.;  Id.,  Hist.,  passim; 
Id.,  Co.,  106-29;  McPhersons  I.tOS  Aug.,  42-7,  71;  Hawleys  Los  Awj,,  97 
et  seq.;  Los  Anj.  Ordin.,  1-39;  Hayes*  Aiujeles,  i.-xviiL,  passim;  Id.,  So.  CaL 
PoUt.t  L-iL;  scattered  notices  in  local  journals.  News,  Exchamje,  Repuh.,  Star, 
Herald,  and  ExpreM. 

l^Q  roadsteads,  both  connected  by  railroads,  present  outlets  for  its 
traffic,  one  at  Santa  Monica,  known  chiefly  as  a  bathing  resort,  the  other 
at  ancient  San  Pedro,  supplanted  by  the  modem  Wilmington,  which,  with 
breakwaters  and  other  improvements,  endeavors  to  supply  nature  s  omissions. 
A  good  wharf  was  constructed,  and  a  town  laid  out  by  Gen.  Bamiing  in 
1858.  AUa  CaL,  Oct.  8,  1858.  It  boasted  a  newsx>apcr  in  1864,  and  was 
incorporated   in   1872.    CaL    StahUes,    1871-2,    87,    108-16,    1049;   Banning'a 
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SeUL  qf  WOnL,  MS.,  5  et  aeq.;  ffa^'  WUmkigitm,  1-184;  /cl.,  Ang.^  T.  SIS 
et  aeq.  Santa  Monica,  established  in  1866^  properly  adjoins  the  yonngor  tndp 
ing  town  of  Santa  Monioa,  foundadinlSTSbySenator  Jones,  with  a  floorishmg 
start.  Sia  Momea,  The  Coming  Cii^,  1-12;  .fftitftw's  Ark,,  19-22.  Tha  de- 
stmotion  of  the  wharf  and  railroad  intrigues  redaoed  the  popolatun  inlly 
one  half  by  1880,  but  again  it  lifted  ito  head. 

Below  lies  Anaheim  landing,  the  shipping  plaoa  for  Anaheim,  a  Inading 
town  iu  the  ooonty,  which  forms  a  signal  illustration  of  snooessfnl  onlimiang 
ou  codperative  principles,  the  f oreninner  of  many  similar  projeots,  soggeslsd 
no  doubt  by  San  Bernardino.  A  company  of  Germans,  chiefly  ~«>*^»"Mrf  of 
S.  F.,  subscribed  in  1857  to  lay  out  a  tract  of  1,263  acres  in  Tineyarda,  with 
irrigation,  fencing,  and  town  lots.  The  name  is  a  compound  of  heim,  bome^ 
and  Ana,  taken  from  the  adjoining  rirer.  At  the  end  of  three  years  most  of 
the  founders  came  down  to  take  possession,  and  with  mntnal  aid  a  ▼iUagt 
sprang  into  existence.  Hardly  one  of  them  had  any  experience  in  vinicolture, 
yet  the  colony  prospered,  and  within  a  few  years  each  20-aore  lot,  with  town 
site,  costing  the  owner  on  an  average  less  than  $1,600,  had  risen  in  value  to 
$5,000  and  $10,003.  Kordhoff  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  oolony  in 
his  Commun,  Soc.,  361-6;  Anaheim  ITuL;  AUa  Cal,  Oct.  23,  Dec  14,  1850 
The  first  house  was  built  by  B.  Dreyfus  in  1857.  The  town  was  inoofporatsd 
in  1870  with  a  population  of  880,  CaL  StahUes,  1869-70,  66,  1871-2;  273-4^ 
and  disincorporated  in  1872.  Anaheim  (Toe.,  1879;  and  preceding  genenl 
references.  Other  villages  are  Downey  City,  formeriy  Los  Nietoa,  which 
absorbed  Gallatin  and  College  Settlement,  and  centre  of  the  oil  business,  the 
ancient  San  Gabriel  mission,  the  Pasadena  colony  of  1873,  the  Pomona  of  1875, 
Artcaia  of  1869,  Westminster  of  1871,  Tustin,  and  Compton.  Santa  Ana, 
another  rising  settlement,  was  laid  out  by  W.  H.  Spurgeon  in  1869;  claimed 
in  1880  a  population  of  over  1,009,  and  sustained  two  jonmals.  The  old  niis- 
sioa  of  San  Juan  CapUtrano  reviveiL  The  large  islands  supplement  the 
ranges  fur  slieep  pastures.  The  prominence  of  stock-raising  in  early  days  is 
shown  in  my  preceding  vols.  The  census  of  1850  gives  Los  Angeles  county 
100,000  head,  and  an  improved  acreage  of  only  2,650.  That  of  1880  places 
the  stock  at  al>out  the  same  value,  but  the  farms  numbered  1,940,  valued  at 
$12,091»,000,  with  §1 ,8o5,00d  in  produce,  i^pulation  33,380.  The  mountainous 
Santa  lkir1>ara  encloses  several  small  but  alluring  valleys,  with  a  climatd 
that  attracts  largo  numbers  of  health  as  well  as  home  seekers,  and  has  raised 
ancient  Santa  Barbara  city  to  the  foremost  rank  of  resorts.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1850,  etc.,  CaL  StcUulen,  1850,  172,  1861,  502,  1873-4,  330,  though 
termed  a  ciuda<l  long  before.  SUi  B.  ArcJu^  viii.  200;  Vischers  PicL  CaL,  41-2, 
with  view;  Su  li.  Indcjc,  Id.,  PrtsHf  1876,  etc.;  Hayes*  Moid,,  et  seq.  Its  first 
journal  <lates  from  1854.  Improvements  of  the  harbor  occupy  much  atten- 
tion. Population  3,4G0  by  1880.  The  adjoining  mission  is  sustained  as  a 
college,  and  Mcmtecito  to  the  east  is  famed  for  its  large  grai)e  vines  and  al- 
monds. In  Santi  Inez  valley  the  Lompoc  colony  flourishes  as  a  champion  of 
temperance.  This  place  was  laid  out  in  1874  and  obtaine<l  a  journal  in  1875. 
The  colony  projects  of  the  Lompoc  Company  proved  a  failure,  but  the  original 
owners  pushed  them,  and  the  place  claimed  a  population  in  1885  of  200  fami- 
lies in  tlie  colony.  Lompoc  Record^  June  5-19,  Sept.  11,  1880;  Sta  B,  Press, 
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Apr.  1,  1876.  In  Santa  Maria  the  towns  of  Gnadalnpe  and  Central  City 
strove  for  the  snpremacy.  They  were  founded  in  1872  and  1875,  respect* 
ively.  The  obliteration  of  La  Graciosa,  dating  from  1868,  flourished  in 
1877;  but  the  land  title  being  confirmed  to  H.  M.  Newhall,  it  faded  away.  It 
points  out  one  phase  of  the  land-grant  troubles,  which  have  retarded  settle- 
ment and  caused  much  crime  and  bloodshed — ^instance  the  robber  bands 
under  Sol.  Pico  and  Powers,  and  the  Vidal  fight.  The  drought  of  1863-4  in- 
flicted a  severe  blow  by  destroying  nearly  all  the  cattle  while  directing  atten- 
tion to  horticulture  and  irrij^atiou.  In  1872  the  eastern  section  separated  to 
form  Ventura  county,  with  tne  seat  of  government  at  the  mission  of  San 
Buenaventura,  which  was  laid  out  as  a  town.  J.  Amay  sought  in  1848  to 
found  a  city  near  the  mission,  but  it  languished  till  Waterman,  Vassault,  k 
Co.,  who  then  controlled  the  land,  made  a  survey  in  1862,  and  gave  so  success- 
ful an  impulse  that  incorporation  followed  soon  after.  CaL  Statutes,  1 865-6, 
216;  1873-4,  54;  875-6,  534;  Ventura  Siijnal,  July  8,  1876,  a  journal  started 
in  1871.  The  destruction  of  the  wharf  in  1877  proved  a  check  on  progress. 
Population  1,370  in  1880.  A  promising  shipping  point  at  Hueneme  was 
established  in  1870  by  T.  R.  Bard,  and  marked  by  wharf  and  lighthouse. 
Population  166  in  1880.  The  name  is  Indian.  A  rising  valley  town  was 
Santa  Paula,  where  a  flour-mill  was  founded  in  1870  by  Blanchard  and  Brad- 
ley, and  the  town  in  1 875.  Kordhoff  is  a  health  resort  in  the  Ojai  Valley.  Near 
by  are  promising  oil  depoaits.  The  census  of  1880  assigns  the  county  a 
population  of  5,070,  with  573  farms,  value  $2,734,000,  produce  $649,000,  live- 
stock $535,000,  while  Sta  Barbara  retained  a  population  of  9,500,  with  713 
f:irins  of  double  area,  though  valued  at  only  $3,471,000,  produce  $746, 000, 
live-stock  $759,000. 

In  San  Luis  Obispo,  whose  rocky  barriers  turned  the  main  route  of  land 
traffic,  the  early  mission  influence  lingers  in  many  of  the  settlements,  by  vir- 
tue of  restricted  choice  of  sites,  and  in  the  later  county,  San  Luis  Obispo  town 
blossomed  into  its  administration  seat.  Although  existing  as  a  village,  it  was 
surveyed  for  a  town  site  in  1850,  incorporated  in  1856,  and  disincorx)orated. 
CaL  Sttitujtes,  1856,  30;  1858,  396;  1863,  293;  1871-2,  220,  434;  1875-G,  301, 
382;  1883,  390;  Coopers  S.  L.  Ob.,  12-36;  Avila,  Doc.,  25  et  seq.;  S.  L.  Ob, 
Arch.,  2,  etc.  Population  2,240  in  1880.  Port  Harford  is  its  landing  for  the 
petty  settlements  to  which  this  hilly  district  is  so  far  restricted,  with  dairy 
and  stock-raising  as  the  predominating  industries.  In  rank  second  to  S.  L. 
Obispo  stands  Cambria,  which  originated  during  the  copper  excitement  of  1863, 
assisted  by  quicksilver  in  1871,  and  by  saw-mills.  San  Simeon,  a  whaling 
station,  shares  with  Leffingwcirs  wharf  in  its  shipments.  Cayucos  and  Arroyo 
Grande  are  other  landing-places.  San  Miguel  mission  lingers  a  mere  hamlet; 
Ki  Paso  de  Bx>bles  is  famed  for  its  medicinal  springs.  Tlio  county  has  in- 
creased in  population  from  500  in  1852  to  1,780  in  1860,  and  9,150  in  1880, 
with  832  farms,  value  $4,430,000,  produce  $925,000,  live-stock  $1,139,000. 

Monterey  has  undergone  greater  changes.  The  fertile  valley  of  Salinas 
became  a  prominent  wheat-producing  section,  centring  in  the  town  of  Salinas, 
which  sprang  up  to  take  in  1872  the  county  seat  from  the  Mexican  capital  on 
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ing  it  to  decline  into  a  mere  aeasiila  resort  sjid  petty  (faippiug- 

A  waynde  hotel  waa  opened  at  SoUtiiu  in  ISG6  liy  E.  Howe,  >  hamlet 
up,  and  in  I SGT  Ricker,  Jackson,  Bud  Sherwood  laid  it  ont  as  a  central 
vhich  was  incorporated  io  I8T4.  CuL  Slaiuien,  1873-4,  242;  830;  1575- 

ti4,  545;  Siilinoj,  Index,  Ma;  1672  et  seq.;  BiiUa-'t  Mont.,  24.  As  tlie 
uiint;  Beat  prior  to  1872,  Monterey  hold  its  oiru  for  a  long  time,  with  buwr- 

■ated  title.  CiU.  StatMm,   18S0,  131;  1831,  367;  1853.  159.     Itn  hirtofj  it 

intety  recorded  in  Haget'  MoaUTry,  passim;  aUo  WitUoui  Moulrr^;  Ro-vh't 
aviL,  MS.;  Jfont  Ardt.,  v.-iil;  Aihhy's  Doc;  AvUa,  Doc. 

The  railroads  have  revived  a  DQmt>or  of  statious,  suuh  aa  Pajaro  and  Cu- 
troviUe  iu  the  north,  the  latter  fouudcd  in  1864  hy  J.  B.  Castro,  and  ■ecoHag 
a  joomitl  and  large  tributary  po^iulation.  Mow'  Landing  nsaiats  aa  a  nea 
■hipping -point  to  suitain  it.  Fijaro  is  derived  from  Riu  P£jaro,  bird  nver. 
Then  there  are  GooebJob  and  Suledail,  tlie  aucicat  niisaion,  to  the  aoath. 
QimxaM  Stni.,  MS.,  5-7,  named  after  this  writer's  family.  Beyond  the  Gari- 
Ian  range  lay  auothcr  fine  valley,  whose  rapid  dcvelopuent  led  in  1S72  to  the 
formation  of  San  Benito  county,  with  the  leat  of  govemmeat  at  the  reoentlj 
founded  HoUister,  which  quickly  overshailowed  San  Juan  Baatiata,  supreiue 
aince  Moxican  times,  Hollist^r  waa  named  after  the  prominent  pioneer  of 
the  valley,  who  had  built  the  first  house  on  this  site  iu  13l32.  It  was  laid  oat 
in  1868  by  the  8.  Justo  Homeatead  Assoc.,  and  atiiiiuUled  by  the  railway. 
Population  1,030  by  1880;  J.  Wat«on  was  the  first  settler  near  tlte  site,  in  ISM. 
Col  Stabtttt,  1873-4,  G7S,  840,  rofera  t-j  its  incorporation.  San  Juad  Baatiila 
changed  from  mission  to  pueblo  daring  Mexican  rule.  Yet  it  still  fignred 
with  a  population  of  480  in  1880.  Tres  Pinos  is  one  of  the  statituu.  The 
population  of  the  county  was  5.5S0  according  to  the  censns  of  1880,  with  593 
farms,  acreage  3(m,000,  value  $3,346,000,  produce  $430,000,  live-stock  S397,- 
000.  Monterey  etoo<t  assigned  a  population  of  11,300,  with  834  farma  of  less 
extent,  value  $6,863,000,  produce  $1,784,000,  stock  $1,031,000.  la  1850  it* 
improved  acreage  stood  at  13,700. 

Still  richer  was  the  valley  of  Santa  Clara,  which  ranked  next  to  Los  An- 
gcles  ill  early  ilays  for  density  of  settlements.  Its  centre  has  remained  at 
San  Jose,  for  a  wliile  the  capital  of  the  atato,  and  now  a  busy  yet  homelike 
garden  city  of  centennial  dignity.  It  was  incorporated  in  IS50,  and  reinoor- 
porated.  Cnl  Suaula,  1850,  479;  1857,  113;  1871-2,  333;  1873-4,  345,  727, 
764.  Comments  on  its  selecUon  tor  the  capital  city,  in  S.  F.  HtroU,  FeL  4, 
1851;  -4  ita  Cn:.,  Dec.  24,  1850;  S.  F.  Pieayune,  Sept.  28,  1850}  CaL  Cowwr. 
The  loss  of  tliia  preeminence  checked  progress,  yet  its  centennial  was  cele- 
brated under  glorious  auspices  in  1877.  For  special  and  full  descriptions,  I 
refer  to  S.  Joai  Arch.,  L.  Pap.,  passim;  HaU'a  UUL  S.  Jo**,  Slot,  MS.,  by 
Belden,  the  first  mayor;  Fernanda,  Doc,  MS.,  Get  seq,;  and  S.  J.  Phnerr, 
as  the  moat  historic  among  its  journals.  The  former  Mexican  predominatiaii 
here  has  ilec1ine<l  to  a  small  section.  Population  12,570  by  1880.  The  mi» 
sion  by  its  aide  has  nobly  maintaiue<l  its  course,  now  aa  the  College  town  of 
Santa  Clara  and  suburb  of  Son  Joae,  with  a  sliare  in  its  trade,  and  with  incor- 
poration honors.   Cal.  StaiuUs,  1871-2,  251;   1856,  79;  population  over  2,400 
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in  1880.  Gilroy  ranks  next  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  assisted  by  its  springs, 
by  railroad  traffic,  and  by  tobacco  manufacture  and  mills.  The  first  handet 
here  was  San  Isidro,  named  after  the  rancho  of  Ortega,  into  which  family 
that  early  Scotch  pioneer  Gilroy,  or  Cameron,  married.  It  gradually  came 
to  be  known  after  this  settler,  but  in  time  settlement  shifted  over  round  the 
inn  established  two  miles  off  by  J.  Houck  in  1850.  This  was  formally  laid 
out  in  1868  by  Huber,  and  incorporated  in  1870.  CaL  Statutes^  186d-70,  203; 
1871-2,  1006.  Gas  followed  in  1871;  population  1,620  in  1880.  Gilt^  Advo- 
coif,  S€pt.-Oct.  1879.  The  8.  F,  Times  of  Nov.  11,  1867,  speaks  of  its  pros- 
pects. \Miere  the  water-power  of  the  creek  led  J.  A.  Forbes  in  1850  to  build 
a  tlour-mill,  Los  Gatos  was  establishetL  In  1863  a  lumber-yard  was  added. 
The  arrival  of  the  railroad  in  1877  gave  it  an  impulse  which  viniculture  has 
affirmed.  Near  by  lie  the  Saratoga  paper-mills  and  springs.  Alviso,  once 
an  important  shipping-point  for  the  valley,  was  pushed  aside  by  the  railroads. 
It  was  laid  out  in  1849,  with  a  great  flourish,  having  projects  for  docks,  etc., 
by  J.  D.  Hoppe,  P.  Burnett,  and  C.  Marvin,  and  named  after  the  Mexican 
land -owner  there.  BuffunCsSix  Mo,^  154;  CoHon'a  Three  Years^  418;  AUaCal, 
Dec.  15,  1849;  Pac.  Hews,  Dec  25,  1849.  Wharves  and  warehouses  appeared, 
and  incorporation  in  1852.  Cal,  SiatuUs,  1852,  222.  Swamp-land  titles  gave 
trouble.  It  retained  sufficient  trade  to  figure  as  a  village.  On  either  side 
are  the  stations  Mayfield,  Mountain  View,  and  Milpitas.  The  quicksilver 
mines  of  New  Almaden,  the  most  productive  in  the  world,  sustain  a  large 
village.  For  1865  the  yield  rose  to  47, 194  flasks.  Later  it  was  little  over 
20,000.  The  county  ranks  among  the  leading  agricultural  districts,  with 
1,492  farms,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  covering  257,000  acres,  value 
815,320,000,  produce  $2,157,000,  live-stock  $968,000;  population  35,000, 
against  11,900  in  1860.  In  1852  it  raised  570,000  bushels  of  grain,  and 
656,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 

The  £ul joining  Santa  Cruz  presents  a  contrast  in  resources,  with  its  vast 
forests  of  redwood  and  water-power  along  different  streams,  which  fostered 
mills  and  factories,  and  for  a  long  time  placed  the  county  next  to  San  Francisco 
aa  a  manufacturing  field.  Saw-niills,  tanneries,  ship-yards,  foundries,  existed 
on  a  certain  scale  prior  to  1849,  and  powder- works  and  lime-kilns  were  added, 
together  with  some  mining.  The  census  of  1 850  assigned  it  an  improved  acreage 
of  2,045.  By  1880  the  population  had  increased  from  1,220  to  12,800,  with  584 
sniaUer  farms,  value  $3,848,000,  produce  $726,000,  live-stock  $264,000.  A 
commodious  position  at  the  mouth  of  San  Lorenzo  Creek  assisted  Santa  Cruz, 
the  city  of  terraces,  to  remain  the  leading  town  and  seat,  sustained  greatly 
as  the  nearest  seaside  resort  for  the  bay  dwellers.  Branciforte,  the  earlier 
real  town,  was  merged  in  Sta  Cruz,  the  mission  settlement  before  the  conquest, 
although  the  legislature  of  1850  considered  this  same  point.  CaL  Jour,  Ho., 
1850,  1336.  Population  3,900  by  1880.  A  similar  control  of  water-power 
and  resources  made  Soquel  a  prosperous  manufacturing  place,  while  the  valley 
of  Piljaro  lifted  Watsonville  to  the  second  rank.  It  was  laid  out  in  1852  by 
J.  H.  Watson  and  D.  S.  Gregory.  Clouded  title  for  a  time  checked  progress, 
but  this  being  settled,  it  advanced,  was  incorporated  in  1868,  Cal.  SUUutes, 
1  .^07-8,  688,  obtained  gas  and  water  works,  and  by  1880  a  population  of  1,800. 
WalsfmviUe Direct.,  1873,  5-24,  and  later.    Felton  has  saw-mills  and  lime-kilns. 


CALIFORNIA  IN  COUNTIES. 

TKo  derebpnient  of  San  Mateo  county  u  greatly  due  to  itc  proximity  to 

metropolu,  to  which  it  once  pertained,  u  the  «iurcD  for  supplies  uiil  <ila 

r  country  rosidencca  nud  resorts.      Upon  its  Begregation  lo  1 S56,  the  aest  ot 

I'eniiiieut  woa  aiuigued  to  Belmont — where  Angelo's  hotel  forioed  tbe  ioitiil 

tleintmt  in  1850~I,  and  speedily  mwle  it  the  resort  for  wbich  it  ta  dow  chiefl; 

neJ— but  waa  tranafeired  the  same  year  to  Redwood  City,  whose  yalnaUB 

iib«r  land  and  wat<:r  route  to  the  bay  obtained  for  it  a  preilominonoe  vhif^h 

°  rival  town  of  San  Mat«o  aoaght  in  vain  to  overcoma,  like  tbe  USi  leat 

ccessful  Menlo  Pork  uid  RaveniwooiL     Ou  the  oout  is  a  farming  diitrict 

anpporliug  two  small  towns.     Capt.  A.  Smith  built  the  first  houso  at  Rdiwood 

City;  all ip. building  began  the  same  your,  and  a  squatter  raid  lijMin  l^a  Pulgu 

rancho  in  1352  brought  population,  for  which  W.  Shaw  openud  the  finit  (tore. 

Boad  traffic  started  wagon -making;  milla  and  tanneries  followed.     In  ISM  it 

was  laid  out  by  J.  M.  Mezea  and  tiauied  aFter  him,  but  the  familiar  appellatjon 

Redwood  prevailed,  and  wm  affirmed  by  the  ohart«r  of  18(17,  Col.  SlaliUrii, 

1867-8,411;  1873^043;  JPn/unx^T'itHai.JAn.-March  1879,  etc.     Poputatiou 

l,3S0  in  1880.     San  Matoo  waa  founded  properly  in  I8(i3  a>  a  railroad  atatina 

for  the  many  reaidenla  who  hod  their  rillai  there,  and  waa  of  steady  |;Ta«th, 

partly  as  a  way.station  for  Pescadoro.     In  18T4  it  was  ubosen  as  county  Mat, 

but  by  arbitration  the  dignity  wa«  retained  for  Redwood,     Meiilo  Park  wm 

incorporatcil  in  1874.     Ravenswood  wax  founded  in  1863  aa  a,  ahipplnij-paiat, 

but  liropped  down  to  a  brick.yard,     Paaoadero,   a  popular  resort,   signifies 

fishiug.place;  Spauiahtown  waa  of  gradual  growth.     The  population  of  lbs 

county  increasod  From  3.200  in   18l<0  to  B,«70  in  1880;  prtnBessing  GC9  fanui. 

valued  at  t7,»ie,DO0:  produce  C7ia,000;  live-atook  fSll.OOO.     The  HM-miU 

industry  waa  rtartod  by  C.  Brown  just  prior  to  the  gold  excitement. 

Alameda  ranked  in  the  last  cenaua  aa  the  moet  prodnotiTa  agriedtunl 
county  on  the  coast,  yet  it  owes  much  to  ita  position  on  the  bay,  and  Oak- 
land, the  official  head,  is  practically  a  residence  suburb  of  San  FraDcisco, 
fitly  tlia  consort  with  halniier  air  anil  beauty,  and  with  thriving  edacational 
eatablialiniente.  When  the  county  was  organized  in  1853,  Alvarado  became 
the  seat  of  government  aa  the  most  central  among  available  settlements,  and 
with  a  good  shipping-place,  to  which  San  Jose  mission  and  other  points  Wers 
tributary.  CaL  S{aiutra.  1353,  319;  Jd..  Jmir.  Am.,  1S53,  G92,  69S.  But  polit- 
ical induonce  gained  the  privilege  soon  after  for  San  Leandro,  a  town  with 
similar  a<lvantageB,  but  more  attractive  in  site  and  appearance,  which  had  to 
surrondor  it  £0  yeaj^  later  to  ita  powerful  neighbor.  It  waa  laid  out  in  1851 
aa  New  Haven,  by  H.  C.  Smith,  who  as  assenihlyman  mancenvred  the  crea- 
tion of  ttie  county  and  the  seat,  allowing  the  lieutenant-governor  to  rename 
the  place  in  honor  of  the  Mexican  ex.govemor.  It  grew,  embraoed  Union 
City,  and  became  the  chief  town  of  the  southern  section,  with  several  facl»- 
riea.  K'cuA.  /wiep.,  Jan.  S,  1S78.  In  1850  San  Leandro  oontained  only  the 
residence  of  J.  J.  Estudillo,  the  owner  of  the  tract,  and  a  achool-house,  bit 
agriculture  and  river  traffic  gave  it  impulse.  It  gained  the  aeat  in  1S54,  bat 
did  not  actually  obtain  it  till  1850.  It  aasumed  incorporation  bcoota  in  187% 
partly  to  strengthen  itself  against  Oakland's  atruggle  for  the  oonnt;  seat. 
This  dignity  waa  lost,  yet  the  town  continnea  to  prosper.  CaL  StatMU*,  1SS6, 
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26;  1871-2,  458;  1873-4,  63.  Population  1,370  by  1880.  Conira  Coda,  i.  17. 
A  number  of  squatters  on  Estudillo  s  rancho  gathered  at  San  Lorenzo  in 
1852-3,  forming  the  so-called  Squattenrille  of  the  census  report  of  1852,  and 
the  manufacture  of  farming  in^lements  was  started,  with  a  few  adjuncts  in 
the  shape  of  hotels  and  shops.  W.  Hayward  settled  at  the  place  of  that 
name  in  1851,  and  soon  engaged  in  store  and  hotel  keeping.  G.  Castro, 
owner  of  S.  Lorenzo  grant,  laid  out  the  town  in  1854,  applying  the  name  of 
his  tract,  which  did  not  long  prevail.  The  railroad  gave  it  new  life,  and  in 
1876  it  received  a  charter.  It  has  two  breweries.  Population  1,230  in  1880. 
See  Orogan  vb  Ilaywarda,  The  adjoining  San  Lorenzo  failed  to  grow,  but 
Haywards,  with  its  fine  situation,  rivals  it,  and  in  the  south  the  railroads 
have  lifted  several  stations  to  share  the  trade  with  earlier  villages,  as  Niles, 
Suftol,  Plcasanton,  first  called  Alisal,  and  Washington  Comers,  the  last  the 
supply-place  for  San  Jose  mission.  Newark  overshadows  Centreville.  In 
the  east  Livermore  holds  the  advantage.  A.  Ladd  settled  there  in  1865,  and 
built  a  hotel,  which  became  the  nucleus  for  Laddville;  but  the  approach  of 
the  railroad  caused  W.  Mendenhall  to  lay  out  Livermore  half  a  mile  west- 
ward, and  this  gained  the  supremacy  and  was  incorporated  in  1876.  It  was 
named  after  R.  Livermore,  owner  of  the  grant,  whose  adobe  dwelling  stood 
a  mile  and  a  half  northward.  Ccd,  StatuUs,  1875-6,  913.  Population  850  by 
1880.  The  population  of  the  county  increased  from  8,930  in  1860  to  62,980 
in  1880,  with  property  assessed  at  ^2,822,000,  of  which  $19,527,000  repre- 
sents  the  value  of  1,520  farms,  produce  $2,385,000,  live-stock  $940,000.  Salt- 
works, jute  and  cotton  mills,  and  a  sugar  factory  figure  among  the  industries. 
Beyond  the  range  northward  a  number  of  small  towns  nestle  in  the  valleys 
tributary  to  the  bays  of  San  Pablo  and  Suisun,  beginning  with  Lafayette,  of 
anto-aurum  quietude,  founded  in  1847  by  £.  Brown,  with  the  first  grist-mill 
in  the  county,  in  1853,  followed  by  Walnut  Creek,  Danville,  Concord,  and 
other  towns,  and  culminating  in  Martinez,  which,  disappointed  in  its  aspira- 
tions like  the  opposite  Benicia,  hail  to  rest  content  with  the  position  of  peace- 
ful county  seat  for  Contra  Costa.  It  was  laid  out  in  1849  by  W.  M.  Smith, 
as  agent  for  the  Martinez  family  owning  the  grant.  Larkina  DoCy  vii.  134; 
S(ic.  Tniwtcriplf  Nov.  14,  1850.  N.  Hunsaker  erected  tlic  first  buihling,  and 
T.  A.  Brown  the  first  store.  In  1850-1  the  owner  of  the  Welch  rancho  laid 
out  a  large  addition  to  the  prospective  metropolis.  After  an  attempt  at  in- 
corporation in  1851  a  charter  was  obtained  in  1876.  Cai  StatiUea,  1875-6,  822. 
Warehouses  and  salmon  canneries  helped  to  sustain  it.  The  cntrejxH  trade  of 
the  valleys  was  largely  absorbed  by  difierent  shipping  points,  as  Point  Pinole 
and  Port  Costa,  a  wheat-shipping  place  and  ferry  station  for  the  railroad. 
Deptli  of  shore  water  caused  it  to  be  selected.  The  ferry  slip  was  completed 
in  1879,  shipments  beginning  soon  after.  At  Pinole  and  round  the  point  are 
powtler- works.  The  inland  Pacheco,  on  Walnut  Creek,  with  warehouses  and 
fiour-mill,  was  laid  out  in  1860  on  the  strength  of  existing  warehouses  and 
tnule,  and  named  after  S.  Pacheco.  Antioch,  the  second  town  of  the  county, 
was  the  centre  for  the  fertile  San  Joaquin  district.  It  was  first  known  as 
Smith's  Landing,  after  J.  H.  and  W.  W.  Smith,  who  settled  tliere  in  1849, 
and  christened  Antioch  in  1851.  Li  1852-3  came  brick-making  and  a  store. 
It  grew*  slowly  till  the  coal  developments  gave  it  energy,  and  enabled  it  to 


-por&te  in  1872.     Popuktion  620  in  ISSO.     Antioch  had  a.  ahare  in  the 

'■■:  of  the  cual-uiiuing  villageii  of  Nortonvitic,  Soinersville,  uid  Juiboa- 

The  chief  delivery  Bt&tions  fur  thew  important  miuei  arc,  however,  it 

lurg  and  at  New  York,  which  was  starteil  with  great  flourish  early  in 

18  a  rival  of  Sua  Franci«co,  but  failnl  to  rise  above  a  hamlet.     It  hu  an 

■B«t  iu  the  Bah  oaiineri™,  which,  with  jHiwder-wotUs,  figure  among  the 

eroentar)'  indiutrje*  oE  tlua  coal  and  farming  county.     Tlie  ceiuiu  nf 

ucribei  to  it  317,000  bualiels  of  gnun,  S5,000  liualieU  of  patator«.  and 

iiuul  of  stock.     By  IttSO  the  population  had  increased  from  2,780  to 

-ith  885   famu  valued  at  ?0.713,000,   produce  81,377.000,   slock 

■P'ttaburg  haa  been  referred  to  as  Black  Diamond,  which  properly 

'-'W  York  of  the  Pacific  was  laid  out  by  C9I  Steveasoii  and  W. 

surveyed  by  Gen.  Sherman.     See  his  JUrm.,  i.  73-4;  CiJIoh'i 

17;  Bn/«ra>  Six  Mo.,   150;  Tavlor'»  EUlorado,  i.  217;  ii.  iS; 

..DMini  9  Cal,     The  latter  two  scout  at  its  aspirations,  yet  Cai.   Cimrirr, 

'  2,  1850,  stdl  assumes  tbat  it  will  bccomo  a  port  for  S.  Jnaquiu  Valley. 

ibcrs  of  the  Kennebec  Trading  Co.  settled  here.  Bo^nttni't  StaL,  MS.,  1; 

u'  Otiij.   Dor.,   3-4!   Frienii,   IMS,  iL;  Pico,   Doc.,   i.  207.     The  Smith 

iDen  boilt  the  first  hoose,  and  a  few  more  rose  apon  the  numoroua  lots 

losed  of  during  the  excitement  started  by  ths  projecton.     After  1S50  it 

_  reoogniKed  u  a  (ailore.     Two  oanuoriea  wore  eatablished  there. 
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Claih—Pueblo  Lands — ^The  Case  of  San  Francisco— Statistics  of 
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Litigation — General  Conclusions — The  Act  o^  1861  Oppressive  and 
Ruinous — What  should  have  been  Done. 

The  subject  of  Mexican  land  titles  in  California  is 
one  that  with  concise  treatment  might  fill  a  volume. 
Any  one  of  its  dozen  leading  phases  would  require 
much  more  space  than  this  chapter  affords.  Yet  I 
give  it  all  the  space  permitted  by  a  symmetrical  plan, 
taking  into  consideration  its  historical  importance  in 
comparison  with  other  matters ;  and  I  try  to  present 
a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  view. 

The  annals  of  colonization  in  California  under  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  rule,  with  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  land-grant  system  at  successive  periods,  are  given 
in  earUer  volumea^     At  no  time  before  1846  had  it 

^  For  instrac.  to  Com.  Rivera  y  Moncada  in  1773  on  distribntion  of  lands, 
see  L  216,  Hiti.  CaL,  this  series;  on  pueblo  founding,  progress,  and  regulations 
down  to  1800,  L  311-14,  336-«,  343-50,  388-9,  503^,  564-72,  600-6;  general 
remarks  on  tenure  of  lands,  with  names  of  early  grants  to  1800,  L  607-18,  661-3, 
717;  on  ranchos  of  1801-10,  ii  111-12,  146^  153^  170-8;  on  grants  of  1811-20, 
Hist.  CAL.,  Vol.  VL   84  (fi») 
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.   [ifficult  for  citizens  to  obtain  farms  as  for  the 
;ru(iient  to  fiad  settlers  for  its  lands.     Tiie  orifjinal 
nish  occupation  of  1709  was  a  colonization  scheme, 
J  presidio  being  a  temporary  device  to  protect  set- 
aents  during  the  process  of  development,  and  the 
dssion  another  expedient  to  fit  the  natives  for  settlers 
iH  (citizens ;  ultimately,  and  soon  as  was  vainly  hoped, 
mia  was  to  be  a  country  of  towns  and   farms 
cupied  by  descendants  of  the  soldiers,  civilized  In- 
ians,  and  settlers  of  various  races  from  abroad,  the 
rfliole  a  community  of  tribute-paying,   God-fearing, 
anish   citizens.     Three    pueblos   wore    founded   as 
;lei,  and  naturally  for  many  years  the  only  distribu- 
a  of  lands  was  in  the  form  of  town  lots;  but  after 
/  86,  if  not  before,  the  governor  could  grant  ranchos. 
o  such  grants  were  made  before  1800,  though  fifteen 
or  twenty   farms    were    occupied    under   provisional 
licenses.     About  a  dozen  more  were  occupied  before 
lfi22,  the  end  of  Spanish  rule,  some  of  them  under 
formal   y-rants;    and  in  the  first  decade  of  Mexican 
independence  the  number  was  increased  to  about  fifty 
in  1832.     From  the  advent  of  Grovemor  Figueroa  in 
1833,  under  the  Mexican  colonization  law  of  1824  and 
the  reglamento  of  1828,  land  grants  numbered  on  an 
average  fifty-three  each  year  to  1846,  when  the  total 
number  was  nearly  800.'     It  is  to  be  noted  also  that 
most  of  the  Spanish  grants  were  renewed  under  Mex- 
ican forms,  being  in  some  instances  conferred  on  the 
heirs  of  the  original  occupants. 

ii.  35:)-4,  375,  383,  414-16,  including  decree  of  '13  on  rednction  of  laadi  to 
private  ownership;  gr&nts  of  '21-30,  ii.  640-7,  565-6,  692-4,  612-16;  gen. 
account  t«  '30,  with  lut  of  60  ranchos,  li.  6C1-6;  colonicattoa  l>w  of  '24  ud 
reglamento  of  '38,  ii.  SI5-10;  iii.  34-G;  grants  of  '31-40  in  the  B  diatricta, 
iii.  611-12,  G33-4,  655-6,  076-8,  711-13;  grants  of  '41-6;  iv.  620-1,  634-5, 
642-3,  65i-C,  670-4;  granta  of  '46,  v.  619,  627-8,  632,  637-8,  659^  665, 
660,  675;  also  local  annaU  of  the  3  pueblos,  passim.  The  leferaDoea  to  L  607 
-18  and  ii.  6C1-5  are  of  chief  importance  for  ^nvscnt  pnrpoaes. 

'  Thcae  figures,  taken  after  22  from  the  Land  Com.  record  in  H^^mm't 
SeporU  of  '62,  are  only  approzunately  correct,  as  some  of  the  larger  nodioi 
were  presented  to  the  coin,  in  severu  Bubdiviaions.  According  to  this  list, 
the  number  of  granta  to  1800  was  13,  and  to  '22  was  27,  which  l^nrea  Hnoant 
to  nothing,  as  moat  of  the  Spanish  granta  were  renewed  in  Mex.  time*,  and 
presented  under  the  regrant,  while  others  were  sulfdividad;  no.  for  "SS-SS,  Hi 
^25:  '34,33;  '36,31;  '30.  37i  '37,  27;  '38,43;  '39.' 69;  '40,37}  '41,61;  '^ 
M,  '43,  64;  '44.  122;  '45,  68;  '46,  87;  no  date,  20. 
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Under  the  Mexican  law  and  reglamenlo  any  citizen, 
native  or  naturalized,  might  select  a  tract  of  unoccu- 
pied land  and  apply  to  the  governor  for  a  grant  His 
petition  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  rude  map, 
or  dismOy  and  was  usually  submitted  by  the  governor 
to  the  alcalde  or  other  local  authority  for  investiga- 
tion. The  alcalde,  after  consulting  other  persons  in 
case  his  own  knowledge  did  not  suffice,  if  he  found 
the  land  vacant  and  no  objection  to  the  grant,  re- 
turned a  favorable  tn/orme,  or  report,  on  which  the 
governor,  if  satisfied  with  the  petitioner's  qualifications 
— including  citizenship,  character,  and  ability  to  utilize 
the  land — ^wrote  on  the  margin,  "Let  the  title  issue," 

Eassing  the  papers  to  his  secretary  of  state.  The 
itter  wrote  a  formal  grant,  with  a  borradory  or  blot- 
ter copy,  the  former  of  which,  when  it  had  been 
signed  by  the  governor  and  recorded  in  the  toma  de 
TdzoUy  or  record  book — sometimes  by  literal  copy, 
sometimes  by  mere  mention — was  delivered  to  the 
grantee,  who  if  he  had  not  done  so  before  took  pos- 
session of  his  land.  Meanwhile  the  petition,  disefio, 
informes,  and  borrador  were  united  into  an  expedimte 
and  deposited  in  the  archives;  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  governor  to  submit  the  grant  to  the  assembly  for 
approval,  failing  to  receive  which  it  must  be  referred 
to  the  government  in  Mexico.  After  approval  the 
grantee  presented  his  tdulo  to  the  alcalde,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  put  him  in  juridical  possession,  the  ceremony 
properly  including  a  kind  of  survey  and  fixing  of 
bounds.  Only  eleven  square  leagues  could  be  granted 
to  one  man  or  one  family,*  most  of  the  grants  being 

'  Provisioii  was  also  made  for  grants  of  lari^er  tracts  to  empreaarios,  or  per- 
sons contracting  to  establish  a  colony;  which  grants  if  for  foreign  colonies 
must  be  10 1.  from  the  coast  and  20  1.  from  the  frontier;  but  there  were  no 
snch  grants  in  CaL,  except  that  to  McNamara  in  '46.     At  times  the  petition 


for  lands  was  made  through  the  prefect  or  subprefect^  and  not  directly  to 
By  a  special  order  of  '45 
e  ports,  like  that  to  Smith  a 
from  the  Mex.  govt.     As  the  restriction  of  coast  grants  to  colonies  was  not 


the  gov.    By  a  special  order  of  '45  grants  to  foreigners — ^not  empresarioe — 
or  the  ports,  like  that  to  Smi^  at  ^xlega,  must  not  be  made  without  auth. 


quite  clear  in  the  law,  as  the  granting  of  mission  lands  was  apparently  for- 
oidden,  and  as  most  of  the  Cal.  grants  were  of  coast  or  mission  lan<u,  the 
assembly  in  '40  by  advice  of  the  gov.  voted  to  consult  the  sup.  govt  on  these 
points,  sending  a  list  of  grants  already  made.  Leg.  Bee.,  iiL  90-2.     But  the 
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from  one  to  five  leagues ;  and  the  conditions  of  occapa* 
tion  with  a  certain  amount  of  live-stock  and  of  build- 
ing on  the  land  within  a  year  were  generaDjr  added 
to  the  grant 

In  few  if  any  cases  were  all  these  formalities  com- 
plied with,  for  lands  were  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  the 
people  and  authorities  indolent  and  careless  of  details. 
The  main  point  was  to  get  a  titulo  and  to  settle  on 
the  rancho.  Quarrels  and  litigation  were  confined  to  a 
few  boundary  disputes  with  we  missionaries  or  other 
neighbors,  generally  settled  by  arbitration.  Some- 
times there  was  no  disefto,  no  informe  of  local  officials, 
no  approval  by  the  assembly.  Few  cases  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  national  government.  There  was  usually 
no  formal  act  of  juridical  possession,  often  no  survey, 
and  never  a  careful  or  accurate  one.  Boundaries  were 
very  vaguely  described,  if  at  alL  The  grant  was  for 
so  many  leagues  at  a  place  indicated  by  name ;  or  a 
certain  area  'more  or  less'  between  defined  natural 
bounds ;  or  a  fixed  extent  to  be  located  within  certain 
larger  bounds,  the  surplus  being  reserved.  There 
was  no  definitely  prescribed  form  for  grants,  nor  was 
there  any  uniformity  of  conditions,  which  were  some- 
times omitted.*     Notwithstanding  the  apparent  irregu- 

govt  never  disapproved  the  grants,  and  there  is  no  donbt  that  foreign  or 
eiiipresario  grants  and  nussion  lands  needed  or  occupied  by  Ind.  or  chnrch 
were  alone  referred  to  in  the  restrictions. 

*  Besides  the  condition  of  occupation  there  was  attached  to  many  grants 
one  forhiddinff  sale  or  mortgage  of  the  lands.  This  was  sometimes  insisted 
on  by  the  CaL  govt  in  circular  orders  to  local  authorities;  and  in  certain 
cases  individual  gran  toes  were  forbidden  to  sell;  but  while  the  authorities 
might  interfere  to  protect  family  rights  against  the  acts  of  an  improvid^it 

5 ran  tee,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  general  idea  that  a  grant  with  such  con- 
itions  was  invalidated  by  a  sale.  And  failure  to  comply  with  the  usual  con- 
ditioiis  of  occupation,  building,  etc.,  seems  practically  to  have  invaliilated  the 
grant  only  in  cases  where  abandoned  lands  were  denounced  and  regranted  to 
another  party. 

Sites  needed  by  the  government  for  fortifications  or  other  public  uses 
were  reserved;  and  the  territorial  govt  had  originidly  no  authority  to  grant 
coast  islands,  though  such  authority  was  given  in  '38.  The  gor.  had 
no  special  authority  to  recompense  public  services  with  land  srants  or  to 
sell  public  lands,  though  he  did  so;  and  indeed,  the  services  ii^j^t  naturally 
serve  as  grounds  of  preference  in  making  regular  grants.  The  qmestion 
whether  he  could  thus  exceed  the  111.  limit  in  payment  for  service  or  money 
for  the  government  was  never  brouffht  up  during  Mex.  rule;  Ind.  were  on 
tlie  same  footing  as  others,  except  Uiat  for  lack  of  qualifications  they  like 
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larities  and  imperfections  of  land  tenure)  sometimes 
mentioned  and  deplored  in  official  cx>mmunication8 
even  to  the  extent  of  declaring  the  titles  technically 
illegal,  it  seems  clear  that  under  Mexican  law  and 
usage  the  grants  were  practically  held  as  valid ;  that 
is,  that  under  continued  Mexican  rule  the  governor's 
written  concessions  duly  recorded  in  the  archives,  not 
invalidated  by  regrant  after  abandonment  or  by  direct 
act  of  the  supreme  government,  would  always  have 
been  respected  as  perfect  titles  of  ownership ;  and  it 
may  be  added  that  when  by  increaae  of  population 
accurate  surveys  should  have  become  necessary,  such 
survey,  notwithstanding  the  vagueness  of  original 
bounds,  would  have  presented  practically  but  slight 
difficultiea  To  the  last,  even  when  war  with  the 
United  States  was  imminent,  there  was  no  discrim- 
ination against  citizens  of  American  birth;  and  there 
were  no  fraudulent  grants,  the  only  probable  irregu- 
larities being  the  use  of  money  in  the  last  years  to 
oil  the  machineiy  of  govemnaent  and  overcome  the 
Mexican  tendency  to  delay,  and  the  informal 
methods  of  Governor  Micheltorena  in  purchasing 
support  from  Sutter  and  his  men. 

When  the  United  States  took  possession  in  1846, 
large  portions  of  the  best  lands  were  found  thus  occu- 
pied by  Mexican  grantees.  They  were  bound  by  the 
laws  of  civilization  to  say  nothing  of  promises  made 
by  Larkin,  Sloat,  and  other  officials  to  protect  all 
existing  property  rights;  and  the  obligation  was 
formally  renewed  by  the  treaty  of  1848.  That  the 
obligation  would  be  fulfilled  in  good  faith,  constant 
assurance  was  given  during  the  interregnum  of  mili- 
tary rule  by  the  governors  in  command,  who,  while 
Eermitting  the  distribution  of  town  lots  to  go  on  as 
efore  under  the  municipal  authorities,  suspended  all 

others  in  like  circnmstanoes  could  get  but  small  lots,  and  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  disposition  they  were  usually  debarred  from  selling.  According  to 
Larkin's  corresp.  and  other  authorities  of  *46,  $1,000  per  league  was  the 
maximum  price  obtained  for  land  sold  by  private  owners  down  to  date. 
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granting  of  new  ranchos,  and  wisely  directed  their 
efforts  to  a  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  and  the 
temporary  protection  of  prima  fieMue  land  rights,  with- 
out prejudice  to  any  damiant,  pending  action  by  the 
national  government*  For  it  was  clear  to  all  tiiat 
such  action  was  required.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  treaty,  so  far  as  it  related  to  property 
rights,  would  have  executed  itself;  that  is,  the  Mexi- 
can land  titles  if  perfect  would  have  been  protected 
by  the  courts  like  other  rights  by  ordinary  methoda 
But  it  was  known  that  the  surveys  at  least  were  at 
loose  ends,  and  believed  that  the  titles  were  in  other 
respects  by  American  standards  imperfect  To  leave 
them  to  their  fate  before  the  tribunals  would  result  in 
confiscation,  not  to  be  honorably  countenanced  by  the 

government.  Yet  as  to  the  nature  of  the  action  to 
e  expected  from  congress  there  was  much  uncer- 
tainty in  official  circles,  amounting  to  anxiety  in  the 
popular  mind.  The  Califomians  tried  to  hope  that 
their  rights  would  be  protected  in  a  liberal  spirit  of 
equity,  though  what  they  knew  or  thought  they  knew 
of  American  methods  was  not  reassuring.  Newly 
arrived  settlers  hoped  that  some  way,  technically  just, 
would  be  found  to  keep  a  large  portion  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  acres  from  being  monopolized  under  Mexican 
grants,  real  and  pretended ;  for  it  was  felt  that  oppor- 
tunities for  fraud  were  abundant. 

The  discovery  of  gold  diverted  attention  for  a  time 
to  other  channels,  but  it  brought  to  California  a  horde 
of  treasure-seekers,  whose  presence  in  1849-50  re- 
newed and  intensified  a  thousand-fold  the  interest  in 
lands.  In  another  respect  the  gold  craze  had  a  pecu- 
liar effect  The  gold-hunters'  ideas  of  land  values 
rested  for  the  most  part  on  what  they  knew  of  lands 
at  Sacramento  and  oan  Francisco ;  and  for  a  time  they 
were  inclined  to  picture  the  whole  extent  of  California 
as  a  succession  of  gold  mines  and  great  towns  with 

^  See  annals  of  this  period  in  the  last  chapter  of  voL  v.,  HkL  CaL^  thia 
series. 
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here  and  there  a  patch  of  farming  land  worth  $1,000 
per  acre.  Had  it  been  realized  that  for  many  years- 
agricultural  land  must  be  dear  at  government  prices,, 
the  prevalent  idea  of  Mexican  grants  would  have  been 
materially  modified  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Well 
might  it  have  been  also  in  many  respects,  had  the 
gold  been  found  elsewhere,  that  in  tiie  absence  of 
'Sutterism'  squatterism  should  have  had  no  raison 
d'etre  at  the  start  Among  the  new-comers,  besides 
the  element  utterly  destitute  of  honorable  principle, 
there  was  another  and  strong  element,  mainly  from 
the  western  states  and  Oregon,  of  those  strong  in  the 
faith  that  by  the  *  higher  law'  they  were  entitled  to 
lands  as  free  American  citizens,  to  whom  all  that  was 
Mexican  was  suspicious  and  mysterious,  not  to  say 
diabolic ;  whose  limit  of  generous  ecmity  would  have 
been  to  permit  the  preemption  by  a  Mexican  grantee 
of  160  acres  adjoining  his  rancho  buildings.  Yet  these 
elements  could  not  of  themselves  control  the  masses; 
besides  attacking  the  validity  of  Mexican  law  and 
Mexican  titles  in  general,  they  had  to  rely  or  affect 
reliance  on  the  plea  that  particular  titles  were  fraudu- 
lent, or  did  not  cover  the  land  claimed;  and  even 
then,  in  the  great  test  arising  in  connection  with  the 
squatter  riots  of  1850  at  Sacramento,  thev  were  prac- 
tically defeated  in  their  extreme  views  oy  the  good 
sense  of  the  community.*     This  riot  and  other  similar 

*  Nowhere  has  the  spirit  of  the  time,  with  the  views  actuating  land-hungry 
American  settlers,  been  so  admirably  presented  as  in  Dr  Royce's  Squatter 
Riot  qf  '50  in  the  Overland  of  Sept.  *85,  and  in  the  same  author's  CatdfornkLf 


Charvbdis  of  '  legalized  meanness  uy  which  the  titles  were  eventually 
'  settled.  '  The  squatter  wants  to  make  out  that  Mex.  land  grants,  or  at  the 
very  least  all  in  any  wise  imperfect  or  informal  grants,  have  in  some  fashion 
lapsed  with  the  conquest;  and  that  in  a  proper  legal  sense  the  owners  of  these 
grants  are  no  better  than  squatters  themselves,  unless  congress  shall  do  what 
they  hope,  and  shall  pass  some  act  to  give  them  back  the  land  that  they  used 
before  the  conquest.     The  biff  Si 


to  own  before  the  conquest.  The  big  Mex.  grant  was  to  them  (the  squatters) 
obviously  an  un- American  institution,  a  creation  of  a  benighted  people.  What 
was  the  good  of  the  conquest  if  it  did  not  make  our  enlightened  Amer.  ideas 
paramount  in  the  country  ?  Unless,  then,  congress,  by  ¥ome  freak,  should 
restore  to  these  rapacious  speculators  their  old  l)enighted  legal  status,  they 
would  have  no  land.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  settlers  were  to  be  as  well  off 
as  the  others.     So  their  thoughts  ran.' 
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developments  receive  attention  elsewhere  as  part  of 
the  country's  annals ;  here  I  but  briefly  outline  the 
•prevailing  sentiment  and  uncertaintv.  it  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  spirit  of  squatterism  by 
Ho  means  ended  with  the  failure  of  its  more  radical 
methods,  and  the  action  of  congress;  but  it  extended 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  litigation,  having  a 
'most  potent  influence  at  the  ballot-box,  in  juries,  and 
through  the  press.  Meanwhile  speculators,  and  espe- 
cially lawyers,  looked  with  much  complacency  on  the 
general  prospect. 

Before  action  was  taken  by  the  national  govem- 
'ment,  and  as'  a  guide  to  such  action,  two  important 
•reports  on  Mexican  land  titles  in  California  were 
obtained,  which  gave  on  the  whole  a  clear  idea  of  the 
subject,  both  containing  in  appendices  translations  of 
the  most  important  laws.  The  first  was  that  of  Cap- 
tain Halleck, dated  March  1, 1849,  a  report  which,  while 
accurate  and  comprehensive  in  a  general  way,  may  be 
said  to  have  magnified  somewhat  prospective  difficul- 
ties, suggesting,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  imper- 
fections in  most  of  the  grants  which  miglit  enable 
the  government  to  defend  itself  by  a  cautious  policy 
against  a  fraudulent  monopoly  of  all  the  most  valuable 
lands/  The  second  report  was  that  of  William  Carey 
Jones,  dated  March  9,  1850,  at  Washington.  Jones 
was  sent  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior  as  a  confiden- 
tial agent  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  his  stay  in 
California  was  from  September  to  December  1849. 
Being  familiar  with  the  Spanish  language  and  legal 
usages,  aided  by  the  authorities,  and  having  the  bene- 

'  Jfallf.rlcs  Report  on  Land  Titles  in  CaL,  in  U.  S.  Govt  Doc,,  31  st  Cong., 
.  1st  Scss.,  II.  Ex.  17,  p.  1 18-82.  Sent  by  (rov.  Mason  to  the  adj. -gen.  at  Wa3i. 
April  13th.  The  report  was  devoted  by  instruc.  to  3  topics:  Ist,  laws  and 
regulations  for  granting  public  lands;  2d,  the  mission  lands;  and  3<1,  lands 
bkely  to  be  needed  by  the  U.  S.  govt  for  fortilications,  etc.  The  author's 
conclusions  were,  among  others,  that  no  grant  within  10  1.  of  the  coast  was 
valid;  that  none  was  valid  without  approval  of  the  assembly  or  sup.  govt; 
that  many  antedated  grants  were  believed  to  exist;  that  remaining  mission 
lands  not  legally  sold  oelonged  to  the  govt;  that  grants  to  lands  needed  by 
govt  at  S,  F.  were  prol)ably  spurious  or  invalid;  ana  that  Mex.  orders  to  grant 
coast  islands  did  not  include  *  bay '  islands. 
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fit  of  Halleck's  work,  he  prepared  a  report  which  was 
remarkably  clear  and  complete  as  a  general  view. 
But  his  conclusions  were  much  more  reassuring  than 
the  purport  of  Halleck's — -somewhat  too  reassuring 
for  credence,  or  at  least  favor,  in  either  Washington 
or  CaUfornia.  While  admitting  the  current  belief  and 
probability  that  fraudulent  titles  had  been  made  since 
July  1846,  he  did  not  believe  such  to  be  many,  exten- 
sive, or  difficult  to  detect.  He  regarded  the  titles  as 
for  the  most  part  perfect  or  equitable,  that  is,  such 
as  would  have  been  fully  respected  under  continued 
Mexican  rule ;  and  he  advised  that  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  all  classes  of  Califor- 
nians,  an  authorized  survey  of  the  grants  would  be 
sufficient,  the  government  reserving  the  right  to  take 
legal  steps  against  suspicious  titles. 

In  July  1 848  a  bill  was  reported  to  the  United  States 
senate  from  the  committee  on  public  lands,  coming  up 
again  for  discussion  at  the  next  session  in  January 
1849.  To  ascertain  the  claims  and  titles  to  lands  in 
California  and  New  Mexico  this  bill  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  surveyor-general,  register  of  lands, 
and  receiver,  to  act  as  a  board  of  land  commissioners, 
and  to  present  for  congress  in  1851  a  detailed  report 
on  all  titles.  Opposing  this  bill.  Senator  Bentpn 
offered  a  substitute  providing  for  a  recorder  of  land 

*  Jones'  Report  on  the  Suhject  qf  Land  Titles  in  Col,  Wash.  (1860),  8vo, 
60  p. ;  also  in  [/,  S,  Govt  Doe.  The  latter  contained  a  list  of  all  the  grants 
of  which  Jones  fonnd  record  in  the  archives.  Slst  Gong.,  2d  Sess.,  Sen.  no. 
18.  Preliminary  corresp.  of  July  *49  in  CaL  Mess,  and  Doc.,  '60,  p.  112-18. 
The  instruc  of  the  com.  of  the  land-office  required  Jones  to  niake  minute 
investigations,  including  every  title,  etc.,  extending  his  research  to  K.  Mex. 
and  Mex.;  but  those  of  Sec.  Ewing  noted  the  probable  impossibility  of 
doing  so  much.  Jones  went  overland  to  Mex.  from  Cal.,  and  made  some 
slight  research  there.  He  was  later  prominent  as  an  attorney  in  many  of 
the  CaL  land  cases.  J.  included  in  his  report  a  mention  of  the  archive  rec- 
ords affecting  land  titles,  a  more  complete  statement  appearing  in  1  Wallace, 
230,  as  follows:  £lxpedientes  numbered  1-679;  many  incomplete  exped.,  maps, 
borradores,  etc.;  book  of  copied  titles,  *33-5;  toma de  razon,  or  record-book,^2 
vols,  *43-6;  Jimeno  Index  [semi-official),  '33-44;  Hartnell  Index  (of  titles  m 
'47);  book  of  marks  and  urands  '28-9,  containing  mention  of  20  or  more 
early  grants;  journals  of  the  as.'iembly,  '29-46;  and  miscel.  doc.  in  official 
correspondence,  etc. 
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titles  and  authorizing  action  hj  the  district  courts- 
final  for  values  of  less  than  $5,000 — against  giants 
believed  to  be  invalid  These  bills  being  recommitted 
and  put  to  rest,  the  matter  did  not  come  up  again  till 
September  1850,  when  the  reports  of  Halleck  and 
Jones  had  been  received,  and  California  had  become 
a  state.  Then  Senator  Fremont  introduced  a  bill — 
supported  by  nobody,  opposed  by  Benton,  and  finallv 
tabled — providing  for  a  board  of  commissioners,  with 
appeal,  for  the  claimant  only,  to  the  district  and  supreme 
courts.  Next  in  December  1850  Senator  Gwin  intro- 
duced a  substitute  for  the  Frdmont  bill,  omitting  the 
provision  that  the  decision  of  commission  and  district 
court  was  to  be  final  against  the  United  States,  and 
being  in  substance  nearly  identical  with  the  bill  finally 
passed;  and  in  January  1851,  after  a  discussion,  dur- 
ing which  Benton  renewed  his  original  substitute  in 
amplified  form,  the  bills  were  referred  to  the  judiciary 
committee,  which  reported  a  new  bill ;  and  this  with 
more  or  less  amendment,  after  an  earnest  discussion, 
was  finally  passed  on  February  6th,  by  a  large  major- 
ity. There  was  no  discussion  in  the  house,  where 
the  bill  was  passed  on  March  3d  and  became  a  law.^ 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  analyze  here  the  bulky 
debates  of  the  senate.  Fremont,  during  his  brief 
term,  was  in  a  sense  the  representative  of  the  Mexi- 
can grantees;  but  Benton  made  himself  their  great 
champion,  urging  a  speedy  and  liberal,  not  to  say 
careless,  confirmation  of  the  claims.  Most  earnestly 
and  even  violently  he  protested  from  first  to  last 
against  the  plan  of  a  commission  as  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  declaring  repeatedly  that  to 
oblige  the  Californians  to  defend  their  titles  before 
three  tribunals  would  amount  to  confiscation  instead 
of  the  promised  protection.  Doubtless,  however, 
there  was  a  feeling  among  senators  that  this  Benton- 

•See  Cong,  Olobe,  1848-51,  through  index  under  'California.'  There  are 
many  references  to  this  subject  in  these  years  in  various  govt  reports  and 
doc.,  but  thev  simply  show  that  all  recognized  the  importance  of  some  action, 
and  that  all  favor  a  spirit  of  cautious  justice  in  treating  the  Mez.  titles. 
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Tr^mont-Jones  combination  might  not  be  acting  from 
disinterested  motivea  On  the  other  hand,  Gwin, 
mindful  of  the  votes  that  had  elected  him,  and  might 
again  be  useful,  represented  the  squatter  element,  the 
horde  of  landless  new-comers,  whose  interests  and 
rights  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  He  argued  plausi- 
bly and  ably  that  the  proposed  plan  was  not  an  injus- 
tice to  the  Califomians,  because  their  titles,  if  legal, 
valid,  and  equitable,  even  if  inchoate,  were  to  be 
fully  confirmed ;  that  it  could  not  be  unconstitutional, 
because  it  had  been  the  method  adopted  before,  as  in 
the  Louisiana  claims;  that  it  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
treaty,  since  it  was  adopted  expressly  to  carry  out 
the  treaty;  that  protection  by  the  courts  was  all  that 
any  American  citizen  could  desire  for  his  property, 
but  that  this  plan  provided  a  special  tribunal  and 
special  rules  of  action  for  others,  so  that  strict  law 
might  be  tempered  by  equity  in  favor  of  these  new 
citizens.  He  and  all  agreed  that  the  treaty  must  be 
fulfilled  in  a  spirit  of  liberal  justice;  but  in  so  novel 
and  complicated  a  case  only  the  highest  courts  could 
determine  what  was  just.  Nothing  was  said  by  him 
or  others  in  reply  to  the  practical  part  of  Benton's 
argument,  that  the  claimants  would  lose  their  land  in 
the  process  of  defence;  but  it  was  perhaps  thought 
that  the  same  argument  might  apply  to  all  systems  of 
legal  protection,  or  that  if  Californian  estates  were 
reduced  in  litigation'  from  their  magnificent  propor- 
tions of  some  50,000  acres  each  no  great  harm  would 
be  done. 

I  think  it  evident  that  in  the  minds  of  senators 
there  was  a  strong  undercurrent  of  feeling  strikingly 
similar  to  that  noted  in  California.  The  fever  w^as 
raging  in  Washington  as  well  as  Sacramento.  It  was 
not  of  500  or  1,000  rancheros,  living  on  stock-farms 
owned  by  themselves  and  their  fathers,  and  of  little 
value  by  American  standards,  that  the  senate  was 
thinking,  but  of  a  marvellous  land  of  gold-mines,  great 
towns,  and  limitless  prospects;  not  of  a  quiet,  pastoral 
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people,  but  of  a  horde  of  efpecnlators,  hungiy  for  gold 
and  power  and  land;  not  so  much  of  the  valid  dauns, 
as  or  the  fraudulent  ones;  of  the  unknown,  more  than 
the  known.     All  was  mysterious;   the 


bugaboo  was  buzzing  in  the  senatorial  ear;  the  Roman 
church  might  present  a  plausible  claim  for  vast  mis- 
sion tracts;  spider-like  speculators  had  probably  woven 
their  webs  over  the  spots  where  forts  must  be  built; 
the  mining  region  might  be  covered  bv  diabolically 
contrived  tftulos;  Fremont,  Sutter,  Yallejo,  and  Larkin 
might  seize  all  that  McNamara  had  left;  British  sub- 
jects might  have  the  wires  laid  to  secure  as  individuals 
what  their  nation  had  lost;  American  settlers  and 
miners  might  find  themselves  without  homes,  the  con- 
quest practically  annulled.     The  courts  would  decide 
wisely  and  fairly ;  nothing  below  the  supreme  court 
could  be  implicitly  trusted  in  such  an  emergency ;  it 
was  best  to  make  haste  slowly.     All  agreed  that  jus- 
tice must  be  done ;  it  would  be  time  for  generous  lib- 
erality when  the  exact  state  of  things  should  be  known. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  well  to  act  with  caution,  reserving 
the  various  informalities  of  Mexican  titles  as  weapons 
of  defence  that  might  be  needed.     The  feeling  was  for 
the  most  part  an  honest  one,  and  the  resulting  action 
consistent;  of  its  other  merits  and  its  results  I  shall 
speak  later. 

The  act  of  1851,  omitting  details,  provided  for  a 
board  of  three  commissioners,  with  a  secretary  and 
law  agent  skilled  in  Spanish,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president  for  three  years,  and  to  hold  sessions  at  places 
named  by  the  president.  To  this  board,  duly  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths  and  take  testimony,  each 
claimant  under  a  Spanish  or  Mexican  title  must, 
within  two  years,  present  his  claim,  with  the  docu- 
mentary and  other  evidence  on  which  he  relied,  it  be- 
ing the  duty  of  the  board  to  decide  promptly  on  the 
validity  of  the  claim,  and  to  certify  its  decision  to  the 
district  attorney.   Either  party  might  appeal  to  the  dis- 
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trict  court,  which  might  take  additional  testimony, 
and  from  its  decision  to  the  supreme  court.  All  the 
tribunals  were  to  be  governed  m  their  decisions  "  by 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  law  of  nations, 
the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  government  from 
which  the  claim  is  derived,  the  principles  of  equity, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable."  All  lands  for 
which  the  claims  were  rejected  or  not  presented  were 
to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  public  domain ;  confirmed 
claims  were  to  be  surveyed  by  the  surveyor-general, 
and  on  the  presentment  of  his  certificate  and  plat,  a 
patent — conclusive  only  as  against  the  United  States, 
and  not  affecting  the  rights  of  third  parties — would 
be  issued  from  the  general  land-office ;  out  the  district 
judge  might,  on  petition  of  a  contesting  claimant, 
grant  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  obtaining  of  a  pat- 
ent until  there  had  passed  sufficient  time  for  deciding 
the  controversy.^^  In  the  case  of  towns  to  which 
grants  had  been  made,  or  standing  on  lands  granted 
to  an  individual,  the  claim  was  to  be  presented,  not  by 
the  lot-owner,  but  by  the  municipal  authorities  or  the 
original  grantee.^^  The  provision  on  its  face,  in  respect 
of  both  spirit  and  methods,  was  an  excellent  one. 

The  board  was  appointed  from  May  to  September 
1851,  organized  at  San  Francisco  in  December,  and 
opened  its  sessions  for  the  presentment  of  claims  in 
January  1852,  two  claims  being  presented  the  first 
day,  but  the  first  decision  not  being  reached  till 
August.  With  the  exception  of  one  brief  term  at 
Los  Angeles  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  the  sessions  were 
held  at  San  Francisco  until  the  final  adjournment,  on 
March  1,  1856,  the  time  having  been  twice  extended 

^*  Later  the  survey  itself  might  be  brought  into  the  district  court,  and  its 
decision  appealed  to  the  supreme  court. 

»»In  U.  S.  8taL  at  Large,  iv.  631;  Dwinelle's  Col  HisL,  add.  203-6;  also 
printed  with  extracts  from  the  the  treaty,  instructions  to  the  com.,  and  regu- 
lations adopted  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  Cnl.  Com.  for  Settling  Private  Laud 
Claims,  S.  F.,  1852.  Tbe  salary  of  each  com.  was  $6,000,  of  the  sec.  $4,000, 
and  of  each  of  five  clerks  $1,500.  The  sec  was  allowed  no  fees,  except  for 
furnishing  certified  copies. 
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by  congress.  The  commissioners^  seven  in  nomber 
including  all  changes,  were  able  and  honest  men, 
though  Knowing  nothing  of  the  Spanish  langnage, 
and  very  little  of  Mexican  law  and  customs.^* 

In  September  1855  only  three  claims  had  been 
finally  decided.  Some  general  statistics  for  the  first 
ten  years,  or  down  to  1862,  are  appended,  by  which  it 
appears  that  of  the  813  claims  presented,  591  were 
finally  confirmed  and  203  rejected,  264  being  finally 
settled  by  the  board,  450  by  the  district  court,  and  99 
by  the  supreme  court^    So  far  as  figures  tell  the 

>'  The  original  board  appointed  by  Pres.  Fillmore  was  composed  of  Hany 
I.  Thornton,  James  Wilscm,  and  mland  HalL  Wilson's  appointment  not 
being  a^pro^ed  by  the  senate,  he  retired  in  Oct.  '52.  G.  A.  Benry  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place,  but  did  not  act.  In  March  *53  Fkes.  Pierce  appointed  as 
a  new  board  Alpheas  Felch,  Thompson  Campbell,  and  R.  A.  nompson^  who 
took  their  seats  in  ApriL  Campbell  resigned  in  Jnne  '54  and  was  snooeeded 
by  S.  K  FarwelL  The  secretary  was  JT  B.  Carr  at  first  bat  G«a  Fisher 
from  Jan.  '52  to  the  end.  The  U.  8.  law  aoent  was  Qeo.  W.  Cooley  to  Mardi 
'53,  V.  £.  Howard  to  Jan.  '5i,  and  later  John  H.  MoKone.  The  asst  law 
agent  was  Robt  Greenhow  from  Aug.  '52;  and  Lewis  Blandingafter  G.'s  death 
from  June  '54.  The  instruc.  to  the  board  iBsned  Sept.  11,^1,  by  tiie  com. 
of  the  gen.  land-office  contain  nothing  requiring  spemal  notice,  unless  it  be 
that  to  require  of  the  claimant  a  survey  and  map  to  accompany  his  claim, 
which  was  not,  I  think,  in  most  cases  insisted  on.  The  original  order  had  been 
to  hold  Bessions  also  at  Sta  B.  and  Mont.,  but  this  was  revoked;  and  an  at- 
tempt in  '54  to  obtain  another  session  at  Los  Aug.,  though  backed  by  the 
Cal.  legislature,  was  unsuccessful.  Several  men  appointed  as  commissioners 
declined  to  serve  on  account  of  the  low  salary.  The  leading  law  firms  em- 
ploved  by  the  claimants  before  the  laud  com.  in  '52  were  Halleck,  Peachy, 
and  Billings,  about  80  cases;  Clarke,  Taylor,  and  Beckh,  40  cases;  and  Jones, 
Tompkins,  and  Strode,  25  cases. 

*^See,  however,  note  45;  258  cl.  were  presented  by  the  end  of  May  *o2; 
505  by  the  end  of  '52;  812  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  March  '53;  and 
one  by  permission  of  congress  in  *54;  total  813.  Conf.  by  1.  c.  521,  rej.  273, 
discontmued  19;  finally  settled  by  1.  c  2G4,  conf.  104,  rej.  141.  Claims  ap- 
pealed to  d.  c.  549,  conf.  510,  rej.  39;  finally  decided  486  (that  is,  in  '62,  but 
36  cl.  at  least  seem  later  to  have  been  appealed  of  the  115  that  in  *62  had 
not  been  dismissed,  hence  the  450  of  my  text),  conf.  452,  rej.  39;  no.  of  the 
1.  c.'s  decisions  sustained  by  d.  c.  446 — or  412  conf.  and  34  rej.;  no.  of  ditto 
overruled  103 — or  5  conf.,  98  rej.  Claims  appealed  to  s.  c,  63  (or  99  as 
above  explained),  of  which  35  conf.  and  28  rej.;  no.  of  d.  c's  decisions  sus- 
tained by  8.  c,  38 — or  24  conf.  and  4  rej.;  overruled,  25 — or  24  conf.  and  1 
rej.  These  figures  are  from  the  Table  of  Land  Canes  published  as  an  appendix 
to  Hoffman  8  JieporU  in  *62.  There  are  many  errors  in  that  list,  and  it  does 
not  of  course  show  the  later  record  of  36  claims  (that  is,  the  no.  I  have  found 
in  my  incidental  search  of  the  decisions,  but  there  were  probably  more)  that 
came  before  the  s.  c,  18  of  them  being  confirmed  and  18  rejecteo. 

Tlie  decisions  of  the  land  com.  have  never  been  printed,  except  a  few  in- 
cidentally in  pamphlets  and  newspapers;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  southern 
district  court  existing  only  in  '55-66.  Tlie  decisions  of  the  northern  d.  c.  in 
'53-8  by  Ju<lgc  Ogden  Hoffman  were  published  at  S.  F.  '62  as  Nofftnans 
ReporUf  i.  Some  later  decisions  in  land  cases  are  found  in  McAlUgter*^^  Re* 
porta  and  Sawyer's  Reports;  and  those  of  the  s.  c.  in  [/,  8.  Sup,  Court  Reports, 
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story,  the  district  court  seems  to  have  been  more  favor- 
able to  claimants  than  the  board,  overruling  many 
more  rejections  than  confirmations;  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  court  often  heard  new  testimony  by 
which  the  claimants  strengthened  their  weak  points. 
It  is  known  that  a  few  fraudulent  claims  were  finally 
confirmed,  and  that  a  few  good  ones  were  rejected; 
yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  three  tribunals 
performed  their  duties  honestly  and  ably,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  system  under  which  they  had  to 
work.  In  the  matter  of  appeals  and  other  details  of 
legal  method,  slightly  modified  from  time  to  time, 
there  was  some  complaint  of  injustice;  one  of  the 
southern  judges  and  one  or  two  representatives  of  the 
United  States  did  not  escape  plausible  charges  of  un- 
worthy motives  and  conduct;  and  often  there  appears 
as  in  most  litigation  what  seems  to  the  unprofessional 
mind  a  strange  preference  for  legal  quibble  where  com- 
mon sense  would  better  serve  the  purpose;  but  re- 
specting these  points  I  have  no  space  for  discussion, 
nor  am  I  perhaps  a  competent  critic.  The  chief  ap- 
parent injustice  was  in  these  respects:  in  obliging 
claimants  to  come  with  their  witnesses  at  great  expense 
from  the  extreme  south  to  San  Francisco ;  in  the  policy 
of  the  attorneys  for  the  government  who  fought  the 
claims  over  and  over  on  petty  technicalities  which 
ought  never  to  have  figured  except  in  a  few  test  cases ; 
in  the  frequent  espousing  by  the  United  States  of  one 
weak  claimant's  cause  to  defeat  a  stronger  one ;  and 
especially  in  the  appealing  of  many  cases  as  a  mere 
formality  to  a  higher  tribunal.^* 

especially  those  of  Howard  and  Wallace.  A  complete  register  of  all  the 
claims,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Hoffman  appendix,  but  more  extensive, 
tracing  each  case  through  the  board,  both  courts,  and  the  final  survey,  would 
be  a  most  desirable  work. 

^*  In  Hoffmanns  Reports  may  be  noticed  many  cases  in  which  the  judse 
says  in  8u1>stance;  '  This  case  was  conf .  by  the  1.  c. ;  no  opposition  is  made 
here  by  the  U.  S. ;  it  seems  all  right  and  is  confirmed. '  Meanwhile  the  poor 
ranchero  was  perhaps  addressed  by  his  lawyer  somewhat  like  this:  *  Your  claim 
has  been  appealed;  the  U.  S.  are  bent  on  defeating  it;  only  by  the  most 
superhuman  efforts  can  it  be  saved;  yet  give  me  more  land  and  more  cattle, 
and  I  will  do  my  best  '1 
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Obviously  no  annals  of  litigation  nor  even  digest  of 
principles  adopted  can  find  place  here,  but  of  the  lat- 
ter some  of  the  more  important  and  interesting  may 
be  noted.  It  took  the  commission  and  courts  a  long 
time  to  reduce  the  original  system  of  grants  to  the 
simple  basis  presented  earlier  in  this  chapter,  though 
Jones  had  embodied  the  correct  idea  in  his  report 
Every  petty  irregularity  was  repeatedly  insisted  on 
by  the  government's  attorneys,  and  generally  had  to 
be  overruled  more  than  once  by  each  tribunal;  but 
strict  and  technical  ruling  ultimately  gave  way  for  the 
most  part  to  liberal  and  equitable  prmciples,  though 
not  without  dissent  in  high  places,^  A  perfect  title 
did  not  require  presentment  to  the  board,  but  if  so 
presented  must  aoide  b v  the  result  Inchoate  titles, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  forfeited  by  non-presentment** 
July  7,  1846,  was  the  date  assigned  as  the  end  of 
Mexican  rule,  though  the  territorial  authorities  had 
not  been  overthrown  or  the  capital  taken  till  over  a 
month  later,  and  grants  of  later  date  were  held  to  be 
invalid.  ^^     The  board  and  United  States  courts  re- 

^^  Justice  Daniels  dissented  from  many  of  the  early  decisions  of  the  s.  c, 
favoring  a  strict  ruling.  He  held  that  irregularities  springing  ftt>m  the  dis- 
orderly and  revolutionary  state  of  the  country,  and  supported  by  doubtful 
testimony  of  a  degmded  and  ignorant  people,  should  not  i>e  countenanced  by 
a  mistaken  idea  of  liberality,  when  a  strict  ruling  would  transfer  the  land 
from  a  few  ignorant  Mex.  and  unscrupulous  monopolists  to  numerous  Intel* 
ligent  settlers.  18  Howard^  550.  Even  the  U.  S.  attorney  proclaimed  '  the 
constant  policy  of  the  U.  S.  not  to  interpose  far-fetehed  or  capricious  objec- 
tions acamst  claims  which  seemed  to  be  made  in  good  faith  for  small  quantities 
of  land.'  1  Black,  267.     Still,  a  license  to  occupy  land  followed  by  long  occu- 

fation  was  not  recog.  by  the  U.  S.  as  giving  some  an  equitable  title.  The 
0  1.  coast  limit  and  the  lack  of  approval  by  the  assemb.  were  favorite  ob- 
jections at  first;  also  the  lack  of  authority  for  granting  lands,  until  over- 
thrown by  the  decioion  that  the  acts  of  an  official  must  be  presumed  to  be 
legitimate,  if  not  disputed  by  his  own  govt.  19  Howard,  343.  Some  points 
for  which  I  have  no  room  here  may  be  found  in  the  later  list  of  specimen  case. 
^*  A  perfect  title  was  one  fortiiied  by  juridical  possession  and  survey.  In 
one  instance  the  grantee  of  2  L  got  formal  possession  of  6  L ;  but  after  his 
claim  to  2  L  was  confirmed  he  tried  to  hola  the  whole  on  the  ground  of  a 
perfect  title.     He  was  held  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  court  and  the 

Eatent.  2  Satcyer,  527.  Sometimes  part  of  a  grant  was  oonf.,  while  the  rest 
ecame  public  land  through  non-presentment.  1  Id.  207. 
"  Two  grants  of  later  date  were  confirmed  by  the  d.  c,  in  one  of  which 
the  issuance  of  the  grant  had  been  ordered  before  July  7th;  and  it  was  held 
that  delay  in  the  purely  ministerial  act  of  drawing  up  the  title  ought  not  to 
invalidate  the  claimant's  rights.  I  Hoff.  279;  but  this  was  reversed  by  s.  c. 
The  declaration  of  the  Mex.  treaty  com.  that  no  grants  had  been  made  since 
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quired  the  claimant  to  show  a  prima  facie  title;  but 
their  decision  was  on  the  validity  of  the  original 
grant,  confirmation  and  title  being  final  only  as  against 
the  government,  and  the  rights  of  third  parties  being 
left  unprejudiced  to  be  settled  by  the  California 
courts.^* 

The  district  court  often  took  new  evidence,  but  the 
supreme  court  never;  nor  would  the  latter  consider 
alleged  frauds  or  irregularities  in  the  acts  of  the  former, 
of  the  commission,  or  of  the  surveyors.  No  phase  of 
the  whole  matter  gave  rise  to  more  complications  than 
that  of  'floating'  grants,  that  is,  grants  of  a  given  area 
within  bounds  including  a  greater  area;  and  when 
there  were  two  or  more  of  these  grants  within  the 
same  greater  bounds,  the  difficulties  were  not  dimin* 
ished.  The  grantee  was  entitled  to  locate  his  land  as 
he  pleased,  and  to  hold  the  whole  tract  until  final  sur- 
vey, except  as  against  other  grantees.  But  in  the 
final  survey  he  must  select  his  land  in  compact  form, 
and  in  the  case  of  two  grants  the  patent  was  final  even 
if  the  later  grant  chanced  to  be  the  first  patented. 
These  floating  grants  afforded  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions for  fraudulent  surveys,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most 

May  13th  was  often  urged  bv  the  U.  S.,  but  was  held  not  to  affect  grants 
actually  made  between  that  date  and  July  7th.  1  Wallace^  412.  It  was  also 
argued  that  grants  made  after  the  war  of  conquest  was  begun  were  invalid;  but 
it  was  held  uiat  the  war  was  not  avowedly  waffed  for  conquest,  and  if  it  had 
been  there  was  no  authority  for  the  position  that  the  title  acquired  by  con- 
quest '  relates  back  to  the  date  of  its  inception.*  1  If  off.  249. 

^*  Cases  before  the  CaL  s.  o— about  60  of  which  have  been  examined  for 
my  purpose — ^were  chiefly  disputes  between  such  parties  respecting  parts  of 
Mex.  spuits.  This  court  took  no  action  on  the  validity  of  original  grants  or  of 
acts  0?  the  L  c,  d.  c,  and  s.  c,  but  dealt  with  boundary  disputes,  conflicting 
cLaims,  or  temporary  rights  under  inchoate  titles.  CcU,  Reports,  Sometimes 
two  claims  were  presented  for  the  same  land  under  the  same  grant;  but  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  L  c.  to  consolidate  each  cl. ;  and  the  courts  refused  to 
consider  an^  2d  cL  except  for  new  and  decisive  evidence  in  the  case  of  a 
rejected  claim.  There  were  several  such  cases  in  connection  with  the  Sutter 
ffrants,  but  individual  claimB  had  to  abide  by  the  general  decision.  1  Blacky 
339;  2  Id.  610.  The  existence  of  rival  claims  enabled  the  U.  S.,  as  else- 
where remarked,  to  work  against  one  title  by  espousing  another.  Pend- 
ing the  great  litigation,  rights  under  Mex.  grants  were  (m  theory  at  least) 
Erotect^  under  Mex.  law  and  equity;  a  prima  facie  title  presented  to  the 
c.  was  Rood  against  all  3d  parties  till  final  rejection,  and  tne  title  if  finally 
confirmed  related  back  to  tne  date  of  filing  the  petition*).  ^.  CaL  448;  10 
CbIL  88;  34  CoiL  253;  36  CaL  85. 
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serious  troubles  with,  squatters.^  The  board  rejected 
many  claims  for  lack  of  definite  location,  but  new 
testimony  in  the  district  court  ffeneraUy  overcame  this 
objection*  Both  the  lower  tribunals  were  disposed  at 
fii^  to  require  strict  compliance  with  the  condition  of 
building  and  occupation  within  a  year,  but  the  supreme 
court  took  a  liberal  view  of  this  matter,  acceptmg  as 
excuses  Indian  hostilities,  political  disturbances,  and 
other  obstacles;  and  no  delay  was  fatal  unless  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  create  a  presumption  that  the  grante^d 
had  abandoned  his  claim,  and  later  tried  to  resume  it 
on  account  of  the  increased  value  of  land.*^     A^  to 

**The  theory  ■eema  to  have  been  that  jnst  m  the  Mez.  govt  could  go  en 
making  new  grants  so  long  as  enongh  was  left  to  satisfy  the  first  nmntee,  he 
having  the  right  to  protest  or  to  protect  himself  by  selecting  his  uind  at  any 
time,  so  the  U.  S.  govt  oonld  go  on.  surveying  and  patenting  the  later  granti^ 
especially  as  the  ooorts  had  presumably  oonsiderea  the  first 


grantee's  daim, 
and  as  he  had  had  the  ridiit  Co  contest  the  sorvev.  Prior  oceapation  nnder  a 
provisional  license  was  otoemed  also  to  give  the  fonior  grantee  the  prefewno 
m  selection.  A  grantee  mighty  however,  so  definitely  select  his  lanid  by  occu- 
pation as  to  estop  his  daim  to  any  other  location,  be  permissioa  to  select 
the  location  was  deemed  not  an  obligation  bat  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
U.  8.  govt.  The  first  grantee  often  got  a  later  grant  of  the  tohrcmU,  or  sur- 
plus, of  the  whole  tract;  and  in  such  cases  the  courts  did  not  require  the  same 
formalities  as  in  an  original  grant.  Dividing  lines  often  settled  by  the 
grantees  by  arbitration  or  litigation  were  conf.  by  the  courts.  On  floating 
ffrants,  see  6  WaWux,  445;  \ZCal  373,  478;  18  Co/.  6.S5;  21  Cal.  652;  33  CnL 
102;  1  Satoyer,  653;  1  Hoff,  184,  204.  The  surplus  was  generally  reserved  for 
the  govt  in  the  grant.  Another  class  of  grants  was  those  for  a  certain  area, 
'  more  or  less,'  within  fixe<l  bounds,  the  meaning  being  simply  that  the  ares 
was  an  estimate,  though  all  was  granted;  and  so  it  was  confirmed  by  the 
courts  where  the  estimate  was  within  a  fraction  of  a  league;  thus  2  L  'poco 
mas  6  menos '  was  good  for  an3rthiiLg  up  to  3  1.  Sometimes,  however,  by 
clerical  error,  both  the  '  more  or  less  and  the  reserve  of  the  surplus  clauses 
were  attached;  but  the  latter  was  properly  disregarded  when  the  bounds  were 
clear  and  the  estimate  tolerably  accurate,  otherwise  the  fonner. 

*  The  failure  to  perform  conditions  in  fact  merely  rendered  the  land  sub- 
ject to  denouncement  and  regrant;  it  could  be  argued  only  by  the  granting 
power,  not  by  adverse  claimants;  indeed  it  was  a  question  whether  any  risbt 
of  defeasance  or  forfeiture  passed  from  Mex.  to  tne  U.  S.  The  d.  c  finally 
took  so  liberal  a  view  on  peitormance  of  conditions  that  some  of  its  decisions 
were  overruled.  The  condition  forbidding  alienation  of  a  grant  had  no  force 
under  U.  S.  laws.  1  Wallare,  423;  1  Bqf.  145,  191;  6  CaL  lOS;  10  CaL  689; 
13  CaL  458. 

Ignorance  of  the  Span,  language  caused  much  confusion  and  many  Indi- 
crous  blunders  in  the  litigation,  as  did  ignorance  of  Mex.  customs.  Halleck, 
Land  TitUs^  160,  140,  says  that  not  one  in  ten  docs  was  correctly  translated, 
only  one  judge  and  none  of  the  com.  understanding  the  language  or  laws;  and 
he  notes  that  one  claim  was  registered  by  the  L  c,  because  the  grantee  lived 
with  his  family  in  the  pueblo,  though  this  was  encouraged  and  almost  required 
by  the  Span.  laws.  As  late  as  '62  plantar  hienes  ruices  is  trans.  '  plant  trees.' 
2  Blnckf  697.  Throughout  the  Fossat  case  in  the  1.  c,  un  sUio  de  ganado 
fna^or  is  trans.  '  a  league  of  the  larger  size.'    A  dedsion  of  the  CaL  s.  c  waf 
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evidence  in  support  of  a  grant,  the  expediente  and 
record  from  th^  archives  were  properly  given  chief 
importance;  next  coming  the  original  grant  and  proof 
of  occupation.  It  was  not  enough  to  prove  the  loss  of 
arcliives  that  might  have  contained  the  record;  but  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  record  had  existed.  In  the 
absence  of  archive  evidence,  other  proofs  must  be  ex- 
ceptionally full  and  conclusive;  and  in  resisting  fraudu- 
lent claims  the  courts  had  to  decide  that  "documentary 
evidence,  no  matter  how  formal  and  complete,  or  how 
well  supported  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  will  not 
suffice  if  it  is  obtained  from  private  hands."  ^^  The 
most  numerous  and  dangerous  fraudulent  claims  were 
those  resting  on  grants  and  other  documents  written 
after  1846,  bearing  the  genuine  signatures  of  governor 
and  other  officials,  but  antedated.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  obtain  parol  testimony  in  support  of  such  titles,  but 
archive  evidence  was  not  easily  forged.  The  methods 
in  vogue  with  the  courts  under  technical  rules  of  evi- 
dence seem  not  to*  have  been  very  well  adapted  to  the 
detection  of  such  frauds.  Some  of  the  cases  are  noted 
elsewhere.^     The  matter  of  surveys  was  one  of  the 


reversed  by  itself  because  it  had  rested  on  a  trans,  of  visUi  la  petichn,  etr.y  as 
' having  seen  the  petition.*    And  many  amusing  instances  mitfnt  be  tdvun. 
^»3  Wallace,  434;  1  Blade,  227,  298;  1  Hoff,  170. 


"  In  the  '  crooked '  cases,  as  in  some  of  the  straight  ones,  it  is  surprising 
how  few  witnesses  were  called,  the  most  important  not  appearing.  For 
instance,  Pio  Pico  and  his  secretaries  were  but  rarely  called  to  prove  their 
signatures,  the  testimony  of  some  obscure  countryman  who  had  seen  them 
write  being  deemed  sufficient.  Before  the  1.  c.  the  claim  was  offered  with  a 
witness  or  two  to  prove  occupation  and  signatures,  the  evidence  being  some- 
times left  intentionally  weak  on  some  point,  as  perhaps  location,  so  that  if 
T>ossible  the  cl.  might  oe  rejected  on  that  point  alone,  and  not  much  attention 
be  paid  to  others.  Then  before  the  L  c.  new  testimony  was  introd.  to 
strengthen  the  weak  point;  one  or  two  unimpeached  witnesses  were  found  in 
|>o8se8sion;  and  a  connrmation  sometimes  obtained  against  the  suspicions  of 
the  court.  Finally  on  appeal  to  the  s.  c.  the  presumption  that  the  gov.  had 
properly  attended  to  all  preliminaries,  etc.,  and  the  impossibility  of  consider- 
ing objections  not  urged  in  the  lower  court  were  relied  on.  But  this  pro- 
gramme often  failed,  for  the  s.  c.  had  a  way,  in  suspicious  cases,  which  it 
could  not  reject,  of  remanding  them  for  a  new  trial;  and  few  frauds  could 
pass  a  second  ordeal  in  the  d.  c.  See  1  Hoff,  190;  1  WaUact,  326,  352,  400. 

The  title  to  minerals  was  not  included  in  a  Mez.  ^rant;  and  as  such  a  title 
on  private  land  was  unknown  to  the  U.  S.  system,  it  became  a  puzzle  what 
became  of  the  title.  It  was  finally  held  to  lielong  practically  to  the  grantee; 
for  if  it  belonged  to  another  there  was  no  license  for  that  other  to  enter  pri- 
vate land  to  dig  for  g(^d.  This  was  an  important  question  settled  in  the 
Fremont  case. 
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most  complicated  phases  of  the  land  litigatioiiy  one  that 
lasted  longest,  that  offered  the  greatest  (Hpportamties 

difficultiesto 


for  fraud,  and  that  presents  the  greatest 
the  investigator.  At  first,  after  final  confinDation  of 
a  grant,  a  sarvey  was  made  by  the  surveyor-^neral, 
or  rather  by  one  of  his  deputies,  who  had  no  mstroc- 
tions  except  to  follow  the  calls  of  the  grant,  and  whose 
judraient  was  often  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
guidance  of  interested  parties.  On  this  sarvey  tfie 
commissioner  of  the  land-office  at  Washington,  if  he 
could  see  or  be  made  to  see  no  serious  objection^  issued 
the  final  patent  After  1860  the  survey,  itself  was 
submitted  to  the  district  court,  whose  decision  could 
be  appealed  to  the  supreme  court;  but  the  courts  con- 
fined themselves  mamly  to  the  approval  or  rejection 
of  the  survev  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  correction  of  radical 
errors,  still  leaving  much  to  the  surveyor's  diaoretioo, 
and  not  closely  criticising  his  use  of  that  discretion. 
The  change  was  necessary,  but  led  to  endless  litigation, 
and  to  the  ruin  of  such,  ^autees  as  had  saved  a  part 
of  their  lands  in  the  earlier  ordeals." 

With  a  view  to  illustrate  as  fully  as  possible  the 
general  course  of  the  great  litigation  on  Mexican 
titles,  detailed  annals  of  which  cannot  be  presented 
in  the  space  at  my  disposal,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
append  in  fine  type  a  list  of  specimen  cases.**     It  in- 

^  Inaccurate  surveys  rej.  by  govt  or  refused  by  claimants;  ^od^fi^mtioni 
or  new  surveys  ordered  and  again  rejected;  technical  blunders  of  crifficials 
allowing  the  reopening  of  cases;  misunderstandings  between  the  sorv.-gen. 
and  the  land-offioe;  successive  acts  of  congress  settling  old  difficulties  and 
opening  the  door  to  new  ones — it  is  beyond  my  province  to  go  into  details  ol 
this  confusion.  The  survey  was  tiie  only  question  in  most  of  the  later  s.  c 
cases,  and  the  court  only  decided  whether  tne  survey  was  in  accord  with  tbt 
decree  of  the  d.  c.  6  Wallace^  827.  The  Rodriguez  case  presented  perhaps  ai 
many  difficulties  as  any.  1  Jd.  582;  see  also  1  IcL  668;  also  a  caae  in  U.  S. 
circuit  court,  2  Sawyer,  493. 

**  Specimen  cases  alphabetically  arranged  by  names  of  cUimants.  The 
numbers  are  those  of  the  land  commission,  abbreviated  L  c,  the  U.  S.  dis- 
trict court  being  abbrev.  d.  c,  and  supreme  courts  s.  c 

Alviso,  Caf&Ma  Verde,  Sta  Cruz,  369,  conf .  in  all  the  oonrta  on  a  permit- 
sion  to  occupy  of  *38;  favorable  reports  of  local  officials,  with  oeeopation  aa4 
nndisputed  ownership  from  '40,  though  there  was  no  grant.  23  Howard,  318. 

Alviso,  Rinoon  de  los  Esteros,  Sta  Clara,  278,  conf.  to  children  of 
grantee  by  a  former  wife.    The  widow's  daim  to  }  was  not  nurtainad  by  the 
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eludes  examples  of  most  classes  of  claims  that  were 
presented  to  the  land  commission  and  courts,  showing 

CaL  8.  c,  on  the  ground  that  a  Mex^^arant  was  a  donation,  and  not  pert  of 
the  common  property.  13  CuL  458.     There  were  other  similar  decisionB. 

ArgUello,  Pulgas,  S.  Mateo,  2,  conf.  by  all  3  courts.  This  claim  was  on 
the  grant  of  '35,  not  on  that  of  about  *24;  but  on  the  earlier  grant  and  occu- 
pation the  cL  sought  to  include  the  Cafiada  de  Baimundo  on  the  w.  It  waa 
heUl,  however,  that  the  later  grant  was  decisive  on  boundary,  especially  as 
the  eaftada  had  been  ^pranted  to  Coppinger  in  '40.  (Greer — Caftsbda  de  R. — 21, 
conf.)  It  was  in  thu  case  that  tne  L  c.  adopted  the  regulation  permitting 
adverse  claimants  to  contest  before  the  board  the  conf.  of  interfenng  claims, 
the  decision  being  pub.  as  Land  Com,  Organiz,,  Acta,,  etc.,  S.  F.,  1852.  There 
was  also  pub.  Jones*  Argument  for  the  cl.  in  this  case,  S.  F.,  '53.  In  this 
early  case  was  overruled  by  the  U.  S.  s.  c  the  objection  urged  by  the  U.  S. 
that  a  grant  within  10 1.  of  the  coast  was  illegaL  18  Howard,  539.  In  the  sur- 
vey the  w.  line  of  Pulgas  was  fixed  at  the  w.  base  of  the  range  of  hills  sepa- 
ratinff  it  from  the  cafiada  instead  of  the  summit  where  it  should  have  been; 
but  the  owners  of  the  cafiada  found  no  remedy  (26  CaX.  615),  as  the  patent  of 
Pulgas  was  held  to  be  finaL'  In  78  a  bill  was  defeated  in  congress  to  allow 
the  courts  to  investigate  the  surveyor's  idleged  fraud;  but  in  85  the  efforts 
had  not  been  abandoned. 

Armijo,  Toleuas,  Solano,  26,  conf.  d.  c.  This  was  a  floating  grant  of  3  1. 
in  *40,  conflicting  in  boundarv  wiUi  another  of  '42  (Ritchie,  Suisun,  3).  The 
later  grant  was  first  surveyed,  and  in  the  Cal.  s.  c.  (13  CaL  373)  A.'s  claim  to 
certain  land  within  the  survey  on  the  ground  of  prior  gpunt  and  actual  occupa- 
tion was  not  sustained,  the  patent  being  final  as  held  m  many  like  cases,  in 
the  U.  S.  s.  c  in  '66  (5  Wallace,  444)  A.'s  claim  as  earlier  grantee  to  locate 
his  grant  first  was  not  allowed,  but  apparently  on  the  ground  of  earlier  pos- 
session by  the  later  grantee  under  a  provisional  concession,  and  of  a  former 
settlement  by  arbitration. 

Bernal,  Rincon  de  las  Salinaa  y  Potrero  Viejo,  S.  F.,  30,  conf.  d.  c  Against 
this  claim  there  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  an  earnest  and  unsuccessful 
effort  by  a  mass  of  conflicting  oral  testimony  to  prove  forgery  or  changes  in 
some  of  the  papers.  1  Hoffman,  50.  My  Library  stands  near  the  site  of  the 
old  Bernal  rancno  house. 

Berreyeaa,  Milpitas,  Sta  Clara,  757.  This  claim  was  founded  on  a  permit 
by  the  alcalde  of  S.  Jos^  in  '34,  and  a  disefio  of  '35  regarded  as  spurious  oy  the 
L  c.  which  rejected  the  claim.  In  '65-77  the  case  was  before  the  d.  c.  and  s.  c., 
and  the  claim  was  defeated,  the  victory  of  the  settlers  being  celebrated  in 
77  by  a  barbecue.  The  real  merits  of  this  case  are  wrapped  in  mystery.  In 
his  Reladon,  Antonio  Berreyesa  fives  a  sad  account  of  now  his  father  and 
brothers  lost  their  land  and  were  driven  mad. 

Berreyesa,  Putas,  Napa,  236,  conf.  on  a  grant  of  '43  to  two  brothers,  by 
whom  with  parents  and  other  brothers  the  rancho  was  occupied  from  '39. 
Heirs  of  the  other  brothers  set  up  a  claim  on  the  ground  tnat  the  grant 
was  made  with  a  view  to  common  occupancy  by  the  whole  family,  but  were 
defeate<L  21  Cal  514.  This  may  very  likely  have  been  one  of  the  cases 
where  a  decision  on  lesal  technicalities  is  popularly  regarded  as  oppressive, 
yet  the  justice  of  the  decision  is  clear  even  to  the  unprofessional  mmd. 

Bidwell,  Arroyo  Chico,  Butte,  143,  conf.  by  all  the  courts.  Dickey,  the 
srantee  of  '44,  had  a  '  Sutter  general  tiUe,'  q.  v.,  which  was  finally  rejected; 
but  he  had  also  ¥^t  was  deemed  a  regular  grant  on  which  the  cL  waa 
conf.  This  gave  rise  to  some  criticism,  as  it  was  the  onlj^  one  of  the  seneral 
title  grants  conf.,  and  on  account  of  B.'s  wealth  and  official  standing;  out  the 
decision  seems  to  have  been  a  just  one. 

Biasell,  Mare  Isl.,  Solano,  307,  conf.  on  a  grant  of  '40-1  to  Victor  Castro. 
The  U.  S.  later  bought  the  isl.  for  a  navy-yanl,  their  title  resting  on  a  deed 
of  '50  from  Castro  to  BisselL     In  77  cl.  under  an  earlier  deed  of  C.  to  Bryant 
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the  general  principles  on  which  decisions  were  based, 
and  covering  a  variety  of  minor  points  not  specified  in 

were  trying  in  the  d.  c  to  establish  title;  and  even  G.  is  said  still  to  have 
regarded  himself  as  owner. 

Bolcof,  Refuffio,  Sta  Cmz,  214,  conf.  to  sons  of  the  grantee  on  a  grant  of 
*41  and  patented.  Majors*  cl.  to  a  part  (no.  207)  being  rejected.  But  later 
it  was  proved  that  the  grant  had  been  to  the  Castro  sisters,  whose  names  had 
been  erased  fraudulently  and  R*s  substituted.  Thereupon  in  '66-70  the  claim 
of  Majors,  who  had  married  one  of  the  sisters,  to  ^  of  the  rancho  was  sustained 
in  d.  c.  and  s.  c.  (11  Wallaret  442).  It  was  held  that  while 'former  proceetlings 
were  final  against  tiie  U.  S.,  wrongs  to  3d  parties  might  be  relieved  by  a 
court  of  equity. 

Brown,  Laguna  de  Santos  Calle,  Yolo,  70,  rejected  by  l.c  and  d.  c.  in  *€0, 
The  grant  of  111.  by  Pico,  '45,  to  Prudon  and  Vaca  was  declared  a  forgerv, 
like  other  papers;  a  permission  to  occupy  by  Vallejo,  '45,  invalid  and  prob. 
antedated,  ana  the  oral  testimony  perjury  in  part  and  suspicions  througnoat. 
This  was  a  typical  spurious  claim  m  behalf  of  men  who  never  occupied  the 
land. 

Cambuston,  11  L,  in  Butte,  511,  conf.  by  1.  c.  on  a  grant  of  '46,  depos.  in 
the  arch.,  '50,  without  other  doc.  proof,  though  there  was  some  testimony 
of  occupation  in  '47;  conf.  by  d.  c.  somewhat  doubtfully  because  the  U.  8. 
made  no  argument  against  it  and  because  of  the  judge's  uuwiUiugncss  to 
disregard  uncontradicted  evidence  (1  Hoff,  86).  This  was  the  first  of  the 
spurious  claims  before  the  s.  c,  where  the  chief  argument  in  its  support 
was  the  '  presumption '  that  Gov.  Pico  attended  to  aU  preliminaries,  had  full 
authority,  and  acted  honestly.  This  was  held  invalid;  a  grant  supported 
by  no  archive  eviiL  must  l>e  strictly  investi^ted.  It  was  sent  back  that  the 
cl.  might  have  a  chance  to  meet  objections;  smce  they  might  have  been  mude<l 
by  the  actions  of  the  U.  S.  agent  (20  Howard,  59);  and  was  rcj.  in  '59  by 
the  (1.  c. 

Carrillo,  Scape,  Ventura,  '49,  conf.  by  1.  c.  for  6  1.  on  a  grant  of  '33,  but 
by  the  (I.  c.  reduced  to  2  1.,  *8eia'  having  been  fraudulently  substituted  for 
*<los  '  in  the  original  papers.  More,  the  owner,  clainiiuc  to  have  ]»ouglit  t>  L 
in  gomi  faith,  tried  by  every  means,  fair  and  foul,  as  is  alleged — including  one 
or  more  *  erooked  '  surveys — to  retain  all  or  part  of  liia  rancho,  and  there  was 
much  litigation  with  settlers  on  the  surj)lus  govt  lands.  His  tinal  claim,  that 
of  being  allowed  to  purchase  the  lan<l  exelu<led  by  his  patent  und«'r  tlie  art 
of  'GO  was  decided  adversely  in  77.  More's  murder  is  suppose«l  to  have  been 
an  outgrowtli  of  tliis  land  all'air. 

Carpenter,  Sta  Gertrudis,  Los  Ang.,  339,  conf.  on  a  grant  of  \'U  to  Jo^ei'a 
CotA  <le  Nieto,  as  were  all  the  divisions  of  tlie  old  Nieto  tract,  on  grants  <>f 
';U  (no.  3ol,  4()0,  4()L>,  404,  4r)9).  The  cl.  of  tlie  Nietos,  chihlnm  of  the 
grantee,  resting  on  the  original  grant  or  concession  of  1784,  was  rejected  (no. 
423).  Manuel  Xieto  and  his  heirs,  under  Fages'  j>erniit,  occupied  the  whole 
tract  till  '34,  when  it  w.os  divided  among  2  sons  aii-l  the  widows  of  *2  others, 
the  i  getting  grants  from  Gov.  FiguenKi,  which  were  conf.  as  above.  In  *43, 
Josefa  Cotii,  one  of  the  widows,  with  auth.  from  the  gov.,  sold  Sta  (ieriniilis 
to  Carpenter.  Her  chiMren,  failing  before  the  1.  c,  a[>plied  later  to  the  (  al. 
courts,  claiming  as  heirs  of  Manuel,  since,  if  Manuel  hail  a  title,  their  mother's 
sale  was  invali«l  But  the  Cal.  s.  c.  in  T)7-62  (7  Od.  527,  21  Cni  4.V)»,  after 
several  chan;zes  of  opinion  resulting  from  inaccurate  translations,  decided 
that  Manuel  had  no  grant,  only  a  permit  to  occupy,  and  that  Josefa,  as  gran- 
tee and  owner,  had  made  a  legal  sale. 

Caatillero,  Sta  Cruz  I.sl.  (or  Sta  Catalina?),  Sta  B.,  170,  ami.  by  all  the 
courts.  This  differed  from  tlie  isl.  grants  to  Osio  and  others  Hn.ally  rejecte<l 
in  being  made  under  a  special  order  of  the  Mex.  govt  in  iK^half  of  C.,  nr)t  re- 
quiring concurrence  of  tne  assemb.,  bein«;  duly  recorded,  and  bearing  all  the 
indications  of  ^uuuiuunesa.  23  }\  allu<:c,  4(>4. 
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the  preceding^  pages  of  this  chapter.     The  genuine 
claims,  the  vaUdity  of  which  was  never  questioned 

Castillero,  New  Almaden,  Sta  Clara,  366;  Fossat,  Los  Capitancillos,  3i0; 
Berreyesa,  8.  Vicente,  503.  The  2  adjoining  ranchos  of  Larios  (Fussat  cl.) 
an«l  Berreyesa,  in  a  caftada  about  15  m.  s.  of  S.  Jos^,  were  occupied  from 
about  *34,  and  granted  in  '42.  In  a  range  of  low  hills  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  caiiaila  (the  bound  of  the  rauchos  being  the  main  Sierra  farther  s. ),  on 
one  of  the  ranchoe  and  near  the  partition  line,  was  a  mineral  deposit  known 
from  early  times,  and  in  *45  denounced  as  a  quicksilver  mine  by  Castillero, 
wlio  formed  a  comp.  to  work  the  mine,  obtaining  from  the  Mex.  govt  approval 
of  liis  acts  and  an  order  for  a  grant  of  2  1.  of  uuid.  Forbes  &  Co.  of  Tci)ic, 
became  chief  owners,  and  before  *52  the  property  had  become  of  great  value, 
an;l  hail  already  been  the  subject  of  much  litigation.  Before  the  1.  c,  d.  c, 
and  s.  c.  from  52,  private  litigation  continuing  unabated,  was  waged  a  great 
triangular  tight — with  tlie  U.  8.  masquerading  as  one  of  the  three  contending 
interests — for  the  mine  aa  a  prize.  The  cl.  ofFossat  and  Berreyesa,  being  of 
nnquestionable  genuineness,  were  finally  conf.  by  '58,  though  restricted  by 
strict  rulings  to  narrower  limits  than  ordinarily  would  have  been  accorded., 
and  though  a  desperate  effort  was  made  to  exclude  the  mine  by  identifying 
the  low  range  of  nilla  with  the  Sierra  as  the  s.  bound.  Castillero 's  land  cL 
was  rejected  from  the  first,  as  there  had  been  no  grant,  and  as  the  land  was 
alrea^ly  private  pro[>erty;  but  the  mining  cl.  was  conf.  by  1.  c.  and  d.  c.  in 
'61.  Of  the  equity  of  this  cl.  there  could  be  no  real  question,  and  the  d.  c. 
di3regar<led  the  wholesale  and  absurd  charges  of  forgery  and  perjury  that 
were  made;  but  the  s.  c.  was  so  far  influenced  by  th&se  charges  that — ^while 
not  basing  its  decision  on  this  ground — it  felt  justified  in  a  strict  ruling,  and 
rejecte<l  tiie  cl.  on  the  ground  that  the  alcalde  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  de- 
nouncement of  minei^  and  tliat  other  formalities  had  not  been  exactly  com- 
plied with,  etc.  Three  of  the  judges  dissented  from  what  was  doubtless  an 
i:nju8t  decision.  Tlii3  was  in  '62.  Meanwhile,  by  official  survey  of  '60, 
a«^reeing  with  the  grants,  the  line  between  the  ranchos  had  been  so  located 
as  to  leave  the  mine  on  tlie  Fossat  land,  now  the  property  of  Laureucel  & 
EdgerUm.  Now,  the  mining  comp.,  having  lost  its  claim,  but  controlling  the 
B.-rreycsa  rancho,  made  a  final  efibrt  to  overthrow  the  survey,  an«l  move  the 
li.ie  we.4twarvl  suilicieutly  to  include  the  mine.  By  what  seems  hardly  more 
than  plausible  and  ingenious  special  pleading,  they  succeeded  before  the  d.  c; 
but  the  new  survey  was  finally  rejected,  and  the  original  conf.  by  the  s.  c.  in 
'l>3,  thus  ending  this  famous  case,  of  whicli  but  a  faint  idea  has  been  given  in 
this  outline.  Being  defeated,  the  comp.  in  *G4  sold  the  mine  for  $1,750,003 
to  a  new  comp.  of  N.  Y.  and  Pa,  which  bought  in  the  opiKwing  interests,  and 
down  to  '80  took  out  over  $12,000,000  in  quiv.ksilver.  Before  the  Amer.  and 
Brit,  claim  com.  at  Geneva,  73-4,  Barron,  Forbes,  &  Ca,  as  Brit,  subjects, 
presented  a  cl.  for  $I6,000,()00  and  interest,  alleging  tliat,  by  an  unjust  decis- 
Km  of  tlie  courts,  under  threats  of  eviction  by  a  U.  S.  marshal,  in  time  of 
war,  when  no  help  could  be  obtained  from  the  home  govt,  they  had  l)ecn 
forced  to  sell  their  projierty  for  a  nominal  price.  The  cl.  was  unanimously 
duallowed.   U.  S.  Govt  Doc,,  1st  Sess.,  43d  Cong.,  For.  ReL,  iii.  1G4-8. 

(.'astro,  CaOada  de  los  Osos,  Mont.,  703,  rejected  by  L  c.  and  not  api)ealed, 
w<M  a  fraudulent  grant  of  '44,  by  Michel torena.  It  bore  the  forged  seal  of 
the  Li  man  tour  pa]>er8,  and  L.  was  a  witness  to  prove  signatures. 

Castro,  S.  Pablo,  Contra  Costa,  300,  conf.  to  heirs  of  Fran.  M.  Castro  on 

Eants  of  '34,  though  the  rancho  hatl  been  occupied  by  the  family  long  bcfo"C. 
tigation  on  this  land  still  in  progress  in  *8o,  has  been  one  of  tlie  famous 
cases;  but  has  resulted  from  complications  subsequent  to  the  conf.  of  '58,  and 
not  belonging  here.     See  also  life  of  C.  in  Pion.  rteg. 

Castro,  Sobrante,  Alam.  and  Contra  Costa,  %,  conf.  for  11  1.  on  a  grant 
of  '41.  The  excitement  of  '78  et  seq.  about  this  rancho  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  grant  was  a  *  surplus '  of  several  others,  and  when  the  lines  of  these 
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except  by  interested  attorneys,  and  which  were  finally 
confirmed,  yet  in  connection  with  which,  through  the 

others  were  fixed  bv  final  Bonrey.  Either  the  sobrante  was  much  larger  than 
supposed  in  '41  or  57,  or  else  there  was  a  ring  of  U.  S.  land  sarrounding  it 
open  to  settlers. 

Cervantes,  Rosa  Morada,  Mont.,  56,  oonf.  by  L  c,  the  decision  being  pab. 
in  a  separate  pamphlet  of  '52.  It  was  Hofi'man  s  first  case  in  the  N.  d.  c,  aad 
was  rejected  because  the  grant  of  *36  had  not  been  approved  by  the  assembly, 
and  because  the  grantee  had  not  complied  with  tne  conditions  of  bnilding 
within  one  year;  but  the  overrulinff  of  tnis  decision  by  the  i.  c. — its  first  case 
— produced  a  less  strict  ruling  on  wese  points  in  later  cases.  It  was  sent  to 
the  S.  d.  c,  conf.,  and  judgment  affirmed  by  s.  c.  '55.  1  H(ff  9;  16  Houxnrd, 
619;  18  Id.  553.     Jones  bnefs  before  1.  c  and  s.  c.  were  separately  printed. 

Cota,  Rio  de  Sta  Clara,  Sta  B.,  225,  rej.  1.  c.  conf.  d.  c  '57  on  grant  of 
'36.  A  survey  of  '67  was  rejected,  and  a  new  one  made  in  70.  In  72  an 
attempt  was  made  to  overthrow  the  survey  on  a  disefto  from  private  hands, 
so  as  to  include  17,000  acres  held  by  settlers.  This  appears  from  an  argu- 
ment of  J.  F.  Stuart  in  behalf  of  the  settlers.  Wash.,  72.  S.,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, argued  that  the  original  conf.  was  wrong. 

Dominguez,  Prietos  y  Najalayegua,  Sta  B.  This  cL  was  never  ^resented 
to  the  1.  c,  though  a  genuine  jzrant  was  made  in  '45;  but  it  was  connrmed  by 
a  special  act  of  congress  in  '66,  this  action  beinff  procured  largely  bj  misrep- 
resentation, and  through  sympathy  for  an  old  family  owning  the  site  of  the 
famous  'big  grape-vine.'  The  great  strugg^le  which  made  this  one  of  the 
causes  celebres  was  over  the  location,  for  which  the  only  guide  was  the  origi- 
nal disufto  and  oral  testimony.  The  grant  was  apparently  for  a  tract  of  little 
comparative  value  on  the  Sta  In^,  north  of  the  mountain  range;  but  the 
scheme  of  the  real  claimants  was  to  locate  it  south  of  the  range  so  as  to  cover 
valuable  lands  adjoining  or  including  the  Sta  6.  pueblo  lands.  The  plan  was 
not  finally  successful,  out  for  several  years  intense  excitement  prevailed 
among  the  BarbareAos  arrayed  in  two  hostile  parties.  A  good  account  is 
given  in  the  St4i,  B.  Co.  Ilutt.,  195-209,  with  copy  of  the  disefto. 

Enright,  Sta  Clara  Co.,  514,  conf.  bv  all  the  courts,  though  there  was  no 
grant,  on  a  mortal  decree  of  '  granted '  on  a  favorable  report;  of  '45,  supple- 
mented with  juridical  possession  and  occupation. 

Estudillo  et  al.,  S.  Jacinto,  115-16,  263,  conf.  There  were  2  ranchos  and 
a  sobrante  of  5  1.,  *  more  or  loss.'  The  latter  was  conf.  for  the  full  extent  of 
111.  1  Waliare,  31 1.  Hayes,  Ehn.  Notes,  448-52,  an  attorney  in  the  case,  ex- 
plains how,  in  '66  et  seq.,  the  owners,  by  crooked  surveys  of  the  3  ranches, 
succeeded  in  stretching  the  sobrante  across  12  miles  of  intervening  8|>ace  so 
as  to  include  the  tin  mines  of  Temescal! 

Fremont,  Mariposas,  March  1st,  conf.  by  L  c.  and  s.  c.  on  a  grant  of  10  L 
to  J.  B.  Alvarado  in  '44.  The  d.  c.  rejected  the  cl.  for  non-fullUment  of  the 
conditions  of  occupation,  building,  etc.,  as  the  grantee  never  saw  the  land, 
and  it  was  not  occupied  till  after  the  U.  S.  got  Cal.  True,  the  In<l.  made 
occup.  unsafe,  but  that  was  known  when  the  conditions  were  inserted  in  the 
grant.  Tlie  overruling  of  this  decision  by  the  s.  c.  established  a  very  liberal 
rule  for  later  cases  in  the  matter  of  conditions;  and  in  this  case — the  3d 
decided  by  the  s.  c. — was  definitely  conceded  the  validity  of  inchoate  equitable 
titles  and  of  floating  grants.  17  IJotoanl,  542;  18  Id.  30;  1  IIogT.  20.  In 
finally  locating  his  floating  grant,  F.  inclu<led  several  mines;  and  in  the 
ensuing  troubles  some  lives  were  lost;  but  it  was  decided  in  '59  that  the  min- 
eral title  could  belong  to  no  otliur  than  the  owner  of  the  lan<L   14  Cal.  279,  380. 

Fuentes,  Potrero,  Sta  (^ara,  490,  rej.  by  all  the  courts.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  impudent  claims  that  ever  went  beyond  the  1.  c.  It  reste<l  on  a 
grant  of  '43,  cortif.  of  record  by  Jimeno  (J.  not  being  called  to  prove  it),  tes- 
timony f)f  Man.  Castro  and  Xbrego  that  the  sign,  seemed  genuine,  and  testi- 
mony tliat  reconlH  had  been  lost  which  might  have  contained  something 
about  this  grant !  22  Ilowardf  443. 
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costs  of  a  protracted  litigation,  the   greatest  wrong 
was  done,  figure  somewhat  less  conspicuously  in  this 

Galbraith,  Bolsa  de  Tomales,  Marin,  205,  conf.  by  1.  c.  and  d.  c,  because 
evidence  making  a  prima  facie  d.  was  not  rebutted,  though  it  was  weak,  and 
a  date  had  been  changed  in  the  ffrant.  It  was  sent  ba^k  by  the  s.  c,  but 
finally  conl  on  new  evidence.  22  Howard^  89. 

Garcia,  9  1.  in  Mendocino,  113,  rej.  on  a  passport  of  *44  to  go  and  select 
and  occnpy  the  land,  which  was  done.  A  grant  was  asked  for  iu  '46,  but 
never  issued,  though  silcalde's  reports  were  favorable.  1  Hoff.  157;  22  Howard^ 
274. 

Garcia,  Nogales,  S  Bern.,  383,  conl  but  no  formal  decree  on  survey  en- 
tered  in  '59;  werefore  a  rehearing  was  granted  in  70.  1  Sawyer,  383.  G.'s 
possession  had  not,  however,  been  disturbed. 

Gomez,  Panocha  Grande,  Fresno,  569,  rej.  by  L  c  on  a  petition,  disefio, 
etc  of  '44,  with  testimony  on  a  ^prant  that  had  been  lost.  From  '51  the  N. 
Idria  Quicksilver  Min.  Co.  was  m  possession  of  what  was  cL  to  be  part  of 
Panocha.  G.'s  cl.  was  conf.  in  the  d.  c  '59,  bv  consent  of  the  U.  S.  district 
attorney,  Pacificas  Ord,  who  was  owner  of  half  the  cl.  Then  Wm  McGarra- 
han  bought  the  other  half  from  Gk>mez,  and  a  survey  of  '62  was  made  to  in- 
clude the  N.  IdiijUi  mine.  But  the  cl.  was  brought  before  the  s.  c.  and  rejected 
in  '65  as  invalid  if  not  fraudulent;  for  there  were  two  theories,  one  that  G. 
really  took  the  first  steps  to  secure  a  grant  from  Gov.  Micheltorena,  his 
friend,  and  the  other  that  all  the  papers  were  forseries  supported  by  perjury. 
McG.,  however,  claiming  to  have  bought  in  good  faiUi  after  a  supposed  con- 
firmation, claimed  under  the  act  of  '66  a  right  to  purchase  the  land,  but  was 
successfully  opposed  by  the  N.  Idria  oomp.  He  got  from  a  Wash,  court  an 
order,  directing  the  sec.  of  the  interior  to  issue  a  patent,  but  this  was  reversed 
by  the  s.  c  in  '69.  All  phases  of  this  famous  *  McGarrahan  claim '  are  in- 
volved in  a  mysterious  and  hopelessly  entangled  maze  of  legal  technicalities 
and  legerdemain.  I  cannot  attempt  to  follow  the  case  here,  nor  have  I  any 
opinion  to  express  as  to  its  merits.  23  Howard,  326;  1  WalUux,  690;  3  Id, 
752;  9  Id,,  298;  Gomez,  Lo  Que  Sabe,  MS.,  226-43;  HarU'a  Story  of  a  Mine; 
and  no  en<l  of  special  pamphlets,  some  of  which  are  collected  in  McOarraJuzn^ 
Memoriitl,  S.  F.,  1870.  The  case  bids  fair  never  to  reach  an  end,  McG.  and 
the  Panocha  Grande  Quicksilver  Min.  Co.  being  indefatigable  in  seeking  re- 
lief from  the  courts  and  congress. 

Gonzalez,  S.  Antonio,  Sta  Cruz,  336,  conf.  by  all  the  courts  on  a  grant  of 
'33.  22  Hoirard,  161.  This  was  a  case  in  which  the  grantee  of  about  4  1., 
between  well-defined  boundaries,  seems  to  have  got  only  f  1.,  by  an  error  in 
the  grant  following  a  blundering  estimate  of  width  in  the  original  disefio. 
Possibly  this  was  remedied  in  the  final  survey. 

Haro,  Potrero,  S.  F.,  101,  613,  conf.  by  1.  c.  on  grants  of  '44,  but  rej.  by 
d.  c.  on  proof  that  tbe  grants  were  fraudulent.     There  was,  however,  a  gen- 
uine license  to  occupy — the  regular  grant  being  withheld  because  the  mission 
ej'ulos  might  include  this  land — followed  by  occupation;  and  on  this  as  an 
equitable  title  7  able  attorneys  before  the  s.  c.  in  '66  strove  to  have  the  cL 
conf.;  but  it  was  rej.,  the  previous  frauds  doubtless  having  an  influence,  on 
the  purely  legal  ground  that  the  license  was  not  a  grant.  5  WcUUice,  599. 
After  this  decision  lessees  under  the  Haro  title  refused  to  pay  rent,  and 
claimed  ownership  as  squatters  or  settlers  on  govt  land,  or  city  lands  by  the 
Van  Ness  ordinance  and  acts  of  congress.     Owners  under  the  Haro  title 
«laiine<l  the  land  on  the  same  grounds  as  their  opponents,  having  Ijeen  them- 
aelves  the  occupants,  squatters,  or  settlers  through  their  lessees;  but  after  a 
series  of  suits  tney  were  defeated  in  78. 

Hartnell,  Todos  Santos,  Sta  B.,  and  Cosumnes,  Sac.,  228,  conf.  by  all  the 
oourts,  1  Ilof.  207;  22  Iloinard,  286;  but  the  Cosumnes  cl.  was  cut  <lown  from 
11  to  6  1.  because  the  others  was  for  5  1.  and  only  11  I.  in  all  could  1)e  granted 
"^o  one  man.  H.  s  rancho  of  Alisal,  |  L,  was  not  deducted  because  it  was  pur- 
chased, not  granted. 
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list  than  the  various  classes  of  fraudulent  claims.     Of 
the  famous  cases  the  claim  of  Andres  Castillero  for 

Iturbide,  400  1.,  281,  rcj.  by  1.  c,  and  as  notice  of  appeal  waa  not  filed  ia 
time,  the  merits  of  the  case  were  never  considered  by  the  d.  c  and  s.  c,  though 
it  was  implied  that  it  might  have  merits.  1  Hoff,  273;  22  Howard^  2&. 
Land  was  1st  sranted  to  I.  in  Texas  *22;  in  '35  his  heirs  were  allowed  to  locate 
the  grant  in  N.  Mex.  or  Cal. ;  in  '41  it  was  decreed  that  it  should  be  in 
Cal. ;  and  in  '45  the  gov.  waa  ordered  to  grant  the  land  as  selected  by  Salva- 
dor I.  The  latter,  however,  was  not  able  to  come  to  CaL  tiU  '51.  I^robably 
all  this  imposed  no  obligations  whatever  on  the  U.  S. 

Larkin,  Boga,  Butte,  129,  conf.,  as  was  the  adjoining  cl.  of  Fernandez  (no. 
109).  In  a  boundary  dispute  between  these  2  conf.  and  patented  grants  the 
earlier  grant  with  junior  patent  prevailed  against  the  later  grant  and  senior 
patent;  but  on  the  ground  that  the  former  was  not  purely  a  floatins  graat 
Otherwise,  in  the  case  of  2  floating  grants,  the  date  of  the  patent  wasoecisive. 
18  Wallart,  256. 

Ijarkin,  Jimcno  rancho,  Colusa  and  Yuba,  131,  conf.  by  all  the  courts  on 
f^nt  of  '44  to  Jimeuo.  This  case  settled  several  minor  points;  tliat  area  not 
in  grant  may  be  learned  from  other  doc  of  the  expeiliente;  that  cviiL  of  fraud 
not  offered  in  d.  c.  will  not  be  received  in  s.  c. ;  that  grants  to  civil  and  miL 
employes  are  valid;  and  that  absence  of  the  usual  conditions  do  not  invaU- 
datu  the  tfrant.  Justice  Campbell  dissented  from  the  final  conf.,  believing 
that  this  cL  was  a  '  put-up  job  of  Larkin,  Jimeno,  and  Micheltorcna  in  *46  or 
ktor.   18  Howard,  557;  1  Hoff,  41,  49,  68,  72. 

Limantour,  4  sq.  1.  in  8.  F.  (all  south  of  Cal.  st),  also  Alcatraz  and  Yerba 
Buena  isl.,  the  Farallones,  and  Pt  Tiburon,  548-9,  cl.  filed  in  Feb.  *53;  conf. 
by  1.  c.  in  '56  on  grants  of  Feb.  and  Dec.  *43,  approval  of  the  Mex.  ^ovt  in 
'43-4,  an  exi>cdiijnte  found  in  the  Mont,  archives  in  '53  by  Vicente  1*.  iromez, 
other  corrcsp.  and  doc.  evidence,  and  parol  testimony  of  many  individual:). 
L.  claimed  to  liave  received  the  land  in  return  for  aid  furnijlied  to  tlie  gov., 
antl  the  fact  that  lie  did  furnish  such  aid  gave  plausibility  to  his  ciaiiu, 
exco[)t  in  respect  of  its  extent;  but  this  extent,  auil  especially  the  fact  that 
L.'s  cl.  to  r»  otlier  grants  aggregating  nearly  a  niillicn  acres  (no.  71o.  7S0-1, 
783-4),  being  rcj.  by  tlie  I.  c.  had  been  abandoned,  were  sullicient  to  excite 
more  than  suspicion.  Tht?  conf.  caused  groat  excitement  in  »S.  F.  Tici-S,  on 
account  of  tlie  immense  intrn.'sts  involvetl.  Though  many  able  law\cra  pro- 
nouncc<l  tlie  claim  frau«lu]«'nt  or  illegal,  many  lot-owni-rs  bouglit  the  title  for 
security;  an  opposing  organization  .^uspeudetl  it.s  efl'orts  on  n-coiving  quit- 
claim deeds  from  L.,  and  John  S.  Hittell  published  a  ])aniphl..'t  in  '57,  iu 
"whicli,  giving  an  excellent  account  of  the  case,  he  concludi-d  that  the  cl.  w;u 
g<MniiMf.  an<l  tliat  its  conf.  Mould  bo  best  for  the  citizens.  Kvfore  .lu(l.i,'f 
H oil". nan  in  the  <l.  c.  the  cl.  waa  fully  investigated  in  '58  and  finally  rcjectdl 
on  the  gi'ound  that  the  grants,  expedientes,  and  nmst  ()f  the  doc.  were  for- 
gi.rii's  or  aiit<'datcd,  and  nmch  of  the  other  testimony  ])erjury.  1  If  of. 
liM'.J  I.">1.  Tlie  (?x]»osure  w.us  so  complete  that  L.  al»au«loned  the  cl.  and 
dremcd  Idm-it  If  lucl;y  to  escape  from  the  country.  Soine  of  his  accomplices 
an<l  t<M»ls  had  turn<(l  ag.iinst  him.  The  decisive  j)oint  was  the  discovery 
that  the  seals  on  all  tlu;  L.  grants  were  counterfeit;  but  without  this  and 
other  j»ositive  proof,  1  think  the  fraiul  would  have  been  fully  ostabliahed 
and  the  claim  r<'j<'etrd  on  the  clear  circumstiintial  eviileuce  t()  l>e  drawn  from 
numerous  irregidarities,  inconsistencies,  improbabilities,  antl  talsehcKKls  con- 
nected with  the  proceedings  and  evidtsnce.  William  C.  J^^nes  always  niaiu- 
taincd  that  no  competent  lawyt?r  overdid  or  could  question  the  fraudulent 
nature  ot  the  claim;  ami  H.  W.  Ilalleck,  that  the  grant  if  cenuino  would  l)e 
htl  I  illegal,  since  tlie  gov.  could  not  thus  grant  to  a  single  m«lividual  nearly 
all  tht?  pueblo  lauils  without  the  consent  or  knowle<lge  (»f  the  nmnicijvd  au- 
thorities. It  is  i>robal)le  that  L.  really  got  a  grant  of  a  small  tract  at  S.  F., 
which  has  no  practical  bearing  on  the  cai>e,  except  that  it  may  in  a  few  in- 
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the  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mine  was  probably  the 
most  important  and    complicated.     In  magnitude  of 

stances  mitigate  the  charge  of  perjury  against 'some  individuals.  Of  course 
but  the  barust  outline  of  this  cause  celebra  can  be  given  here,  and  I  cannot 
even  present  its  bibliography. 

Liniantour,  Ci^nega  iiel  Gavilan,  Mont.,  782,  roj.  by  1.  c.  but  conf.  bv 
d.  c.  on  a  srant  of  *43  to  Antonio  Chaves;  and  I  think  the  conf.  was  final. 
This  was  the  only  one  of  the  Limantour  cl.  that  became  valid,  but  it  was 
doubtless  fraudulent  like  the  rest,  bearing  the  forged  seal,  and  it  is  under- 
stood! that  the  U.  S.  officials  knew  this  fact  before  it  was  too  late.  The 
holder  under  L.  claiming  to  have  bouglit  in  goo<l  faith,  and  adopting  a  liberal 
policy  with  squatters,  was  enabled  to  obtain  his  patent. 

Little,  5  1.  in  Yolo,  807,  rej.  bv  d.  c.  on  Sutter  gen.  title,  q.  v.  Most  of 
these  cl.  were  conf.  by  the  (L  c,  thoush  finally  rej.  i>y  s.  c;  but  in  this  case 
tlie  srant  was  fraudulently  ante<latedl>y  Sutter  in  *«iO. 

Luco,  Ulpinos,  Solano,  813;  rej.  in  all  the  courts  on  a  grant  of  a  sobrante, 
some  50  1.,  to  Joso  de  la  Rosa  in  '45.  This  was  the  last  case  presented  to  the 
1.  c,  in  *54,  after  the  term  had  expired,  bv  a  special  act  of  congress.  It  rested 
on  doc.  deposited  in  the  arch,  in  '53  and  on  oral  testimony.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  carefully  preparetl  of  the  erooked  cases,  and  did  space  permit  might 
be  profitably  reviewed  somewhat  at  length.  The  claim  was  rej.  as  fraudulent 
throughout,  Pio  Pico's  signature  and  ttie  govt  seal  being  forgeries,  most  of 
the  doc.  spurious,  and  testimony  in  support  of  KiNsa  s  chum  and  occupancy 
for  the  most  part  perjury.  1  Uoff,  345;  23  Ilowird,  515. 

Marchiua,  1  L  m  S.  F.,  granted  in  '44  to  Fernando  M.  in  payment  for  ser- 
vices to  the  army.  Not  presented  to  1.  c.  or  courts;  but  pub.  in  a  pamphlet 
at  S.  F.  '65,  perhaps  for  tne  discipline  of  lot-owners. 

Morehcad,  Carmel,  Sac.,  89,  rej.  in  1.  c,  conf.  d.  c,  and  finally  rej.  in 
B.  c,  the  court  refusing  to  reopen  the  case  for  new  evidence  in  '01.  1  Blacky 
227;  Id.  488.  Wm  Knight,  the  sranteo,  ha<l  a  Sutter  gen.  title;  but  he 
had  aUo  a  grant  from  Gov.  Pico  of  *4C.  The  al>sence  of  proper  *  record  evi- 
dence '  was  deemed  to  justify  strict  ruling  and  close  scrutiny  of  secondary 
evict  whi(;h  was  larffuly  of  a  suspicious  nature,  tending  to  show  the  doc.  to 
be  fraudulent.  J.  Wayne  dissented  from  the  decision,  deeming  it  *  a  severer 
exclusion  of  a  right  of  prop,  in  land  secured  by  treaty  than  has  hitherto  been 
adjudged  by  this  court  in  any  case  from  CaL' 

Muri)hy,  Pastoria  de  las  Bt)rregas,  Sta  Clara,  90,  conf.  on  grant  of  *42  to 
Kstraila;  as  was  another  part  of  the  rancho  to  Ca;»tro  on  the  same  grant 
(no.  257).  M.  held  under  a  deed  from  C. ;  and  a  claim  of  the  Estradas,  who 
disputed  the  valitlity  of  C.'s  dee«l,  was  lost  in  Cal.  s.  c.  (19  L\il.  278),  l>ecause 
it  had  not  1>cen  presented  to  the  1.  c,  the  merits  not  being  considered.  This 
ruling  is  not  clear  to  me  on  the  theory  that  the  U.  S.  patent  was  a  quitclaim 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  3d  parties. 

Xoe,  IdL  in  Sac.,  294,  rej.  by  1.  c,  conf.  d.  c,  an<l  rej.  s.  c.  1  Hoff,  162; 
23  Howiirdf  312.  This  was  a  grant  to  Elwell  for  services  in  '41,  and  was  tlie 
L^t  cl.  rejected  for  non-fuliilment  of  conditions  of  occupation,  etc.,  amounting 
aj  was  held  to  a  virtual  alxindonment  until  the  change  of  govt  made  the  cl. 
valuable.  The  distinction  between  tliis  and  other  cases  decided  the  other 
way  is  vague,  but  of  course  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewliere. 

01  vera,  Cuyamaca,  S.  Diego,  375;  rc*j.  1.  c,  conf.  d.  c.  *b%.  Not  surveyeil 
till  70,  and  the  survey  rejected  in  '73,  and  a  new  one  ordered  which  was  to 
exclude  the  Julian  mines  on  the  ^. 

Osio,  Angel  IsL,  S.  F.,  18,  conf.  by  I.  c.  and  d.  c.  on  a  grant  of  '39  under 
an  order  from  Mex.  of  '38.  It  was  rej.  by  the  s.  c,  because  the  gnmt  hatl 
not  been  made  as  ordered  *  with  concurrence  of  the  diputacion. '  The  grant 
and  testimony  were  regarded  as  suspicious,  and  not  less  so  because  of  the 
desirabUity  of  the  isl.  to  the  U.  S. ;  therefore  strict  couipliance  witli  formali- 
ties was  insisted  on.  23  Howard,  293;  I  Hoff,  100. 
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interests  involved,  and  bulk  of  record,  this  case  before 
the  district  court  was  deemed  second  to  none  decided 

Pacheco,  Arroyo  de  las  Nueces,  Contra  Costa,  168,  conf.  by  all  the  courts. 
In  this  case  as  in  that  of  Gonzalez  (336)  there  was  a  blunder  of  '2  sq.  L*  for 
'21.  sq. '  in  the  grant;  but  in  this  case  the  error  was  corrected  in  d.  c  and 
1.  c.  22  Howard^  225. 

Pacheco,  Bolsa  do  S.  Felipe,  Mont.,  65,  conf.  by  all  the  courts  as  one  of 
the  few  perfect  titles,  juridical  possession  under  a  grant  of  *40.  The  d  c 
reduced  the  cl.  to  1  1.  because  '  dos '  had  been  written  over  an  erasure  of 
'  uuo; '  but  the  s.  c.  raised  it  to  2  L  because  the  change  had  been  made  at  the 
time  of  the  grant,  or  before  possession.  1  WaUeire,  282. 

Palmer,  Ft  Lobos,  S.  F.,  515,  rej.  by  all  the  courts  as  fraudulent  or  ante- 
datcMl,  on  a  grant  of  '46.  The  fact  that  Gov.  Pico  was  not  at  Los  Ang.  on  the 
date  the  grant  purported  to  be  signed  there  seems  to  have  been  the  entering 
wed^e  to  show  the  fraud.  These  late  grants  were  naturally  reganled  wi£ 
much  suspicion,  and  though  there  was  some  doc.  and  oral  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  Diaz  grant,  yet  suspicious  circumstances  were  abundant.  1  lioff,  249; 
24  Jlouxird,  125.  There  seems  to  have  been  another  cl.  to  this  land,  not  pre- 
sented to  the  1.  c,  on  a  grant  of  *45  to  Joaq.  Pifla. 

Pastor,  Milpitas,  Mont.,  305,  conf.  by  L  c.  *53  and  by  d.  c  *60  on  a  grant 
of  '3d  to  an  Iiid.  There  were  many  and  complicated  legal  proceedings  be- 
sides. Apparently  the  grant  was  &audulent,  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
Alvarado  at  S.  Antonio  when  he  was  really  far  away  in  the  south,  and  as 
constitutional  gov.,  which  he  was  not  till  the  next  year;  and  worse  yet,  the 
survey  was  located  without  reference  to  the  original  bounds,  and  the  area  in- 
creased from  12,000  to  30,000  acres  to  include  the  lands  of  some  IGO  settlers. 
Luco,  of  Ulpinos  grant  fame,  was  the  owner.  In  76-7  J.  F.  Stuart  in  behalf 
of  tlie  settlers  was  engaged  in  desperate  efforts  to  have  this  fraud  exposed 
and  the  'v^Tong  redressed,  but  without  final  success,  so  far  as  is  shown  by  the 
incomplete  reconls  within  my  reach. 

Peralta,  S.  Antonio,  Alameda,  4,  273-4,  conf.  by  all  the  courta,  on  grant 
of  ''20  to  Liii.s  P.,  to  Honsof  the  grantee.  ID  J/ouxtrd,  343.  Tliis  grant  covered 
the  sites  of  Ikrkeley,  Oakland,  and  Alameda,  representing  in  later  years  many 
milli<»n8  in  value.  lV»n  Luis  in  '42  divided  the  land  among  liis  four  sons,  and 
in  his  will  of  '51  coutimied  the  division.  His  four  dauijhters  were  ignored, 
and  this  caused  nmch  litigation  in  later  times  on  the  famous  'sisters'  title.' 
If  tlie  grant  of  '20  gave  a  'perfect'  title,  all  the  heirs  of  Luis  had  a  valil 
claim;  but  it  was  held  by  the  s.  c.  (13  }yall<ice,  460)  in  '71  that  the  title  of  '20 
was  not  perfect,  since  the  eastern  boundary  waa  not  detinitely  fixed,  and 
then.' fore  the  patent  to  the  sons  was  final.  It  was  implied,  however,  tliat 
hol'lers  under  tlio  sisters  might  have  some  claim  that  would  bo  recognize<l  by 
a  court  of  ecjuity  if  properly  presented;  and  there  were  other  ramitications  of 
tlie  matter  that  I  cannot  follow  here;  so  that  in  '85  the  title  to  certain  tracts 
is  not  reganled  as  altogetlier  quieted. 

l*ico,  Calaveras,  G02,  rej.  by  1.  c,  conf.  d.  c,  and  rej.  s.  c.  on  a  grant  of 
July  20,  '40.  There  was  an  expedieute  of  date  prior  to  July  7th,  but  as  tliere 
was  >>ome  douljt  about  the  grant  itself,  occupation,  etc.,  the  equities  of  such  a 
cl.,  it  genuine,  were  not  decided. 

l*ico,  Jamul,  S.  Diego,  407,  rej.  by  1.  c.  and  d.  c.  '58  on  a  grant,  or  license 
to  occupy,  of  "M.  In  some  way  not  clear  to  me  the  cl.  came  before  the  (L  c. 
in  70,  on  a  grant  by  Gov.  Pico  to  himself,  after  a  petition  from  himself  to 
hiniseit,  in  '40.  It  was  conf.,  but  chietly  as  an  equitable  cl.  resting  on  the 
license  of  '31,  long  occupation,  etc.   1  Siuryerj  347. 

Pico,  MfMJuelumne,  307,  rej.  1.  c,  conf.  d.  c. — mainly  because  the  court 
WJis  not  at  liberty  *to  substitute  its  own  suspicions  for  proofs  ' — but  rej.  by 
tlie  8.  c.  on  grant  of  June  '4G,  there  being  no  archive  exi>ediente,  with  but 
sligiit  evid.  of  occupation.  This  Mex.  grant,  however,  seems  to  have  pre- 
vent* .1  tlie  laud  froTi  being  gobbled  np  by  the  R.  R.,  and  in  '70  the  settlers 
celebrated  by  a  barbecue  a  tinal  uecisiou  in  their  favor. 
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previously  by  any  tribunal.     The  transcript  of  record 
filled  3,584  printed  pages;  125  witnesses  were  exam- 

Polack,  Yerba  Buena  IsL,  11,  oonf.  by  1.  c,  but  rej.  by  d.  c.  on  grant  of 
'38.  1  H^.  284.  There  was  no  original  grant  or  expediente,  only  a  copy 
recorded  in  '49;  but  there  was  much  and  contradictory  testimony  alK)ut  the 
existence  of  the  grant  before  '46  and  the  occupation  by  Castro,  grantee;  and 
some  direct  evid.  that  Alvarado  antedated  the  grant  in  '48.  The  court  favored 
this  view;  but  rejected  the  cl.  on  the  ground  that  in  the  absence  of  record 
proof  other  evidence  must  be  of  the  best  and  free  from  suspicion. 

Reading,  S.  Buenaventura,  Sac.,  28,  oonf.  by  all  the  courts.  1  Hoff.  18; 
18  Howard^  1.  In  this  case  the  point  was  urged  that  R.  forfeited  his  rishts  as 
a  Mex.  citizen  by  joining  Fremont  and  the  Bears  against  Mex.;  and  J.  Daniel 
dissented  on  this  ground,  holding  that  Mex.  never  would  have  conf .  a  srant 
to  such  a  man,  and  the  U.  S.  were  bound  to  do  nothing  that  Mex.  would  not 
have  done.  But  the  court  held  that  B..'8  act  was  justi&ble  (!),  not  treachery, 
and  if  it  were  the  U.  S.  could  not  urge  an  act  in  their  own  favor  as  a  ground 
of  forfeiture. 

Rico,  Ruicherfa  del  Rio  Estanislao,  S.  Joa^,  767,  conf.  by  1.  c.  and  d.  c, 
and  appeal  dismissed,  on  grant  of  11  L  in  '43.  Judge  Hoffman  confirmed  this 
cl.  on  the  conf.  of  the  L  c.  and  the  absence  of  argument  or  new  testimony 
affainst  it  in  the  d.  c,  because  his  suspicions  were  not  sufficient  to  authorize 
him  to  pronounce  it  a  forgery.  But  later  in  the  Limantoor  case  the  Rico 
mint  was  found  to  bear  the  spurious  seal,  and  was  doubtless  entirely  fraudu- 
lent.    I  have  seen  no  record  of  later  proceedings  if  there  were  any. 

Ritchie,  Suisun,  Solano  Co.,  3,  oonf.  by  all  the  courts,  on  a  grant  to  the 
Ind.  chief  Solano  in  '42,  being  the  second  case  before  the  s.  o.  17  Howard, 
525.  This  case  established  the  right  of  the  Ind.  to  receive  and  sell  lands; 
also  that  mission  lands  were  subject  to  colonization  grants.  Caleb  Cushing 
in  an  argument  of  80  p.  claimed  uiat  this  was  a  '  job '  of  Vallejo  to  use  Solano 
to  get  \^A  in  addition  to  his  regular  g^nts. 

Rocha,  La  Brea,  Los  Aug.,  487,  rej.  L  c,  ctmf.  d.  c.  and  s.  c.  on  munici- 
pal grant  of  '28,  and  provisional  grant  of  '40  until  the  pueblo  ejidoe  should  be 
settled.  9  Wallace,  639. 

Rodriguez,  Butano,  Sta  Cruz,  627.  This  was  a  case  where  one  conf.  and 
patented  cL  left  no  room  for  another  also  conf.  a  little  later.  Bv  a  possible 
error  in  the  bound  of  the  pat.  cl.  the  court  found  room  for  ^  1.  of  the  other, 
and  for  tiie  rest  stretched  it  over  worthless  mountains  as  the  best  that  could 
be  done.  1  WaUace,  582. 

Roilriguez,  S.  Francisquito,  Sta  Clara,  642,  conf.  on  grant  of  '39,  but  a 
portion  overlapped  by  a  later  grant  1st  surveyed  was  lost.  29  CaL  104. 

Roland,  Los  Huecos,  Sta  Clara,  282,  rej.  by  1.  c.  for  lack  of  approval  by 
assemb.,  of  juridical  possession,  and  of  occujMition;  rej.  by  d.  c.  because  the 
grant  was  made  by  the  gov.  in  '46  ¥rithout  investigation;  but  conf.  by  s.  c. 
on  the  ground  that  in  case  of  a  genuine  expediente  from  the  archives,  even 
lacking  a  disefto,  the  objections  urged  were  not  valid.  10  Wallace,  224..  Ro- 
land's cl.  in  S.  Joaq.  ca  ^na  232)  was  rej.  by  all  the  courts  as  antedated, 
though  a  suspicious  expediente  was  produced  from  the  archives. 

Romero,  Sobrante  de  S.  Ramon,  Contra  Costa,  654,  rej.  by  all  the  courts, 
because  with  petition,  favorable  reports,  etc.,  and  actual  occupation  with 
boundary  agreed  upon  by  neighbors,  no  formal  ^rant  could  be  shown.  1  Hoff, 
226;  1  Wallace,  721.  Tlie  owners  of  the  adjoining  rancho  (no.  179,  301,  of 
which  tiiis  was  tiie  sobrante)  had  their  cL  conf.  at  fst  for  the  whole  extent  of 
both,  bat  the  survey  was  later  restricted  to  2  L  Meanwhile,  congress  passed 
an  act  allowing  the  Romero  holders  to  contest  Carpentier's  survey  of  8.  Ra- 
mon, and  C.  made  his  survey  in  a  most  extraordinary  shape  so  as  to  cover  all 
the  good  land  on  both  randios.  This  was  before  the  cotirts  in  '64,  and  I  do 
not  know  the  result;  but  there  has  been  much  trouble  in  the  matter  since. 
This  Carpentier  seems  to  have  beer  a  shrewd  land  fiend  interested  in  many 
of  the  crooked  cases. 
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ined,  18  of  them  prominent  men  from  Mexico;  lawyers 
like   Reverdy  Johnson,  Judah  P.   Benjamin,   Hall 

Santillan,  Missioii  Ddloret,  8.  F.,  "SI,  cL  of  Boltoii  on  a  sraat  of  '46,  ooni 
bv  L  0.  *56,  aad  pro  forma  by  d.  «.  VSn,  bat  rej.  by  ■.  o.  in  W.  This  wm  one 
ox  the  fiunooB  oaeei  ooyering  3  L  of  S.  F.  luidi.  S.,  pexiBh  priest  at  8.  F.  in 
'46^  made  known  his  oL  in  '60,  selling  it  to  J.  BL  Bolton,  and liefore  the  L  e.*t 
oonf .  it  psssed  into  the  possession  of  a  Philadelphia  sssodatiop.  The  gen- 
uineness of  the  original  grants  signed  by  Gov.  Pico  and  Sea  Oovarmbiss  <m 
Feb.  10^  '46,  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  C.  and  his  derk  Arenas;  no  ez- 
nediente  or  other  doc.  from  the  ar<diives  was  pvoduoed;  record  and  approval 
oy  the  assemb.  were  proved  l^  pand  evidence;  there  was  testimony — ^ratter 
donbtfnl,  except  in  that  the  witnesses  had  not  jret  been  impeached — that  the 
grant  had  existed  in  '46;  and  evidence  direct  and  indirect,  thongh  of  no  prest 
weighty  that  the  orant  had  been  antedated  in  '49-00.  That  a  pover^-stncken 
Ind.  priest  shoold  have  got  a  grant  of  3  L  on  ccmdition  of  payiiu^  the  missiiiii 
debl^  that  1m  conld  have  obtamed  so  large  a  tract  of  pneblo  lan£  withoot  in- 
vestigation leaving  traces  in  the  archives,  and  that  ne  conld  or  would  have 
kept  us  grant  a  secret  from  interested  residents  at  the  mission  and  from 
others  for  years — all  this  creates  against  the  d.  a  presumption  of  fraud  that 
oonld  be  overcome  cmly  by  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  evidence,  and 
the  evidence  offered  was  on  tiie  oontrary  weak  and  snspicioas  at  every  point 
The  cL  should  have  been  rejected  on  its  merits  by  the  L  c.  at  the  ataxt.  Hm 
oompany  owning  the  daim  has  since  '60  made  many  efforts  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tion from  concnress,  and  in  78  ffot  a  favoraUe  report  from  the  house  com.  ca 
private  land  daima,  recommending  a  rehearing  of  the  case  by  tiie  courts  with 
a  view  to  later  compensation  by  the  govt  if  the  cL  should  be  held  valid. 
This  report  contains  nothing  new  in  support  of  the  cL  more  important  thaa 
tho  promise  of  the  testimony  of  SantiUan  and  Pico,  except  that  the  discovery 
of  a  record-book  is  mentioned.  Perhaps  this  is  the  8ta.  B,  Arek.^  ^''^  E*  ^  ^^ 
my  copy  of  which  is  the  record  of  a  deed  of  '46  from  SantiUan  to  Carrillo 
of  part  of  tho  mission  land,  and  with  it  an  undated  record  of  the  deposit  by 
8.  of  his  title  and  other  doc.  in  the  archives  of  the  juzgado.  This,  if  genuine, 
would  be  of  coarse  more  important  in  support  of  the  claim  than  anything 
presented  to  the  courts.  The  case  has  many  complications  to  which  I  can- 
not even  allude. 

SepiUveda,  Sta  Mdnica,  Los  Aug.,  457;  also  Reyes,  Boca  de  Sta  M.,  445; 
both  conf.,  but  no  survey  or  patent  as  late  as  73.  At  this  date  there  'was  a 
quarrel  between  the  claimants  as  there  had  been  almost  continuously  since 
'2j-7  when  they  occupied  the  land  under  a  provisional  license.  There  ha*! 
been  several  grants  and  revocations  with  frequent  litigation  down  to  *46,  and 
the  case  was  a  complicated  one;  but  it  was  decided  that  Reyes  could  hold 
the  area  within  which  his  1^1.  were  to  be  located  untU  the  final  survey 
should  be  made.  45  Cal,  379. 

Serrano,  Temescal,  S.  Diego,  414,  rej.  by  1.  c.,  conf.  d.  c,  and  rej.  a  c.,  on  a 
license  of  '19,  under  which  S.  occupied  the  land  from  '19  to  *52,  his  right  never 
beinff  questioned.  It  was  held  that  his  written  permission  to  occupy  consti- 
tuted no  equitable  cL;  indeed,  he  would  have  been  better  off  witiiout  it, 
since  long  T>o88e8sion  with  his  belief  in  ownership  might  have  been  an  equi- 
table title  but  for  the  paper  showing  his  right  to  be  temporary!  The  Caliior- 
nians  did  not  exactly  appreciate  this  reasoning.  5  WaUaee,  451. 

Sherreback,  800  v.  sq.  in  S.  F.,  795,  rej.  by  L  c,  conf.  by  d.  c,  but  decree 
vacated  in  '(iO.  It  was  a  grant  by  the  prefect  in  '45,  and  without  much  doubt 
fraudulent.  In  *85  this  claim  comes  up  again  to  terrify  lot-owners,  resting 
apparently  at  this  stage  on  some  informality  in  the  final  decree  of  rejection. 

Steams,  600  v.  sq.  in  S.  F.,  94,  rej.  by  all  the  courts  on  a  grant  of  *46  to 
Andrade,  including  the  tract  known  as  the  Willows.  The  grant  was  held  to 
have  been  made  after  July  7th  and  antedated.  6  Wallace^  589. 

Sufiol,  Coches,  Sta  Clara,  167,  conf.  '56  on  a  grant  of  '44  to  an  Ind., 
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McAllister,  and   Edmund  Randolph  on  one  side   or 
the  other  gave  utterance  to  100  to  400  pages  each 

Roberto;  yet  in  *50  S.  failed  to  eject  an  intruder,  the  Cal.  a.  c.  holding  that 
an  Ind.  could  not  make  a  valid  conveyance  of  land.  1  lioff,  110;  1  Cal.  255. 

Sutherland,  Cajon,  S.  Diego,  262,  conf.  by  all  the  courts  on  grant  of  *45 
to  Pedrorena.  .  Held  not  to  be  void  because  no  bounds  or  quantity  were  speci- 
fied, so  long  as  there  was  a  tract  of  the  name— and  only  one — in  the  region. 
19  Hmoard,  363. 

Sutter,  N.  Helvetia,  Sac.  Val.,  92,  conf.  by  all  the  courts  on  grant  of  *41 
for  111.  The  oriffinal  grant  had  been  burned  in  '51;  archive  evidence  was 
very  slight;  and  ttie  location  was  vague  in  many  respects;  yet  the  evidence 
was  deemed  conclusive  that  Sutter  haid  in  '41  rec'd  a  valid  grant  of  1 1  1.  in 
the  Sac.  Val.  21  Howard^  170.  '  As  to  location  the  case  was  sent  back  to 
d.  c.  for  further  action.  As  S.  had  sold  lands  almost  anywhere  in  the  vaL 
where  <lesirod,  to  many  persons,  the  location  of  his  ffrant  became  a  matter 
of  great  importance  and  difficultv  since  it  was  hard  to  cover  with  a  11  1. 
survey  claims  scattered  over  100  L  Originally  by  a  blunder  in  lines  of  lati- 
tude the  southern  bound  had  been  placed  many  miles  north  of  the  fort,  and 
the  squatters  of  Sac.  city  struggled  to  have  it  appear  that  S.  owned  nothing 
south  of  the  Sac.  and  Feather  junction,  S.  himself  being  willing  to  take  that 
view  at  times;  but  the  location  of  the  fort  and  the  mention  of  the  3  buttes 
as  a  northern  bound  were  very  properly  deemed  conclusive.  The  survey  of 
'r>9-60  located  the  land  in  2  tracts,  one  of  2  L  including  the  fort  and  city,  the 
other  of  9  L  on  the  Feather  Riv.,  including  Marysville.  The  d.  c.  set  aside 
this  survey,  and  in  '63  approved  a  new  one  loca^ng  the  land  in  a  long  line 
of  13  tracts  between  the  same  limits  as  before,  the  theory  being  to  loUow 
S.*s  own  successive  selections  as  shown  by  settlements,  deeds,  etc.,  as  the 
nearest  approximation  to  justice.  The  s.  o.,  however,  set  aside  the  last  sur- 
vey and  restored  that  of  60;  that  is,  confirmed  the  srant  as  originally  ma<le, 
not  attempting  the  impossible  by  tr^'ing  to  remedy  Sutter's  blunders  and 
frauds.  2  WalUice,  562.  See  also  vol.  iv.,  pp.  229-32,  of  this  work,  for  map 
and  some  details. 

Sutter,  Sobrante,  92,  conf.  by  L  c.  and  d.  c,  but  rej.  by  s.  c.  on  a  grant  of 
Feb.  25,  '45,  for  the  surplus  of  N.  Helv.  to  the  extent  of  22  1.,  signed  by  Gov, 
Michultorena  at  Sta  K  This  grant  also  was  burned  in  '51,  and  the  evidence 
in  support  of  its  authenticity  seems  weak  and  wholly  iiisufiicient,  though  I 
have  little  doubt  that  S.  did  get  from  the  gov.  such  a  pajK^r  in  return  for  his 
services;  but  the  cL  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  such  a  ffrant,  even  if 
genuine — made  by  Gov.  M.  out  of  his  capital,  engaged  in  civU  war,  on  the 
verge  of  defeat,  made  to  a  band  of  foreigners  on  whom  his  success  depended, 
without  due  formalities  of  law,  not  recognized  by  his  successors,  kept  secret 
till  the  U.  S.  were  in  power,  etc— constituted  no  equitable  claim  which  tiie 
U.  S.  were  bound  to  confirm.  21  Howard,  170  et  seq. 

Sutter,  'general  title,'  226,  235,  303,  605,  626,  658,  et  aJ.,  conf.  by  L  c 
and  d.  c. ;  but  rej.  by  the  s.  c.  This  een.  title  was  a  doc.  signed  Dec.  22, 
*44,  by  which  Gov.  M.  conferred  on  each  person  who  had  asked  for  lands  and 
got  a  favorable  report  from  S.  a  title  to  the  lands  solicited,  a  copy  of  this 
order  issued  and  certified  by  S.  to  serve  as  such  title.  The  ostensible  motive 
was  to  save  the  time  and  ^uble  of  making  so  many  individual  grants;  the 
real  motive  was  to  bribe  S.  and  his  settlers  to  aid  M.  against  his  foes,  the  or- 
der being  sent  up  to  the  fort  before  the  volunteers  started.  The  certificates 
were  given  out  by  S.  within  the  next  year,  except  some  frau^lulently  ante- 
dated in  later  years;  but  none  of  the  claimants  had  really  applied  in  good 
faith  for  lands  before  the  general  order  was  signed.  The  1.  c.  and  d.  c.  conf. 
snch  of  these  cl.  as  seemed  genuine  on  the  ground  that  the  title  with  actual 
occupation  by  settlers  constituted  an  equitable  cL  on  the  U.  S. ;  but  the  s.  c. 
held  that  the  general  title,  not  depending  in  any  way  on  the  colonization 
laws,  was  at  the  best  but  a  promise  to  distribute  lands,  if  successful,  among 
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of  legal  lore,  eloquence,  wit,  and  sarcasm;  dozens  of 
special  pamphlets  on  the  subject  were  published,  be- 
sides the  regular  briefs  and  court  records ;  and  outside 
of  the  main  struggle  between  the  claimants  and  the 
United  States,  there  was  always  a  complicated  litiga- 
tion in  progress  between  quarrelling  claimants.  The 
great  battle  had  to  be  fought  again  before  the  supreme 
court,  where  by  an  unjust  decision  the  mining  claim 
was  finally  rejected;  and  after  another  struggle  in 
behalf  of  a  survey  that  should  locate  the  mine  on  pri- 

his  supporters,  and  his  defeat  abrogated  whatever  power  had  been  conferred 
on  S.  No  exception  was  made  in  cases  where  the  cl .  nad  been  put  provisionally 
in  possession  by  Gov.  M.  until  he  could  decide.  21  Howard^  408»  412;  23  Id, 
255,  262,  476. 

Swartz,  N.  Flandria,  655,  787,  rej.  on  a  grant  of  '44  by  all  the  courts. 
1  Hoff,  230;  1  Wallace,  721.  This  cl.  was  presented  to  1.  c.  without  evidence, 
which  was  1st  intnxl.  in  d.  c.  The  court  was  in  doubt  about  the  legality  of  this 
course,  though  inclined  to  permit  it;  but  the  cL  was  rejected  as  a  forgery. 

Teschemacher,  Lupyomi,  Sonoma,  507,  rej.  by  L  c.,  conf.  by  d.  c,  but 
remanded  by  s.  c.  ana  finally  rejected.  22  Howard,  392.  This  was  a  cL  not 
supported  by  archive  record,  wiui  slight  evid.  of  occupation  and  genuineness 
of  signatures.  Tlie  court  evidently  regarded  it  as  antedated  or  torged,  and 
required  such  testimony  in  such  cases  as  '  to  make  the  antedating  irreconcil- 
able with  the  weight  of  proof.* 

Vallejo,  Apua  Calieute,  Sonoma,  741,  rej.  by  1.  c,  but  conf.  by  d.  c.  and 
8.  c.  1  Bl/trlcy  *28.S;  1 1  Wnllncej  5C6.  The  opposition  was  based  on  the  sale  of 
the  land  by  the  grantee  to  V.  l^efore  the  final  grant  was  made,  thus  enabling 
V.  to  evade  the  restriction  to  1 1  1. 

Vallejo,  Petaluma,  Sonoma,  250,  conf.  on  grant  of  *43,  10  1.,  and  purchase 
of  '44,  5  1.  Though  the  cl.  is  recorded  as  conf.  and  api>eal  dismissed  in  'o7, 
(Jen.  v..  Hist.  Ciiiy  iv.  385-6,  says  that  final  confirmation  was  not  secured 
till  75,  after  he,  tired  of  fighting  squatters  and  lawyers,  had  given  up  his 
rights  to  tlie  lan<l. 

Vallejo,  Soscol,  Solano,  291,  conf.  by  L  c.  and  d.  c,  but  rej.  by  s.  c.  on  a 
grant  and  sale  by  Gov.  Micheltorena  in  43-4.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  legiti- 
macy and  good  faith  of  the  transaction;  the  genuineness  of  the  doc.  was  not 
quest i()nc<l  in  the  lower  courts,  and  in  the  s.  c.  only  in  a  general,  quibbling, 
ahsunl  way;  but  the  cl.  was  rej.  on  the  ground  that  the  gov.  had  no  power 
to  sell  govt  lands.  1  Blacky  541.  He  could  give  it  away  for  nothing,  but 
could  not  exchange  it  for  foot!  to  support  his  soliliers  I  Two  of  the  judges 
dissented  from  this  most  unjust  ruling,  and  in  '63  congress  by  a  special  act 
j)rovi(led  tliat  actual  purchasers  under  the  Vallejo  title  should  have  the  pref- 
erence to  enter  the  land  at  $1.25  per  acre.  The  ^rant  covered  the  towns  of 
Benicia  and  Vallejo;  and  there  was  much  litigation  later  between  difierent 
interests. 

Vasquez,  Soulajule,  Marin,  245,  conf.  d.  c.  '56.  In  74  Mesa,  holding  a 
part  of  the  same  grant  that  had  not  been  presented  for  conf.  to  the  L  c,  m- 
sioted  that  tli<i  conf.  of  V.'s  part  was  a  com.  also  of  his  part;  but  he  was  de- 
feated in  all  the  courts.  21   Walla/x,  387. 

West,  S.  Migu.;l,  Sonoma,  251;  rej.  by  1.  c,  but  conf.  by  d.  c.  and  s.  c,  22 
Homird,  315.  The  grant  of  '44  was  for  1^1.,  but  after  '46  the  quantity  was 
frautlulently  changed  to  6  1.  llie  s.  c.  held,  however,  that  this  did  not 
invalidate  the  genuine  cl.  for  1^  L 
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vate  lands  controlled  by  the  company,  the  latter  was 
forced  to  yield  and  part  with  its  property  at  a  nominal 
price  of   $1,750,000.      The   Fremont  claim   to   the 
Mariposas  was  another  cause  c^l^bre  involving  im- 
mense interests,  the  grant  being  almost  the  only  one 
affecting  the  gold  region,  and  its  early  confirmation 
settling  several  important  leg&l  questiona     The  Fano- 
cha  Grande  claim  of  Vicente  Gomez  assumed  great 
importance  on  account  of  the  New  Idria  quicksilver 
mines,  which  the  grant  assumed  to  cover;  and  in  its 
development  it  became  the  famous  McGarrahan  case, 
the  basis  of  Uarte's  Story  of  a  Mine^  a  case  apparently 
destined  to  eternal  life  before  congress  and  the  courts, 
though  by  the  land  tribunals  the  claim  was  rejected 
as  fraudulent.     The  grant  by  which  the  Frenchman 
Liimantour  attempted  to  grasp  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  San  Francisco  was  a  fraudulently  antedated  docu- 
ment supported  by  other  forgeries  and  by  perjury  of 
many  witnesses.     The  confirmation  of  the  claim  by 
the  commissioners  naturally  caused  intense  excitement 
in  the  city,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  extorted 
from  frightened  property  holders;  but  happily  the  fraud 
was  brought  to  light   before  the  district  court,  the 
judge  pronouncing  the  case  in  several  respects  ''with- 
out parallel  in  the  judicial  history  of  the  country." 
The  Peralta  grant,  covering  the  sites  of  Berkeley,  Oak- 
land, and  Alameda,  though  important  op  account  of 
the  great  value  of  the  lands,  was  genuine  and  valid, 
giving  comparatively  little  trouble  to  the  land  tribu- 
nals; but  an  almost  endless  litigation  in  the  California 
courts  sprang  from  Peralta's  division  of  the  Estate 
among  his  sons  while  ignoring  the  daughters.     The 
Bolton,  or  Santillan,  claim  to  a  large  tract  at  San 
Francisco  mission,  resting  on  a  pretended   grant  to 
the   parish   priest  in    1846,  caused  almost  as  much 
excitement  as  that  of  Limantour;   and  not  even  in 
1886  had  the  eastern  association  owning  the  claim 
abandoned  all  idea  of  obtaining  from  congress  some 
compensation  for  their   alleged   losses   and  wrongs. 

Hist.  Cal..  Vol.  VL   86 
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3  claim  at  New  Helvetia  rested  on  a  valid 

^nt  that  was  Bnally  confirmed;    but  in  this  case 

inv  complications  arose  from  the  discovery  of  gold 

rejrion,  from  the  building  of  Sacramento  city 

I  the  land,  from  a  series  of  blunders  in  the  original 

rvey,  and  from  Sutter's  peculiar  methods  of  selling 

i^nd  almost  anywhere  with  but  slight  reference  to  his 

)undary  hnes.     Vallejo's  claim  for  Soscol,  on  which 

stood  the  towns  of  Benicia  and  Vall^jo,  was  finally 

rejected  as  resting  on  a  sale,  and  not  on  a  colonizatioa 

grant;  but  the  injustice  was  to  some  extent  remedied, 

BO  far  as  the  settlers  were  concerned,  by  a  subsequent 

act  of  congress. 

The  mission  lands  demand  separate  notice  in  this 
connection,  though  in  a  strict  or  legal  sense  there 
never  were  any  such  lands.  Neither  to  the  neophyte 
immunities,  to  the  friars,  nor  to  the  churcli  wer«  the 
jo-called  mission  lands — that  is,  the  lands  adjoining 
the  missions,  and  utilized  at  one  time  or  another  by 
those  establishments — ever  granted  by  the  Spamsh  or 
Mexican  government.  The  system  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  mission  annals  of  preceding  volumes. 
The  friars  were  simply  hired  ^ents  of  the  government, 
never  had  any  property  rights  whatever,  and  never 
claimed  any,  except  as  guardians  of  the  Indians.  The 
neophytes  had  simply  the  right,  on  becoming  chris- 
tianized and  civilized,  to  obtain  land  grants  like  other 
citizens ;  a  few  of  them  did  so,  and  the  government 
merely  withheld  from  colonization  such  constantly 
diminishing  portions  of  the  public  lands  as  were  pros- 
pectively needed  for  the  neophytes;  -the  governors 
granted  lands  not  thus  needed  from  time  to  time  to 
private  ownership,  their  right  to  do  so  never  being 
questioned  under  Mexican  rule,  and  being  eventually 
admitted  by  the  United  States;  and  in  this  matter 
the  friars  had  no  other  right — though  they  were 
always  consulted,  sometimes  consenting,  sometimes 
makmg    objections — than    that   of  protesting    before 
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the  supreme  goyemment  that  in  a  particular  grant 
the  neophytes'  prospective  needs  had  been  ignored. 
Finally,  the  church  had  an  equitable  and  always  rec- 
ognized right,  becoming  in  a  large  sense  legal  with 
the  progress  of  secularization,  to  the  possession  of  the 
church  Duildings,  priests'  houses,  cemeteries,  and  cer- 
tain small  tracts  at  each  establishment  utilized  by  the 
priests  as  gardens  and  orchards  for  their  own  support 
In  1845-6,  the  governor  leased,  and  finally  granted 
or  sold,  to  private  parties  the  remnants  of  the  mission 
estates — ^that  is,  all  the  public  lands  adjoining  the 
missions  not  previously  disposed  of — ^the  purchasers 
being  required  to  pay  the  mission  debts,  to  support 
the  parish  priest,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  public  wor- 
ship, to  recognize  the  title  to  church  property  proper, 
and  not  to  disturb  the  ex-neophytes  in  the  possession 
of  the  lots  actually  cultivated  by  them.** 

During  the  military  rule  of  1846-8,  on  account  of 
the  conflicting  claims  of  lessees,  purchasers,  and  priests, 
the  mission  estates  as  related  elsewhere  gave  the 
authorities  somewhat  more  trouble  than  other  classes 
of  landed  property;  but  attention  was  directed  only 
to  the  protection  of  the  estates  from  damage  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  individual  rights  in  statu  quo,  the 
question  of  title  being  left  to  later  tribunals.  After 
CaHfomia  became  a  state,  the  legislature  in  1850  at- 
tempted without  results  some  steps  of  investigation ; 
and  for  the  rest  the  courts  continued  to  protect  all 
rights  pending  a  final  decision.^  Finally  the  mission 
claims  were  presented  to  the  commission  in  three 
classes.  First  were  the  claims  under  Pico's  sales  of 
1845-6,  seventeen  in  number.  These  sales  differed 
in  several  respects  from  the  colonization  grants  which 

*  For  full  detaiU  of  Gov.  Pico's  leases  and  sales  of  tlio  mission  estates  in 
'45-6,  with  information  on  the  final  disposition  of  each  title,  see  iv.  54J-53; 
▼.  558-65;  and  also  local  annals  of  the  different  missions  '45-8,  in  the  same 
volumes.  HisL  CaL,  this  series. 

**  Cal,f  Journals,  '50,  throngh  index  p.  1302, 1342.  The  plan  propoee<l  was 
to  pay  Halleck  and  Hartnell  $15,000  for  a  detailed  report  on  mission  titlus. 
In  Nc^Ali  V8  Redman,  6  Cal.  325,  the  priest  at  Sta  Chvra  failed  to  establish 
the  claim  of  the  church  to  the  Sta  Clara  orchard. 


;  "overnor  had  an  undoubted  right  to  make;  there 
le  Montesdeoca  order  of  November  1845,  re- 
ed in  April  1846,  (iuspcnding  all  proceedings  io 
'  Bale  i^'f  mission  estates ;  the  Tornel  order  of  March 
i     '  1  CO  and  Castro  'ample  powers'  to  defend  the 
im        if  a  valid  revocation  of  the  preceding,  was 
■  not  received  before  most  or  all  of  the  sales 
d  Deen  made;  and  moreover,  the  sales  themselves 
ere  irregular  in  not  having  beeu  made  by  auction  as 
-ovided,  the  claimants  offered  little  proof  of  having 
■mplied  with  conditions,  archive  evidence  was  for  the 
«t  part  lacking,  and  the  belief  was  general  that 

0  had  granted  the  estates  to  English  friends  after 
ly  7,  1846,  The  lower  tribunals,  however,  virtually 
mitted  the  governor's  right  to  make  the  sales, 
jugh  they  rejected  seven  of  the  claims — notably 

1  Santillan  claim  to  San  Francisco — for  various 
uds  and  irregularities,  or  because  the  claim  was  for 
ircli  property;  and  when  finally  in  1863  the  su- 
preme cdurt  decided  in  the  cases  of  San  Gabriel  and 
San  Luis  Rey  that  the  governor  had  no  right  at  any 
time  to  sell  the  mission  estates,  eight  of  the  claima 
had  been  finally  confirmed." 

Second  was  the  archbishop's  claim,  in  behaif  of  the 
church,  for  one  square  league  at  each  mission,  with 
additional  lands  at  San  Miguel,  Santa  Clara,  and 
Santa  Inils,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Indiana.  For 
the  21  leagues  no  grant  was  alleged,  and  for  the  addi- 
tional lands  reliance  was  placed  only  in  certain  orders 
of  1844  for  the  distribution  of  lots  among  the  neophytes 
as  a  part  of  the  process  of  secularization.  As  there 
had  been  no  grants  or  even  occupation,  there  was  no 
valid  claim  before  the  courts,  which  could  only  protect 
rights,  not  distribute    lands  to   any  class,  however 

"  Una  com.  DOS  8),  1 10,  ITS,  iQ4,  295,  348,  378,  410  ud  S03,  475,  479, 
826,  638,  C2I-2,  6'J7  "1,1  574,  742  uid  754,  752.  Tho(i«_  oonflrmKi  -wen  S. 
Diago,  S.  JnuiCap.,  S.  Fernando,  S.  Buenaventura,  FurlsiniA,  3.  LuisObupa. 
Soledad,  S.  Jnan  Bautiata;  rejected  8.  Luis  Rey,  B.  Osbriej,  Bta  BArban, 
8ta  In£s,  S.  Miguel,  S.  Jai6,  Sta  Clara,  8.  Francisco,  and  S.  BAfael;  while 
8.  C^los,  8.  Antonio,  Sta  CruE,  aod  Solano  did  not  oonu  bsEora  tho  L  c  in 
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deserving,  except  by  act  of  congress.  Therefore  these 
claims  were  rejected  by  the  board  and  discontinued." 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Mexican  government,  or 
that  of  the  United  States,  did  not  make  provision  for 
the  Indians  by  granting  lands  to  be  held  in  trust  by 
ecclesiastical  or  other  authorities,  though  of  course  the 
courts  could  afford  no  relief.  Third  and  finally  was 
the  claim  of  the  archbishop  for  the  church  property 
at  each  mission,  including  a  few  acres  of  garden, 
orchard,  and  vineyard;  also  the  Santa  In^  college 
rancho,  and  La  Laguna  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  which 
rested  on  formal  grants.*  This  claim,  being  a  perfectly 
valid  and  equitable  one,  was  confirmed  by  the  board  in 
1855,  app^el  being  dismissed  in  the  district  courts  in 
1857-8. 

Under  Spanish  and  Mexican  rule  a  pueblo,  or 
legally  organized  settlement,  whatever  its  origin,  was 
entitled  to  a  tract  of  land  for  the  various  uses  of  the 
community  and  its  members.  The  land  was  rarely,  if 
ever,  formally  granted  by  the  government  at  the 
founding,  but  the  pueblo  might  at  any  time  take  steps 
to  have  the  bounds  fixed  by  a  survey,  which  amounted 
to  a  grant,  though  even  this  in  California  was  often 
long  delayed,  or  sometimes  omitted  altogether.  It 
seems  to  have  been  generally  understood  that  by  law 
and  usage  a  pueblo  was  entitled  to  at  least  four  leagues 
of  land,  though  there  was  a  question — not  yet  entirely 
cleared  up,  I  think — ^whether  the  area  was  four  square 
leagues  or  four  leagues  square.  Pueblo  lots  were  sold 
or  distributed  to  residents  by  the  municipal  authorities 
instead  of  being  granted  like  ranchos  by  the  governor. 
The  system  is  sufficiently  explained  elsewhere,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  local  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns.** 

The  act  of  1851  provided  that  the  existence  of  a 

'No.  663  of  the  L  c.    The  deciaion  of  the  board  in  a  newspaper  clipping 
I  find  in  Ha^yea'  MiM.  B.,  404. 
»No.  609  of  the  1.  c. 
'^Sec  alio  references  in  note  1  of  this  chap. 
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II  on  July  7,  1846,  should  be  regarded  as  prima 

e  evidence  of  a  laud  grant,  aud  time  the  claim 

old  be  presented  in  the  name  i>f  the  town,  and  oot 

the   lot-owners.     Of  course  the    claims    of  such 

lers  to  lots  bought  and  occupied  before  1846  were 

;  to  be  confiruied;  but    the  sale  of  lots   by  the 

inicipal  authorities  had  contmued  »ioce  1846,  and 

jii  these  lands  as  on  others  not  sold  adjoining  the 

■ger  towns  squatters  had  settled,  acquiring  a  valid 

■•"Tie  if  the  lands  belonged  to  the  United  States;  hence 

i   chief  importance   of    determining  the    validity, 

tent,  and  nature  of  the  general  pueblo  titles.     Tlie 

neral    conclusions    reached    in   the   United    States 

bunals  were  that  each  town  was  entitled  to  the  lands 

iinted    or   assigned    by  survey,  or   to    four    square 

^es  if  no  area  or  bounds  had  been  fixed ;  that  the 

_  nited  States  government  was  bound  to  acknowledge 

d  perfect  the  equitable  and  inchoate  title  of  a  pueblo 

ao  of  an  individual;  that  sales  by  the  alcaldes  since 

1846  were  valid;  but  that  the  pueblo  title  was  not  of 

fiuch  a  nature  as  to  jurniit  salu  under  ex(,>cution  for 

claims  against  the  town,  the  lands  being  held  ia  trust 

for  certain  uses;  and  that  the  authority  of  the  alcalde 

was  not  BO  absolute  as  to  invalidate  grants  regularly 

made  by  the  governor  within  pueblo  umita.     Most  of 

these  claims  were  decided  by  tht}  board  and  courts 

before  1860;  about  1870  the  surveys  in  their  main 

features  had  been  made  and  confirmed;  but  not  till 

1884  was  the  last  patent  issued. 

The  modem  towns  of  Sonora  and  Sacramento  pre- 
sented claims  for  land,  which  of  course,  resting  on 
nothing,  were  promptly  rejected  by  the  board,  and 
discontinued."  The  Indian  pueblos  of  the  south.  Las 
Flores,  San  Dieguito,  and  San  Fascual,  presented  no 
claims,  their  lands  being  included  in  private  raocbos, 
though  in  the  case  of  Las  Flores,  and  possibly  of  the 
others,  the  owners  had  acquired  the  Indian  title."     Of 

"Nob  639,  792  of  the  1.  c. 

"Nos  345,  441,  701^  of  tlie  1.  o.    Tike  Taliditr  of  Pioo's  pnicIwM  of  Lu 
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the  pueblos  that  had  been  more  or  less  fully  established 
on  the  sites  of  the  secularized  missions,  Sonoma's  claim 
for  four  leagues  was  confirmed  and  patented  in  1880; 
that  of  San  Luis  Obispo  was  rejected  ;**  while  those 
of  San  Juan  de  Argtlello  and  San  Juan  de  Castro, 
the  latter  of  which  might  perhaps  have  been  success- 
ful, were  never  presented.  Of  the  three  original 
pueblos  of  Spanish  times  Branciforte  present^  no 
claim  ;^  to  Los  Angeles  claiming  sixteen  leagues  was 
confirmed  a  tract  of  about  four,  patented  in  1875; 
while  to  San  Jos^,  though  the  commission  restricted 
lis  claim  to  four  leagues,  the  final  confirmation  and 
survey  of  1866  were  for  a  tract  within  bounds  fixed  in 
1838  or  earlier,  eleven  and  a  half  leagues  long  by  two 
and  a  half  wide,  which,  several  ranchos  being  excepted, 
gave  the  pueblo  less  than  two  leagues  in  five  tracts." 
Of  the  four  presidios  on  the  sites  of  which  pueblos 
were  duly  organized  in  1835  or  earlier,  San  Diego  ob- 
tained confirmation  for  the  tract  covered  by  Captain 
Fitch's  official  map  of  1845,  quantity  not  specified; 
and  after  the  usual  protests  and  controversy  the  sur- 
vey seems  to  have  been  approved  in  its  main  features 
in  1870,  a  patent  being  issued  in  1874.'*  Santa  Bar- 
bara's claim  was  confirmed  in  1861  and  patented  in 
1872  for  an  area  within  certain  bounds  amounting  to 
four  leagues.  The  pueblo  lands  of  Monterey  had 
been  definitely  assigned  by  a  survey  of  1830,  and 
were  confirmed  to  the  town  by  the  board  in  1856,  ap- 

Flores  with  approval  of  local  aathorities  la  aiBrmed  in  5  WtMaee,  636,  the 
pueblo  title  being  virtually  confirmed. 

»No8  237,  738,  of  the  L  c. 

**The  alcalde  at  Sta  Onus  sold  lands  in  %9-SO;  but  in  "60-8  the  title  to 
these  lands  was  held  to  have  been  forfeited  by  the  failure  of  the  pueblo,  if 
there  was  one,  to  present  the  claim.  Stevenxm  V8  BenneU,  35  Cal.  424. 
Respecting  the  Los  Angeles  lands  I  have  found  nothing  beyond  the  brief 
record  in  the  Hoffman  lut,  no.  422,  and  the  record  of  patent. 

*^  Nos  286-7  of  the  L  c.  There  were  many  comi>lication8  in  this  case,  whidi 
is  presented  in  detail  most  satisfactorily  by  Hall  in  his  HitL  8.  Jo86,  333-49, 
with  map.     In  "80  no  final  patent  had  been  given. 

''No.  589.  Scraps  and  pamphlote  in  Hayes'  Legal  HuL  8,  Diego,  i.  48  et 
seq.,  are  the  best  source  of  mformation  that  I  have  found.  The  Sta  R  claim 
was  no.  543;  see  also  8ia  B,  County  Hint,,  199.  The  claim  for  Sf  1.  was  rej.  by 
the  L  c.  in  *54,  but  oonf.  with  reduced  limits  by  the  d.  c  in  '61.  The  Mont^ 
cL  is  na  714. 
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peal  being  dismissed  in  1858^  though  in  1880  no  pat- 
ent had  been  obtained.  The  fourth  presidial  pueblo 
demands  more  extended  notice. 

The  pueblo  land  question  at  San  Francisco,  where 
the  oresi  legal  battle  was  fought,  is  far  too  compli- 
catecf  for  any  but  the  most  summary  treatment  here. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  San  Francisco  was  a  pueblo  in 
1835-46  exactly  like  those  of  San  Diego  and  Mon- 
terey; but  my  views  on  this  subject  have  been  ex- 
pressed elsewhere.*'  Able  lawyers,  however,  denied 
the  existence  of  any  pueblo,  or  if  it  existed,  its  title  to 
any  lands  not  distributed  before  1846,  adopting  some 
very  ingenious  theories  to  explain  the  existence  of  an 
ayuntamiento.  Meanwhile  General  Kearny  in  1847, 
probably  without  any  power  to  do  so,  had  granted 
or  relinquished  to  the  town  the  claim  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  to  the  pueblo  lots,  but  to  the  beach 
and  water  lots  not  belonging  to  the  town  under  Mexi- 
can law.  The  alcaldes  and  ayuntamiento  continued 
to  sell  lots  of  both  kinds  in  large  numbers,  unwisely 
removing^  the  old  restrictions,  and  granting  many  lots 
to  one  purchaser;  there  were  many  irregularities  ancT 
even  frauds  committed  iu  connection  with  the  alcalde 
sales ;  and  the  Colton  grants  were  made  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace  acting  by  authority  of  the  prefect  in 
opposition  to  the  town  council.  While  official  reports, 
notably  those  of  Peachy  and  Wheeler,*^  supported  the 
pueblo  title,  and  while  the  legislature  in  1851  ceded 
to  the  city  the  water  lots,  yet  so  high  an  authority  as 
the  supreme  court  of  California  in  its  decisions  of 
1850-1  held  the  pueblo  title  invalid,  reversing  that 
opinion  in  decisions  of  1853-7.*^  Meanwhile  in  1851-2, 
l*eter  Smith,  obtaining  judgments  against  the  city, 

'^  See  vol.  iii.,  p.  702-S,  for  the  pueblo  organixatioii.  See  also  local  umals 
of  S.  F.  ill  this  aiul  earlier  vols. 

***  i'eaohy's  rei>ort  of  '50  to  council  in  S.  F,  Minutes  qf  AsierM^,  154-9; 
WhfflvrM  Land  Tulfs  in  S.  F.,  a  report  of  *51  pub.  in  '62. 

**'  WiHxhixirtJi  V8  FvUon,  1  CaL  2i>5,  and  several  later  cases;  Ist  reversed  in 
Co^w  VH  Ramn,  3  Id.  443,  also  iu  other  cases,  including  Welch  rv»  J^uiutxin,  8 
Id.  Ki.'S,  in  which  Nathaniel  Bennett— the  judge  who  ha3  ina<le  the  decisiona 
of  '50 — as  attorney  presented  an  elaborate  briet  against  the  pueblo  title. 
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proceeded  to  liaye  large  portions  of  the  town  property 
sold  by  the  sheriff,  for  nominal  prices,  in  sa^tisfaction  of 
his  debt.^  When  we  consider  also  the  pending  Liman- 
tour  and  Santillan  claims  for  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  people  be- 
came confused  and  excited  in  their  ideas  of  land  tenure, 
or  that  they  came  to  believe  one  title  to  be  as  good  as 
another,  possession  being  best  of  alL 

The  San  Francisco  claim  was  presented  to  the  land 
commission  in*  1852,  and  by  that  board  confirmed  in 
1854,  but  only  for  the  region  north  of  the  Vallejo  line 
of  1834,  regarded  erroneously  as  the  pueblo  boun- 
dary.*^ In  1855  the  city  by  the  Van  Ness  ordinance 
granted  its  title  to  lands  within  its  limits  under  the 
incorporation  of  1851  to  the  persons  holding  bona  fide 
possession  at  that  time.^  In  1858-9,  as  elsewhere 
recorded,  the  Limantour  and  Santillan  claims  were 
rejected,  other  rancho  claims  on  the  peninsula  having 
meantime  been  finally  confirmed  or  rejected;  and  in 
1860  the  great  test  case  of  Hart  versus  Burnett  was 
decided  by  the  California  supreme  court  in  favor  of 
the  pueblo  title.*^    The  claim  of  San  Francisco,  having 

^ See  a  ^ood  account  of  the  Smith  affiiir  in  Atmalt  q/ S.  F.,  370-7. 

*^  This  line  exteudeil  from  5th  and  Brannan  eta  to  Lone  Mountain  and 
thence  to  the  ocean.  The  Zamorano  doc.  b^  which  the  gov.  accepted  this  as 
the  pueblo  line  was  proved  to  be  spurious,  iii  703-4.  See  also  Dwinelle,  add. 
116-19. 

*'  Ratified  bv  the  legislature  in  *S8  and  in  '64  by  an  act  of  congress  ceding 
the  U.  S.  title  for  purposes  of  the  ordinance. 

**  15  Co/.  530;  also  separate  pamphlet  with  comments  by  H.  W.  Hall^k, 
pub.  at  S.  F.  '60.  Edmund  Randolph's  argument  against  the  pueblo  title  was 
also  published.  Wm  C.  Jones'  Pveblo  Qitutkm  Solxd  was  a  pamphlet  on  the 
same  side,  largely  in  reply  to  Halleck's  notes.  Both  R.  ana  J.  argued 
against  the  existence  of  a  pueblo  at  S.  F.,  and  they  put  a  weak  cause  in  its 
beat  light.  This  decision  included  the  validity  of  the  governor  s  grants  within 
pueblo  limits,  and  also  the  invalidity  of  sales  un<&r  execution  for  debts 
against  the  city  (cant  by  U.  8.  s.  c  in  '66.  5  Wallace,  326).  After  this  decis- 
ion the  title  to  lots  granted  by  the  gov.,  conf.  and  patented  by  the  U.  S., 
was  attacked  on  the  groond  that  the  L  c.  had  no  jurisdiction  by  the  act  of 
'51,  and  the  patents  were  void;  but  this  view  was  overruled  m  Leeee  v$ 
Clarkty  18  Gal.  535.  Then  it  was  claimed  that  a  gov/s  grant  of  a  pueblo  lot 
gave  a  perfect  title  not  needing  presentation  to  the  L  c.  at  all>  and  this  point 
was  not  decided,  the  partv  taking  this  view  bein^  defeated  on  the  ground 
that  in  his  case  the  lack  of  boundaries  made  the  title  mchoate  30  CaL  4^ 
Holders  of  lots  on  the  gov.'s  grants  conf.  ^nd  patented,  but  within  the  city 
limits  tried  desperately  to  maintain  their  claims  under  the  Vaa  Ness  ordi- 
nance,  but  the  s.  c.  held  that  the  town  by  that  ord.  had  given  only  its  own 
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been  appealed  to  the  district  court  in  1856,  was  tnuis^ 
forred  in  1864  to  the  United  States  circuit,  and  was 
confirmed  in  1865.^  By  an  act  of  congress  in  1866  the 
United  States  ceded  the  government  title  to  the  dty ; 
the  appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed  in  the  suprraie 
court;  and  in  1867  the  final  decree  of  confirmation 
was  jziven  by  the  circuit  court  The  confirmation 
was  tor  four  square  leagues  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  ordinary  high- water  mark  as  it  was  in  1846, 
excepting  the  military  reservations  and  private  claims 
confirmed ;  and  the  survey  was  made  by  Stratton  in 
1867-8.  Ten  years  later  a  controversy  was  in  pro- 
gress, it  being  claimed  by  difierent  parties  that  the 
Stratton  survey  had  not  correctly  located  the  high- 
water  mark.  The  survey  was  rejected,  a  new  one 
made  in  1883,  and  the  patent  was  finally  issued  in 
1884;  but  a  controversy  about  the  survey  was  still  in 
progress  two  years  later. 

In  1880,  or  twenty-nine  years  after  the  land  act 
became  a  law,  there  were  four  claims  still  pending  in 
the  courts  on  a  question  of  title;  in  the  case  of  ten 
others,  no  survey  had  been  made;  48  surveys  had  not 
been  fully  settled;  27  were  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
land-office,  presumably  ready  for  patent;  and  527  had 
been  patented  in  1856-80.  The  rate  of  final  settle- 
ment from  year  to  year  is  shown  in  the  annexed  fig- 
ures.^    In  the  annals  of  this  long  litigation,  which 

ft 

title  with  which  that  of  the  Van  Nets  holders  mnst  stand  or  falL  9  WtUIaee, 
315.  A  similar  decision  was  rendered  in  a  controversiy  between  a  Van  NeM 
holder  ami  a  U.  S.  officer  holding  a  military  reservation,  since  pen<Ung  the 
question  1>etween  S.  F.  and  the  U.  S.  the  govt  oould  make  reservations  for 
public  purposes.  6  Id.  3G3. 

**City  of  S.  F.  vs  If,  S.^  Opinion  and  Decrees,  a  pamphlet  pub.  at  S.  F. 

^5.     tl^ohn  W.  Dwi  nolle  was  the  city's  attorney  oeforo   the  district  and 


1835.     John  \v.  Jjwineiie  was  tne  city 

*P1      "*        '  . 

dird  work,  which  not  only  treats  exhaustively  of  the  pueblo  question,  but  in 


circuit  courts,  and   his  brief  published   in  4  cd.  from  '63  to  '67,  with  in- 
crease of  comments  and  appendices,  forms  his  Cohnuil  HiMory  qf  S.  /*.,  a  stan- 


other  respects  justifies  its  title. 

*^  Stratton' s  Jieport  qf  Span,  and  Mex.  GranU  in  Cal,  1880,  in  CaL  Jow. 
Sen,  and  AMemb.,  24l!h  Scss.,  appen.  The  4  cl.  still  in  court  were  Las  Ciene- 
guitas,  Carrillo,  1.  c,  328;  S.  >rancisco  lands,  Sherreback,  L  c,  795;  S.  Jos^ 
y  Sur  Chiquito,  Castro,  1.  c,  640;  and  S.  Pedro,  Chapman,  1.  c,  612.  It  will 
1)0  noticed  that  my  figures  of  note  13,  this  chap.,  as  based  on  the  Hoffman 
list  of  1862,  are  somewhat  modified  by  this  official  report;  612  cl.  were  conf., 
178  rejected,  19  discontinued,  and  4  still  pending  in  '80  of  the  total  of  813. 
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may  be  said  to  have  lasted  in  its  most  oppressive 
phases  about  fifteen  years,  there  is  much  interesting 
and  important  matter,  particularly  bearing  on  the 
squatter  controversies,  that  cannot  be  presented  here 
for  lack  of  space ;  while  other  topics,  notably  details 
of  the  process  by  which  Califomian  claimants  were 
plundered  bv  speculating  lawyers,  must  be  passed  over 
as  well  for  lack  of  accurate  data,  though  the  general 
results  are  well  known,  and  illustrative  cases  might  be 
found  An  unfortunate  accompaniment  of  the  struggle 
was  the  occasional  resort  of  ignorant  and  unsophisti- 
cated natives,  under  the  guidance  of  ignorant  or  ras- 
cally advisers,  to  clumsy  frauds  in  support  of  good 
titles,  a  plausible  foundation  being  thus  afforded  for 
the  sweeping  accusations  of  their  enemies,  and  for  the 
wide-spread  belief,  not  yet  extinct  among  even  intelli- 
gent men,  that  most  of  the  Mexican  claims  were 
fraudulent,  j 

Throughout  the  period  of  litigation  the  squatter 
influence  was  potent  in  a  hundred  ways,  direct  and 
indirect,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  failed  at  the  start 
in  bringing  about  a  general  revolt  against  law,  equity, 
and  treaty  obligations.  The  squatters  settled  on 
Mexican  grants,  fenced  in  springs,  raised  crops,  and 
killed  cattle,  devoting  their  gains  to  the  costs  of  legal 
warfare  against  the  owners.  For  years  they  had  a 
secret  league,  with  the  moral  support  of  thousands 
who  were  not  members;  and  instances  of  armed  resist- 
ance to  legal  ejectment,  involving  sometimes  loss  of 
life,  were  by  no  means  rare.  In  too  many  cases  the 
squatter  interest,  masquerading  in  the  name  ^f  the 
United  States,  was  the  real  opponent  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  equitable  titles;  in  some  instances  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  influenced  the  appointment  of  law  agents 
representing  the  government;  and  it  virtually  con- 
trolled legislatures,  juries,  and  the  policy  of  congress- 

The  yearly  patents  issned  were  as  follows:  *56,  I;  '57,  12;  '58,  27;  '59,  27; 
'60.  29;  '61,  15;  '62,  19;  '63,  15;  '64,  6;  '65.  36;  '06,  71;  '67,  24;  '68,  14;  '69, 
14;  70,  18;  71,  35;  72,  40;  73,  29;  74,  17;  75,  14;  76,  19;  77,  13;  78,  5; 
'IQ,  17;  'SO,  10. 
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men,  so  that  the  CaliforniaiiB  had  small  chance  for 
mstice.  In  1852,  Senator  Gwin,  under  this  influence, 
nad  the  assurance  to  introduce  a  bill,  which  happily 
did  not  pass,  to  give  squatters  a  valid  donation  title  to 
80  acres  on  Mexican  grants,  charitably  permitting  the 
owner  to  select  the  same  area  elsewhere  on  public 
land.^  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  the  same  year, 
school  warrants  might  be  located  on  any  land  not  yet 
confirmed  to  the  claimant,  and  on  such  confirmatioD 
they  might  be  moved  elsewhere.*'  And  again,  an  act 
of  1856  provided  that  all  lands  should  be  deemed  pub- 
lic till  the  legal  title  was  shown  to  have  passed  to 
private  parties ;  that  possession  should  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  a  right  to  such  possession ;  that  title  under 
patent  should  be^n  with  the  date  of  the  patent,  and 
*  the  owner  could  claim  nothing  for  the  use  of  the  land 
before  such  date ;  and  that  a  successful  plaintiff  in  an 
ejectment  suit  must  pay  for  improvements  and  grow- 
ing crops  or  sell  the  land,  the  value  in  either  case  to 
be  appraised  by  the  jury  I  There  were  other  oppress- 
ive features  of  this  squatter  law,  but  the  act  was  the 
next  year  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme 
court. *^  This  shows  the  spirit  of  legislation,  which  I 
do  not  attempt  to  follow  in  detail. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  set- 
tlers as  well  as  the  grant-owners  had  their  real  griev- 
ances; and  that  while  they  included  a  lawless  and 
unprincipled  element,  many,  perhaps  most,  of  them 
acted  in  accordance  with  their  honest  convictions. 
They  could  buy  no  good  Mexican  title,  they  could  not 
find  what  was  surely  government  land  on  which  to 
settle.     Educated  to  look  with  suspicion  on  all  that 

««Tcxt  of  tho  biU  in  S.  F.  Alta,  Dec.  12,  '56.  Gwin,  in  bin  Ifemoirs,  MS., 
thinks  this  would  have  been  an  excellent  measure! 

*^CaL  Stiituien,  1852,  p.  41-3. 

^CtiL  SUU,,  '56,  p.  54;  7  Col,  1.  There  were  also  wise  congressional 
enactments,  general  anil  special,  in  favor  of  the  settlers,  and  not  against  the 
tfrantoes,  providing  that  purchasers  uuder  Mex.  title  finally  rejected  should 
have  tho  preference  in  purchasing  from  the  U.  S. ;  and  that  an  ejected  sqnatter 
might  recover  his  land  if  not  included  in  the  final  survey,  though  this,  m  cer- 
tain phases  of  tlio  floating  grants,  was  overruled  by  the  courts.  14  U,  S,  SUiL 
(U  Lafye,  220;  33  CaL  102;  9  Wallace,  299. 
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was  Mexican,  regarding  many  league  grants  as  un- 
American  and  therefore  wrong,  naturally  imbibing  the 
current  feeling  that  most  of  the  grants  were  fraudulent 
and  would  be  finally  rejected,  advised  by  their  lawyers 
to  become  squatters  and  trust  to  the  future,  what  won- 
der that  they  came  to  regard  themselves  as  victims 
rather  than  workers  of  iniquity  I  And  moreover,  in 
many  instances  the  land  sharks  deliberately  set  up 
false  claims  in  the  name  of  native  grant-owners,  and 
extended  their  surveys  over  the  honest  possessions  of 
settlers  with  a  view  only  to  the  levying  of  blackmail ; 
and  by  their  crafty  misinterpretations  of  court  decrees, 
laws,  and  alleged  threats  to  owners  ignorant  of  the 
English  language  and  American  ways,  they  stirred  up 
various  causeless  dissensions.  The  evils  of  the  time, 
except  so  far  as  they  sprang  from  common  defects 
of  human  nature,  should  be  attributed  mainly,  not  to 
the  squatters  or  to  any  other  particular  class,  but  to 
the  fundamental  error  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, of  which  more  presently. 

In  1860  Attorney-general  Black  made  a  report  to 
the  president  on  the  California  claims,  a  report  devoted 
mainly  to  denunciation  of  the  native  Califomians  as 
forgers  and  perjurers,  and  of  Mexican  officials  as  worse 
if  possible;  to  exaggerated  allusions  to  the  "organized 
system  of  fabricating  land  titles  carried  on  for  a  long 
time  by  Mexican  officials  in  California,"  when  the 
making  of  false  grants,  with  the  subornation  of  false 
witnesses  to  prove  them,  had  become  a  trade  and  a 
business;  and  to  extravagant  self-praise  for  his  fore- 
thought in  sending  E.  M.  Stanton  to  California  in 
1858,  and  for  the  skill  with  which  the  documentary 
results  of  that  mission  had  been  utilized  to  defeat  in 
Washington  the  gigantic  frauds  that  had  passed  or 
were  likelv  to  pass  unchallenged  throiigh  the  lower 
tribunals.^    In  reply,  William  Carey  tJones  wrote  a 

^BlaeMa  Beport  qf  the  AUomey-tjfen.  on  Col,  Land  CkUmi,  Wash.,  1861, 
8vo,  14  p.  K  notes  an  act  of  conffress  on  May  18,  '68,  providing  for  crim- 
iuol  prosecution  and  punishment  of  any  person  prosecuting  a  Cal.  land  claim 
upon  a  false  title. 
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aeries  of  letters  in  which  he  severely  criticised  the 
attomey-ffeneral's  statements  and  theories,  exposing 
with  skill  and  fairness  some  of  Black's  blunders  and 
false  pretensions.*^ 

In  the  later  years  there  have  been  many  attempts 
before  the  courts  and  congress  to  reopen  some  of  the 
cases  where  fraudulent  d^ms  are  all^^ — and  some- 
times truthfully — to  have  been  confirmed  and  patented 
Such  attempts  have  not  been  successful  because,  what- 
ever the  merits  of  the  cases,  not  only  the  right  of  the 
government  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  long  i^o,  but 
the  policy  of  reopening  the  doors  of  land  litigation,  has 
been  questioned.  In  1 876  the  United  States  attorney, 
aided  oy  able  counsel,  brought  a  suit  in  equity  to  re- 
open two  of  the  cases  before  the  circuit  court;  and 
judges  Field,  Hofiman,  and  Sawyer  in  concurring 
adverse  decisions,  besides  considering  the  strictly  legu 
aspects  of  the  matter,  dwelt  most  forcibly  on  the 
manifold  and  manifest  evils  that  must  result  if  the 
work  of  the  old  and  extinct  tribunals  could  be  unset- 
tled on  allegations  of  fraud  in  transactions  which  these 
tribunals  had  investigated  with  special  power  and  ad- 
vantages. It  was  implied  that  congress  might  prop- 
erly invest  the  courts  with  powers  not  now  possessed 
to  reexamine  fraudulent  cases  of  a  certain  nature ;  but 
it  was  held  that  the  frauds  now  alleged  were  not  of  a 
kind  to  justify  the  court,  even  if  it  had  the  power,  in 
opening  the  way  to  endless  litigation  and  a  new  un- 
settling of  the  California  titles.  That  this  was  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  matter  can  hardly  be  questioned." 

^ Letters  of  WUlinm  Carty  Janes  in  Review  qfAtC-getu  Blads*a  Report,  S.  F., 
18G0,  8vo,  31  p.  Says  J.:  'If  the  matter  shall  ever  be  strictly  examined,  it 
will  Ih)  found  that  the  various  acts  of  congress  in  relation  to  the  claims  to 
land  in  Cal.,  and  the  way  tliat  those  acts  have  been  administered,  have  hid 
the  effect  in  a  largo  decree  to  substantiate  what  is  false  and  discredit  what  is 
true.  Tt'u  years  ago  it  would  have  been  as  feasible  for  a  lawyer  who  was 
instructed  iu  the  subject-matter  to  detect  a  simulated  grant  here,  aa  for  a 
cashier  of  a  iKuik  to  detect  a  false  note,  or  a  chemist  a  false  coin;  and  this  fact 
I  have  constantly  stated  from  1849  upward  to  tlie  chief  authorities  conoemed.* 

^*  Mt^jricnn  ami  Spanish  OrtuUa^  decision  of  the  court  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  iS.  F.,  70,  8vo,  63  }}.  Tlic  claims  involved  were  nos  421  and  96  of 
the  1.  0. 
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In  conclusion,  some  general  comment  on  the  system 
adopted  by  the  government  and  on  its  results  is  called 
for.  All  that  can  be  truthfully  said  in  commenda- 
tion— possibly  somewhat  more  in  certain  phases — has 
been  presented  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  this  chapter.  We  have  seen ,  that  congress, 
though  led  to  adopt  exaggerated  and  inaccurate,  views 
of  Califomian  affairs,  acted  for  the  most  part  honestly 
in  its  efforts  to  avert  great  dangers  believed  to  be  im- 
nnnent  in  connection  with  fraudulent  land  grants; 
that  senators  were  to  a  considerable  extent  justified 
in  their  feeling,  not  only  that  the  supreme  court  would 
decide  the  claims  equitably  and  justly,  but  that  only 
the  highest  tribunals  could  be  trusted  with  the  dispo- 
sition of  such  gigantic  interests  as  were  understood 
to  be  at  stake;  that  the  act  of  1851  was  well  enough 
adapted  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  that  the 
government  seems  to  have  had  chiefly  in  view ;  that 
a  liberal  and  equitable  interpretation  of  law  and  treaty 
obligations  was  enjoined  in  the  act  and  supplementary 
instructions;  that  the  commission  and  courts  did  their 
work  faithfully,  with  a  commendable  subordination  in 
most  cases  of  legal  technicalities  to  justice;  and  that 
the  final  decisions,  once  reached,  were  in  the  aggre- 

fate  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  right  as  could 
e  expected  imder  any  system  of  legal  machinery. 
It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  when  once  the  system 
had  been  put  in  operation  the  courts  could  do  almost 
nothing,  the  government  very  little,  to  prevent  tlie 
evils  that  appeared;  and  also  that  no  system  under 
the  circumstances  could  have  produced  results  entirely 
satisfactory,  or  prevented  oppressive  and  ruinous  liti- 
gation. 

All  this,  however,  though  it  reads  like  approval,  is, 
so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  only  a  some- 
what overdrawn  excuse  for  a  system  that  in  its  appli- 
cation and  practical  results  merits  only  condemnation. 
It  was  thoroughly  bad  in  almost  every  respect.  So  uni- 
form and  overwhelming  is  the  testimony  to  this  effect 
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:  e\\    ,ion  of  individual  upiniona  is  not  required, 
ters  on  subjects  connected  with  Califomian  annals, 
'nalists,  judges   of  tlie    different   courts,    lawj*era 
)  took  part  in  the  long  litigation,  public  ofticials 
I  private  citizens,  successful  speculators  like  im- 
ershed  victira-s,  squatters  as  well  as  grant-owners, 
idents  and  visitors,  American  pioneers  no  less  than 
ve  Californiana  and  Mexicans,  all — as  their  testi- 
ony  lies  before  me  in  print  and  manuscript — a^ree 
th  remarkable  unanimity  that  tlie  practical  work- 
of  the  law  was  oppressive  and  ruinous;    and  I 
xitily  indorse  the  general  disapproval.     True,  there 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  im- 
tanceof  the  various  resulting  evils;  some  of  tlie 
8  deem  themselves  under  obligation  to  suggest 
most  of  the  evils  were  "perhaps  unavoidable;" 
t  a  few  writers  holding  the  original  system  of  Mex- 
iftin  grants  responsible  for  all  blame,  the  United  States 
eny,  for  not  having  rejected  all  the  claims.** 
It  was  to  the  Californians  owning  lands  under  gen- 
uine and  valid  titles,  seven  eighths  of  all  the  clairaanta 
before  the  commission,  that  the  great  wrong  was  done. 
They  were  virtually  robbed  by  the  government  that 
was  bound  to  protect  them.    As  a  rule,  they  lost  nearly 
all  their  possessions  in  the  stru^le  before  the  success- 
ive tribunals  to  escape  from  real  and  imaginary  dan- 
gers of  total  loss.     The  lawyers  took  immense  fees  in 
land  and  cattle,  often  for  slight  services  or  none  at  all. 
The  United  States  promised  full  protection  of  all 
property  rights,  and  in  theory  they  admitted  the  obli- 
gation to  confirm  not  only  legal  but  inchoate  equitable 
titles;  practically,  by  the  system  adopted  they  declared 
that  every  title  should  be  deemed  invalid  until  the 
holder  had  defended  it  at  his  own  expense  through 

^I  looked  in  Owin'a  Meuioin,  MS.,  expeotiiig  to  find  &  defeoM  of  Ote  ict 
of  1851,  and  I  found  indeed  &  brief  itateinGnt  to  tha  effect  that  tbe  meamre 


E roved  satisfactory,  its  wisdom  beiag  shown  by  the  fact  that  nnder  ita  work- 
igB  luid  titles  in  CaL  were  quiet«d  in  one  thirii  the  time  required  in  LonisiMia 
■nd  Teiaa;  bnt  apace  was  precious  and  the  champion  of  the  ■qoatten  bai" 
onlj  30  or  40  pages  to  devote  to  long  qnotationa  from  his  apeechea  of  "il  ai 
tmtad  from  the  Cong.  Olobt! 
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from  two  to  six  fiery  ordeals  against  a  powerful  oppo- 
nent who  had  no  costs  to  pay  and  no  real  interest 
at  stake.  Not  only  did  they  adopt  a  system  which 
permitted  this  oppression,  but  their  agents  took  advan- 
tage of  the  powers  granted,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
continued  the  contest  when  all  proper  motives  had 
ceased  to  exist.  It  was  in  no  sense  the  protection  prom- 
ised by  the  treaty  to  finally  confirm  a  title  after  a  strug- 
gle of  eight  to  twenty-five  years  when  half  or  all  the 
estate  had  passed  from  the  possession  of  the  original 
claimant;  it  was  simply  confiscation,  and  that  not  in  the 
real  interests  of  the  United  States,  or  of  American  set- 
tlers, but  of  speculating  land  sharpers.  Senator  Ben- 
ton's denunciations  of  1851  were  justified  by  results; 
the  senate  was  duly  warned,  though  paying  no  heed, 
respecting  the  efiects  of  its  measure,  with  specifications 
of  how  they  were  to  be  produced,  and  illustrative 
references  to  experience  with  Spanish  land  claims  in 
other  states.  If  senators  believed,  as  they  apparently 
did,  that  nine  tenths  of  the  Califomian  claims  were 
fraudulent,  there  was  still  culpable  negligence  and  in- 
justice in  the  failure  to  provide  for  a  prompt  and  real 
confirmation  of  the  remaining  tenth. 

The  spoliation  of  the  grant-holders  was,  however, 
but  a  small  part  of  the  injury  done  to  Californian 
interests  by  the  measure  in  question.  Tlie  deplorable 
eflects  of  unsettled  land  titles  and  ceaseless  litigation, 
prolonged  for  over  twenty  years,  would  be  apparent 
in  advance  to  any  thinker,  and  in  California  have  been 
fully  realized  from  actual  observation  and  experience 
by  men  of  all  classes.  In  a  sense  there  was  no  govern- 
ment land  to  be  purchased;  every  occupant  felt  that 
his  possession  was  threatened  by  squatters  on  the  one 
hand  or  by  grant-owners  on  the  other;  neither  squat- 
ters nor  grant-owners  could  sell,  or  dared  to  invest  in 
extensive  improvements;  thus  population  was  driven 
away,  industry  and  development  were  stifled,  and  Cali- 
fornia was  prevented  for  many  years  from  utilizing 
her  natural  resources.    We  must  also  in  this  connection 
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consider  the  loss  of  life  and  property  caused  by  the  land 
controveiaies;  the  general  demoralization  and  spirit 
of  lawlessness,  resting  to  no  small  degree  on  the  un- 
certainties of  land  tenure,  which  gave  our  state  so  bad 
a  reputation;  tlie  race  hostilities  that  were  fomented; 
the  opportunities  offered  for  wide-spread  rascality  and 
illegitimate  sijeculation ;  and  all  the  train  of  evils, 
moral  and  economic,  that  spraug  largely  from  this 
source,  and  for  which  the  government  may  be  held  in 
greater  or  less  degree  responsible.  And  we  should 
not  fail  to  note  that  besides  the  direct  evils  following 
this  unfortunate  legislation,  there  was  a  complete  fail- 
ure to  effect  the  particular  benefits  in  view.  These 
benefits,  as  they  existed  in  the  im^ination  of  the 
senate  in  1851,  were  cliiefly  a  diminution,  or  dividing- 
up,  of  the  immense  Californian  estates,  a  coiTesponding 
jiroviding  of  homes  and  small  farms  for  American  set- 
tlors, and  the  defeat  of  fraudulent  claims.  In  no 
respect  were  these  objects  accomplished.  Had  the 
TOO  and  more  genuine  claims  been  promptly  confirmed 
and  patented,  so  that  a  good  titlu  could  liavu  Itcen 
secured,  large  tracts  of  the  state's  best  lands  would 
naturally  have  been  sold  in  small  divisions  to  settlers 
at  prices  verj'  low  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  but  high 
in  the  view  of  owners  who  had  known  no  higher  rate 
than  $1,000  per  league  for  the  choicest  ranchos.  Aa 
it  was,  the  estates  passed  for  the  most  part  into  the 
hands  of  speculators  who  were  shrewd  enough  and 
rich  enough  to  keep  them.  Land  monopoly  in  Cali- 
fornia is  due  less  to  the  original  extent  of  the  Mexican 
grants  than  to  the  iniquitous  methods  adopted  by  our 
government ;  and  as  to  the  fraudulent  claims  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  worst  ones  were  concocted,  or  at  least, 
mainly  fortified  with  supports  of  foi^ery  and  perjury 
after  the  commission  ana  courts  were  fairly  at  work, 
and  after  the  concocters  had  learned  by  experience 
what  supports  were  Hkely  to  prove  most  effective. 
Not  all  would  even  have  been  submitted  at  first  to  a 
proper  test,  and  few  would  have  escaped  detection 
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under  practical  as  compared  with  legal  methods  of 
investigation. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  much  easier,  especially 
with  experience  as  a  guide  after  the  harm  has  been 
done,  to  criticise  the  system  than  to  devise  another  to 
take  its  place  and  remedy  its  defects.     It  is  no  part 
of  my  duty  to  draught  the  bill  that  should  have  been 
passed  by  congress ;  but  if  it  had  to  be  done,  my  diflR- 
cultics  would  be  vastly  lessened  by  the  fact  that  so  far 
as  can  be  learned  from  my  investigations,  and  the 
suggestions  of  others,  there  would  be  little  danger  of 
devising  a  worse  plan  than  the  one  adopted.     But  for . 
the  national  disgrace  involved  it  would   have  been 
better  to  disregard  treaty  obligations  and  reject  all 
the  claims;  for  then  the  grantees  might  have  pre- 
empted a  small   tract   adjoining  their   buildings,  or 
have    migrated   to    Mexico,    or    revolted    and    been 
promptly   killed.     As   has   often   been  remarked,    it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  to  promptly  confirm 
all  the  claims,  both  valid  and  fraudulent.     The  first 
method  proposed  to  congress  in  1848-9,  that  of  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  and  present  a  detailed  report  in 
1851,  might  have  had  its  advantages,  if  followed  by 
the  prompt  confirmation  en  masse  of  all  but  suspicious 
and   apparently   unfounded    claims.     Fremont's   bill, 
insomuch  as  it  made  the  decision  of  each  tribunal 
final  as  against  the  United  States,  was  better  than  its 
successor.    Benton's  bill,  in  general  accord  with  Jones' 
report,  providing  for  an  authorized  record  and  survey, 
the  government  reserving  the  wght  to  contest  claims 
of  certain  classes,  was  founded  on  a  just  appreciation' 
of  the  situation.     Hittell  says  the  Califomians  **were 
entitled  to  the  confirmation  of  their  titles,  after  an 
examination  as  brief  and  simple  as  the  circumstances 
would  permit,  and  with  as  little  expense  as  possible. 
The   government  should    have   made   a   list  of   all 
ranchos,  the  possession  of  which  was  matter  i>f  com- 
mon notoriety,  and  mentioned  in  the  archives ;  should 
have  confirmfed  them  summarily,  then  surveyed  them 
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and  issued  patents.  The  claims  which  were  not  men- 
tioned in  tiie  archives,  or  had  not  been  reduced  to 
possession,  might  properly  have  been  subjected  to 
judicial  inquiry.""  Crosby,  a  lawyer  who  took  part 
in  many  of  the  land  cases,  recommended  to  Senator 
Gwin  the  adoption  of  a  plan  providing  for  a  board  of 
registration  to  record  claims,  take  evidence,  and  turn 
over  each  case  as  soon  as  completed  to  the  surveyor- 
general  for  prompt  survey,  disputed  boundaries  to  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  the  survey  to  be  final,  and  a 
patent  to  be  issued  after  one  year  had  been  allowed  for 
interested  parties  to  present  their  claims  or  charges  of 
fraud  in  the  district  court**    Henry  George,  the  op- 

gjnent  of  land  monopoly,  suggests  that  the  United 
tates  might  well  have  confirmed  to  the  grant-holders 
a  certain  area  around  their  improvements,  ''and  com- 
pounded for  the  rest  the  grants  called  for  by  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  per  acre,  turning  it  into 
the  public  domain.""  R.  C.  Hopkins,  keeper  of  the 
archives  throughout  the  period  of  litigation,  believes, 
like  Jones,  that  neither  the  distinguishing  between 
genuine  and  fraudulent  claims,  nor  the  fixing  c)f  the 
bounds  of  the  former,  would  have  presented  any  groat 
difficulties  to  a  practical  man ;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
employment  of  such  men,  familiar  with  the  peo])le, 
customs,  and  language  of  the  country — men  like 
Spence,  Hartnell,  Stearns,  or  Pablo  de  la  Guerra,  for 
instance — in  some  capacity  should  have  been  a  feature 
of  the  best  plan. 

**'  IfiftciVs  Hhi,  S.  F.,  sec.  89;  see  also  the  same  author's  Resources  ofCaL, 
articlo  in  Hesperian,  iv.  147-55;  and  inany  articles  in  the  S.  F.  AUn  an«l 
other  papers.  U.  has  always  persistently  and  consistently  denounced  the 
1  ind  law  as  opposed  to  the  true  interests  of  CaL,  and  his  services  in  this 
respect  are  gracefully  acknowledged  by  Dr  Royce,  Squatter  Rhi  at  Sac.j  who 
witli  equal  earnestness  and  more  philosophy  has  taken  similar  views  of  tl:e 
matter,  whieli  is  treated  by  him  more  ably  than  by  any  other  writer,  not  only 
in  the  article  cited,  but  in  his  California.  Did  space  permit  I  might  give 
many  and  lon^  (quotations  of  different  authors  in  this  connection. 

^ Crosl/y's  Events  inCal,  MS.,  67-78.  This  writer  gives  a  clear  account 
of  the  whole  matter,  sho^^ing  in  clear  light  the  evils  resulting  from  the  act 
of  T)l 

"  George^s  Our  Land  and  Land  Poliqf,  14-17.  This  author  gives  a  very 
fair  view  of  the  general  subject,  though  dwelling  particularly  on  the  bogus 
grants  and  iwincUiug  operations. 
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Clearly  a  prompt  settlement  was  the  great  thing  to 
be  desired  for  all  mterests,  much  more  important  than 
the  detection  of  a  few  petty  frauds;  and  the  whole 
matter  should  and  could  have  been  ended  in  five 
years  at  the  utmost;  most  of  the  claims  should  have 
been  confirmed,  surveyed,  and  patented  in  less  than 
three  years.  Litigation  should  have  been  confined  to 
a  few  test  cases;  seven  eighths  of  the  claims  should 
have  been  included  in  a  sweeping  confirmation  on 
general  principles;  and  tlie  expense  should  have  been 
borne  by  the  government.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time 
may  come  when  the  united  wisdom  of  the  nation  in 
congress  assembled  shall  equal  the  practical  common 
sense  of  the  average  business  firm,  and  the  honesty 
and  eflSciency  of  officials  shall  equal  the  honesty  and 
efficiency  of  average  business  clerks;  then  shall  we 
have  four  times  the  justice  that  we  now  receive,  for 
one  fourth  of  the  cost. 


CHAPTER  SXI. 

FILIBDSTERING. 
J350-1SS0. 
rnons  OF  Spanish  America  to  Unphisciplkd  Men  of  th«  United 

..A'fES— 'Fn.IBPBTERISO   IN   TEXAS — THE   MotlKUKAD   ExPSPmO.f    TBOJI 
^ALIRIKNIA    TO    MBHCO— FaILCRB — CHABLeS    SB    PlNbRAV'a     ElTtlBTS 

,HD  Death — Kaoule  de  KAocsaBT-Bo',-LBON's  ATTKJiPra  at  De!(tbiic- 
(?APTCaB  OF  MERHOSILLO  and  RtTUBN  TO  SiS  Frasoiso— 
OF  Dkl  Valle— RAot'ssrr'a  Deatu  at  Gcatmas— Walkek'^ 
Upbrationh — Rbpitdiju  of  Lower  California— Walker  ln  Sosoha— 
Walkkr  in  Nicaraoua — Uia  ExEcimoN  la  Hohdcb^b — Crabb,  toe 
Stockton  Lawvbh, 

The  metallic  wealth  of  southern  and  central  Amer- 
ica was  tliLi  magnet  which  drew  the  Spaniards  on  to 
seizure  and  spoliation.  This  was  conquest;  and  so 
rapidly  was  it  accomplished  that  their  Gallic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  neighbors  found  left  for  them  only  the 
meagre  remainder  in  the  outskirts.  Yet  resolved  to 
have  a  share  of  the  treasure,  they,  in  turn,  levied  on 
the  Iberians.  The  circumstances  under  which  this 
partition  was  effected  gave  rise  to  the  term  filibuster- 
ing, interpreted  as  piracy  by  the  sufferers,  and  soft- 
ened by  the  aggressors  into  freebooting  under  shadow 
of  prevailing  war.  With  the  march  of  progress  and 
settlement  tlie  chronic  yearning  for  Spanish  America 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  increased;  but  ris- 
ing above  the  vulgar  pillage  of  the  privateer,  it  cov- 
eted more  especially  the  land  with  its  resources  in  soil 
and  mineral  veins.  Austin  had  sampled  the  quality 
of  their  goodness  in  Texas,  and  pronouncing  it  delec- 
table; Houston  slipped  the  booty  into  the  union.  So 
rich  a  morsel  whetted  the  appetite  for  more.     Mexico 
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ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  was  mulcted  for  her 
temerity  in  the  map-revision  which  placed  California, 
New  Mexico,  and  the  intermediate  comitry  north  of  the 
boundary  line.  "Filibuster!"  cried  the  losers,  in  im- 
potent rage ;  and  flattered  by  the  revival  of  an  antique 
epithet  gilded  by  daring  achievements,  the  Gringo 
nodded  approval/ 

The  weakness  of  Mexico,  as  shown  by  the  United 
States  invasion  of  184G-7,  and  by  her  subsequent  an- 
archic succession  of  rulers  and  frequent  local  and  gen- 
eral revolutions,  served  to  call  attention  to  a  condition 
favorable  to  a  further  adjustment  of  boundary.  This 
view  was  gaining  such  wide  recognition  as  to  enter 
into  party  speculation,  the  embryo  confederacy  adopt- 
ing it  as  a  compensating  means  for  the  failure  to  plant 
slavery  in  California.  Herein  lay  no  robbery  to  them. 
It  was  manifest  destiny  that  the  stars  and  stripes 
should  advance  with  culture  to  the  natural  limits  of 
the  Isthmus,  perchance  to  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

With  the  example  and  fame  of  Houston  before 
tliem,  prophets  rose  plentifully  to  enunciate  this  gos- 
pel; and  in  California  especially  these  expectant 
founders  of  states  met  with  eager  listeners.  It  was  a 
land  of  adventurers,  drawn  by  the  thirst  for  gold  and 
excitement,  and  stirred  by  a  reckless  gambling  sj)irit. 
The  cream  of  the  gold-field  had  apparently  been 
secured  by  the  first  comers,  for  the  following  hordes 
found,  instead  of  mere  skimming,  harder  work  than  had 
entered  into  their  calculation  or  mood.  A  large  pro- 
portion preferred  to  dream  of  virgin  sources  beyond 
the  usual  haunts,  to  distant  fields  enshrined  in  mystery. 
Their  eyes  turned  readily  to  Mexico,  the  mother 
country  of  California,  and  for  centuries  renowned  for 
her  mines.  Rumor  had  long  since  planted  gold  and 
silver  mountains  in  Sonora,  and  scattered  nuggets 
below  the  Gila  in  such  profusion  that  the  dreaded 
Apaches  moulded  from  them  their  bullets.     It  was  a 

^  See  IlisL  CenL  Amer.f  iL,  this  series,  for  origin  and  doings  of  the  fili- 
busters. 
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thirst  for  easy  and  sudden  acquisition  akin  to  the  rest- 
lessness inherited  from  the  western  hackwoodsmen, 
who  were  ever  moving  onward  to  new  settlements. 

The  agitation  took  shape  in  1851.  After  various 
conflicting  reports,  \Yhieh  at  one  time  fixed  upon  the 
Hawaiian  Ii^Iands  as  the  victim.^  then  fitted  out  a 
pirate  vessel  at  Sydney  to  intercept  the  gold  shipments 
by  way  of  Panami,^  attention  settled  upon  the  south- 
ern horder,  where  constant  strife  held  out  the  tempta- 
tion to  daring  spirits  for  siding  with  some  faction,  and 
BO  acquire  booty  if  not  foothold.  J.  C.  JVIorehead, 
during  the  preceding  year,  had  risen  into  notice  as  the 
leader  of  an  expedition  against  tlie  Yumaa  under 
gubernatorial  appointment;  but  the  cloud  dispelled 
before  he  reached  the  scene.*  Still  thirsting  for  blood 
and  glory,  he  received  one  of  those  invitations  which 
rebel  leaders  in  Mexico  were  not  backward  in  extend- 
ing, though  slow  to  fulfil.  The  military  promenade 
to  Colorado,  having  served  to  point  out  to  bis  follow- 
ers an  easier  and  more  alluring  method  of  earning 
money  than  by  liard  digging,  an  organization  was 
quickly  efleetcd.  One  small  di^'ision  marched  by  way 
of  Los  Angeles  to  Sonora;  another  appeared  subse- 
quently at  La  Paz;  and  Morehead  himself  sailed  in 
May  with  a  company  for  Mazatlan.  A  proclamation 
issued  by  the  United  States  government  against  such 
movements  served  to  interfere  with  a  complete  enlist- 
ment, and  on  reaching  Mexico  the  broken  bands  found 
the  aspect  so  changed  or  unpromising  that  they  were 
glad  to  slink  away  under  the  guise  of  disappointed 
miners." 

'Sam  Bnuinan,  Estill,  and  others  hod  nuide  Buspicioui  movemeiiti,  ud 
the  king  of  tlie  Islands  gave  vent  to  hia  al&rm  in  a,  speech  before  his  puiia- 
meat,  in  appeals  to  the  U.  S.  commissioner,  and  in  taking  steps  for  defenoe. 
AUa  CaL,  May  15,  1852.  In  1851  two  persons  came  to  S.  F.  to  orgwiua  U 
eTpedition,  to  whicli  the  attentioo  of  the  authorities  wiu  called,  but  Dothing 
resalted.   U.  S.  Oov.  Doc,  Code.  33,  Sess.  2,  Sea.  Doo.  16,  vi.  101-2. 

•  Whiu'M  Stat.,  MS. 

*  As  meationed  in  the  chapter  on  Indians. 

'  For  references  and  details,  see  Hut.  North  3fex.  Statea,  iL,  under  Son.  and 
L,  Cal.  Morehead  narrowly  escapeil  arrest  at  San  Diego.  AUi  Cat.,  May  17, 
1801.     The  JeSwson  Davis  clique  bod  not  then  acquired  control  at  Washing- 


rv 
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Mexican  rebels  were  evidently  too  capricious  to  be 
relied  upon;  but  the  superior  government  itself  was 
at  this  time  presenting  inducements  for  seekers  after 
glory.  It  had  struggled  since  1848  to  establish  mili- 
tary colonies  for  guarding  the  frontier  against  Indians, 
as  well  as  the  neighboring  republic;  yet  the  good  pay 
and  grants  of  land  failed  to  tempt  its  indolent  citizens 
from  congenial  home  surroundings  to  irksome  border 
duty.  Others  there  were,  however,  who  saw  herein 
a  stepping-stone  to  higher  levels.  Race  prejudice  ran 
wild  in  those  days  in  California,  and  Frenchmen  re- 
ceived a  share  of  the  ill  feeling  directed  against  His- 
pafio- Americans,  or  greasers,*  so  that  hundreds  of 
them  were  driven  from  the  mines  to  earn  a  precarious 
subsistence  in  the  towns.^  Common  persecution  at- 
tracted them  toward  those  of  the  Latin  race,  and  to 
the  gilded  tales  of  the  border  region,  and  the  Mexi- 
can government  felt  encouraged  by  their  dislike  of 
tlie  United  States  to  accept  their  services  as  frontier 
colonists,  with  permission  to  open  mines.  Some  seven- 
score  accordinofly  departed  at  the  close  of  1851  for 
Cocospcra  Valley,  in  Sonora,  under  the  guidance  of 
Charles  de  Pindray,  a  reduced  French  nobleman.^ 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  sorely  harassed 
authorities  failed  to  keep  their  engagements,  and  the 
consequent  distress  produced  desertion,  accelerated 
by  the  sudden  and  suspicious  death  of  Pindray. 

The  dissatisfaction  among  the  French  with  their 
condition  in  California  was  too  great  to  be  eradicated 
by  one  check,  and  it  required  only  a  renewal  of  offers 
t(j  revive  the  Sonora  gold-fever  under  another  leader. 
This  personage  was  at  hand  in  Count  Gaston  Raoulx 
de  Raousset-Boulbon,  a  figure  of  somewhat  Lilliputian 
stature  and  reputation  as  compared  with  the  Apollo- 
Herculean  proportions  of  his  defunct  predecessor,  yet 
big  with  the  soaring  spirit  of  chivalry  infused  by  fam- 

*  Causes  and  outbreaks  related  in  the  chapter  on  mining  for  1849-5G. 
"*  Partly  from  ignorance  of  English,  and  of  any  useful  trade. 

*  An  Apollo-Hercules,  who  had  hunted  game  for  the  S.  F.  markets.  De- 
tails in  Id, 
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ily  tradition,"  and  with  an  ever-smouldering  entliusiasm 
to  caiTy  into  effect  the  glowing  fancies  of  hia  day 
dreams,  which  pictured  liim  another  Bayard  or  La- 
fayette on  the  path  to  military  achievements.  And 
it  must  he  confessed  tliat  nature  had  not  altogether 
neglected  him  for  the  r61e  at  least  of  figure-head  for 
some  romantic  enterprise. 

Although  rather  petit  and  slender,  his  figure  was 
graceful,  with  a  handaome  oval  face  and  strongly 
marked  features  set  oft'  by  the  characteristic  French 
mustache  and  imperial,  of  blond  hue.  His  eyes,  bent 
in  dreamy  reverie  or  sunk  in  pessimist  gloom,  turned 
readily  into  fiery  resolution  or  flashed  in  aecord  with 
an  imperious  gesture.  The  voice,  unaffectedly  com- 
manding or  animated  to  eloquence,  could  thrill  with 
encouragement  or  sway  with  charm  of  song  or  conver- 
sation. Skilled  with  pen  and  pencil,  his  verae  or  sketch 
shone  beside  tlie  sword  and  rifle,  and  he  managed  the 
bridle  with  grace  and  dash.  Although  sustained  by 
such  talents,  his  ambition  had  declined  under  the  prac- 
tical  unfoldnient    of   Europe   to   a   visionary  colu 


undertaking  in  Algiers,  relieved  bj' occasional  hunting 
tours  and  military  incursions.  It  was  an  existence 
forced  upon  him  by  a  season  of  extravi^ancc  in  the 
giddy  whirls  of  Paris,  to  which  he  returned  only  to 
meet  another  worse  rebuff  in  the  political  turmoils  of 
1848,  as  editor  and  republican  candidate.  Crushed 
both  in  aspirations  and  fortune,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  gold  excitement  to  join  the  hegira  to  California, 
and  here  penniless  he  sank  from  hunter  and  miner  to 
laborer,  yet  clinging  to  the  hope  of  some  higher  destiny. 
The  undertaking  of  Pindray  had  not  failed  to  kindle 
his  imagination.  With  the  advice  of  the  French  con- 
sul he  repaired  to  Mexico,  where  similar  colonizing 
schemes  had  been  long  agitated.  He  assisted  in  giving 
shape  to  the  Restauradora  Mining  Company,  under 
patronage  of  President  Arista,  for  opening  neglected 
fields  in   northern    Sonora,  and  arranged  to  bring  a 

•Ue  waa  born  at  Aviynon  in  1817,  of  a  decayed  province  family. 
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body  of  French  to  protect  the  operations  of  Mexican 
colonists  against  the  Apaches,  in  consideration  of  re- 
ceiving ammunition  and  supplies,  half  of  all  land  and 
mines  and  trading  profits.  So  alluring  an  oflTer  quickly 
brought  a  host  of  recruits  at  San  Francisco.  He 
selected  260  men,  and  with  them  arrived  at  Guaymas 
in  June  1852.'^ 

The  prospect  held  forth  in  the  project  had  mean- 
while brought  another  mining  company  into  the  field, 
whose  intrigues  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Mexican 
oflScials  and  army  men  against  the  entry  of  an  indcpen- 
dent  foreign  command.  Denounced  as  an  intruder, 
Raousset  found  every  possible  obstacle  thrown  in  his 
way,  notwithstanding  the  ostensible  sanction  of  his 
contract  by  the  federal  authorities.  He  nevertheless 
forced  his  way  toward  the  frontier,  but  with  supplies 
cut  off  and  rear  threatened,  he  saw  that  his  party 
would  soon  melt  away.  The  colonization  plan  mat- 
tered little  to  him,  save  as  a  means  to  obtain  for  him- 
self the  proud  distinction  of  a  commander ;  and  finding 
himself  at  the  head  of  so  large  a  body,  composed  to  a 
large  extent  of  old  soldiers,  the  half-curbed  ambition 
of  the  little  count  began  to  assert  itself  for  feats  more 
in  accord  with  his  dreams  than  garrison  duty  among 
red-skins.  What  might  have  been  his  course  if  the 
authorities  had  kept  faith  with  him  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. The  lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans 
justified  almost  any  step;  and  his  desire  was  fanned 
into  a  flame  by  the  vague  promise  of  support  from 
some  of  the  frontier  settlers,  who  were  disaftected  on 
account  of  the  neglect  of  the  authorities  to  protect 
them  against  savage  raids. 

He  despatched  agents  to  San  Francisco  and  Maza- 
tlan  for  stores  and  reenforcements,  and  marched  south 
with  his  now  ragged  brigade  of  250  men,  intending  to 
surprise  Hermosillo,  the  most  important  town  of  So- 

**In  the  Archiftfikl  Ortwie,  tlie  Mexican  consul  assisted  to  overnile  tlio  ob- 
jections of  the  U.  S.  officials.  Americans  were  as  a  rule  excluded  to  humor 
Mexican  prejudices. 
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nora,  and  there  dictate  demands  for  justice,  though 
really  to  prepare  for  the  independence  of  the  state, 
sustained  by  the  expected  immigration  and  revolu- 
tionary factions.  A  love  affiiir  delayed  him,  and 
enabled  Greneral  Blanco  to  occupy  Hermosillo  with 
1,000  men.  Nothing  daunted,  the  fiery  Frenchman 
led  his  followers  to  the  assault,  and  with  the  lud  of 
four  guns  carried  the  place,  on  October  14th."  The 
triumph  proved  fruitless,  however.  The  Mexicans 
were  not  prepared  to  yield  their  place  to  foreigners. 
The  proposea  allies  held  aloof,  and  an  outcry  concern- 
ing foreign  annexation  served  to  unite  hitherto  hostile 
factions  against  him.  The  only  hope  of  the  French 
lay  in  reenforcements ;  and  while  awaiting  them  it 
became  necessary  to  retire  from  the  midst  of  the 
gathering  Mexicans  to  the  safer  shelter  of  Port  Guay- 
mas.  Then  Eaousset  fell  sick  with  climatic  fever, 
and  discord  broke  out  among  his  followers,  of  which 
the  authorities  took  advantage  to  persuade  them  to 
deliver  up  their  arms  for  a  small  consideration  and 
depart. 

Raousset,  who  had  been  no  real  party  to  the  sur- 
render, returned  to  San  Francisco  to  receive  the  most 
flattering  recognition  as  the  victor  of  Hermosillo. 
The  speed  with  wliich  he  had  wrested  the  chief  town 
from  the  mihtary  forces  of  the  state  confirmed  the 
beHef  that  an  invasion  could  be  easily  effected,  and  the 
enthusiasm  roused  by  his  feats  gave  promise  of  ready 
material  for  a  repetition  of  the  enterprise,  while  the 
custom-house  at  Guaymas  was  expected  to  provide 
ample  means.  On  repairing  to  Mexico  in  the  middle 
of  1853  to  claim  indemnity  on  the  broken  contract, 
though  more  properly  to  seek  aid  and  pretexts  for 
fresh  plans,  he  found  his  old  patrons  favorably  dis- 
posed, and  the  French  minister  seemed  prepared  to 
foster  a  project  that  might  lead  to  great  ends.  France 
was  then  striving  for  a  revival  of  Napoleonic  glories, 
with  a  predilection  for  colonial  conquests  as  exhibited 

^^  At  a  cost  to  himself  of  17  killed  and  25  wounded. 
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in  the  subsequent  expedition  to  Mexico.  Dictator 
Santa  Anna  failed,  however,  to  grant  any  concessions, 
while  delaying  the  count  with  idle  promises,  until 
Rousset  in  exasperation  formed  a  league  with  the 
federalist  rebels,  and  hastened  away  thirsting  for  ven- 
geance/^ 

At  San  Francisco,  also,  he  found  himself  checked 
by  the  American  rival  scheme  under  Walker,  whose 
influential  supporters  at  Washington  induced  the 
authorities  to  exert  a  watchful  interference  upon  any 
disturbing  French  movements.  Startled  by  the  dou- 
ble design,  and  especially  by  Walker's  projects,  Santa 
Anna  sought  to  counteract  both  by  instructing  the 
Mexican  consul  at  San  Francisco  to  step  in  and  en- 
gage for  Mexican  service  the  most  likely  filibuster 
material,  except  American,  with  a  view  to  scatter  it 
in  small  and  readily  controllable  groups  in  the  coast 
states.^*  Not  aware  of  the  latter  intention,  Kaousset 
was  elated  at  the  unexpected  aid  extended  to  his 
plans  by  the  Mexican  government  itself,  in  oflfering 
passage  and  support  to  his  followers.  About  600  were 
quickly  enrolled,  and  packed  on  board  the  Challenge 
in  one  body,  by  the  blundering  consul.  Regarding 
this  manoeuvre  as  directed  mainly  against  themselves, 
the  Walker  party  stirred  the  authorities  that  they 
might  realize  the  enormity  of  so  flagrant  a  violation 
of  the  neutraUty  laws,  and  the  Challenge  was  seized 
in  March  1854. 

For  some  reason  the  vessel  was  released  and  allowed 
to  proceed  early  in  April,  although  with  her  passen- 
gers reduced  in  accordance  with  the  tonnage  act  to 
not  quite  400,  mostly  French,  of  a  motley  descrip- 
tion, with   some  Irish  and   Germans.^*     The  oppor- 

^'  He  obtained  at  S.  F.  offers  of  substantial  aid,  which  were  withdrawn 
when  news  came  of  the  Gadsden  purchase,  with  rumors  affecting  the  cession 
of  Sonora. 

^^  The  terms  were  $1  a  day,  with  rations,  arms,  election  of  their  own  officers, 
and  aid  to  settle  as  colonists  after  expiration  of  the  year's  service. 

**  AUaCaL,  Mar.  22-3,  Apr.  1-2.  The  reason  for  the  release  maybe  sought 
in  the  glaring  discrimination  exhibited  shortly  before  in  favor  of  Walker's 
enlistments,  and  in  the  harmless  character  of  the  party. 


x.ereia    presented,  however,   of  teacbiug   the 
xicana  a  lesson,  was  too  good  to  be  lost.     Their 
'         lent  had  lately  com])lained  with  justice  gainst 
ted  States  for  countenancing  filibuster  enrol- 
ats.     All  responsibihty  could  now  be  thrown  off 
arraigning  their  consul,  Del  Valle,  for  a  similar 
ngement  of  the  neutrality  laws.     He  was  accord- 
ly  arrested  and  pronounced  guilty.     During  tlie 
al  both  sides  demanded  the  testimony  of  P.  Dillon, 
i  French  consul.     A  recent  convention  with  France 
■bidding  any  compulsory  citation,  a  mere  polite  re- 
est  was  made   for  his  attendance,  3'et,  on  refusing, 
J  was  forcibly  brought  into  court,''  whereupon  Le 
iignantly   struck    his  flag.      He    was    soon    after 
rested   ae   an   abettor   of  Del    Valle's   enlistment; 
i.t  as  the  defence  showed  the  expedition  to  be  the 
ry  opposite  of  a  filibustering  afl'air,  one  aiming  to 
eck    such  movements,  the  jury  disagreed."     The 
[iculty  and  danger  of  convicting  the  French  consul 
uaturally  affected  his  confr^re^  and  so  the  better  course 
was  taken  to  impress  upon  the  Mexicans  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  United  States  by  dismissing  the  case 
against  both.     Due  apolc^y  bemg  tendered,  the  tri- 
color was  once  more  floated  on  the  breeze, 

Raousset  had  arranged  with  the  Challenge  party  to 
follow  them  with  more  men ;  but  the  discomfiture  just 
then  of  Walker  dampened  the  ardor  of  his  adherents. 
Yet  his  only  hope  lay  in  Sonera,  and  so  he  slipped 
away  in  a  pilot-boat,"  reaching  Guaymas  July  1st, 
after  a  severe  voyage.  The  sweets  of  power  and 
profitable  idleness  had  by  this  time  Imbued  the  com- 

''The  judge  decided  tlrnt  compaUion  wm  not  perniiBgible. 

"M^y  2uUi,  alt  but  two  etond  fur  convictioa  oa  the  ground  that  any  en- 
liottnent  for  militarj  Tiurpoaca  vas  against  the  law.  Full  report  of  proceed- 
ings in  U.  S.  Govt  JJoc.,  Cong,  35,  Seaa.  1,  H.  Er.  Doo.  88,  i.  I344l;  AUa 
CaL,  April  to  May,  June  1,  July  U,  1854;  Deo.  3,  1855;  S  F.  Herald,  April 
1  et  seq.,  June  1,  1854;  Cat  Chnmicle,  June  1,  1S54;  Aanab  8.  F.,  531-5; 
S.  F.  Pusl.  Sept.  7,  187S.  Dillon  was  in  I85C  promoted  to  consul-^eral  and 
charge  •rafioirca  at  Santo  Domingo,  and  died  there  soon  after.  S.  F.  Sulblin, 
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mandcrs  of  the  party  with  a  distaste  for  hazardous 
enterprise,  and  rather  than  surrender  their  office  to 
another  they  would  play  into  the  hands  of  General 
Yaiiez,  the  new  military  chief  of  Sonora.  Aware, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  unity  lay  their  only  safety 
and  means  for  enforcing  the  favorable  contract  with 
the  government,  they  had  sturdily  resisted  the  efforts 
to  separate  them,  especially  after  Walker's  failure 
diminished  the  filibuster  scare.  Raousset  was  led  to 
believe  that  Yafiez  stood  prepared  to  break  with  Santa 
Anna,  and  would  be  glad  to  form  an  advantageous 
alliance.  The  general  certainly  desired  to  strengthen 
his  position  for  the  prospective  political  changes,  and 
seeing  in  the  French  complication  a  justifiable  reason 
for  doing  so,  he  entered  into  the  negotiation  to  gain 
time  for  the  reenforcements.  And  so  the  count  allowed 
himself  to  be  outwitted  by  both  parties,  and  lose  the 
favorable  opportunity  of  securing  at  least  Guaymas, 
with  its  valuable  custom-house  and  vessels.  The 
gathering  troops  at  length  opened  his  eyes.  The 
French  battalion  also  perceived  their  error,  and  that 
in  resolute  action  alone  lay  the  remedy.  Confident 
in  his  strength,  Yanez  cast  aside  the  mask,  and  refused 
to  entertain  any  proposals,  whereupon  the  French 
marched  against  his  barracks  in  three  columns. ^^ 

With  harmonious  cooperation,  under  the  inspiring 
guidance  of  Raousset,  the  attack  had  many  prospects 
for  success ;  but  he  committed  the  mistake  of  declining 
the  command  in  order  to  allay  the  jealousy  of  the 
existing  leader  s  clique.  The  result  was,  that  the  main 
colunm  was  demoralized  by  the  first  sweeping  fire  of 
the  Mexicans.  The  disorder  spread,  leaving  Raousset 
with  only  a  handful  of  supporters,  whose  heroic  efforts 
were  wasted.  A  portion  had  fled  to  a  vessel,  which 
overtaken  by  a  storm  buried  their  shame  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  The  rest  fell  back  to  the  consulate 
before  the  now  advancing  garrison,  there  to  surrender 

^^  In  four  companies,  of  about  75  men  each,  swelled  by  French  residents 
to  about  350  in  aU. 


the  concession  barely  of  life.  With  the  excep- 
n  of  a  few,  who  were  allowed  to  depart  or  join  the 
my,  they  were  thereupon  sent  into  the  interior  to 
I  ire  great  suffering  ere  the  French  minister  ol)- 
ned  their  release." 

3  vague  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  ignored 
regards  Raousset,  and  he  was  condemned  by  court- 
jartial,  and  shot  on  August  12th,  a  month  after  tlie 
oattle.     He  lacked  clearness  of  head,  tact  and  prudence 
for  carrying  out  the  projects  conceived  by  an  exalted 
mbition.     Dash  and  fervor,  name  and  personal  attrac- 
ions,  were  not  sufficient  to  sustain  them.      His  pur- 
vxises  were  thwarted  by  a  fitful,  misdirected  energy; 
trsonal  indulgence  was  permitted  to  imperil  the  vic- 
jry  at  HermosiDo,  and  lack  of  6rmness  and  prompt 
i-tion  lost  to  him  the  advantage  gained  thereby,  as 
did  the  ready  triumph  at  Ouaymas,     The  petty 
schemes  to  which  hie  high  dreams  dwindled  demanded 
ar  success  the  same  unscrupulous  keenness  used  by 
intriguing  rivals  and  opponents,  rather  than  his  some- 
what rigid  princi2)les  of  houor.     Thoy  a]>pt-.ired  out  of 
place  in  this  ferment,  save  to  impart  a  redeeming  lustre 
to  bis  character,'"     Discouraged  by  repeated  failures, 
he  rather  courted  death,  and  met  it  with  the  proud 
fortitude  of  one  whose  vanity  was  flattered  by  the 
sympathetic  admiration,  especially   of  the    Mexican 
women,  and  whose  erratic  imagination  sought  through 
the  bullets  consecration  as  the  martyr  of  a  great  cause, 
as  an  heroic  if  unsuccessful  liberator. 

The  possession  of  some  of  the  qualities  lacking  in 
the  French  count  enabled  a  contemporary  American 
filibuster  to  attain  to  far  greater  achievements  and 
distinction.  We  instinctively  connect  the  leadership 
of  a  great  enterprise  or  party  with  a  man  of  com- 

"  For  details  concomine  the  expedition,  I  reier  to  ffitt.  North  2£tx.,  iL,  thii 
■eries,  with  references  to  the  authoritiHs. 

"He could  have  Raved  himself  had  he  choBsn  todeaort  his  corapaaioQ;  and 
he  might  have  aecured  many  advantages  at  Mexico  by  comidering  only  him- 
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manding  presence  to  supplement  that  personal  mag- 
netism which  commands  followers.  But  Kaousset 
was  diminutive,  and  in  the  Tennessee  lawyer,  William 
Walker,  the  ideal  is  marred  by  a  still  more  puny  stat- 
ure, and  an  unprepossessing  exterior,  marked  by  light 
towy  hair,  and  a  heavy  freckled  face,  surmounted  for 
a  long  time  by  a  huge  white  fur  hat  with  a  wavy  nap, 
well  in  accord  with  the  strapless  pantaloons,  ill-fitting 
coat,  and  stalking  gait.^  A  relieving  feature  was  the 
seemingly  pupilless  gray  eyes,  their  large  orbits,  half 
concealed  by  white  eyebrows  and  lashes,  at  once 
repelling  and  fascinating  with  their  strong,  steady 
penetration.^  While  reflecting  none  of  the  emotions 
working  within  the  little  man,  their  icy  stare  indicated 
only  too  plainly  the  unscrupulous  nature  to  which 
everything  was  subordinated.  His  reserve  melted 
not  even  m  genial  company  from  the  stolid  indiflTer- 
ence  which  deepened  into  absolute  heartlessness. 
Slow  of  speech,  swift  in  energy,  with  a  sharp  pen 
ever  ready  for  attack ;  brave  and  resolute  to  obstmacy ; 
a  slumbering  volcano,  repellant  save  in  its  snow- 
fringed  deception,  and  burning  with  ambition  for  a 
fame  of  wide  range — herein  lies  an  explanation  why 
he  abandoned  the  sedate  medical  path  staked  out  for 
him,  to  enter  the  more  seductive  mazes  of  the  law, 
and  failing,  to  seek  as  editor  a  vent  for  his  pent-up 
aircrressivencss.^ 

The  French  operations  in  Sonora  had  served  to  rouse 
the  similar  slumbering  projects  among  the  Americans, 
even  in  distant  Washington,  where  it  took  shape  in 
the  Gadsden's  purchase  of  the  Gila  region.  And 
many  men,  with  nothing  to  lose  save  life,  stood 
ready  to  risk  it  for  a  possible  fortune  and  the  attendant 
excitement.     Walker  saw  an  opportunity ;  and  folio w- 

'^  Warren  believed  that  he  could  not  have  turned  the  scales  at  100  lbs. 
His  unprepossessing  '  appearance  was  that  of  anything  else  than  a  military 
chieftain.'  Ihtst  and  Foamy  211-12. 

"  'The  keen,  sharp  Hash  of  broken  steel  in  the  sun/  says  the  ])oet  Miller. 

"Birth  and  early  career  have  been  touched  in  HiaL  Cent.  Arn.,  iii.,  and 
HixL  NorUi.  Mex,,  ii.,  this  series;  also  FieUVa  HeniitL,  93;  Bowman  a  News- 
pcpcr  Matter,  MS.,  33. 
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oue  already  given,  he  sought  at  Guaymas,  in 
J  summer  of  1853,  a  grant  for  a  iinHtury  frontier 
jiony    against    the    Indians;    but    the    government 
.hrank  in  distrust  before  an  offer  so  singularly  dis- 
nterested.     The    sheep-clothing   could  not    hide  the 
»olf.     Unabashed  by  the  termination  of  his  farce,  he 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  determined  that  the  state 
ihoukl  have  his  protection  whether  it  willed  or  not. 
xico  could  not  shield  Sonera  from  cruel  savages, 
ill  nmst  liumanity  step  in.     The  United  States  bad 
loirlected    its   pledge  to  restrain    the  red-skins,  and 
tiker  felt  bound  to  interpose  in  belialf  of  his  coun- 
try's   honor.      Raousset'a   renewed    efibrts   gave  spur 
o  his  own.     Eager  to  forestall  him,  and  profit  by  the 
inthusiaam   which    his   contracts   and    victories    had 
x-nded  to  rouse,  he  opened  a  recruiting  office,  baited 
witli  prospective  plunder,  aiid  the  offer  of  a  squaro 
«^ue  of  land  for  each  man.     A  lai^e  number  took 
J  bait,  and  still  another  host  of  passive  participants 
niobled  at  the  scrip,  which,  representing  land  in  tlie 
prospective  republic,  was  freely  tendered  at  a  liberal 
discount.     Money  was  plentiful  iu  those   days,  and 
the  investment  appeared  as  an  attractive  lottery,  with 
perchance  some  prize  to  be  drawn  from  out  the  bat- 
•tles.     It  was  argued  that  the  uprising  in  one  section 
might  induce  neighboring  states  to  join  for  eventual 
absorption  in  the  union ;  the  war  in  itself  to  prove  a 
strong  appeal  for  United  States  interference,  if  only 
to  stop  bloodshed." 

The  brig  ^rrou;  was  now  chartered  for  the  proposed 
colonists,  and  provided  with  stores  and  a  generous 
quantity  of  rifles  and  six-shooters  wherewith  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  country.  The  military 
commander  in  California  at  this  period  was  General 
Hitchcock,  a  man  so  blind  to  the  weather-vane  of 
political  exigencies  as  not  to  understand  the  value  of 

"■  They  intend  to  arm  the  Apaches  against  na, '  cries  one  joonul.  Sok>- 
rrn-'f,  Miircih  28,  \Srtl.  Fnrnclditioiuil  iletailsoa  thU  eipeditLoo,  I  refer  to mj 
Hitl.  yurti,  Mcx.,  ii.,  thU  aeriea. 
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Walker's  implements  for  industrial  unfoldment,  nor  to 
perceive  his  right  to  distribute  the  lands  of  a  friendly 
neighbor.  He  accordingly  undertook  to  seize  the 
vessel,  only  to  discover  his  mistake  when  other  wiser 
officials  caused  it  to  be  released,  and  when  General 
Wool  was  sent  to  replace  him,  with  headquarters 
planted  at  Benicia  in  order  to  allow  freer  play  to  the 
champions  of  enterprise.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  Jefferson  Davis  was  secretary  of  war  at  the  time, 
and  that  the  Gadsden  purchase  was  then  under  con- 
sideration, in  order  to  guess  at  the  complications  apt 
to  arise  from  a  successful  revolution  in  the  border 
states.** 

Meanwhile  Walker  slipped  away  in  another  vessel, 
the  Caroline,  during  the  night  of  October  16th,  with 
four  dozen  followers,  leaving  reenforcements  to  follow. 
Guaymas  was  the  announced  destination,  perhaps  to 
mislead  the  enemy,  which,  indeed,  made  formidable 
preparations  in  Sonora,  The  smallness  of  the  party 
precluded  hope  in  this  direction;  and  as  future  enlist- 
ments and  credit  depended  on  early  successes,  the 
isolated  and  weaker  Lower  California  was  selected  for 
the  initial  point.  On  November  3d  the  vessel  crept 
into  La  Paz  under  cover  of  a  Mexican  flag,  and  find- 
ing all  unsuspiciously  quiet,  Walker  pounced  upon  it, 
seized  the  governor,  and  gained  possession  without 
firing  a  gun.^  No  less  mighty  with  the  pen  than  the 
sword,  he  thereupon  proclaimed  the  Republic  of  Lower 
California,  distributing  official  honors  among  his  band 
with  lavish  generosity.  After  thus  conferring  sover- 
eign independence  upon  the  people,  he  further  sought 
to  please  them  by  abolishing  the  heavy  duties  under 
which  they  had  so  long  been  groaning,  a  double  bait 
to  cover  the  barb  contained  in  the  adoption  of  the  code 

^  Mexican  officials  protested  as  late  as  Jan.  1854,  and  were  a8sure<l  by 
Hitchcock  that  the  government  was  seeking  to  check  the  Walker  movement; 
but  as  it  failed,  Mexico  undercook  to  do  so,  with  the  result  that  their  consul 
was  arrested,  as  explained.  As  late  as  Aug.  1854  Wool  was  instmcted  not 
to  anticipate  or  interfere  with  the  civil  autnorities  in  cases  of  unlawful  ex- 
peilitions.   U.  S.  Oov.  Doc.^  Cong.  33,  Sess.  2,  Sen.  Doc.  16,  vi.  102. 

^^  A  new  rovemor  arriving  just  then  waa  also  secured. 
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of  Louisiana  for  a  constitution.  The  publication  of 
the  text  was  wisely  deferred,  lest  the  Mexicans,  with 
their  democratic  instincts  and  admixture  of  negro 
blood,  should  shrink  before  its  revolting  slaver}*' 
clauses.  Although  little  concerned  at  the  nature  of 
his  measures,  so  that  they  served  his  purpose.  Walker 
based  his  advocacy  of  slavery  on  lofty  grounds,  as  a 
missionary  scheme  for  civilizing  the  blacks,  while  as- 
sisting to  liberate  the  whites  from  degrading  manual 
labor. 

The  prestige  acquired  at  La  Paz  had  to  be  pre* 
served;  and  as  it  might  at  any  moment  be  dimmed 
by  a  detachment  from  the  other  side  the  bay,  the  fili- 
busters resolved  to  seek  a  still  safer  base  for  opera- 
tions. Their  preparations  for  departure  so  fired  the 
patriotism  of  the  Mexicans  that  the  entire  town  rose 
m  lively  chase  of  some  stragglers.  Walker  promptly 
turned  his  guns  upon  them  and  landed  to  the  rescue, 
whereupon  the  natives  retired,  with  some  casualties, 
it  is  claimed.  Thus  was  the  liberator's  expedition  bap- 
tized in  blood,  in  the  glorious  battle  of  La  Paz.^ 

A  few  days  later  the  party  appeared  at  Todos 
Santos  Bay,  tlic  new  headquarters,  whose  desert  sur- 
roundings and  paucity  of  inhabitants  promised  to  be 
safejjuards  against  molestation,  while  the  proximity 
to  the  United  States  frontier  must  serve  to  inspire 
greater  confidence  for  the  invasion  of  Sonora.  Un- 
fortunately the  scanty  population  centred  in  a  mili- 
tary colony  whose  destitution  had  infused  a  desperate 
courage  into  an  otherwise  harmless  soldierj'^,  and  find- 
i^  the  rancho  stock  to  be  rapidly  disappearing  under 
the  appetite  of  American  foragers,  their  stomachs 
filed  a  stimulating  protest.  The  result  was  a  series  of 
harassing  attacks,  abetted  by  the  rancheros,  whose 
stolid  comprehension  could  not  grasp  the  advantage 
of  exchanging  insecure,  elusive  property  like  roaming 
cattle  for  the  title  deeds  to  fixed  landed  estates  oflered 

^  TIio  Mexicans  also  claimed  the  victory,  pointing  in  proof  to  the  hurried 
departure  of  the  iuvadera. 
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■  Wallter's    band.*^      But   reenforcements    were  at 
[id. 

The  victory-  at  La  Paz  had  roused  wide  enthnsiasm 

San  Francisco.     Her  editors  extended  tlieir  wel- 

ic  to  the  new  republic  into  the  sisterhood  of  states  * 

her  vagabond  population  offered  tlieir  aid  to  build 

'brtunes.     Indeed,  H,  P.  Watkins,**  vice-president 

^    Iker's  republic,  quickly  enrolled  some  300  of  tlie 

n*'=  for  glory  and  plunder  in  Colorado  desert," 

I  d  ;hea  them  in  the  middle  of  December  to 

dos        ntos,   greatly  to  the  relief  of  the   criuiiual 

ndar.     Walker  now  began  to  drill  and  forage  fur 

;  march  into  Sonora,  to  which  the  peninsula  was 

•mally  united  under  the  title  of  Republic  of  Sonom. 

t  discontent  was  already  spreading.     To  the  new- 

'tners   bad   been    pictured  rich  churches  and  well- 

ckcd    haciendas,    inviting   to   pillage  and    plenty, 

ey  found  instead  only  arid  ranges  with  a  few  mud 

s,  and  with  scant  rations  of  com  and  jerked  beef, 

wliich  Were  not  calculated  to  cheer  the  flagging  spirit 

fnr  a  traiii]>  through  ihv.  MiMiTiiL-^y  lo   fiifc  thi'  linc-t 

.  of  bayonets  beyond.     Lash  and  oven  executions  availed 

not,  and  when,  after  a  suicidal  delay  of  three  months, 

the  start  was  made,  in  the  latter  half  of  March,  barelv 

100  men  fell  into  line.     A  week's  journey  through  the 

desert,  while  at  their  heels  hovered  the  Cocopas,  who 

sniffed  their  beeves,  served  to  dispel  among  the  rest 

all  lust  for  the  spoils  of  Sonora.     On  reaching  the 

Colorado  River  only  35  ragged  liberators  remained, 

chiefly  ministers  and  other  high  officials  who  were 

loath  to  relinquish  the  glittering  titles  that  placed  them 

above  common  men.     Before  such  a  series  of  reverses 

the  ardor  of  Walker  himself  had  to  yield,  and  he 

"  Tha  captive  goTcmtTa  ■.vailed  thenuelvea  of  the  turmoil  to  bribe  tiia 
captaiu  ot  tha  vcasol  to  Blip  away  with  them. 

■''AllaCal,Dix.8,  1853. 

"  Walker's  law  partner  at  Maryavilla,  dubbed  colwiel. 

"Later  eulistmeut  notices  in  ^((a  Cat,  Jan.  3,  Feb.  1,  1854.  At  Soaon 
tlie  hat-bed  for  rowdies,  an  enthusiaatic  meeting  was  held  on  Jan.  I7th.  Bainl, 
Walker's  qnartemiaster,  and  others  making  Bttirins  speeches  id  behalf  of 
liberty  and  humanity  in  the  namesake  state.  The  bark  A  aita  left  Dec  \i, 
1853,  vilh  230.    Others  took  the  steamer  to  San  Diego. 
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turned  to  rejoin  the  handful  left  behind  to  hold  the 
CDuntry.  Encouraged  by  the  waning  strength  of  the 
foe,  soldiers  and  settlers  gathered  with  fresh  zeal  for 
the  fray,  and  gave  impulse  to  the  retreating  steps  of 
the  filibustera  At  the  frontier  the  harassed  strag- 
glers were  met  by  United  States  army  men,  who,  on 
May  8,  1854,  took  their  parole  as  prisoners  of  war 
with  unwonted  consideration,  and  provided  them  with 
free  passage  to  San  Francisco.  Walker  was  arraigned 
for  infringing  the  neutrality  laws,  and  acquitted.^ 

Although  the  verdict  was  manifested  by  a  defeat  of 
justice,  the  public  as  a  rule  approved  it.  The  expedi- 
tion, once  so  lauded,  was  already  branded  as  a  piratical 
raid,  and  the  cause  of  humanity  had  passed  into  a  joke; 
yet  a  flattering  conceit  hovered  round  the  grandeur  of 
the  plan  and  the  daring  of  the  enterprise,  which  served 
to  wreathe  the  leaders  at  least  with  a  halo  of  romance. 

Walker  passed  out  of  siffht  for  a  time  within  an 
editorial  sanctum;"  but  his  mme  had  gone  abroad,  and 
his  busy  pen  propped  it  assiduously  in  correspondence 
with  Spanisli  America.  His  reputation  as  an  able  aud 
brave  leader,  with  influence  for  rallying  adherents, 
perchance  with  official  backing,  had  floated  on  swelling 
rumor  to  distant  Nicaragua,  where  the  Granada  and 
Leonese  factions  were  tlien  busily  squandering  blood 
and  treasure  in  the  strife  for  power.  The  Leonese, 
being  defeated,  looked  around  for  aid,  and  bethought 
themselves  of  the  little  California  editor.  The  longed- 
for  opportunity  had  come.  Casting  aside  the  quill, 
he  hastily  enrolled  threescore  choice  comrades,  and 
stole  away  in  the  Vesta  on  May  3,  1855."     His  career 

^*  Assbted  by  the  well-calculated  failure  of  the  consular  trial  just  ended. 
Watldns  and  Emory  had  been  arrested  sliortly  before  for  enlisting  men,  aud 
fined  {^1,500  each,  but  the  sentence  was  never  enforced.  Watkins,  pioneer  of 
Marysville,  represented  Yuba  in  tlie  state  senate  in  1858,  and  died  at  Oak- 
land, Doc.  28,  1872,  age  63.  MarynviUe  Appeal,  Jan.  4,  1873;  Alameda  Gaz., 
Dec.  27,  1873;  Colusa  Sun,  Apr.  11,  1874;  Alta  CaL,  June  3,  10,  Oct.  13-20, 
1854. 

"JftaCo/..  June  IC,  1854. 

^  The  sherifiF  had  laid  an  embargo  for  a  heavy  grocer  bill,  but  his  deputy 
was  made  captive  till  the  vessel  readied  the  higii  seas.     Others  followed  in 
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r  this  is  better  known  to  the  world  than  the  fiasco 
Jjower  California.     His  skill  and  energy  turned  the 
lie  in  favor  of  his  allies,  who  rewarded  him  with 
i  position  of  generalissimo.     Success  brought  more 
'Sonal  adherents  to  his  banners,  and  fired  with  am- 
ifin.  he  vaulted  into  the  presidential  chair,  changing 
1  to  court  the  masses.     Casting  prudence  to  the 
uaa,  ho  perpetrated  one  outrage  after  another,  til! 
exasperated  natives  rose  to  expel  him  in  1857. 
ring  the  subsequent  futile  efforts  to  regain  a  foot- 
'd,  he  visited  California  to  east  his  nets  for  means," 
I  failed  to  gain  any  sympathy,  and  his  execution  in 
induras  in  18G0  evoked  not  a  ripple  of  regret.** 
In  Lower  California  circumstances  were  against  him, 
hough  the  long  delay  at  Todos  Santos  detracts  from 
otherwise  resolute  promptness.     In  Nicaragua  his 
■wn  heedlessness,  as  in  rousing  the  enmity  of  the  in- 
ential  navigation  company,  and  in  forcing  a  needless 
id  repelling  slavery  act  uijon  the  people,  served  to 
cut  short  a  career  wliich  might  otherwise  have  bornt; 
him  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition.     His  skill  as  a 
projector  and  commander  were  shackled  by  unreason- 
able obstinacy,  tinged  with  a  fatalistic  belief  in  his 
high  destiny  as  a  liberator  and  standard-bearer  for  the 
United  States.     His  cold  unscrupulousness  withheld 
admiration,  and  divested  him  of  the  romantic  glamour 
which  infolds  the  less  important  achievements  of  the 
gallant  Raousset-Boulbon.     And  so  the  bnlliant  ef- 
forts which  might  have  taken  rank  with  those  of  a 
Houston  sank  under  the  aspect   of  inditference    to 
freebooting  schemes,  and  the  gray-eyed  man  of  destiny 
dwells  in  memory  as  a  pirate. 

the  steamer,  under  the  guise  of  through  pawengen  for  the  Mstem  atates. 
They  entered  under  a  contract  for  men  and  arms  trajufeired  to  Walker  b; 
an  American  of  Nic, 

"  Hia  silence  while  at  3.  F.  in  March  1SQ9  aagured  new  Bchemes,  and  > 
vesael  in  the  harbor  attracted  suspicion.  His  old  partner.  Uenniogsen,  irai 
then  enliating  men  in  the  east  for  Arizona.  S.  F.  BuUelin,  March  31,  1859;  S. 
F.  PotL-Ua.  II,  1879, 

"Full  account  of  hia  career  during  1S5&-60,  in  Hiil.  Cent.  Am.,  iii.,  thia 
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To  the  ordinary  observer,  the  failure  of  Raousset 
and  Walker  in  Mexico  appeared  mainly  due  to  a  lack 
of  prompt  and  harmonious  action ;  and  this  being  re- 
mediable, their  projects,  so  fraught  with  jdattering  suc- 
cess and  notoriety,  continued  to  find  advocates.  The 
acquisition  of  the  Gadsden  tract  served  to  open  a  part 
of  the  desired  field  to  gold-seekers,  and  to  renew  the 
belief  in  a  further  extension  of  United  States  domin- 
ion ;  w^hile  the  approximation  of  its  borders  to  the  other 
delectable  portion  of  Sonora  held  out  the  allurement 
of  readier  access  by  land,  with  a  near  refuge  in  case 
of  defeat.  The  continued  struggle  of  factions  in  the 
state  added  to  the  opportunity ;  and  fired  by  the  bril- 
liant progress  of  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  the  lingering 
filibuster  leaped  forth  once  more.  The  leader  on  this 
occasion  was  Henry  A.  Crabb,  a  lawyer  of  Stockton, 
and  a  prominent  whig  in  the  state  senate,  with  de- 
cided southern  proclivities.  The  old  story  of  patriot- 
ism and  farms  was  by  him  flavored  with  the  authorized 
colony  plan  of  his  wife's  Sonoran  relatives  and  the 
assumed  alliance  with  some  revolutionary  party,  pref- 
erably the  strongest.  Crabb,  as  proclaimed  general, 
set  out  early  in  1857  with  an  advance  body  of  barely 
fivescore  men,^^  by  way  of  Yuma,  the  main  body  to 
follow  by  sea  to  Libertad.  At  the  end  of  March  he 
presented  himself  at  Sonoita. 

By  this  time  the  political  aspect  had  changed  in 
Sonora.  The  Guandarists  had  been  crushed  by  Pes- 
queira,  who,  victorious,  with  ample  troops  to  control 
the  state,  was  not  likely  to  imperil  his  reputation  as  a 
patriot  and  his  position  as  a  ruler  by  connivance  with 
any  filibuster  scheme,  especially  an  American  one, 
even  if  willing  to  do  so  under  adverse  circumstance. 
He  accordingly  took  prompt  steps  to  drive  them  out. 
Crabb,  on  the  other  hand,  advanced  to  Caborca  to  meet 
the  large  reenforcements  by  sea,  but  which  had  not 
been  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  leave  California. 
While  thus  waiting  he  was  surrounded  by  overwhelm- 
ing forces,  with  artillery,  which  compelled  him  after  a 

^  Including  McCoun  and  Oxley,  who  had  both  been  in  the  legislature. 
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Tce  struggle  to  surrender.  The  prisoners,  59  in 
lumber,  were  shot  in  batchea,  a  aiuall  rear  body  waa 
overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  a  relief  fi-om  Tucson 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.** 

This  slaughter  of  capitulated  men  was  for  a  time 
otly  denounced  in  the  United  States;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Mexicans  were  to  some  extent  jus- 
tified in  seeking  by  a  severe  lesson  to  suppi-ess  filibuster 
expeditions  which  previous  leniency  seemed  to  en- 
courage. The  cry  for  vengeance  was  invoked  cliiefty 
by  interested  speculators  and  politicians  to  provoke 
the  authorities  to  some  action,  of  which  they  stood 
ready  to  take  advantage  by  preliminary  incursions. 
But  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  lesson  proved  effective 
in  discouraging  unsupported  movements.  The  only 
approach  to  such  operations  was  made  on  the  Lower 
California  frontier  by  local  rebels,  who  sought  alter- 
nately adherents  and  refuge  on  the  American  side." 
The  French  invasion  of  Mexico  led  to  some  volun- 
teer enrolments  in  behalf  of  both  sides,  and  shipment 
of  arms,  with  certain  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
Juarists,*"  and  the  struggle  of  the  Cubans  received 
active  sympathy  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Such  acts  have, 
however,  been  neutralized  by  the  recurrence  in  recent 
times  of  a  certain  agitation  m  favor  of  further  annex- 
ations, with  a  consequent  revival  among  Hispano- 
Americans  of  odious  memories,  and  of  hostility 
toward  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  filibustering  spirit  is  not  dead,  as  instanced  bv 
Soto's  recent  expedition  to  Honduras;  and  it  will 
linger  so  long  as  discord  reigns.  The  California  gold 
excitement  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  it,  in  opening 
new  fields,  in  stirring  the  lust  for  roaming  and  adveu- 

**  Details  in  Hut.  North  Mex.,  li.,  thia  ■erUa,  with  unpte  refeteoca  to 
ftathoritiea. 

"III.  In  1S5S  false  goldrcporta  caused  a  nuh  of  miaen  to  Paru,  to  atartll 
the  South  Americana  for  a  inoment. 

**Wboae  agent,  Gen.  Vega,  figured  conapicnoualy  at  S.  F.  about  ]864. 
Id.;  Vega,  Doc..  \.-iii.;  VaVejo,  Doc.,xxxvi.,2&}.  Vega aubaeqaeatly rebelled, 
and  in  May  J8T0  he  sent  a  ateamer  t«  raid  Guaymaa,  levying  some  $160,000 
in  goods  and  fouda,  beaides  arma.  A  U.  S.  veaael  later  pursnad  and  bnmed 
the  ateamer.    3.  F.  Caii,  March  1,  1870,  oUadea  to  a  myaterioni  ezpeditioa  at 
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tore,  and  in  massing  a  horde  of  reckless  brawlers 
and  shiftless  unfortunates.  The  political  attitude  and 
neglect  of  the  government  gave  them  cue  and  en- 
couragement, and  the  anarchic  condition  of  Mexico 
presented  an  opportunity,  while  the  public  tendered 
approving  sympathy  and  aid,  moved  by  race  prejudice, 
by  political  tendencies,  and  by  thoughtless  admiration 
for  the  daring  nature  of  the  enterprise  and  the  noto- 
riety attending  its  achievements,  both  flattering  to 
national  pride/^  The  separation  of  Texas,  so  widely 
held  up  as  an  example,  had  the  justifying  stamp  of  a 
liberation  from  oppression;  but  the  proclaimed  motives 
of  the  subsequent  imitators  were  arrant  deceptions. 
The  constant  disorder  and  bloodshed  in  the  south,  and 
distance  from  the  scene,  made  abettors  oblivious  to 
the  abhorrent  crimes  involved  in  these  undertakings. 
They  were  foul  robberies,  covered  by  the  flimsiest  of 
political  and  social  pretences,  gilded  by  false  aphorisms 
and  profane  distortion  of  sacred  formulae.  Liberty 
dragged  in  the  mud  for  purposes  of  theft  and  human 
enslavement;  the  cause  of  humanity  bandied  in  filthy 
mouths  to  promote  atrocious  butcheries;  peaceful, 
blooming  valleys  given  over  to  devastation  and  ruin ; 
happy  families  torn  asunder,  and  widows  and  orphans 
cast  adrift  to  nurse  affliction;  and  finally,  the  peace  of 
nations  imperilled,  and  the  morality  of  right  insulted."*^ 
The  thought  of  such  results  should  obliterate  all  ro- 
mance, and  turn  pride  to  shame.  They  remain  an 
ineffaceable  stain  upon  the  government  of  the  most 
progressive  of  nations,  and  veil  in  dismal  irony  the 
dream  of  manifest  destiny. 

**  For  mere  handfuls  to  declare  war  against  a  republic  of  8,000,000  people 
almost  surpasses  in  wild  recklessness  the  advance  of  a  Cortes  against  the 
Aztec  empire,  for  he  dealt  with  semi-barbarians  unused  to  steel,  tire-arms,  and 
horses,  while  they  moved  against  equals.  Like  him,  however,  they  counted 
on  local  dissensions  and  alliances,  and  more  on  the  attitude  of  a  powerful 
neiglilior. 

**  In  the  very  paucity  of  the  filibuster  forces  lay  a  germ  of  crime,  as  it 
compelled  them  to  resort  to  pillage  and  intimidation.  lutematioual  law 
points  to  warfare  as  wasteful  and  uncivilizing  when  invaders  are  unable  to 
leave  behind  them  a  track  of  conquered  and  secured  country.  The  U.  S. 
stands  charged  with  connivance  in  piratical  acts  by  reason  alone  of  its  indif- 
ference and  neglect  to  impede  or  punish  them.  The  chief  officials  especially 
have  this  additional  sin  to  answer  for. 
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The  legislature  which  convened  Janoary  6,  1851, 
at  San  Jos^,  found  itself  confronted  with  an  empty 
treasury.  The  Temporary  State  Loan  Act  of  1850 
had  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its  authors,'  if  in- 
deed they  had  looked  beyond  the  present  moment  iQ 
passing  it.  The  bonds,  although  drawing  three  per 
cent  per  month,  before  the  close  of  the  first  fractional 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1850,  had  depreciated  to 
one  fourth  of  their  par  value.  It  was  urged,  to  ac- 
count for  this  condition  of  government  credit,  that  the 
state  had  no  means  of  liquidation  except  by  taxation, 
no  improvements  to  afford  a  revenue,  and  could  not 
command  her  resources  in  public  lands.  The  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  the  country  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  could  not  be  reached  by  taxation,  or  the 
tax  gatherer.'  The  foreign  miners'  tax  and  the  capi- 
tation tax  were  fixed  too  high;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  evaded   or  resisted,  and  often  no 

'The  failure  to  collect  taxes  vaa  the  fault  uf  the  collector,  RichardsiHl. 
The  goveruor  had  becD  advised  to  aiipoint  M.  McCorkle,  or  tome  other  ^- 

cieut  perBOn. 
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property  could  be  found  to  attach.  The  law  made 
state  bonds  and  warrants  payable  for  taxes,  which  the 
treasurer  was  compelled  to  receive  at  their  depreciated 
value.  Indeed,  the  tax-payers  purchased  them  for 
that  purpose,  thereby  reducing  their  burdens  to  the 
amount  of  the  discount  on  them;  and  even  the  tax 
collectors  when  paid  in  money  converted  it  into  bonds 
wliich  they  paid  into  the  treasury,  pocketing  the  dif- 
ference. The  issue,  being  restricted  to  $300,000,  was 
soon  expended,  after  which  time  the  state  government 
was  kept  up  without  a  dollar  in  the  treasury,  at  a 
ruinous  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  those  who  devoted 
their  time  to  the  public  service.  The  state  debt  at 
the  end  of  June  1850  was  $371,573.11.  After  the 
admission  of  the  state,  bonds  and  warrants  advanced, 
the  former  selHng  at  auction  at  from  91  to  95,  and 
the  latter  at  80,  but  having  a  fluctuating  value 

By  the  15th  of  December  the  state  debt  amounted 
to  $485,460.28.  The  excess  of  expenditures  over  re- 
ceipts was  $122,179.85.*  The  governor  in  his  annual 
message  to  the  legislature  referred  to  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  convene  an  extra  session 
in  order  to  pass  an  act  to  procure  another  state  loan, 
and  took  the  occasion  to  deliver  a  sermon  upon  the 
injustice  of  laying  burdens  upon  posterity  merely  to 
defray  the  present  expenses  of  government,  and  with- 
out creating  with  it  any  public  improvements  which 
might  help  in  time  to  relieve  the  state  of  debt,  and 
insisted  strongly  upon  the  wisdom  of  checking  the 
extravagance  which  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
the  beginning  had  fostered.  "It  occurs  to  me,"  said 
he,  *'that  the  most  rational,  just,  and  certain  means 
of  getting  out  of  debt  is  to  make  more,  expend  less, 
and  borrow  none."  But  when  he  undertook  to  point 
out  a  method,  nothing  new  was  evolved.  There  was 
indeed  nothing  to  resort  to  but  taxation.     As  to  pub- 

"^Crofhifs  Early  Events,  MS.,  49;  Comptroller's  Rcpt,  in  CaL  Jovr.  SfJi., 
1851,  519,  5.%;  Sar.  Tmnscri]4,  Feb.  28,  1851;  Thomas,  in  Sac,  IHrectonj, 
1871,  87-8;  Col.  Jour.  Sen.,  1851,  753-4;  Croveriior'j*  Metss.,  in  CaL  Jour,  iien., 
1851,  32-a 


lie  property  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  produce 
a  revenue.  The  surveyor -general  declared  that  he 
could  hear  of  no  land  belonging  to  the  state,  except 
that  which  a  recent  act  of  congress  granted  to  all  the 
states,  namely,  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,*  which 
would  not  become  available  property  uiitd  surveyed 
by  the  general  government*  Thus  while  the  mines 
were  yielding  millions  every  month,  the  state  was  in 
a  condition  of  deplorable  poverty 

To  correct  this,  the  mode  of  assessing  and  collecting 
public  revenue  was  changed  somewhat  A  poll-tax 
of  three  dollars  was  levied  on  every  male  iiihiU>itaot, 
Indians  excepted,  between  the  affea  of  twenty -one  and 
fifty  years,  all  property  was  liable  to  a  tax  of  fifty 
cents  on  each  $100  for  state  furpoaea,  and  an  equal 
amount  for  county  purposes.  Lands  sold  by  the 
Btate,  though  not  granted  or  conveyed,  were  made 
assessable.  AJl  funds  collected  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  were  to  be  in  the  legal  currency  of  the 
VTJnited  States,  in  foreign  coin  at  its  value  fixed  by 
law,  in  gold-dust  at  sixteen  dollars  per  ounce,  troy- 
weight,  or  in  bonds  of  the  state  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1850,  with  the  interest  due  thereon.  License 
taxes    were    required    of    billiard-tables   and    tenpin- 

*Ab  It  curiosity  of  leR;ielaticiD,  Owin  relates  that  this  act  resulted  from  hit 
coDBOiitiiig  to  allow  a  liill  giviug  to  the  state  of  Arkansas  its  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lauds,  which  had  been  passed  in  the  lower  house,  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  souate  <fa  one  of  the  thrua  days  allowad  for  Cat.  buaiuesa  before  the  eoil 
of  the  soDsion.  In  a.  conversation  with  the  Arkansas  senator,  Gwin  agreed  lo 
give  way  if  the  act  slioulil  be  made  general  iusteail  of  special,  and  ■ppticable 
to  nil  the  states  and  territories.  Tlie  amendTnent  was  made,  anif  the  ict 
passed  and  was  approved,  thus  nnexpectedly  endowing  Cal.  with  a.  cooaider- 
aMo  oilditioD  to  state  lauds.  lItmoirn,  MS.,  45. 

*  CharU-B  T.  Whiting,  sur.-gen.,  scemi  to  have  been  a  hnmorons  character. 
though  his  humor  appears  rather  grim.  No  reports  having  be«D  received 
from  assessors,  he  was  unable  to  give  any  information  concerning  agricultural 
stfaira.  Tlie  grasshoppers  had  been  destructive  in  some  localities,  and  u  i 
preventive  he  ' rccoui mended  theeitcnsive  introduction  of  turkeys.'  He  had 
no  moons  of  ascertaiiiing  the  quantity  of  mineral  lands  in  the  state.  The 
reports  of  the  county  surveyors  were  useless  to  him,  bein^  chiefly  on  old 
Spanish  grants,  and  detached.  The  great  drawback  to  agriculture  was  ih« 
iiucertainty  of  land  titles;  otherwise  Cal.  would  be  the  equal  of  any  of  the 
states,  etc.     No  suggestions;  no  information;  all  negative.     'I  know  of  but 
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alleys,  for  the  state;  and  upon  itinerant  venders  of 
merchandise,  liquor-sellers,  caravans,  and  shows  of  all 
kinds,  for  county  purposes.  A  special  act  was  passed 
to  license  gambling,  which  placed  the  impost  on  tables, 
every  house  in  the  limits  of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
and  Marysville  containing  over  three  gaming-tables 
to  pay  $1,500  quarterly,  and  every  house  having  three 
or  less  tables  $1,000  quarterly;  but  in  smaller  towns 
tlie  license  should  be  thirty-five  dollars  a  month, 
three  fourths  of  all  the  money  so  collected  to  be  paid 
into  the  state  treasury,  and  the  remainder  into  the 
treasury  of  the  county  granting  the  license. 

Notwithstanding  the  admonitions  of  the  governor, 
an  act  was  passed  authorizing  a  loan  of  $500,000  at 
twelve  per  cent  per  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  Indian  hostilities;^  and  this  debt 
it  was  expected  the  general  government  would  pay. 
Lastly  a  funding  act  was  passed,  requiring  the  state 
treasurer  to  prepare  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $700,000, 
in  sums  of  $500,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven 
per  cent  per  annum;  $350,000  to  be  made  payable  in 
New  York  on  March  1,  1855,  and  the  remaining  half 
payable  at  the  same  place  in  March  1861,  the  interest 
to  be  paid  half-yearly,  either  in  New  York  or  at  the 
office  of  the  treasurer.  The  creditors  of  the  state,  on 
presenting  either  the  bonds  of  the  temporary  loan  or 
state  warrants,  could  have  them  exchanged,  when  not 
less  than  $500  in  amount,  for  the  new  bonds ;  and  from 
and  after  the  1st  of  May,  1851,  all  revenue  of  the 
state  should  be  collected  in  the  legal  currency  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  gold-dust  at  $16  an  ounce ;  except 
that  in  payment  of  the  ordinary  state  tax  the  old 
bonds  might  be  presented  as  before.  A  tax  of  fifteen 
cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  in  the  state,  to 
be  paid  in  currency  or  gold-dust,  was  levied  to  pay  the 
interest  on  this  debt.     It  was  made  the  duty  of  the 

^  The  accounts  of  Adjt-gen.  McKinstry  make  the  expenses  of  the  £1  Dora<lo 
and  Gila  expeditions  amount  to  8149,199.8*2.  i-al.  Jour.  Sen.y  1851,  735.  By 
June  1851,  ^225,000  had  hucn  drawn  in  warrantd  from  the  war-luau  fund. 


iruasimT  to  eet  apart  a  sinking  fbod,  to  consist  of  aU 
iRirpluH  interest,  all  money  received  from  the  genenl 
gavemment  on  account  of  the  civil  funil,  and  all  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  state  lands,  except  those  reserved 
for  school  puqioses,  with  whatever  surplus  should  be 
reinainiu"  in  the  general  treasury  on  the  1st  of  Mar, 
1852,  atio  every  year  thereafter,  when  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  until  the  fund  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
paj'merjt  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  civil  fund  of  military  gov- 
ernment days  was  still  regarded  as  belonging  right- 
fully Ut  the  state  of  California,  and  that  Its  repayment 
was  conBdcntly  expected.  An  effort  toward  creating 
a  revenue  was  made  by  granting  to  tlie  city  of  San 
Franeisco  all  the  beaoh  and  water  lots  belonging  to 
the  state  under  the  recent  act  of  congress,  upon  cou- 
dition  tliat  twenty-five  per  cent  of  tUe  receipts  arising 
from  the  disposition  of  these  lots  should  be  paid  into 
tlie  treasury  of  the  state.  Also,  a  section  of  over- 
flowed land,  on  an  island  in  the  Sacramento  River, 
was  conveyed  to  John  F.  Booth  and  David  Calloway, 
upon  condition  that  drains  and  levees  should  be  con- 
structed to  test  the  cultivable  qualities  of  the  land 
under  improvement,  and  that  the  grantees  should  pay 
into  the  state  treasury  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  fund  of  the  district.  But  as  even  this 
moiety  of  an  income  had  to  wait  for  the  government 
8ur\'ey,  and  might  take  three  years  thereafter  for  pay- 
ment to  he  made,  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  very 
present  help.  The  study  of  the  legislative  proceedings 
and  comptroller's  reports  of  California  might  reason- 
ably deter  any  future  chance  community  like  that  of 
1849-50  from  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  state- 
liood. 

The  civil  debt  of  the  state,  December  31,  1851, 
was  $706,903.95,  and  the  war  debt  $1,445,375.79,  or  a 
total  of  $2,242,339.74.  There  had  been  paid  into  the 
treasury  by  the  several  counties  $22,570.31  for  1850, 
and  §245,359.97  for  1851,  or  a  total  of  $267,930.28, 
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an  amount  not  equal  to  the  temporary  state  loan  of 
1850,  without  the  interest.    Some  counties,  it  was  true, 
were   delinquent;    and    the   whole    amount    charged 
against  the  state  was  $333,138.79.     To  correct  this 
condition  of  the   public  finances,  the  legislature  of 
1852  authorized  the  issuance  of  state  bonds  for  $600,- 
000  more,  at  seven  per  cent,  payable  in  1870,  the  ac- 
cruing interest  to  be  paid  semiannually,  m  January  and 
July.     This  act,  like  the  former,  permitted  the  holders 
of  state  warrants  to  exchange  them  for  the  new  bonds, 
in  sums  not  less  than  $100,  and  to  the  extent  of  $1,000. 
A  special  tax  of  ten  cents  was  levied  on  every  $100 
of  taxable   property  in  the  state,  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  accruing  upon 
the  bonds  of  1852,  any  excess  to  be  turned  over  to  a 
sinking  fund  provided  for  the  payment  of  interest  and 
principal.      This  sinking  fund  consisted,  besides  this 
surplus,  of  all  moneys  received  by  the  state  from  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  civil  fund  after  the 
redemption  of  the  bonds  of  1851,  to  which  this  fund 
had  already  been  appropriated,  with  a  reservation  of 
$50,000  for  the  payment  of  claims  against  it.     Next, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  lands  thereafter  to  be 
acquired  by  the  state,  except  those  reserved  for  school 
purposes,  and  the  swamp-lands,  the  moneys  from  which, 
after  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  of  1851,  should  be 
applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  indebtedness  of  1852. 
The  legislature  of  1852  also  repealed  all  the  former 
revenue  acts,  and  made  the  law  for  levying,  assessing 
and  collecting  revenue  much  more  complete  and  strin- 

fent  than  formerly.  Much  complaint  had  been  made 
y  the  people  of  the  southern  counties,  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  grazing,  because  they  paid  more  taxes, 
having  more  real  estate,  cattle,  and  other  property 
which  an  assessor  could  find,  than  the  much  more 
numerous  population  of  the  northern  counties;  and 
hence  that  they  were  compelled  to  bear  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  the  burdens  of  government.  This  was 
what  was  feared  when  the  Spanish  delegates  had  sat 
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in  the  constitution&l  convention^  and  what  the  native ' 
land-owners  had  always  protested  against  This  pro- 
test hecame  in  1851  a  movement  for  a  division  of  the 
state,'  and  warned  legislators  to  take  measures  to  avoid 
a  disaffection  which  mi^ht  at  any  moment  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  political  faction  to  cut  off  the  best 
^odZal  piion^f  the  rtate.  Some.  Meed,  wem 
not  warned,  but  earned  the  matter  into  the  legislature, 
where  they  discussed  the  question  of  how  to  divide 
the  state,  mstead  of  how  to  reconcile  the  disaffected 
portion/  It  was  even  put  forward  as  a  motive  that 
each  part  would  get  500,000  acres  of  school  land. 

The  per  cent  was  not  increased  under  the  law  of 
1852.  For  every  $100,  thirty  cents  was  exacted 
from  all  property,  except  public  and  United  States 
holdings,  and  charitable  institutions  for  state  pur- 


*  Meetings  were  held  in  San  Diego  and  Los  Anj|;el€t  to  conaider  the  aaVjeei 
of  a  division  of  the  state,  and  a  eonvention  appointed  to  meet  at  Santa  B£r- 
bara  in  Oct.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  that  month  delegatea  were  present 
at  Santa  B&rbara  as  follows:  from  San  Diego,  W.  0.  Ferrell,  A.  Harasslhy, 
Tib1>ots,  C.  I.  Cants,  T.  W.  Sutherland,  Joamiin  Arte^^,  Pedro  Caniillo;  from 
Los  Angeles,  B.  D.  Wilson,  J.  L.  Brent,  J.  IL  S.  Ogier,  Ignacio  Valle,  Cor^ 
ncll,  J.  A.  Carrillo,  L.  Hoover,  J.  Hunt,  J.  M.  Sanchez,  Huso  Reid,  and 
others;  from  Santa  Barbara,  H.  S.  Games,  S.  Barnes,  S.  Hem,  0.  V.  R.  Lee, 
A.  M.  de  la  Guerra,  Joaquin  Carrillo,  Detarviana  Gotherez,  S.  Anderson, 
Marsh,  Anastacia  Carrillo;  from  Monterey,  Frederick  Russell,  the  3  other 
delegates  elected  not  bein^  in  attendance.  Delegates  from  counties  north  of 
Monterey  declined  to  participate,  although  admitted  to  seats  in  the  conven- 
tion. The  whole  number  present  were  31.  Carrillo  was  chosen  pres..  Brent 
chairman  of  the  com.  on  resolutions,  and  Ferrell  chairman  of  the  com.  to  pre- 
par  J  an  address.  Ihe  resolutions  set  forth,  among  other  tilings,  tliat  laws 
coul  I  not  be  framed  to  bear  equally  upon  sections  so  diversified.  A  central 
committeo  of  5  was  appointed  to  8u^>ervise  a  continued  movement  to  effect 
the  result  aimed  at  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention.  The  boundary 
line  was  much  discussed.  A  motion  to  fix  the  northern  boundary  '  along  the 
nortliorn  line  of  Monterey  county,  south-east  to  a  point  opposite  the  hca4l  of 
Tulare  Lake,  thence  east,'  was  voted  down.  The  convention  held  for  3  daya 
Tlie  desire  was  to  be  remanded  to  the  condition  of  a  territory.  S.  F,  AaiL, 
Sept  12  and  28,  and  Oct.  6,  13,  and  26,  1851;  Hoffea'  Scraps,  Angeles,  iL  11; 
HaueA^  ConstU,  Latr,  i.  1-37;  Taylor,  CaL  Notes,  4. 

'  The  S.  F,  Altti  attacked  the  *  clique  in  legislature  to  divide  the  state  at 
all  haziirds '  without  gloves,  showing  the  folly  of  the  proposition,  and  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  expense  of  a  convention  costing  $100,000  or  $15 J, 000,  and 
filially  to  the  old  quarrel  over  slavery,  could  congress  he  brought  to  consider 
the  project  of  a  territory  being  ma<le  out  of  a  state.  Those  who  favored  it» 
excepting  tlie  native  population  who  did  not  understand  the  drift  of  their 
Amori«'an  supporters,  wore  southern  pro-slavery  men,  and  had  no  other 
object  than  this,  to  open  the  country  te  slivery.  Cal.  PolUical  Scraps,  61-^ 
Tliey  might  have  gone  a  st4;p  further  and  asked  the  question  if  congress  had 
the  power  te  trannorm  a  state  into  a  territory. 
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poses,  and  fifty  cents  for  county  purposes.  The  for- 
eign owners  of  consigned  goods  were  taxed  eighty 
cents  on  every  $100.  The  poll-tax  was  reduced  to 
$3,  and  was  required  of  every  addt  male  inhabitant 
not  exempted  by  law.  Payment  was  received  in  pure 
gold-dust  at  $17.50  per  ounce,  in  foreign  gold  com  of 
fixed  value,  and  United  States  legal  currency,  or  in 
the  three  per  cent  state  bonds  of  1850.  One  object 
of  the  funding  acts  of  1851  and  1852  was  to  cancel 
the  bonds  of  1850,  bearing  the  enormous  interest  of 
36  per  cent;  but  the  holders,  as  they  gradually  appre- 
ciated in  value,  were  in  no  haste  to  exchange  them 
for  seven  per  cent  bonds,  and  there  were  stiU  $241,- 
291.11  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1851,  while  of 
the  second  issue  only  about  half  had  been  taken.  At 
the  close  of  1852,  however,  the  former  class  of  bonds 
outstanding  had  been  reduced  $63,750,  on  which  there 
remained  to  be  paid  an  equal  amount  of  interest,  and 
the  legislature  of  1853  passed  an  act  levying  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  ten  cents  on  each  $100  of  real  or  personal 
property  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling  the  remainder 
of  these  bonds,  paying  the  interest  on  the  funded 
debt  of  1852,  and  providing  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
same. 

With  regard  to  the  beach  and  water  lots  granted 
to  San  Francisco,  from  which  considerable  returns 
were  expected,  only  $1,000  had  reached  the  treasury 
from  that  source,  owing  to  a  neglect  of  the  conditions 
of  the  grant,  and  to  litigation  in  which  the  property 
had  become  involved.®  The  tax  imposed  on  con- 
signed goods  had  also  met  with  much  resistance  in 
San  Francisco,  and  had  been  found  unproductive.® 

These  measures  failing,  the  legislature  of  1852  had 

"CW.  SUUtOes,  1853, 197;  Chvemor's  Mesi,  in  Co/.  Jour.  Anem,^  1853, 20-1. 
See  chapters  on  birth  of  towns  and  history  S.  F.,  this  voL 

*The  dist  atty  of  S.  F.  co.  submitted  to  the  grand  jury  200  indictments 
aoainst  persons  violating  the  act,  which  were  ignored,  and  the  '  evident  hos- 
mity '  to  the  act  manifested  by  that  body  made  it  advisable  to  refrain  from 
institntinff  civil  proceedings  before  the  matter  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature.  Oovemora  Mesa,,  in  CaL  Jour.,  1&3,  21;  6'.  F, 
AUa,  Jan.  4  and  Feb.  14,  1853;  8.  F,  Bulletin,  April  4,  1856. 


irt  to  the  500,000  acres  belonging  to  the   state, 

I  which  the  constitution  devoted  to  the  support  of 

imon  schools,  authorizing  the  governor  to    issue 

I  warrants  for  quarter  and  half  sections,  at  $2  an 

!,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  grant     The    state 

■asurerwas  authorized  to  sell  these  warrants,  either 

money,  state  scrip,  or  three  per  cent  bonds,  the 

'venue    received    under  this  act   to  constitute    the 

ool  fund  of  the  state."*     The  revenue  derived  from 

e  sale  of  these  lands  was  set  aside  for  a  general 

nd  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  state,  the  interest 

which  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of 

bools. 

At  the  close  of  1852,  the  civil  debt  of  the  state 

Tiounted   to    Jl, 388, 213.78,    and   the    war   debt    to 

a, 190.05,  or  a  total  of  $2,159,403.83,  besides  a 

bt  to  the  school  fund  of  $190,080.     During  all  this 

kering  with  the  state  finances,  no  member  of  the 

[islature  seemed  to  think  of  retrenchment  as  one 

means  of  reducing  indebtedness.     Such  a  sentiment 

was  not  in  accord  with  the  temper  of  the  times.     The 

fmblic  journals  sometimes  hinted  at  it,  and  John  Big- 
er,  governor  in  1853,  attempted  to  point  out  how 
half  a  million  annually  might  be  saved,"  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  salaries  and  the  aDoLishment  of  unnec^ssaiy 
offices.  The  legislatures  had  all  passed  salary  acts, 
but  it  was  only  to  redistribute  or  increase  the  amount." 

^*  Cal.  Statutes,  1352,41-3.  The  st&te  ■apreme  court  having  decUred  mch  ' 
locatiotu  and  entries  l^K^i  ^  very  large  amount  of  inch  landa  was  then  pur. 
chaaeil  and  paid  for.  Tbs  leu.  of  the  interior  having  declared  all  mch  aalet 
and  entries  nullitica,  and  the  nip.  court  in  a  suli^uent  decision  having 
overruled  the  former  decision,  mach  difficulty  arose  as  to  title,  and  many 
conflicts  ensued.  In  order  as  far  as  practicable  to  relieve  the  state,  aa  veil 
M  the  purchaaen  of  such  lands,  from  the  difficulty  thus  produced,  congress 
passed  the  act  entitled  'an  act  to  quiet  laud  titles  in  Cal.,  approved  Jnly  23, 
1866.  All  such  lands  as  bad  been  thus  sold  by  the  state,  and  which  bad  not 
been  lettled  upon,  occapied,  and  improved  hj  preSmptors  and  Iiomestead 
applicants,  vcre  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  law  oi  185S.  Zainitiie,  Land 
Lam,  660,  5GT~T2. 

"Cal.  Jour.  Atxm..  1S53,  20,     In  1866,  when  Gov.  Blgler 


ormpted  by  custom,  he  made  a  '  favorable '  comparison  of  CaL 

isof  Ind.  a 

other  purposes  tl 
„  1856,  22. 


with  the  states  of  Ind.  and  111. ,  which  had  large  debt» — contracted  for  qnita 


es  of  Xnd.  and  III.,  which  had  large  deut» — contracted  tor  qnil 
iS  tiiau  paying  salaries,  or  unnecessary  appropriatioos.  Cat.  Jam 

"Compara  the  acts  of  I860,  1S61,  and  1862.     In  the  year  laat  named  the 
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The  legislature  of  1853  raised  the  property  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  state  government  to  sixty  cents  on 
each  $100,  levied  a  tax  of  fifteen  cents  on  the  same 
amount  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  of 
1851,  twenty  cents  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
the  debt  of  1852  and  the  school  bonds,  and  four  cents 
to  pay  interest  on  state  prison  bonds,  authorized  by  a 
law  enacted  at  the  same  session.  For  county  pur- 
poses, fifty  cents  might  be  levied  on  property,  besides 
the  special  taxes  upon  trades,  professions,  occupations, 
bankers,  merchants,  tavern-keepers,  liquoi>dealers, 
auctioneers,  consigned  goods,  gaming,  and  every  form 
of  business  except  mining,  agriculture,  and  day  labor. 
The  poll-tax  remained  at  $3. 

At  the  end  of  1053,  the  three  per  cent  bonds  had 
been  so  far  redeemed  that  only  about  $10,000  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest^'  remained  to  be  paid ;  but  the  state 
indebtedness,  exclusive  of  the  school  fund,  had  in- 
creased to  $3,001,455.70.     Nearly  $1,000,000  was  a 

a^^gregate  amoimt  was  considerably  mcreased,  although  some  ixnportant 
changes  were  niaclo.  The  governor's  salary  in  1850  was  ClO,CKX),  in  lo51  f6,- 
000,  in  1&52  C10,000.  Sup.  judges  received  in  I80O  |10,000,  in  1851  |7,000, 
in  1852  ^,000.  Apublic  translator  received  |8,000.  The  salary  of  state 
treasurer  was  first  |9,000,  then  $5,000,  then  |4,000;  of  comptroller,  first  ^,- 
000,  then  $5,000,  then  $4,500,  and  other  offices  in  proportion.  Of  the  11 
district  judges  in  1852,  8  received  $5,000,  2  received  $3,000,  and  1  $4,000. 
District  attorneys  received  $1,800.  The  supt  of  pub.  instruction  was  paid 
$4,000  for  not  very  arduous  services.  The  atty-^en.  was  cut  down  trom 
$7,000  to  $1,030,  and  advanced  again  to  $2,000.  A  supt  of  public  building 
received  $4,0C0,  though  he  was  not  needed;  a  prison  inspector  $6,000,  and 
large  appropriations  were  made  to  hospital  and  other  purposes,  far  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  state  to  pay.  The  pay  of  legislators  the  first  and  second 
sessions  was  $16  per  diem.  This  was  reducea  to  $10  and  then  to  $8,  and 
mileage  to  $8  per  every  20  miles.  Gov.  Bigler  advised  doing  away  for  a  year 
or  two  with  several  of  the  high-salaried  supernumeraries,  reducing  per  diem 
and  mileage,  making  sessions  uiennial,  and  limiting  them  to  90  days,  placing 
the  salaries  of  ttSvemor  and  supreme  judges  at  $7,000,  and  reducmg  the 
number  of  district  judges  to  8.  CaL  Statutea,  1850,  83;  1851,  444-^;  and  1852, 
49;  Hayes*  ConstiL  Law,  i.  41. 

^  The  state  credit  became  seriously  endangered  through  the  state  treasurer 
having  placed  in  the  hands  of  Pslmer,  Cook,  &  Co.,  bankers,  the  interest 
money  due  at  the  American  Exchange  Bank  in  New  York,  in  Jan.  1854^ 
amounting  to  $61,750,  who  tidied  to  pay  the  coupons  as  demanded.  At  this 
juncture,  the  banking  firm  of  Duncan,  Sherman,  &  Co.,  of  that  city,  volun- 
tarily paid  the  interest  from  their  own  funds,  thus  saving  the  credit  of  the 
state  from  ruin.  Palmer,  Cook,  ft  Co.  claimed  to  have  the  money  in  the  New 
York  bank  to  meet  the  interest  when  due,  which  the  latter  denied.  The  debt 
to  Duncan,  Sherman,  &  Co.  remained  unpaid  for  several  months.  CaL  Jour* 
Asaem,,  1855,  629-30;  S.  F.  AUa,  March  19,  1854. 


'  debt,  which  it  was  expected  the  general  govern- 

ent  would  some  time  assume,  but  the  interest  ou 

lich  the  state  was  compelled  to  discharge  until  it 

B  finally  ascertamed  tliat  congress  would  come  to 

relief.     The    school  warrants    sold   at    this   time 

regated  $463,360,  which  had  been  converted  iuto 

ids  at  seven  per  cent.     Property  in  the  state  was 

reaaiug  rapidly,  having  reached  nearly  $100,000,000, 

tax    on    which,  at   sixty  cents,  would    bring  in 

j0,000,  while  the  other  special'*  and  poll  taxes,  it 

.3  estimated,  deducting  the  expenses  of  collection 

d    delinquencies,    would    furnish   a   sum    total    of 

80,000,  the  estimated  expenditures    for    the  same 

period  amounting  to  $960,000. 

Again  the  governor  urged  retrenchment  as  neces- 

^ry.     "The  enormous  sum  of  $182,427.43  has  been 

'id  for  clerk  hire,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  two 

uses  during  the  sessions  of  1852  and  1853.      The 

nount   paid  last  session,"  he  said,  "to  ofBcers  and 

L-ierks  alone,  was  §106,093.70."    An  attempt  had  been 

made,  he  added,  to  hold  the  executive  responsible  for 

every  expenditure  of  public  money;  hence  he  might 

be  permitted  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  and 

invite  cooperation  in  reform,  and  a  revision  of  the 

revenue  laws,  of  which  complaint  was  made  on  account 

of  inequality  and  excess. 

The  legislature  of  1854  followed  the  example  of  its 
predecessors.  It  made  the  revenue  bill  a  subject  of 
much  painstaking,  but  it  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
property  tax  only  six  cents.  It  found  in  the  treasury 
sufficient  funds  to  liquidate  the  principal,and  interest 

"The  revenae  law  of  1853,  taxing  consigned  goods,  met  with  disajiproraL 
A  large  meeting  convened  in  S.  F.  in  Jaa.  1054  to  remoiutrate  Kgajnst  the 
law  as  not  only  unjust,  but  in  conflict  with  the  U.  S.  constitution;  U.'ing  in 
{act  a  duty  upon  imports  from  other  states.  It  was  liatimated  that  the  tai. 
if  coUected,  would  amount  to  $271, 122,  at  BO  cents  on  the  flOO,  which  the 
law  called  for  '  a  sum  equal  to  the  ordinary  revenue  of  perhaps  a  majority  ol 
"       '   '        '  "  ■      1    ».        J  contested  in  the  courts,  and  pronounced 


right  and  coostitational  by  the  sop.  bench.  The  trades  also  remonstrated 
•gainat  being  taxed  upon  their  means  of  getting  bread.  S.  F.  AUa,  Jan.  10, 
18M.     No  cEange  waa  effected  in  the  Uw.  Col.  Jievenue  ami  TaaUion  Scrap*, 
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of  the  three  per  cent  bonds  of  1850,  and  a  surplus  of 
nearly  $40,000,  after  paying  the  half-yearly  interest 
of  the  bonds  of  1851,  which  could  be  applied  to  can- 
celling the  principal  still  outstanding  of  $360,500  due 
in  March  1855.  To  meet  any  deficit,  calculations  were 
made  upon  the  income  from  the  sale  of  the  state's 
interest  in  the  beach  and  water  lots  of  San  Francisco. 
Of  the  bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  1852  there  still 
remained  $1,394,500,  exclusive  of  the  interest,  which 
could  be  met  only  by  appropriating  the  fund  set  apart 
for  the  redemption  of  the  state  prison  bonds.  The 
total  liabilities  of  the  state,  notwithstanding  the  partial 
payment  of  the  funded  debt,  was  at  the  end  of  1854 
$3^394,928.84. 

Again  the  legislature  resorted  to  funding  the  comp- 
troller's warranto,  drawn  between  June  1853  and  July 
1855,  and  authorized  the  issuance  of  $700,000  in 
bonds,  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500,  and  $1,000, 
bearing  interest  at  seven  per  cent,  to  run  until  1870, 
the  interest  made  payable  annually,  January.  A  tax 
of  six  cents  on  each  $100  of  all  the  taxable  property 
in  the  state  was  levied  to  pay  the  interest  on  these 
bonds.  By  the  end  of  this  year  the  civil  and  war 
debt  together  amounted  to  $4,461,716.38,  while  the 
city  and  county  indebtedness  in  the  state  footed  up  as 
much  more.  The  same  body  passed  an  act  providing 
for  the  sale  of  all  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  at  one 
dollar  an  acre,  so  eager  were  they  to  rid  the  state  of 
its  dower.  They  paid  $10,000  to  pages  to  add  to 
their  dignity,  and  neglected  to  appropriate  a  dollar  for 
the  surveyor-general's  office,  rendering  it  practically 
nugatory.  The  receipts  into  the  state  treasury  down 
to  June  30,  1855,  amounted  to  $3,333,947.66;  the 
expenditures  by  the  government,  not  including  ap- 
propriations for  public  buildings,  but  paid  out  chiefly  in 
salaries,  was  $5,670,966.38.  It  is  true  that  this  had  not 
been  in  cash,  and  that  state  scrip  was  never  at  par;  nor 
was  it  possible  it  ever  should  be  under  the  system 
pursued  by  the  legislatures.     Jobs  and  crookedness 


xtiirally  grew  out  of  the  abundance  of  state  war- 

nts.  Speculative  bankers,  like  Palmer,  Cook,  &  Co., 
i-ontrived  by  becoming  the  bondsmen  of  state  officers 

'  obtain  the  handling  of  the  money  which  should 
.dve    been    in  the    state    treasury.     Crime    became 

By  and  natural  on  both  sides.     Palmer,   Cook.  & 

).,  who  had  nearly  ruined  the  state's  credit  in  1S54 
withholdmg  the  interest  due  on  its  bonds  in  order 

depreciate  them  for  speculative  pury)ose.s,  the  money 
•rzing'm  their  possession,  in  1856,  through  the  com- 
ity of  officials,  had  both  the  state  and  the  city  of 

■n  Francisco  in  their  power.  The  press  and  the 
Licople  remonstrated ;  and  such  journals  as  could  not 
be  purchased  courageously  exposed  the  iniquity  in 
their  midst. 

The  legislature  of  1856  made  an  effort  by  fundmg 
le  indebtedness  which  should  remain  after  the  close 
uf  that  year,  to  cooTert  all  outstanding  warrants  into 
bonds  at  seven  per  cent,  and  accordingly  issued 
$1,000,500  worth  of  new  bonds  payable  in  1875,  with 
interest  half-yearly,  receivable  in  California  or  New 
York.  To  meet  the  interest,  a  tax  of  ten  cents  was 
levied  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  in  the  state, 
-  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  be  used  from  time  to  time  in  re- 
deeming these  bonds  at  the  lowest  rates  at  which  they 
could  be  purchased  of  the  holders.  It  was  also  made 
the  duty  of  a  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  attorney-general  to 
examine  the  books  of  the  controller  and  treasurer,  and 
count  the  money  m  the  treasury  as  often  as  once  a 
month.  But  the  previous  mode  of  legislating,  like 
virtue,  was  bringing  its  own  reward,  making  reforms 
difficult.  Finances  all  over  the  state  were  in  a  deplor- 
able condition.  Millions  had  been  wrung  out  of  the 
people  to  support  extravagant  county  and  municipal 
governments.'      The  laws  regarding  collection  of  taxes 

"For  the  oonditioa  of  affairs  in  8.  F.,  see  >  commmiicatioii  from  Sun 
Brajtuan  in  H.  F.  Bulietin  of  Oct,  29,  1  SuG.  Brajinan  tendered  his  taxo  for 
1S55-I>  in  city  scrip,  which  the  officials  wore  bound  to  receive.  He  endeav- 
ored to  get  uiem  to  bring  the  caae  before  tho  courts,  whicb  they  would  not 
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were  imperfect,  and  delinquencies  not  ancommon. 
Suits  at  law  were  instituted  to  bring  these  defects  to 
the  notice  of  the  law-makers,  and  to  prevent  payment 
of  taxes  in  state  and  county  scrip,  the  supreme  court 
deciding  adversely  to  Attorney-general  William  T. 
Wallace,  that  state  controller's  warrants  could  not,  in 
the  face  of  the  funding  dcts  of  1855  and  1856,  be  re- 
ceived for  taxes.  This  was  a  check  upon  the  practice 
of  collector's  going  into  the  market  to  buy  up  state 
warrants  at  seventy  or  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  substituting  them  for  the  coin  or  ffold  bullion  re- 
ceived  from  tal-payers,  and  was  a  step  ia  the  right 
direction. 

The  reform  however  began,  as  I  have  said,  too  late 
for  the  catastrophe  to  be  averted.  A  deficit  had  been 
discovered  in  the  accounts  of  State  Treasurer  S.  A 
McMeans.^*     His  successor,  Henry  Bates,  improved 

do,  and  after  moiithB  of  waiting,  rather  than  appear  delinquent  he  paid  the 
money.  His  object  in.  resisting,  he  states,  was  to  keep  money  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  officers.  In  1856-7  he  a^ain  withheld  his  taxes.  'It  is  well 
known,'  he  says,  'that  the  present  sheriff  (or  party  assuming  to  act  as  such) 
has  failed  to  qualify  as  the  law  directs,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  tax  col- 
Isctor  is  insolvent.'  Again:  '  I  have  not  only  not  paid  the  present  year  s  taxes, 
but  I  have  also  advised  my  friends  to  withhold  theirs  until  after  the  approach- 
ing election,  and  I  have  no  doubt  future  events  will  justify  the  wudom  of 
my  course. '  With  regard  to  public  affairs  he  says:  '  The  present  indebtedness 
of  the  state  of  CaL,  represented  by  bonds,  audited  accounts,  etc.,  is  about 
^,000,000.  Some  of  the  bonds  bear  an  interest  as  high  as  12  per  cent  per 
annum.  (Tliese  were  the  Ind.  war  bonds  of  18C1.)  So  I  think  I  may  safely 
estimate  the  yearly  accruing  interest  upon  this  debt  at  $350,000,  or  an  aver- 
age of  7  per  cent.  Now,  add  to  this  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
govt,  and  we  at  once  see  the  startling  amount  it  is  necessary  to  raise  every 
year  by  taxation.  Think  for  a  moment  how  the  above  $5,000,000,  and  the 
$8,000,000  or  $10,000,000  besides,  what  have  been  drawn  from  the  peox)le  by 
taxation,  have  been  squandered.  Look  at  the  present  extravagant  system 
of  conducting  the  state  govt,  and  decide  if  the  expenses  of  the  state  may  not 
be  reduced  by  an  honest  effort.  But  turning  from  state  affairs,  consider  for 
a  moment  how  the  people  of  tliis  city  have  been  oppressed  and  robbed. 
Think  for  a  moment  of  the  vast  amoimts  that  have  been  drawn  from  the 
people  in  taxes — the  large  sums  received  from  the  sales  of  real  estate,  and  the 
present  heavy  indebtedness  of  the  city.  What  have  we  got  to  show  (or  all 
thi3  ?  The  $0,000,000  or  $8,000,000  received  from  taxes,  and  the  C4,000,000 
or  $5,000,000  indebtedness,  together  with  the  large  sums  received  from  the 
sales  of  real  estate,  have  all  been  squandered.  Much  less  oppression  and  dis- 
honesty, in  1776,  caused  the  American  revolution  in  which  our  fathers  took 
part,  and  I  say  it  is  not  remarkable  that  their  sons,  in  185C,  should  follow 
their  example  and  fall  baek  upon  their  reserved  rights  for  their  own  protec- 
tion. * 

^^Dr  8.  A.  McMeans,  bom  in  Bandridge,  Tenn.,  1808,  was  ensa^cd  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  and  came  thence  to  Cal.  in  1849.  He  died  in  Virginia 
City,  Nov.,  in  1876.     Sac,  Leader,  Aug.  5,  1876. 


ipon  such  a  mere  peccadillo  as  a  discrepancy  m  ac- 
counts, and  launched  wholesale  into  a  violation  of  all 
aw  and  all  trust,  by  purchasing  and  assisting  others 
I  purchase  state  warrants,  controller's  warrants,  and 
a.te  scrip  of  every  kind,  with  the  coin  and  bullion  of 
e  state.     His  own  profits  from  this  mode  of  uiilaw- 
■1  speculation  aggregated  for  1856  about  $15,000. 
ae  law  requiring  the  public  moneys  to  be  kept  in  the 
3-proof  vault  of  the  capital,  and  forbidding  its  de- 
posit with  any  individual  or  firm,  was  disregarded,  and 
'^almer,  Cook,  k  Co,  again  became  the  holders  without 
ecurity  of  $88,520,  interest  money  due  in  New  York 
on  the  state's  bonds,  but  which  they  retained  for  their 
own  use,  the  firm  failing,  and  most  of  its  members  and 
agents  absconding.     Great  was  the  outcry  against  the 
defaulting   bankers,  where    the    state    was   thus  dis- 
lioiiored,  and  the  guilty  treasurer  hastily  gathered  up 
what   money  remained    in    the    treasury,  which    fell 
,5,000  short  of  the  amount  due,  and  placed  it  in  tlie 
nands  of  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.,  to  be  transmitted   to 
New  York.     This  company  then  entered  into  arrange^ 
nients  to  assist  Bates  in  his  nefarious  transactions,  who 
permitted  E.  A.  Rowe,  president  of  the  Pacific  Ex- 
press, and  others,  to  speculate  with  the  state's  money 
deposited  with  them,  by  reason  of  which  $124,000  was 
lost  to  the  treasury. 

In  order  to  cover  up  the  deficiency  in  the  state's 
fuuds  on  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  of  1857, 
Bates  bargained  with  the  agent  of  Wells,  Fai^o,  A 
Co.  at  Sacramento  for  a  temporary  loan  of  $20,000  to 
make  a  showing,  should  a  committee  of  the  assembly 
proceed  to  count  the  money  in  the  treasury,  as  was 
threatened.  The  sum  borrowed  was  placed  in  the 
state  vaults,  partly  in  United  States  money  and 
partly  in  California  ten-dollar  pieces,  worth  twenty- 
five  cents  less  each  than  United  States  ten-dollar 
coins;  and  when  the  money  was  returned  to  AVells, 
Fargo,  &  Co.  it  was  in  coin  of  the  United  States  mint. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  temporajy  loan  the  treasurer 
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drew  his  official  draft  in  favor  of  the  firm,  in  the  sum 
of  $20,000.  In  order  to  meet  the  interest  falling  due 
in  January  1857,  Bates  took  from  the  general  fund  to 
apply  upon  the  interest  fund  the  sum  of  $60,000. 

These  things  did  not  happen  because  the  people 
were  dishonest,  or  had  not  furnished  the  means  to 
maintain  honorable  financial  standing,  but  because 
the  men  who  forced  themselves  into  places  of  public 
trust  were  corrupt  professional  politiciana  On  the 
heels  of  these  losses,  amounting  to  no  one  knew  how 
much,  but  evidently  to  $272,521,  came  the  decision 
by  the  supreme  court  that  the  state  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  over  $3,000,000  had  been  unconstitution- 
ally issued.  The  wonder  is  that  no  one  had  put  forth 
this  opinion  before ;  the  language  of  the  constitution 
being  plain  on  the  subject  of  creating  any  debt  or 
liabilities,  which  singly  or  in  the  aggregate  should 
exceed,  with  any  previous  liabilities,  the  sum  of 
$300,000,  except  in  case  of  war,  or  for  a  special  ob- 
ject, the  means  of  paying  the  interest  and  principal 
being  provided  for;  and  not  tJien  until  it  should  have 
been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  consented  to  by 
the  vote  of  the  majority,  with  other  precautions  and 
restrictions.  It  seemed  to  come  upon  the  public  as  a 
surprise.  ** Disguise  it  as  we  may,"  cried  the  Sacra- 
mento Union,  "the  world  of  civilization  will  pronounce 
the  verdict  of  judicial  repudiation  against  the  state  of 
California.  Let  but  a  single  failure  to  pay  our  inter- 
est promptly  occur,  after  the  decision  of  our  court  is 
read  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  in  Europe,  and  the  name 
of  California  will  become  the  scorn  of  all  states,  as 
well  as  of  all  men  who  prize  public  faith  and  individual 
honor."  After  leaving  the  constitutional  question 
untouched  for  five  years,  to  bring  it  up  now,  and 
decide  against  the  validity  of  a  debt  of  more  than 
$3,000,000,  would  look  like  a  deliberately  planned  and 
executed  act  of  dishonesty.  In  that  light,  the  decis- 
ion was  regarded  as  a  public  calamity. 

But  the  masses  were  not  dishonest,  and  when  it 


pointed  out  by  the  judge  that  the  question  could 
be    submitted  to    the    people,    of  adoption  tbe 
edncas  of  tlie  state,  with  the  addition  of  appro- 
uns    for   necessary    future    expenses,   they  con- 
bunted  ;  and  a  bill  of  submission  being  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  1857,  voted  to  pay  $4^000,000  rather 
than  emlure  the  ignominy  of  repudiation.     Civil  buuds 
continued   to   be  Issued    from  time  to  time,   as  the 
expenses  of  the  state  demanded- 

There  were  still  two  sources  from  which  relief  was 
expected.  One  was  the  Indian  war  debt  appropria- 
tion by  congress,  of  $324,259.65,  which  would,  if  jKiid 
into  the  treasury  of  California,  have  gone  far  toward 
lifting  the  present  burden.  But  Jefferson  Davis,  sec- 
retary of  war,  refused  to  pay  the  accounts  transmitted 
to  him  until  he  should  be  pW-ed  in  possession  of  the 
vouchers  upon  which  the  warrants  were  issued.  Many 
of  these  ■were  lost;  besides,  the  governor  demurred  to 
sending  any  portion  of  the  archives  of  the  state  to 
Washington.^  Settlement  waa  made  on  about  half 
the  amount,  interest  accumulated  on  the  remainder, 
and  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  secure  a  further  ap- 
propriation, the  holders  of  war  bonds  were  forced  to 
take  what  they  could  get  out  of  the  first."* 

The  other  fund  looked  to  for  relief  was  that  col- 
lected during  the  military  government,  after  tbe  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo — the  civil  fund.  But  after  sev- 
eral memorials,  resolutions,  and  efforts  by  California 
senators  to  have  the  claim  acknowledged,  it  was  for- 
ever put  to  rest  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of 
tlie  United  States,  that  the  action  of  the  federal  oflS- 
cers  in  collecting  customs  after  the  cession  and  before 
a  government  was  established,  was  warrantable  and 

"Sac  Union,  S«pL  20,  1S56;  S.  F.  AUa,  Aa^  7  and  Sept.  21,  189G;  S.f. 
Bulletin,  Sept.  23,  I8d6;  CaL  Jonr.  Sou,  16S7,  K>p.  no.  S,  16,  18-19;  Id., 
1859.  313-13,  475-6;  CaL  JteporU,  6.  499;  TnOiil,  Hit*.  CaL,  5S&-9;  GottnDi't 
Mtmaijr,  in  CaL  Jomr.  Stn,,  1S56,  27-8- 

"  ThUiUL  MU.  CaL.  530.  A  fer  of  tbcM  Ixmili  wen  foond  sod  paid  n 
Ute  M  1673-4.   L\  i>.  Noum  Com.  Sfj4,  669,  iv.,  43d  Cong.,  lat  Son. 
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proper.  After  this  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
ou  levying  enormous  taxes,  and  cutting  down  expendi- 
tures. To  a  California  legislature  it  was  much  easier 
to  continue  the  taxing  than  to  discontinue  extrava- 
gance. 

In  1857  it  was  found  necessary  to  levy  a  tax  on  the 
export  of  gold,  on  insurance,  and  on  divers  branches 
of  commerce,  in  the  shape  of  a  stamp  act,  providing 
that  after  the  first  day  of  July  no  court  should  take 
cognizance  of  any  complaint  founded  on  any  promissory 
note,  foreign  or  inland  bill  of  exchange,  certificate  of 
deposit,  policy  of  insurance,  bill  of  lading,  bond,  mort- 
gage, deed,  lease,  or  receipt,  unless  it  should  be  writ- 
ten on  paper  stamped  for  the  sxmi,  and  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  act. 

In  1861  the  indebtedness  of  cities  and  counties 
amounted  to  about  $10,000,000.  In  1863  the  state 
debt  was  still  about  $5,000,000.  The  direct  tax  levied 
by  the  federal  government  during  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion, soldiers  relief,  and  soldiers  bounty  funds,  as 
well  as  public  institutions  taxes,  kept  the  people's  ex- 
penses up,  even  after  a  system  of  retrenchment  had 
been  begun.  In  1867  the  state  tax  was  99  cents 
and  the  state  debt  a  little  more  than  two  years 
previous;  and  it  was  not  until  1875  that  the  debt  was 
reduced  to  a  little  less  than  $3,000,000  and  the  state 
tax  to  64  cents.  The  property  valuation  of  the  state 
at  this  period  was  $611,500,000;  the  amount  charged 
tax  collectors  for  state  and  county  purposes  was 
$20,141,568.39,  of  which  nearly  seven  millions  went 
to  the  state  treasury.  The  population  of  1870  was 
560,247  persons,  divided  amongst  whom  the  assess- 
ment amounted  to  $35  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  state. ^*  No  wonder  the  collectors  de- 
ducted nearly  fourteen  per  cent  for  delinquencies  in 

*•  Controller's  Rept»  1873-1875,  22-3.  For  county  indebtedness  of  Los  An- 
geles CO.,  see  Hctyes^ Scrape,  AwjeUs^  v.  496;  of  Yuba  co.,  YvJia  Co.  Hist.,  43-4; 
of  Marin  co.,  Marm  Co.  HwL,  129-30.  EI  Dorado  co.,  as  early  as  1852,  owed 
$30,000,  which  it  had  no  means  of  paying.  Placer  Times  and  Transcript^  Jan. 
15.  1852. 


tts  unakges. 

making  up  their  estimates.  And  yet  California  had 
a  greater  amount  of  wealth  to  the  individual  than  any 
of  the  older  states.  Her  troubles  had  never  come 
from  any  real  lack  of  means,  but  fix>m  the  improper 
use  of  them.** 

**  Ab  to  the  nae  made  of  sneh  money  as  had  been  appftipriated.  I  will  nJn 
aome  mention  here;  and  alao  of  all  pnUie  institatuma  charged  with  pablis 
monevs.  The  first  pnblio  Imilding  oraered  by  the  legialatare  to  be  veetodt 
for  which  a  fond  was  provided,  was  the  state  marine  hospital  aA  8.  F.  la 
April  1850,  an  act  was  paaaod  anthorisinff  the  same  *  npcm  paundM  onntaiaiiig 
not  less  than  20  acres,  and  which  at  the  time  of  sndi  erectuHi  ahaU  belongto 
the  state,  and  shall  be  situated  upon  the  bay  of  S.  F.,  and  not  Ibm  than  2  nor 
more  than  12  ihiles  distant  from  that  part  of  the  town  of  £L  F.  knova  as 
Clark's  Point '  The  building  was  to  cost,  with  improvementa  of  groondi,  not 
more  than  $60,000.  The  money  to  oazry  oat  this  pnrpoae  wna  to  b«  doifii 
from  fees  to  the  health  officer,  elected  by  the  legislatnre,  Tlieae  fees  wen 
for  visiting  and  examining  each  vessel  from  a  foreign  porti  $S0;  eadi  vvmI 
from  any  u.  S.  porti  not  on  the  Pacific  coast,  of  above  100  toiia»  916^  noterv 
100  tons  912;  nndor  100  tons  $8;  coastwise  vosscla  to  pay  the  aam  of  |6L 
Fines  imposed  for  obstmctinff  the  visit  of  the  healtii  offioer  to  go  into  fhs 
fund.  The  receipts  for  the  first  qnarterwere  934^688.16^  'whidb  saaivii 
required  to  pay  tne  ordinary  expenses  of  the  establishment  (whidi  was  tkea 
in  a  temporary  building)  during  that  pmod.*  CaL  Jcmr,  Sen.,  1861^  app^  ML 
For  the  2d  quarter  the  receipts  were  930^890.03^  which  aom  waa  abo  »se«> 
sary  to  pav  current  expenses,  exc^t  9107.43^  found  among  the  THrrlri***^ 
efiects  of  deceased  persons,  llus  sum  was  the  first  paid  into  liie  state  tress* 
ury  to  fcirm  a  state  nospital  fund.  Meantime  congress  appropriated  980^600 
for  the  erection  of  a  marine  hospital  at  S.  F.,  whicE  shouldluive  rendmd  the 
state  hospital  unnecessary.  But  not  so  thought  the  legislature  of  1851,  whi^ 
passed  an  act  to  provide  a  revenue,  compelling  the  master  or  owner  of  a  vet* 
sel  arriving  from  a  foreign  port  to  give  a  severed  bond,  in  a  penalty  of  $200^ 
for  each  passenger,  conditioned  to  indemnify  and  save  harndess  the  state 
marine  hospital  at  S.  F.,  and  every  city,  township,  and  county  in  the  state, 
from  an}'  cost  or  charge  for  the  relief,  support,  or  medical  treatment  of  the 
persons  named  in  therbonds,  which  were  required  to  be  secured  b v  2  a*  more 
sureties,  provided  that  the  master  or  oi^^er  might  commute  for  the  required 
bonds  by  payment  of  $5  in  money  for  each  cabin  passenger,  and  for  each  deck 
passenger  93.  Any  refusal  or  neglect  caused  a  forfeiture  of  not  less  than 
f500,  nor  more  than  $2,000,  which  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  hospital  fund, 
and  all  vessels  wcro  required  to  carry  a  charity -box  for  the  collection  of  money 
for  the  state  marine  hospitaL     The  act  also  made  this  institution  a  city  hoe- 

Eital,  by  authorizing  the  city  to  send  tliere  its  sick,  upon  terms  agreed  upon 
etween  the  city  and  tlie  trustees  of  the  marine  hospital,  but  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  annually.  Cid,  Statutea,  1851,  384-6.     A  certain  proportion  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  gaminfl;  licenses  and  auction  tax  was  also  diverted  to 
the  hospital  fund.     It  would  seem  from  remarks  in  the  AUa  that  the  state 
marine  nospital  was  regarded  as  '  infamous.'     'Maledictions,*  aays  the  editor, 
'  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  enacted  the  illeeal,  cruel,  and  villanous  piv* 
vision,  by  which  the  poor  marfher  was  plundered,  not  sucoorod,  and  the  com* 
mercial  interests  of  tne  state  jeopardized  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  few 
craven  satellites.'    Other  hospitals,  at  Sac  and  Stockton,  authorised  in  1851, 
received  apart  of  these  taxes.     Sac.  was  granted  930,000  and  Stocktoa 
$20,000.     These  other  state  hospitals  received  an  appropriation  annually  out 
of  the  general  fund.     In  1852  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  trustees  of 
the  Stockton  state  hospital  to  erect  a  buil<ung  for  the  insane  of  the  state^  and 
to  provide  for  their  support,  the  buildiuAnot  to  cost  over  910^000;  this 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury,  wita97|fi00  for  the  anpport  of  theii 
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It  could  not  be  said  that  at  this  period  California 
had  any  system  of  political   economy.     From  1849 

These  institations  annually  required  more  money.  The  next  device  for  their 
support  was  the  '  passenger  act,*  similar  to  the  act  before  described,  but  call- 
ing for  not  less  than  $6  nor  more  than  $10  for  each  passenger  landed  in  Cal., 
from  forei|m  countries,  or  the  other  states  of  the  union;  and  exacting  heavy 
bonds  for  landing  a  lunatic,  cripple,  pauper,  or  infirm  person,  not  a  member 
of  a  family.  By  an  act  of  1853  a  com.  of  immigrants  for  the  port  of  S.  F. 
was  authorized,  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov.,  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  and 
to  approve  all  bonds  andT  administer  all  oaths  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
connected  with  the  passenger  act.  His  pay  was  ten  per  cent  of  the  receipts, 
the  remainder,  after  payment  of  costs,  to  go  into  the  state  treasury.  Two 
fifths  of  this  fund  was  then  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  insane  as^'lum 
established  at  Stockton  in  1853,  in  place  of  the  Stockton  state  hospital,  and 
for  which  a  draft  on  the  treasury  of  $60,000  was  authorized.  The  state  marine 
hospital  was  discontinued  in  1855,  and  the  property  belonging  thereto  was 
conveyed  to  the  county  of  S.  F.  for  the  use  of  the  indigent  sick,  and  all 
moneys  received  in  commutation  of  bonds  under  the  passenger  act  was  sot 
apart  to  constitute  the  hospital  fund  of  the  state  of  Cal.,  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  counties  of  the  state  in  proportion  to  their  population.  To  dis- 
courage the  immigration  of  persons  who,  under  the  laws  of  Cal.  and  the  U.  S., 
could  not  become  citizens,  a  law  was  passed  in  1855  requiring  a  tax  of  650  to 
be  paid  for  every  such  person  brought  to  any  port  in  CaL  Suit  could  be 
brought  against  the  master,  owner,  or  consignee,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  to 
pay  the  amount  due  to  constitute  a  Hen  on  the  vesseL  All  moneys  collected 
under  this  act  were  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  hospital  fund,  except 
five  per  cent  to  go  to  the  commissioner  of  immigration.  In  1852,  the  sum  of 
$25,000  was  appropriated  for  the  reHef  of  the  overland  imroisration,  and  $2,000 
for  the  use  of  the  indigent  sick  at  San  Diego.  In  1855  $10,000  was  appro- 
priated to  be  divided  oetween  the  two  orphan  asylums  of  S.  F.  In  1856 
^40,000  was  appropriated  for  the  completion  of  the  state  insane  asylum  at 
Stockton.  The  city  of  Sac  brought  a  claim  of  $144,295.50  against  the  state, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  expended  by  that  city  between  Dec  6,  1849,  and 
May  3,  1851,  on  account  of  the  sick  and  destitute,  not  residents  of  the  city 
or  county,  and  for  the  proper  interment  of  those  of  this  class  who  died  within 
that  period.  During  the  heavy  overland  immigration,  a  large  number  of  im- 
migrants were  relieved  annually,  as  well  as  many  sick  miners. 

To  provide  a  fund  for  the  state  library,  a  tax  of  $5  was  levied  upon  the 
commission  of  eveiy  state  officer  and  every  member  of  the  le£[islature.  A 
b<»Td  consisting  of  the  governor,  treasurer,  comptroller,  president  of  the 
senate,  and  speaker  of  the  assembly,  had  power  to  draw  tiiis  money,  and  to 
purchase  books,  maps,  and  furniture  for  the  library.  A  supplemental  act 
made  all  fees,  of  whatever  nature,  collected  in  the  office  of  tne  secretary  of 
state,  a  portion  of  the  library  fund.  By  an  act  of  1856  so  much  of  the  above 
laws  as  conflicted  with  a  provision  of  the  militia  law  setting  aside  the  $5  tax 
on  military  commissions,  to  constitute  a  military  fund,  was  repealed.  In 
this  manner  were  special  taxes  made  to  meet  most  of  the  expenses. 

Both  before  and  after  the  admission  of  the  state,  convicts  wtrre  confined 
on  '  prison  brigs '  at  S.  F.  and  Sac,  and  in  such  insecure  jails  as  were  to  be 
found  in  some  counties.  But  in  1851  the  legislature  passed  an  act  making 
M.  G.  Vallejo  and  James  M.  Estill  lessees  of  state  prison  convicts,  and  upoa 
them  devolved  the  obligation  for  ten  years  to  jniard  and  provide  for  this  class 
juf  persons,  three  inspectors,  with  a  salary  of  $1,500  each,  being  appointed  to 
make  rules,  and  report  to  the  legislature.  During  the  year  1851,  according 
to  the  inspectors,  the  jail  in  S.  F.  was  used  for  a  portion  of  the  state  convicts, 
and  one  prison  brig  had  been  fitted  up  and  moored  near  Angel  Island,  on 
«ilich  35  prisoners  were  confined.  The  law  of  1851  implied  the  erection  by 
ilio  itats  of  a  penitentiary,  but  leased  the  state  prisoners,  without  requiring 
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to  1857,  268,713  persons  had  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco by  sea,  and  144,100  had  departed  in  the  same 

any  returmi  from  their  labor,  while  paying  inspectors,  in  addition  to  the  costs 
of  arrest  and  prosecution.     This,  as  the  inspectors  remarked,  had  the  look  of 
'affording  rare  facilities  for  private  advantage.'    The  number  of  conWcts 
tnme<l  over  to  the  lessees  in  Jan.  1851  was  60;  and  CaL  convicts  were  among 
the  worst  in  the  world,  being  the  scum  of  the  criminal  professions  from  every 
part  of  the  inhabited  globe.     Others  were  added  to  the  60  during  the  year. 
From  the  prison  brig  17  escaped  by  overpowering  their  keepers,  and  three 
escaped  in  S.  F.     Out  of  the  20  thus  let  loose  upon  society,  7  were  recaptored. 
Upon  this  report  the  legislature  of  1852  passed  an  act  constitating  the  in- 
specters  and  the  supt  of  public  buildings,  a  board  to  examine  bids  for  a  con- 
tract and  select  a  site  for  a  state  prison;  purchase  to  be  made  of  20  acres  for 
that  purpose  at  not  more  than  $10,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund. 
No  limitation  as  to  price  was  mentioned  in  the  bill,  but  all  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  after  draining  and  levying  the 
same,  was  pledged  to  l>e  held  inviolate  for  the  payment  and  redemptmn  of 
bonds  of  the  state,  issued  and  made  payable  in  10  J^ears,  with  7  per  cent 
interest,  payable  semiannually,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  debt  to 
the  contractor.     The  board  were  to  settle  upon  a  plan  suitable  for  tha  pur- 
pose, and  did  so.     Two  bids  were  received,  one  from  Isaac  Safi&ans,  and  one 
from  F.  Vassault,  either  of  which  would  have  footed  up  nearly  (1,000,0001 
The  plans  and  proposals  were  approved  by  Biffler.     Land  was  purchased 
at  San  Quentin  point,  and  excavations  begun,  when  the  legislature  of  1853 
made  an  investigation  of  the  subject.     l%e  gov.  had  not  {minted  out  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  act,  nor  expressed  any  doubts  of  its  expediency. 
The  investigation  showed  that  several  members  of  the  senate  had  proposed 
limitations,  the  majority  being  in  favor  of  $100,000,  and  that  when  it  was 
voted  upon  these  senators  had  believed  that  $100,000  was  incorporated  in 
the  bill  by  amendment.     Yet  when  the  original  bill  was  examined,  no  evi- 
dence could  be  found  of  mutilation  or  erasures.     By  what  legenlemain  the 
bill  passed  tlirough  both  houses  was  not  discovereo.     That  the  same  craft 
was  shown  in  the  bids  was  proven.     Several  were  presented  and  withdrawn, 
leaving   only  the   two   mentioned.     These  were   copies   of   one   auoUier  in 
every  respect,  except  'slight  difference  in  the  estimates,'  showing  that  tht-y 
emanated  from  the  same  source.     The  sureties  offered  in  one  case  were  J.  M. 
Estill,  Jos.  Daniels,  and  R.  H.  Allen,  and  in  the  other  John  Middleton  and 
T.  Butler  King.     There  seemed  to  have  been  many  persons  interested  in  the 
job,  hut  tlie  responsibility  was  not  tixed  upon  any.     The  lecislature  of  lSo3 
passed  an  act  declaring  void  the  contract  with  Vassault,  ana  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  $135,000  in  the  ctmstruction  of  a  state  prison  on  the  gnmnd 
at  San  Quentin,  to  be  paid,  as  before  proposed,  in  state  bonds  maturing  in 
ten  years,  i^-ith  interest  at  7  per  cent;  and  $18,315  was  paid  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  for  the  work  and  material  already  done  and  furnished.     No  second 
offer  of  the  state's  swamp-lands  was  made  to  unprincipled  speculators;  but  a 
tax  was  levied  of  4  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property,  to  constitute  a 
fund  to  redeem  the  bonds  until  the  debt  should  be  paid.     Thomas  D.  Johns 
was  the  contractor  under  the  new  arrangement.     The  prison  was  completed 
in  Jan.  1854,  and  the  convicts,  242  in  number,  were  removed  thither  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000.     The  appropriations  of  1852  and  1853,  '  for  special  objects,  having 
no  necessary  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  state  govt,'  amounted 
to  $430,350*78.     Tlie  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments  bad 
cost  in  the  period  $1,107,927.80.     In  1855  the  legislature  created  a  board  of 
tliree  state  prison  directors,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
prison  affairs,  nomination  of  subordinate  officers,  etc.     The  first  board  was 
appointed  by  the  legislature,  and  expended  in  7  months,  inclutling  the  erec- 
tion of  a  wall  about  the  prison,  the  sum  of  $382,220.84,  or  a  monthly  average 
of  over  $54,000.     The  second  board  was  elected  by  the  people,  and  expended 
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manner.  At  the  low  average  of  $175  each  for  these 
412,813  passengers,  the  amount  of  passage  money  paid 
to  New  York  steamship  companies  was  $72,242,275. 
The  freight  earned  by  these  companies  on  the  specie 
shipped  since  1849,  at  one  and  a  half  per  cent, 
amounted  to  $4,835,907.  Other  freights  had  yielded 
at  a  low  estimate  $11,000,000,  making  a  sum  total 
of  $88,078,183,  from  these  three  sources  alone,  paid 
out  of  California  pockets  to  New  York  steamship 
companies.  Yet  nobody  thought  of  organizing  a 
California  steamship  company.  Fire  and  marine  in- 
surance  companies  in  England  and  New  York  drew 

i:i  1 1  months  $475,413.23.  The  salary  of  each  of  these  directors  was  $3,500. 
Their  term  of  office  was  3  years,  but  so  classified  that  a  new  director  was 
chosen  at  each  annual  election  to  fill  the  place  of  one  going  out.  The  alarm- 
ing expenditures  of  these  directors  caused  the  legislature  of  185G  to  authorize 
a  contract  for  the  care  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  erection  of  such  buildincs  as 
should  be  required,  at  a  cost  of  not  over  $15,000  per  month,  and  appointed  the 
lieut-gov.,  state  comp.,  and  treas.  a  board  of  corns,  to  make  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  prison.  An  appropriation  of  $500  for  the  travelling  expenses 
of  each  was  their  only  pay.  They  let  the  contract  to  Estill  for  $10,000  per 
month,  who  had  the  lease  also  of  the  prisoners'  labor.  Tlie  directors  were 
made  simply  a  police  by  being  required  /  to  give  their  daily  attention  to  the 
enforcement  of  such  rules  *  as  were  provi.led  by  the  commissioners.  The  pay- 
ment of  $10,500  annually  for  these  superfluous  officers  was  discontinued,  when 
tlie  legislature  of  1857  abolished  the  office.  Throuch  such  vabuses  of  trust  as 
the  state  prison  legislation  exhibited  during  a  periocT  of  several  years,  the  peo- 
ple became  stirred  up  finally  to  take  reprisal. 

No  action  was  tasen  providing  for  ttie  erection  of  the  state  capitol  before 
1856,  when  the  legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  its  construction.  Pre- 
viously that  body,  after  it  ceased  its  peripatetic  practices,  had  occupied  a 
buildins  erected  by  the  county  at  a  great  cost,  and  which  being  paid  for  in 
county  Donds  drawing  $20,000  interest  per  annuqi,  rented  only  for  $12,000 
yearly,  leaving  the  county  to  pay  $8,000  for  the  glory  of  possessing  the  cap- 
ital; but  the  rents  paid  by  the  state  amounted  to  $29,(K)0  annually.  Tlie 
commissioners  appointed  to  contract  for  and  superintend  the  work  were  D. 
F.  Douglas,  G.  W.  Whitman,  and  (iilbert  Griswold,  and  the  sum  of  $300,000 
was  appropriated.  The  warrants  drawn  from  time  to  time  on  the  treasury 
were  ma^le  redeemable  in  bonds  of  the  state  bearing  7  per  cent  interest,  in 
sums  of  $500  and  $1,000.  To  meet  the  indebtedness,  the  procecdi  of  the  sales 
or  leases  of  lands  donated  to  the  state  by  the  United  States,  or  which  mi^ht 
b3  thereafter  <lonated  for  public  buildings,  was  set  apart  as  a  fund  from  which 
to  pay  the  interest  and  principal,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  in  January 
ISi)/.  Should  not  the  fund  equal  by  Nov.  of  that  year,  and  every  year,  the 
sum  of  $10,000  over  the  interest,  enough  was  to  be  a<lded  from  the  general  fund 
to  make  it  $10,000,  which  was  to  constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  the  gradual 
redemption  of  the  bonds.  In  1854  the  city  of  Sac.  had  donated  a  sice  for  the 
capital,  and  upon  that  the  structure  was  being  erected  by  Joseph  Nougues 
when  the  decision  of  the  sup.  court,  that  the  debts  contracted  l)y  the  state 
above  $300,000  were  uncon!btitutional,  arrested  proceedings.  Tlie  erection  of 
the  capitol  building  therefore  belongs  to  another  perioiL  Hoadi^s  Stat.,  MS., 
11;  An,  Mf89.  Oov.,  1858,  13;  Ceil.  StatutCA,  1850-6,  passim;  Sac.  Union,  March 
31,  1866;  S.  F.  daily  journals,  1850-6,  passim. 
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nu         $2,000,000;  yet  not  one  of  these  coroora- 
ns,  owned  anything  in  California  which  coula  be 
xed.     Their  cApital,  derived  largely  from  California, 
turned    California  nothing,  and  secured  no  claims 
inflt  them.     The  state  greatly  needed  water  roui- 
lies  for  mining  and  agricultural  purposes,  but  there 
e  few  canals,  and  entirely  inadequate  to  the  exist- 
g  want,  not  to  mention  the  wants  tliat  could  have 
sen  created. 
The  constitution  of  the  state  was  not  favorable  to 
■rporations,    special     legislation    being     prohibited, 
nder  the  indel^tedness  in  which  the  state  had  become 
■volved,  and  considering  the  time  required  to  call  a 
nvention  to  amend  that  instrument,  men  hesitated 
make  the  movement.     Had    legislation  been  all 
it  waa  desired,  labor  was  too  high  in  California  to 
lake  manufactures  profitable,  even  where  the  mate- 
al  was  present;  therefore  merchants  continued  to 
irder  from  the  east  cargoes  of  costly  merchandise — 
irhey  could  not  afford  to  order  chejip  articles  and  j>ay 
high  freightr^for  which  the  laboring  as  well  as  the 
wealthy  class  were  forced  to  pay.     This  was  another 
drain  on  the  money  of  the  country.     All  the  world 
sent  of  its  productions  to  this  young  and  undisciplined 
commonwealth ;  and  like  a  boy  at  a  fair,  the  common- 
wealth would  buy  anything  offered. 

It  is  time  I  should  mention  the  gifts,  not  few  in- 
deed, nor  small,  which  the  state  received  from  the 
general  government,  in  return  for  this  river  of  wealth 
which  she  was  pouring  forth  so  lavishly  to  enrich 
the  people  of  the  earth.  The  short  time  left  after  the 
California  delegation  obtained  their  seats,  before  the 
first  session  of  the  thirty-Brst  congress  expired,  pro- 
hibited much  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  several 
bills  introduced.  Those  that  were  passed  in  the  three 
weeks  before  congress  adjourned  were  four;  namely, 
an  act  changing  the  collection  districts  already  exist- 
ing, and  creating  six  additional  ones ;  an  act  extending 
the  judicial  system  of  the  United  States  to  the  state 
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of  California^  which  was  divided  into  two  judicial  dis- 
tricts;^^ an  act  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Indian 
agents  in  CaUfomia  ;^  and  an  act  making  appropriations 
for  light-houses-**     Neither  of  these  brought  much 

*^  California  WM  divided  into  northern  and  soathem  diitricti.  The  talar^ 
of  the  jndffes,  being  fixed  at  $3,500  and  ^800,  waa  inadequate  to  their 
expenses,  uwin  gave  notice  that  he  should  ask  for  an  increase  of  pay  at  the 
next  session,  Cong,  Olobe^  1849-^  20-68,  and  the  legislature  of  1to2  passed 
a  joint  resolution  instructing  their  senators  to  obtain  an  increase  of  salary 
for  the  U.  S.  district  judges.  CaL  Staiutes,  1852,  282. 

*^  Said  McCorkle,  democratio  congressman  in  1852:  'An  ajppropriation  was 
made,  and  the  president  authorized  to  appoint  3  commissioners,  with  full 
powers  to  treat  with  them,  and  to  make  such  other  arrangements  as  the  cir- 
cumstances miffht  require.  As  in  other  cases,  in  ^rsuance  of  the  fixed  policy 
toward  CaL  a<K»pted  by  the  present  administration  [whig],  3  gentlemen,  en- 
tirely iffnorant,  not  only  of  the  country,  but  especially  of  the  nature  and  habits 
of  our  Indians,  were  sent  out  from  the  Atlantic  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  from  tiie  savages  who  inhabit  our  state.  These  men,  as  might  have 
been  expected  under  the  circumstances,  have  committed  the  most  egregious 
blunders,  and  find  opposed  to  them  and  the  policy  they  adopted,  not  only  the 
entire  population  ot  CaL,  but  the  senate  ol  the  U.  S.,  which  has  rejected 
every  treaty  made  by  them  with  the  Indians  unanimously.  The  enormous 
debts,  amountinff  in  all  to  nearly  $1,000,000,  have  been  rei)udiate(l,  and  un- 
fortunatelv,  while  depriving  these  imported  officers  of  their  portion  of  the 
profits  and  speculation,  manv  innocent  third  parties,  who  from  their  ranches 
and  stores  have,  in  good  faith,  furnished  them  supplies,  are  also  compelled  to 
suffer  losses.'  McO)rkle  spoke  as  a  partisan,  but  in  the  main  correctly,  al- 
though he  knew  that  one  at  least  of  the  commissioners,  O.  M.  Wozencraft. 
was  a  pioneer  of  Cal.,  and  a  man  of  affairs  in  the  state,  who  therefore  shoula 
bear  one  third  of  the  blame  of  the  rejected  treaties.  The  other  commissioners 
were  (leorge  W.  Barbour  and  Redick  McKee.  The  people  of  Cal.  did  com- 
plain of  the  treaties  because  they  reserved  to  the  Indians,  according  to  the 
miners,  'every  acre  really  rich  in  minerals,  or  really  adapted  to  agricultural 

gursuits,'  S,  F,  AUa^  July  26,  1851,  in  all  the  valleys  alon^  the  lose  of  tlie 
ierra  Nevada,  from  the  Stanislaus  to  Kern  River.  The  miners  were  onlercd 
off,  also  the  farmers,  ferries  removed,  and  the  Indians  placed  between  the 
mines  and  the  commercial  points  of  supply.  At  the  same  time,  the  tract 
reserved  to  each  tribe,  except  in  one  instance,  was  too  small  for  Indian  modes 
of  life,  and  too  large  for  farming  purposes,  could  they  be  brought  to  learn 
agriculture.  Rept  of  special  committee  on  public  lands,  in  the  senate  of  Cal., 
in  CaL  Jour.  Sen,,  1852,  575-92.  The  amount  first  appropriated  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  commission  was  $25,000.  Tlie  Indians  were  in  a  hostile  atti- 
tude, caused  by  their  frequent  depredations  and  the  retaliatory  acts  of  the 
miners.  The  commissioners  therefore  travelled  with  a  military  escort,  and 
incurred  heavy  expenses,  accomplishing  nothing  more  than  to  secure  a  tem- 
porary peace  by  yielding  th6  pomt,  and  making  presents  and  promises  to  the 
Indians,  ouite  transcending  their  powers  in  making  and  executing  treaties. 
For  this  they  were  dismissed,  and  the  32d  congress  established  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  appropriated  $100,000. 

'^  An  appropriation  of  $90,000  was  made  in  1850  for  the  erection  of  light- 
houses on  the  coast  of  Cal.  and  Oregon,  and  to  this  was  added  $15,000  in  1851. 
The  appropriation,  however,  remained  untouched  in  the  treasury  for  a  year 
and  a  njodf,  and  then  all  the  material,  workmen,  and  mechanics  needed  were 
shipped  from  the  east,  depriving  Cal.  of  any  participation  in  the  benefits  of 
the  expenditure  of  this  money.  So  the  hungry  politicians  complained,  with- 
out reflecting  that  men  and  material  were  not  to  be  obtained  so  easily  in  this 
country,  ifere  were  8  lights  to  be  established,  the  contract  given  to  Cviblions 
and  Kelly,  who  sent  out  their  men  and  material  in  the  bark  Oriole,  Cong. 


ooej  to  Califrjrnia.     Th«  preTuUng  impressaoa  tX 

I*  expenBe  of  builditkg  in  this  state  made  cof^reaa- 

■n  careful  of  vating  a[^>f:<n)f)natif)(ia.     At  tfae  aeoood 

avion  B^tmething  more-  tangible  vas  teesradr  tboi^b 

IK>  ineaiui  a»  much  na  hau  been  looked  fiw,  auice  it 

t  firmly  believtd  the-  ci^nl  fund,  then  amoanting  to 

>00,000,  woaUl  W  restored  to  the  people  from  whom 

OR  collectt^-d,  as  they  aiaintaiDed  illegally,  to  addi- 

iion  to  appropriationB  which  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 

■■t;  whc-it^ttN  the  whole  amoant  obtained  from  the 

ty-finrt  cingress  aggregated  not  mach  over  a  mil- 

n.     ThU  amount,  too,  liad  been  lessened  by  the  mis- 

ittftgement  of  agents  8pi«>int^  by  the  government 

>  take  charge  of  ilisbursiemeDts.'* 

One  of  the  things  m<jst  desired  in  California  was  a 

ttint.     Tlie  Hubject  was  discussed  during  the  short 

le  that  remained  of  the  first  session  of  the  thirty- 

t  congresH,  but  not  finally,     A  short  time  previous 

the  iidml>»Bion  of  California,  Senator  Dickinson  of 

>ew  York  hud  l)rouj^ht  up  a  bill  for  the  establishment 

atnlir.,   IMft-AO,  Bpp.   1083.  which  was  fitullf  wrecked  at  the  monUi  of  tfae 

"  An  Bppropriatica  of  (50,000  was  made  in  1650  for  the  erectioiiDf  m  roarins 
lii»[)itut  at  N.  F.,  an<l  $100,000  /or  a  new  cuBtom-houBe,  with  the  promiae  of 
kWII.OOO  more  to  cijtnplute  it,  under  certain  conditions,  amoDg  which  were 
"'  '       —that  H.  F.  ahould  donate  an  eligible  lite  on  the  plaza,  and  that 


nuitlier  state  nor  otlier  tanei  ahould  be  levied  on  the  property. 
Halt  woa  aiiiiniutuil  lupt  of  public  builitinga  in  S.  F.,  with  a  aalaxy  of  tISper 
Ho  ipcnt  lix  months  in  Cal.  and  did  nothing.     Whotber  it  was  aixo- 


{[Othor  his  fault,  or  whether  it  wai  not  partly  because  the  &  F.  people  wen 
undutiiriiiiiiod  as  to  tiio  proprr  sites,  the  whig  ad  minis  tratioa  waa  made 
chnrH<'ablu  with  tlio  delay.  On  the  lOth  of  Dec.,  IB52,  the  common  council 
and  iiiayor  iif  H,  F,  conveyed  to  the  6.  S,  govt  sii  fifty-vara  lota  on  Rincoo 
I'oiiit,  where  the  U.  K.  marine  hospital  was  erected,  the  total  ciwt  of  which 
wo*  nlHuit  •2rKl.(KNI.  It  was  completed  in  l)ec.  1653.  In  May  1852  awgren 
•ppropriatwl  $40,000  to  improve  a  site  selected  on  the  comar  of  Washington 
•Jill  lluttvry  ti»,  where  tiiu  custom-house  and  pmt-olGce  building  waa  finally 
crctitul  in  INSt.  In  the  mean  time  the  govt  pnrchaaed  the  '  cuatom-houss 
Mnuk  '  on  tlie  cornor  et  Sausome  and  Sacromento  sts,  at  a  coat  of  $150,003, 
whi'ro  a  building  coxting  $140,000  Wits  erected,  and  where  the  offices  of  the 
cuatouiH  and  naval  depurttncnta  of  the  govt  were  kept.  T.  Bntler  King  snc- 
cuudiul  Collier  as  collector  in  Jan.  1651.  C.  K.  Greene  waa  deputy  collector. 
Tliu  luirts  of  entry  establishnl  were  at  Sac,  Benicia,  Stockton,  Monterey, 
lian  Ihugi),  anil  Hunilwldt.  'Itwaaan  experiment,'  saysGwin,  'toascertain 
whrni  cummoTce  wnnld  most  develop  itself.'  Jesse  B.  Hambleton  was  c<J- 
luut»r  at  Sac., anil  W.  ().  Qallnher  at  Benicia,  and  Robert  A.  Parker  inspector  of 
cuatiims  at  'TriniiUd.  All  the  porta  of  entry  were  &aaUy  aboliahed  aud  mads 
ports  of  delivery,  except 'S.  F. 
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of  a  branch  mint  at  New  York  city.  Benton  pro- 
posed to  amend  by  establishing  a  branch  mint  and 
assay  office  at  San  Francisco,  in  which  form  the  bill 
passed  the  senate,  but  failed  in  the  lower  house  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  to  the  New  York  branch  mint.  At  the  next 
session,  the  bill  being  before  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  not  likely  to  pass,  a  substitute  was  offered 
for  the  whole  bill,  proposing  to  make  coins  issued  by 
the  assay  office  of  Moffat  &  Co.  ^  a  legal  tender,  and 
to  enlarge  and  improve  that  institution.  The  Cali- 
fornia delegation  affected  to  oppose  the  substitute  bill, 
and  to  be  still  hopeful  of  securing  a  mint  Want  of 
time,  however,  in  the  short  session  was  given  as  a 
reason  for  abandoning  their  object,  and  it  was  left  to 
be  prosecuted  by  their  successors.  A  bill  was  finally 
passed  July  1852,  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  branch' 
mint  at  San  Francisco,  and  appropriating  $300,000  for 
that  purpose;  but  the  money  was  expended  in  pur- 
chasing and  extending  the  United  States  assay  office. 
A  mint  finally  went  into  operation  in  April  1854,  with 
machinery  capable  of  coining  $30,000,000  annually. 

Among  the  first  appropriations  was  $100,000,  for 
commencmg  the  construction  of  a  dry -dock  on  the 
coast  of  California.  Gwin  being  appointed  on  the 
committee  of  naval  affairs,  of  which  he  was  chairman 
from  1851  to  1855,  was  in  a  position  to  report  and  to 
push  bills  connected  with  naval  and  marine  interests, 
and  did  so  with  commendable  energy  and  persever- 
ance. The  final  cost  of  the  dry-dock,  and  removal  to 
Mare  Island,  was  about  $1,000,000,  all  but  the  first 
$100,000   being  appropriated   by   the    thirty-second 

^  Moffiktt  &  Co.  were  U.  S.  assay  contractors  under  an  act  passed  during 
the  pendency  of  the  mint  bilL  Augustus  Humbert  was  the  assayer  appointed 
to  aifiz  the  U.  S.  stamp  to  the  gold  assayed  at  this  office.  At  the  susgestion 
of  Gwin,  $50,  $100,  and  $200  gold  pieces  were  permitted  to  be  manufactured 
at  this  establishment.  OwiiCs  Memoirs^  MS.,  115.  Previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  assay  office,  private  companies  had  issued  coins,  which  now 
began  to  be  repudiated,  making  a  panic  in  the  money  market,  while  at  the 
same  time  nothing  was  substituted  for  the  small  coins  rejected.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  mint  in  1854,  Gwin  reported  a  bill  for  the  coinage  of  $50 
and  $100  pieces,  which  failed  in  the  house. 


'neress.*     Gwin  was  also  on  the  finance  committee. 

h  gave  him    opportunities  which  he    improved, 

'nia  having  but  one  representative  in  the  senate 

two  sessions,  Gwin  may  be  credited  with  having 

'ured  most  of  the  large  suras  appropriated  by  this 

ess.     He  reported  a  bill  in  January   1852,  pro- 

f  for  the  eBtabliahment  of  a  navy-yard  on  a  laro:e 

,e.     Some  trouble  was  experienced  after  the  pas- 

e  of  the  bill  in  selecting  a  location  for  the  work, 

i,re  Island  being  the  site  at  length  fixed  upon.     It 

it  the  government-  $50,000  to  secure  a  title  to  the 

d.^     The  first  appropriation  for  general  parposes 

"S.  F.  Par.  Num.  Dec  2,  1860:   U.  8.  Aria  and  Rri.,  158-9,  3Lrt  Cong.. 

Sbhs.;  (7.  3.  LaiM,  i;  U.  S.  H.  Bx.  Dot.,  3T,  voL  v.,  33d  Codk.,  2d8«a.; 
Rtg.,  1857,  136i  Comi.  OMt,  1849-SO,  19Q0,  2030,  206);  IUI-2. 
150*;  than,  Mtinoiri,  MS,,  105;  O.  8.  H.  Ex.  Doc..  31.  t..  Slrt  CVqg..  2d 

^1  Solano  Co.  Nitt.,  2*1-92;  Sams/r,  CalL,  M9.,  ia.,  V-  1 40;  OMiii>  JtoMcA, 

'  3.  Sen.,  March  23,  I&SSi  S.  F.  AUa.  A^ril  12,  1S52;  IJ.,  Bbn^  19; 
CaL  MIL  Affaha,  Scrajm,  12;  lUpt  of  ooiu.,  in  U.  3.  Snt.  Refi.  U,  toL 
d  Cong.,  l«t  Sean. 

Victor  Outro,  who  own«d  Mure  IsUnd  and  property  m  tho  mainland, 
g  troubled  I);  the  lnduuu  itvaling  hcvaes,  convpyod  a.  band  of  brood  maiTB 
„  „ic  iaUnJ  for  iiecurity;  lienoo  it*  nnmo  of  IsU  de  la  Ytgua,  or  Mar«  I.Und. 
lt»  luWaDtaaet  for  a  nuTal  station  began  early  to  bo  c1»erved,  and  J.  B.  Priibifl, 
k  cnpt.  in  the  U.  3.  Brniy,  purchased  it  from  Caetra  in  1S49.  la  ISaO  be  »ld 
an  iitterent  in  Uio  iaUnd  to  Capt.  Bezcr  Simmons;  and  subeequenUy  an  ia- 
turcBt  wiua  «oM  to  W.  A.^piawall,  oF  the  firm  of  Howlaiid  ft  Aspinwalt,  who 
IntiT  ].iirchascd  the  wli.de  islfiTid.  Oai.t.  Blunt.  c<iinTnis9i™,er  U.  S.  N,.  ha.1 
recomraeoded  this  location  to  the  govt  iu  IS50,  for  a  nary-j&rd.  In  1651, 
Com.  McCaiiley,  who  was  instmcted  by  the  dept  to  report  npon  Um  most 
eligible  site  for  tiie  naval  arseuat  of  the  Pacific  coast,  decidedly  favorvd  Santa- 
lito;  but  the  dept,  not  being  ntisfied,  instructed  Com.  Sloat  to  make  aneiam- 
iiuition  of  the  oiost  eligible  points  on  the  bay,  and  hs  reconuneiidBd  Mare 
Island,  which  the  govt  fiuoUy  purchased  in  1852  of  Aspinwall  lot  $9O,00a 
In  Sept.  1S52  the  dry-dock,  built  in  New  York  in  sectiaDa,  begaa  io  amTc, 
a  portion  on  the  merchant  ship  hrnpire  reachiug  the  island  Sept.  11th,  having 
grounded  near  the  present  site  of  the  magaxin?,  and  remained  3  days  befote 
idie  wiu  Boated  again  by  lightering.  She  was  followed  by  the  packet  Vhiw)i  q/" 
the  Baal,  and  later  in  the  year  bythe  Dejianee  with  the  remainder  of  the  dock 
Under  the  superintendence  of  Theodore  C  Deane,  agent  of  the  contractors, 
and  DariuB  Feckham,  foreman,  the  vessels  were  moored,  and  the  ships  dis- 
chargeil  by  means  of  booms  and  bcowh.  By  Christmas  3  sections  Were  framed, 
and  m  the  autumn  of  1353  6  sections  were  complete.  The  first  vessel  taken 
on  for  repairs  was  the  steamer /'oq^  in  1853.  In  1S54  admiral  (then  captain) 
Famignt  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  island,  with  instractians  to 
carry  on  the  worli  of  completing  a  naval  atation.  Isaiah  Hanacom  had  been 
sent  out  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  marine  railway  and  basin,  and 
was  appointal  subeequeutly  naval  constructor.  The  frigate  iTuhpmilatn  was 
Uie  tirst  U.  8.  ship  ndiich  tested  the  dry-dock.  She  was  taken  nptm  S  see- 
tiouB,  with  her  latteries,  sp-us,  stores,  and  crew  of  600  men  on  boonL  Dec. 
1 1  and  12,  1856.  The  trial  was  superintended  by  P.  Bnrgewi,  of  th«  N.  Y.  Co. 
which  built  the  dock.  Sac.  Raeue,  Feb.  2,  1371;  VaUiyo  Ckronirk,  Feb.  IS, 
1878;  £.  F.  Alia,  Jane  G,  1854.     The  state  ceded  ita  interut  in  Mare  laland 
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was  $100,000,  and  the  second  $100,000  for  a  black- 
smith-shop.^ Then  there  was  $150,000  for  a  floating 
wharf  and  basin  in  1853,  besides  about  $30,000  for 
other  objects  in  connection  with  it.  The  thirty-third 
congress  appropriated  about  $1,000,000  for  completing 
blacksmith-shop,  storehouses,  basin,  and  railway  at 
Mare  Island,  and  in  1856.  the  appropriations  for  con- 
struction reached^  $441,000  for  that  year. 

Large  suras  were  appropriated  for  fortifications*^  on 
Alcatraz  Island  and  Fort  !Point,  and  for  an  arsenal  at 
Benicia,  at  least  $1,933,000  being  expended  on  the  two 
first-mentioned  works  from  1854  to  1856.*^     Besides 

to  the  U.  S.  in  1864.  CaL  Stat,  1854,  161>2;  CaL  Jour,  Sen.,  1854,  218,  284-6, 
605;  Am.,  no.  4.  It  is  stated  in  the  S.  F.  Herald,  Jan.  22,  1853,  that  $85,000 
was  paia  for  the  island;  but  Gwin  says  $50,000.  He  also  states  that  after  25 
years,  and  the  most  thorough  inveetieation  of  all  claims,  parties  were  f onnd 
setting  up  claims  to  this  property.  'The  law  officers  of  the  ^ovt  must  have 
strangely  neglected  their  duty  U  these  claims  have  any  validity.'  Memoir9, 
MS.,  82. 

^Ckmg.  Olobe,  1851-2,  pt.  iii.  Laws  xxL  Gwin  says  he  meant  to  oorretft 
the  policy  in  regard  to  navy-yar<U  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  to  have  only  one  on 
the  racinc  coast,  and  that  one  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  govt.  As  this 
was  to  be  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  workshops  were  to  exist  for  all  time,  he 
thought  it  right  that  their  construction  should  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
service.  The  blacksmith-shop  was  to  contain  196  furnaces,  and  cover  acres 
of  ground;  and  at  the  hi^h  prices  then  ruling  in  CaL  would  cost  $100,000. 
He  endeavored  to  smug^e  the  appropriation  into  the  finance  committee's 
budget,  but  the  sharp  eyes  of  Mason  of  Va  detected  it,  and  with  much  solem- 
nity, stated  to  the  senate  that  Gwin  had  put  down  $100,000  for  a  blacksmith- 
ahop,  whereas  he  had  never  seen  one  in  Va  which  cost  more  than  $100.  The 
appropriation  was  stricken  out,  but  Gwin  got  it  at  the  next  session.  Memoirs, 
MS.,  82.  It  will  require  $15,000,000  or  (20,000,000  to  complete  the  navy- 
yard  as  designed.  CaL  Befjkter,  1857,  135-6. 

»  A  man  named  Vance  had  a  fat  contract  with  Mare  Island  in  1856,  when 
'he  furnished  thousands  of  millions  of  lumber  at  $40  per  M.'  Eureka  Weat 
Cocui  Signal,  Nov.  5,  1873. 

"^Defences  were  earnestly  desired  by  the  Cal.  people.  An  attack  was 
feared  from  the  French.  U.  S.  Sen.  Doc,  16,  57,  58-9,  61,  vol.  vi.,  33d  Cong., 
2d  Sees.  And  there  appears  to  have  been  some  foundation  for  their  apprehen- 
sions, for  on  the  13th  of  June,  1855,  a  French  corvette  and  Russian  frigate 
fought  a  battle  off  the  harbor  of  San  Diego.  The  Russian  poured  a  broadside 
into  the  Frenchman,  which  blew  up  at  half -past  11  o'clock.  The  Russian 
then  entered  the  harbor  for  repairs.  She  had  68  killed  and  150  wounded. 
The  vessel  carried  83  guns  and  900  men.  The  French  vessel  was  the  E(jaUU, 
carried  23  and  320  men.  It  was  said  her  captain,  Buchene,  fired  the  uiaga- 
jdne  rather  than  strike  his  flag.  Hayea^  Coll,  San  Diego  Co.  Local  Hist,,  i. 

"  The  subject  of  fortifying  the  harbor  of  S.  F.  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
govt  soon  after  the  treaty  wiui  Mexico  in  1848.  A  commission  was  appointed 
consisting  of  majors  Ogden,  Smith,  and  Leadbetter  of  the  army,  captains 
Goldborongh,  Van  Brunt,  and  Blunt  of  the  navy,  and  R.  P.  Hammond,  J. 
M.  Williams,  and  James  Blair,  who  jointly  were  to  select  sites  for  fortifica- 
tions and  Davy^yards.  They  selected  for  the  navy-yard  Mare  Island,  as  I 
have  stated.    They  also  selected  Benicia  for  the  storehouses  and  arsenals  of 
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the  direct  appropriations  to  California,  congress,  on  ihe 
representations  of  the  California  delegation,  voted  extra 

the  army,  helping,  with  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.,  which  had  its  depot  at  Beaicia, 
to  establikh  a  rivalry  between  that  point  and  8.  F.  Sftermant  Jlem.,  67>8; 
VitUoUy  Qr-masier^s  Rejoi,  U.  S.  A.,  l&O,  248-52,  274-«0;  Pac  Newty  Jan.  10, 
1850.  Qtea,  Persifer  smith  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  S.  F.  was  '  in  no  way 
fitted  for  military  or  commercial  purposes.'  Smith's  rept,  in  FroiU*9  NUL  CcM, 
4-18-9.  Says  Owin:  'Every  important  site  in  CaL  was  covered  by  a  private 
claim — Fort  Point,  Alcatraz,  Goat  Island,  Angel  Island,  and  Mare  Island.  I 
at  first  thought  it  best  to  settle  those  claims  without  inquiring  into  their 
validity,  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  public  worka  that  were  so  much  in  dc- 
.  mand  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  by  my  advice  and  counsel  that  the  sum  of 
$60,000  was  paid  to  claimants  to  Mare  Island,  in  order  that  the  work  on  the 
navy-yard  should  be  promptly  commenced.  But  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
there  would  be  no  Lmit  to  these  demands.'  Menmnf,  MS.,  178.  Castro 
claimed  Yerba  Buena  or  Goat  Island,  so  called  (rom  beinff  a  pasture  for  goats 
from  1841  to  1849.  Nathan  Spear  bought  off  Castro,  and  with  Jack  Fuller, 
kept  goats  and  cattle  upon  it  from  1847  to  Feb.  1849,  when  Spear  sold  to  Ed- 
ward A.  King,  harbor-master  of  S.  F.,  hia  interest  for  the  consideration  of  100 
cents.  Spear,  Papers,  MS.,  3,  S.  F,  Alto,  June  12,  1808.  King  erected  a 
cabin  with  poets,  sods,  and  a  thatched  roof,  for  the  use  of  a  herder.  The 
islantl  appears  to  have  been  claimed  by  a  Dr  Jones  in  Feb.  1849,  who  employed 
John  Hcil  to  survey  it  and  make  a  plat.  In  1850  Jones  had  it  resurvcycd 
by  A.  R.  Flint.  Or.  Sketches,  MS.,  2.  His  intention  was  to  lay  out  a  town 
on  the  island.  But  in  May  1851  Jones  sold  to  James  Brady,  S.  Black,  Sellm 
Franklin,  and  K  Franklin.  Subsequently,  in  May,  Brady  sold  a  one-fourth 
interest  to  Joel  S.  Polack.  King,  whose  rights  do  not  &PP^ar  to  have  been 
considered,  went  to  Utah,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  sell  his  claim.  Trans- 
fers were  made,  by  Polack  and  Franklin,  to  Morrison  and  Tenncnt;  an»l  fur- 
ther transfers  to  Carptentier,  and  to  Frank  M.  Pixley,  in  1855;  and  from 
Pixlcy  to  Eliza  J.  Hall  in  1857.  John  Hall  also  had  a  deed  from  Kin^'  iu 
1858.  Iu  that  year  Eliza  J.  Hall  brought  suit  aouinst  Thomas  J.  Dowling. 
who  occupied  the  i.slaiid  with  John  G.  Jennings.  The  plaiutiflf  wa8  nonsuited 
oil  accouut  of  a  suit  pcudins  between  the  govt  and  Polack,  the  U.  S.  claim- 
ing the  island.  Dowling  and  Jennings  claimed  to  have  settled  upon  tlie  island 
i:i  1849,  and  to  have  occupied  it  in  person  or  by  tenant  until  1807,  when  the 
U.  S.  dispossessed  them  with  troops.  As  late  as  1878  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented in  the  U.  S.  senate,  from  the  atty  of  Benjamin  Brooks,  i^bert  John- 
son, and  John  Turner,  alleiiing  that  they  had  purchased  the  island  from 
Dowling  and  Jennings.  They  asserted  that  the  title  was  derived  from  a  city 
ordinance  of  18r).5,  a  state  law  of  1855,  and  a  congressional  act  of  1864;  but 
the  govt  retained  possession. 

The  history  of  Alcatraz,  White,  or  Bird  Island  is  more  simple.  It  was 
granted  by  Pio  Pico,  governor  of  Cal.,  to  Julian  Workman,  in  1846.  Work- 
man granted  it  to  his  son-in-law.  Temple,  who  in  March  1849  conveyed  it  to 
Fremont,  governor  of  Cal.,  for  $v5,000,  *as  the  legal  representative  of  the  U.  S.* 
Fremont  subsequently  conveyed  it  to  Palmer,  Cook,  &  Co.,  without  paying 
the  $5,000  to  leniple,  for  which  Temple  sued  him.  Palmer,  Cook,  it  Co. 
sued  the  govt;  but  as  the  island  was  purchase<l  in  the  name  of  the  U.  S.  tliey 
ha<l  no  claim.  Sac.  Union,  Feb.  14,  1856.  This  island  is  a  rock  about  one 
fourth  of  a  mile  long,  525  feet  wide,  140  feet  high,  and  lies  a  mile  from  the 
whiwf  at  North  Beach.  Fortifications  were  commenced  on  the  island  in  1854, 
the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  by  Maj.  J.  G.  Barnard  at  |!600,000,  but 
$850,000  was  appropriated.  Three  batteries,  mounting  43  guns,  68,  42,  ami 
28  i)ounders.  Magazines  were  cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  works  were  strong 
and  complete.  A  rresnal  light  was  erected,  160  feet  above  sea-leveL  S.  F. 
AUa,  Aug.  2,  1855;  Sac.  Union,  Nov.  14,  1855;  Eiujineer  Bepts,  in  U.  S.  Es. 
Doc.,  33,  i.,  no.  82,  1-6.     Fort  Point,  which  was  fortified  at  tlio  same  time, 
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pay  to  the  officers**  and  men  of  the  army  and  navy 
who  served  in  California  in  the  high-priced  times  of 
the  first  gold  period.  A  settlement  was  made  also 
with  the  military  collectors  of  the  civil  fund,  who  were 
allowed  a  percentage ;  and  payment  was  made  to  the 
California  battalion  of  mounted  riflemen,  which,  imder 
Frdmont,  joined  in  the  conquest  of  California.** 

An  important  object  was  helped  forward  by  Gwin 
while  chairman  of  the  naval  committee,  namely,  the 
coast  survey  on  the  Pacific,  important  not  only  to  the 
shipping  interest,  but  necessary  before  light-houses 
and  fortifications  could  be  erected.  The  work  of  sur- 
veying the  coast  had  been  commenced  in  1849,  and 
was  much  interrupted  by  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  population,  and  the  extraordinary  expenses  attend- 
ing it  during  that  and  the  succeeding  two  years.  Con- 
gress, as  not  infrequently  happens,  made  an  injudicious 
selection  of  objects  on  which  to  practise  a  spasmodic 
economy,  and  the  ways  and  means  committee  and  the 
committee  on  finance  would  have  appropriated  no 
more  than  $40,000;  but  the  California  senator  brought 
to  bear  proper  ailments  on  the  chairman  of  the  com- 

cost  $1,038,000.  Granite  was  brought  from  FoUom  to  be  used  in  its  con- 
struction. S.  F.  Alia,  Dec.  22,  23,  1853;  June  12,  1854;  and  May  5,  1850; 
U.  8,  8m.  Doc,  24,  vL,  33d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.;  U,  8,  8eH.  Misc.,  15,  vol.  i.,  33d 
Cong.,  2d  Seas.;  U,  8.  8en.  Doc.,  60,  vol.  viii.,  33d  Cong.,  let  Sess.;  U,  8.  H, 
Ex,  Doc,,  82,  voL  x.,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.;  Id.,  Doc,  i.,  pp.  109-10,  vol.  i.,  pt. 
ii,  33d  Conff.,  2d  Sess. ;  Cal  MiL  8craps,  82-3;  CaL  Reg.,  1857,  1 34.  The  other 
places  fortined  about  the  harbor  at  a  somewhat  later  period  were  Lime  Point, 
50  guns;  Angel  Island,  50;  Point  San  Jos^  and  Presidio  Hill,  50  each;  Fort 
Point,  164;  Alcatraz,  47.  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  Lime  Point.  Angel 
Island  was  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  state  as  early  as  1852  or  1853.  Cat  Jour, 
AngertL,  1852,  840.  It  was  claimed  in  1855  by  Antoine  Maria  Osio;  but  the 
claim  was  adjusted. 

"  Mrs  Major  Canbv  copied  papers  for  the  convention  at  Monterey  to  gain 
much-needed  means  oi  livmg;  and  Mrs  Colonel  Casev  lived  on  board  of  an  old 
ship;  and  Mrs  Captain  Westcott,  when  her  husband  entertained  his  friends 
at  dinner,  served,  with  her  mother,  at  table.  These  things  were  because 
officers  could  not  afford  servants,  a  cook  costing  all  a  coloneVs  salary;  and 
the  chivalrous  Gwin  was  much  shocked  at  the  impropriety  of  women  being 
engaged  in  menial  services,  or  even  copying  papers  lor  money.  Memoirit,  MS., 
47-8. 

"The  battalion  received  $130,000.  Fremont  had,  besides,  a  claim  for  beef 
furnished,  amounting  to  $235,000,  which  was  paid.  The  extra  pay  of  the 
army  amounted  to  1^,000  annually,  from  1848  to  1852,  and  was  continued 
at  a  lessened  rate  still  longer.  Cong.  Olobe,  1851-2,  pt.  i.  bcxx.  U,  8»  U.  Ex, 
Doc,  77,  voL  X.,  33d  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
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mittee  on  commerce  in  both  houses,  who  added  an 
appropriation  of  $250,000  to  their  list  for  coast  survey 
purposes,  and  so  brought  the  sum  up  to  a  working 
figure.  The  result  of  this  more  liberal  policy  was  to 
so  hasten  the  progress  of  the  surveys  that  as  much 
was  accomplished  in  ten  years  on  the  Pacific  as  had 
been  done  in  thirty  on  the  Atlantic  coast.** 

A  measure  in  which  Californians  were  interested 
almost  more  than  any  other  was  the  settlement  of . 
private  land  claims,  and  the  survey  of  the  remaining 
public  lands.  .  Until  this  was  done,  no  man  could  be 
sure  when  he  settled  upon  a  piece  of  land  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  tnere.  It  was  obvious 
that  such  a  state  of  landed  affairs  must  be  prejudicial 
to  the  permanency  of  society,  as  well  as  to  its  morals 
and  its  financial  standing.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  how  it  aflected  legislation.  Among  the  first  bills 
presented  by  the  California  delegation  was  one  "to 
provide  for  the  ascertainment  of  private  land  claims 
in  California,  and  for  the  adjudication  and  settlement 
of  the  same." 

The  bill  as  presented  by  Gwin  was  opposed  strongly 
by  Benton  on  the  ground  of  injustice  to  Mexican 
claimants,  in  putting  their  claims  to  the  proof  in  courts 
of  law,  and  allowing  them  to  be  appealed,  even  to  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  thereby  exhausting 
their  means,  and  practically  robbing  many  of  the 
greater  portion  of  their  lands,^  which  went  to  enrich 
lawyers.     His  view  of  the  working  of  the  law  proved 


^*  Its  success  was  also  clue  to  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  officers  detailed 

first 

S.  W 

Hammond,  and  Joseph  S.  Ruth;  the  naval  survey  beins  conducted  by  Lieut 

W.  P.  Mc Arthur  in  the  schooner  Einntj^  commanded  by  Lieut  Washington 


by  the  suT)erintentlent  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  first  corps  for  the  land 
portion  of  the  aur\'cy  consisted  of  Asst  Supt  James  S.  Williams,  Capt.  D.  P. 
Hammond,  and  Joseph  S.  Ruth;  the  naval  survey  beinir  conducted  w 


Bartlett.  At  a  late  period,  Prof,  dreorge  Davidson  became  the  head  of  the 
coast  survey  on  land,  which  work  he  carried  on  for  many  years  with  distin- 
guished success. 

*^  Said  Benton :  *  Such  a  principle  applied  to  Cal.  or  New  Mex.  would  be 
perfectly  equivalent  to  a  general  confiscation  of  landed  property  iu  the  coun- 
try, and  that  of  the  two,  it  would  be  more  merciful  at  once  to  pass  an  act  of 
general  confiscation,  so  as  to  permit  the  people  to  go  to  work  in  some  other 
way  to  obtain  land,  and  to  save  the  expenses,  anxieties,  and  I  believe  I  may 
say  tlic  horrors  of  going  through  three  lawsuits  for  their  property,  and  one 
of  these  lawsuits  3,000  miles  from  where  they  live.'  Cong.  Ulobe^  185(X-1,  158. 
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to  be  the  correct  one,  as  I  have  shown,  although 
the  author  of  it  afterward  claimed  that  by  its  means 
the  land  titles  had  been  settled  in  California  in 
one  third  of  the  time  occupied  in  litigating  those  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  some  of  which  were  still  un- 
settled. Other  persons  in  California  believed  two  or 
three  years  a  sufficient  time  in  which  to  adjudicate 
the  Uispaiio-California  titles,  by  simply  creating  a 
commission  of  r^istration  to  sit  in  the  northern  and 
southern  districts,  to  receive  from  claimants  such  writ- 
ten evidence  of  title  and  rights  of  possession  as  they 
might  have  received,  or  chose  to  present,  together 
with  whatever  other  evidence  they  had  to  offer  in 
support  of  their  claim,  all  of  which  should  be  regis- 
tered, and  furnished  to  the  surveyor-general  of  the 
state,  who  should  proceed  to  segregate  these  claims 
as  fast  as  their  examinations  were  completed;^  and 
where  disputes  as  to  boundaries  occurred,  which  could 
not  be  adjusted  by  the  claimants,  arbitrators  should 
be  called  in,  and  their  decisions  should  be  final,  the 
United  States  issuing  a  patent  for  the  land  as  thus 
bounded.     Had  this  been  done,  most  of  the  lands  in 

**  Crosby  says  he  knew  many  instances  where  the  claimants  would  have 
been  slad  to  sell  their  land  at  a  merely  nominal  price — 25  or  50  cents  per 
acre— -out  conld  not 'because  their  titles  were  not  confirmed,  or  were  in  litiga- 
tion. Other  persons  supposed  that,  nnder  the  rigorous  application  of  we 
equity  powers  conferred  on  the  commissioners  and  the  U.  o,  courts,  many 
claims  would  be  set  aside,  and  the  lands  revert  to  the  govt,  when  they  could 
take  them  by  preemption,  which  they  thought  the  safer  course;  and  still 
others  feared  that  if  they  bought  of  the  origmid  claimants  they  mijy^ht  have 
to  buy  again  of  the  U.  S.;  and  altogether  a  condition  of  uncertamty  was 
created  which  ^^reatly  retarded  settlement.  Many  were  forced  to  retain 
their  lands  waiting  for  their  titles  to  be  perfected,  struggling  along  as  best 
they  could,  until  the  final  confirmation,  and  uutil  the  growth  of  the  state 
had  made  them  enormously  valuable,  when  finding  themselves  in  possession 
of  incomes  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  hold  them,  they  would  not  part  with 
their  acres  to  those  who  desired  to  cultivate  them,  which  was  another  form 
of  the  evils  resulting  from  dragging  a  claimant  through  the  land  commission, 
after  which  by  the  operation  ot  tiie  law  all  confirmations  stood  appealed  to 
the  U.  S.  dist  court,  and  asain  to  the  U.  8.  sup.  court,  a  process  which  in  a 
majority  of  cases  miade  ba^uiipt  the  original  claimant.  Speculators  bought 
np  their  claims  for  nominal  prices,  and  prosecuted  them  in  the  courts,  fiuidly 
getting  possession,  so  that  the  native  Calif ornians  were  practically  despoiled. 
'I  think  the  political  infiuence,  by  pandering  to  the  squatter  vote,  had  more 
or  less  to  do  with  the  enacting  of  the  law  creating  the  land  commissiou,  and 
the  continuance  of  cases  by  appeal  through  the  different  courts. '  Early  Events 
in  CcU.,  MS.,  72-4.  Often  during  the  period  a  lawless  squatter  population 
bald 
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CaUfornia  covered  by  Mexican  ffnmts  would  _ 
been  disposed  of  to  settlers  at  a  low  price ;  whereas, 
by  the  working  of  the  act  of  congress  passed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1851,  by  keeping  claims  in  the  courts  for  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  years,  not  only  ruined  the  holders,  but 

{)revented  the  occupation  and  improvement  of  the 
ands  by  others  who  desired  to  purchase  them. 
Whether  this  was  a  mistake  in  judgment  on  the  part 
of  GwiUy  who  labored  hard  to  convince  the  senate 
that  he  was  simply  making  it  impossible  for  a  fraudu- 
lent claim  to  be  confirmed,  or  whether  other  consider- 
ations influenced  him,  would  be  hard  to  determine; 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  effect  of  the  law  was  pointed 
out  to  him  by  advisers  in  California,  as  well  as  by  the 
Missouri  senator.  On  the  passage  of  the  act,  com- 
missioners were  immediately  appointed,  who  proceeded 
to  California  to  assume  their  duties  about  the  last  of 
December  1851.'' 

The  first  annual  appropriation  for  this  commission, 
with  the  surveys,  was  $106,000."  The  following  year 
it  was  larger,  and  under  the  administration  of  I^resi- 
dent  Buchanan  it  had  grown  to  be  $114,000  for  the 
commission  alone.  The  appropriation  for  surveys  and 
subdivision  of  the  public  lands  in  California,  and  for 
subdividing  the  islands  on  the  southern  coast,  amounted 
in  1852  to  $115,000;  in  1853  to  $160,200;  in  1854  to 
$360,000.*^     In  1854  California  received  in  direct  ap- 

*^  The  commiasionen  appointed  by  Prest  Fillmore  were:  Harry  L.  Thorn- 
ton, Augustus  Thompson,  and  Alpheus  L.  Fclch.  The  succeeding  administra- 
tion thrust  them  out,  and  appointed  others.  Tuthillj  Hist.  CaLf  635,  'I  will  say 
this, '  Crosby  observes,  *  in  justice  to  the  tirst  land  commission  appointed  under 
that  law:  they  evinced  a  disposition  to  administer  it  upon  a  broad  and  liberal 
basis  of  equity  and  justice  to  the  claimant,  and  if  the  U.  S.  had  8t4ipped 
there,  ana  considered  as  confirmed  and  patented  those  claims  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  first  commission,  a  vast  amount  of  injustice  would 
have  been  avoidecf.'  Ekirlu  Events  in  CaLf  MS.,  74. 

^  For  the  expenses  of  the  commission  $50,000;  for  the  cost  of  surveying 
private  claims  $150,000;  and  $6,000  for  a  law  agent.  In  1852  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  for  two  law  agents,  '  skilled  in  the  Spanish  and  EngUsh  lan- 
guages,' $5,000  each,  and  $2,000  each  for  a  secretary  and  3  clerks.  Cong. 
Glofte,  1850-1,  821. 

^  As  an  example  of  the  ease  with  which  mone^  was  obtained  by  appropri- 
ation, here  is  the  list  of  grants  in  1854,  when  Gwin  and  Weller  were  together 
in  the  senate:  Ind.  war  debt,  $950,000;  survey  of  public  landa,  ^3<K),000:  for- 
tifications, $330,000;  beef  furnished  by  fV6mont»  $235,000;  removing  and  sub- 
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propriations  about  four  millions,  and  in  appropriations 
in  which  the  state  was  concerned,  three  millions  more. 
Large  amounts  continued  to  be  appropriated^  so  long 

Bistence  of  Indiana,  $225,000;  navy -yard  at  Mare  Island,  $200,000;  coast  and 
i.Uand  annrey,  $160,000;  exploration  of  Pacilic  railroad,  ^1(>U,000;  Cal.  land 
com.,  $106,000;  erection  of  appraiser's  store,  $100,000;  Usrht-houses,  $75,000; 
purchase  of  cnstom-hoose  block,  $150,000;  survey  of  Mexican  boandary, 
$250,000;  mint,  $100,000;  Fremont  battalion  claim,  $190,000;  grading  U.  S. 
marine  hospital  lot,  $14»000:  expenses  of  land  com.,  $4.3,000;  miscellaneous  ap- 
propriations in  d^ciency  oiU,  $300,000.  But  at  this  time  California  was 
emptying  millions  a  month  into  a  lap  of  the  east. 

«*.Sfac  Union,  Mav  5  and  Sept.  19,  1856;  S,  F.  Alia,  April  25,  1856.  The 
S.  F.  CArofucfeV  Washington  correspondent  in  a  letter  of  July  5,  1886,  copies 
the  list  of  appropriations  received  by  Cal.  from  a  recent  treasury  report  made 
by  the  direction  of  congress,  classifying  the  expenditures  of  the  govt  from  1789 
to  1882.  As  a  eood  bit  of  history,  Calif omia's  portion  is  here  condensed, 
and  need  not  be  a^n  referred  to:  total  amoimt  for  the  custom-house, 
$793,522.39;  marine  homital,  $298,933.52;  first  appraiser's  stores,  $100,000; 
new  appraiser's  stores,  $840,000;  subtreasurv,  $107,000;  post-ofiice  at  Sac, 
$100,000;  mint  appropriations,  $2,629,192.3/;  whole  amonnt  for  public  build- 
ings down  to  1882,  $4,868,684.28. 

The  first  river  and  harbor  improvement  work  authorized  by  congress  to  be 
done  in  Cal.  was  in  1852,  the  building  of  a  levee  across  the  mouth  of  San  Diego 
River,  to  turn  it  into  its  former  chaimel  into  False  Bay,  for  which  $30,000 
was  appropriated.  Cong,  Globe,  1851-2;  U,  8,  Laios,  App.,  p.  xxviii.  Since 
that  time  $2,638,600  haa  been  expended  on  rivers  and  harbors  as  follows: 
S.  F.  harbor,  $75,000;  Humboldt  harbor,  $142,500;  Oakland  harbor,  $874,600; 
Petaluma  Creek,  $30,000;  Redwood  harbor,  $3,000;  Sac.  River,  $390,000;  Sac. 
and  Feather  Rivers,  $45,000;  San  Dieco  River,  j^5,000;  Mokelumne  River, 
$8,500;  San  Joaquin  River,  $80,000;  San  Joaquin  River  and  Stockton  and 
Mormon  sloughs,  $60,000;  Wilmington  harbor,  $705,000;  harbor  of  refuge  be- 
tween S.  F.  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  $150,000. 

For  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  etc.,  $1,273,272  have  been  expended  as 
follows:  Angel  Island  fog-signal,  $4,500;  Ano  Nuevo  Point  light  station, 
$100,000;  beacona  and  buoys,  $17,283;  Cape  Mendocino  light  station,  $120,000; 
Crescent  City  light  station,  $15,000;  East  Brother  Island  light  station,  $50,000; 
Unmboldt  light  station,  $40,000;  Mare  Island  light  station,  $29,989;  "N^orth- 
west  Seal  Rock  light  station,  $170,000;  Oakland  light  sUtion,  $5,000;  Picxlras 
Blancas  light  station,  $92,000;  Pigeon  Point  light  station,  $90,000;  Pomt 
Bonita  light  station,  $60,000;  Pomt  Concepcion  light  station,  $53,000;  Point 
Firmin  light  station,  $30,000;  Point  Hueneme  light  station,  $32,000;  Point 
Pinos  light  station,  $6,003;  Point  Reyes  light  station,  $140,000;  Point  Arenas 
light  station,  $93,000;  SanU  B&rbara  light  station,  $52,000;  Santa  Cruz  liglit 
station,  $40,000;  Trinidad  head-light  station,  $20,000;  Yerba  Buena  light 
station,  $15,000. 

For  defences  $6,617,257  have  been  appropriated  and  expended  as  follows: 
Arsenal  at  Benicia,  $825,757;  defences  at  S.  F.,  $1,027,006;  Fort  Alcatraz, 
$1,697,500;  Fort  Point  fortifications.  $2,617,500;  Lime  Point  fortirications, 
$500,000;  San  Piego  fortifications,  $50,000.  The  sum  total  of  appropriations 
here  mentioned  amounted  to  $15,397,813.  Concerning  the  project  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  arsenal  at  Benicia,  see  report  in  (/,  S.  Sen,  Doc,,  47,  viii.,  . 
32d  Cong.,  2d  Sees.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  list  of  the  Chronicle  corre- 
spondent leaves  out  the  millions  appropriated  for  the  Mare  Island  navy- 
yard,  the  payment  of  the  Indian  war  debt,  the  com.  on  private  laud  claims, 
the  appropriations  for  survej^s  of  public  and  private  lands,  the  expenses  of  the 
post-office  department  over  its  income  in  carrying  tlie  mails  by  steamer  from 
Panami  to  S.  F.;  the  appropriations  to  keep  peace  with  the  Indians;  the  ex- 
panse of  supporting  an  armed  force  ashore  and  afloat,  with  other  govt  matters 
pertaining  to  OrL 
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as  Gwin's  great  measures  remained  incomplete,  or  could 
be  made  to  serve  for  political  capital ;  and  few  could 
be  found  so  mean-spirited  as  to  wish  to  withhold  a 
few  millions  annually  from  the  busy  young  state  which 
sent  forth  from  forty  to  fifty  millions  every  year  in 
treasure.  If  they  had,  the  California  delegation  un- 
derstood perfectly  how  to  smuggle  throuj/h  an  appro- 
priation for  a  single  object  in  separate  bills,  and  how 
to  make  presents  to  their  friends  among  the  deficiency 
appropriations;  indeed,  our  people  and  their  servants 
have  never  lacked  skill  in  that  first  of  political  fine 
arts — bribery.  A  kind  of  moral  intoxication,  a  gold- 
drunkenness,  had  debased  the  public  mind  and  distorted 
the  spiritual  vision,  until  men  esteemed  it  a  distinction 
to  become  noted  for  procuring  or  handling,  even  for 
stealing,  large  sums  of  money;  and  it  was  only  when 
their  own  fortunes,  or  their  lives,  were  in  danger,  that 
their  fellows  plucked  up  courage  to  rebuke  them. 

« 

Coordinate  with  the  desire  to  have  private  land 
titles  settled  in  California  was  the  wish  to  secure  large 
amounts  of  public  lands  for  state  purposes  and  pre- 
emptions. In  order  to  provide  for  the  failure  of  some, 
a  number  of  bills  were  introduced  together,  which  I 
have  mentioned  by  their  titles  elsewhere.  By  an  ac- 
cident of  legislation  the  state  received  5,000,000  acres 
of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  which  by  reclamation 
became  the  most  valuable  of  any  of  its  lands.  By  the 
act  of  September  4,  1841,  it  was  entitled  to  500,000 
acres  for  internal  improvements,  which  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  devoted,  instead,  to  the  common-school 
fund.  On  the  opening  of  the  thirty-second  congress. 
Senator  Gwin,  m  a  bill  providing  for  the  survey  of 
the  public  lands  in  California,  included  the  granting 
of  donation  privileges  similar  to  those  which  were 
enjoyed  by  Oregon;  but  congress  was  no  longer  under 
the  necessity  to  offer  compensation  to  emigrants  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  this  bill  failed.  He  also,  being 
mindful  of  the  squatter  proclivities  in  the  voting  popu- 
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latioh  of  his  state,  addressed  the  senate  in  favor  of 
allowing  preemptors  on  Mexican  claims  to  prove  up 
their  preSmptions,  and  give  the  Mexican  owners,  should 
their  titles  be  confirm^,  a  floating  claim  for  the  same 
amount  of  land,  which  could  be  located  on  any  public 
lands  in  the  state;  in  other  words,  making  the  whole 
state  public  land,  and  letting  the  native  Californians 
take  their  chances  with  the  Americans  in  securing 
claim&  The  proposition  on  its  face  had  a  piratical 
look,  which  caused  it  to  be  rejected  with  some  severe 
criticism ;  yet  the  results  of  such  a  course  could  hardly 
have  been  more  melancholy  for  the  natives  than  the 
operations  of  the  private  claims  commission. 

At  this  session  also  the  land  question  came  up  in 
the  house  in  the  form  of  a  homestead  bill,  which 
received  little  encouragement  in  the  senate,  from  a 
fear  entertained  by  a  majority  that  the  government 
was  overstepping  the  bounds  of  its  authority  in  grant- 
'  ing  lands  belongmg  to  all  the  states,  for  the  benefit  of 
one  or  more  states.  This  feeling  was  engendered  by 
the  grant  of  a  large  amount  of  public  land  to  the  state 
of  Illinois  to  build  a  railroad,  and  was  entertained 
alike  by  senators  from  Maine  te  Louisiana,  although, 
as  a  section,  it  was  the  south  that  was  opposed  te 
bestowing  the  public  lands  on  railroad  companies. 
The  homestead  bill  therefore  failed  te  pass  at  that  or 
any  session  until  1862,  when  a  republican  congress 
enacted  a  homestead  law. 

It  was  not  until  March  3,  1853,  that  the  public 
lands  in  California  were  admitted  te  preemption 
righta  The  same  act  which  conferred  this  privilege 
made  a  grant  te  the  state  of  two  entire  tewnships  for 
the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  te  be  selected  by 
the  governor  of  the  state  from  the  public  domain, 
mineral  land  being  excepted;  and  also  ten  sections^ 
selected  in  the  same  manner,  te  aid  in  erecting  the 
public  buildings.  No  other  grants  were  made  to  the 
state  until  nine  years  afterward,  when  congress  do- 
nated to  the  several  states  and  territeries  land  for  an 


ral  college,  to  be  apportioned  at  the  rate  of 
JU  acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  to 
icli  they  were  entitled  in  1860,  according  to  which 
Lribution  California  received  150,000  acres.     The 
I  and  Stith  sections  were  granted  for  public  school 
nnsps  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1853,  the  irregular 
of  lier  admission  having  deprived  congress  of 
3  rtunity  of  granting  at  that  time  the  custom- 

^  ^        r  of  a  new  state  in  school  lands.      Lieu  lands 
)         wed  to  be  taken  in  the  place  of  the  reserved 
ions,  where  those  were  absorbed  by  private  grants. 
a  relation  to  these  several  grants  of  land,  in  1869, 
of  the  500,000-acre  grant  had  been  sold,  exceptin-^ 
.,000  acres,  represented  by  outstanding  school  war- 
nts.     All  of  the  seventy-two  sections,  and  ten  sec- 
ons,  had  been  sold.     Very  little  swamp-land  remained, 
ifi  only  the  leeist  desirable  of  the  surveved  eomnion- 
>ol  lands.     The  agricultural-college  grant  was  con- 
ted  to  the  use  of  the  state  university  by  an  act  of 
ino  legislature  of  1868.     By  an  act  of  the  same  bodv, 
provision   was   made   for  the   sale  of  all   the   landi  of 
every  kind  owned  by  the  state,  or  in  which  she  had 
any  interest,  the  maximum  price  being  fixed  at  $1.25 
an  acre.^' 

Thus  in  eighteen  years  the  state  had  disposed  of 
her  vsst  landed  possessions,  making  no  attempt  to 
increase  their  value  by  improvements,  nor  leaving  any 
to  rise  in  value  along  with  the  development  of  the 
country  about  them.  The  money  realized  was  appro- 
priated in  the  manner  heretofore  shown,  a  large  part 
of  it  having  been  dissipated  by  the  extravagance  of 
the  early  legislatures,  or  fraudulently  disposed  of  by 
political  trick-stcrs  in  collusion  with  dishonest  offi- 
cials.*^ The  funds  created  have  been  borrowed  by 
tlie  state,  the  interest  on  the  money  obtained  by  sac- 

"In  1SC4  congress  gnuited  to  the  state  of  CoL  the  Yoaemite  Valley,  uid 
Mariposa  big  tree  grove,  oot  to  sell,  but  to  retain  u  auublic  reaort,  for  «t- 
rention.  to  bo  '  inahetiable  for  all  time. '  Oov.  Mtu.,  1873,  p.  33~i. 

"  Itcpt  qf  Joint  CnrnmiOeit  on  Sumnp  and  Otrrfiowed  L^ttdt,  and  Lamd 
Monopoly,  presented  at  the  SOth  seaaion  of  the  legiilBtiiTe  of  CU. 
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rificing  the  state's  lands,  taking  the  place  of  the 
income  which  should  have  been  derived  from  a  judi- 
cious care  for  them. 

Among  all  this  waste,  one  idea  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of,  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  state 
must  receive  such  aids  as  were  possible ;  and  accord- 
ingly much  has  been  converted  to  education  which 
was  not  intended  by  congress  for  the  use  of  schools; 
namely,  the  internal  improvement,  seminary,  and  pub- 
lic buildings  appropriations;  and  the  state  has  drawn 
from  the  people  to  supply  the  deficiency  created  in  its 
resources  for  public  improvements.  From  the  sale  of 
tide-lands  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
$200,000  was  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  state 
university  in  1869,  Subsequently,  the  legislature  do- 
nated to  the  university  a  suflficient  sum  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  salt  nmrsh  and  tide  lands  to 
produce  an  annual  revenue  of  $50,000,  which  sum 
was  invested  in  the  state  bonds.** 

It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that,  being  involved 
in  practices  such  as  here  are  briefly  touched  upon,  the 
history  of  land  frauds,  for  example,  being  of  suflScient 
bulk  to  fill  a  volume,  the  credit  of  the  state  would  be 
destroyed.  On  the  contrary,  such  is  the  vitality  and 
such  the  resources  of  the  people  and  country,  that  in 
defiance  of  oppressive  taxation,  and  despite  of  waste, 
the  upward  tendency  has  been  steady,  and  not  slower 
than  in  other  new  statea  No  institution  of  public 
benefit  customarily  supported  by  the  commonwealths, 
but  has  been  liberally  provided  for  in  California.  Tho- 
solid  character  of  the  people,  underneath  the  political 
scum,   has   saved  the   reputation    and   the   fortunes. 

^  I  have  made  no  mention  of  mineral  lands,  because  they  have  remained^ 
the  property  of  the  gen.  govt.  After  much  discossion  in  congress,  it  was  de-^ 
cided  to  leave  them  free  and  open  to  exploration  and  occupation,  by  and  to» 
all  citizens  of  the  U.  8.,  ana  thoee  who  had  declared  their  intention  to 
become  such,  and  to  leave  the  govt  of  the  mining  districts  to  the  local 
r^ulations  of  the  miners,  where  wey  did  not  conflict  with  U.  S.  laws.  Act 
of  Jnly  26,  1866,  in  ZabiitikU,  Land  Laws,  199-207.  At  a  subsequent  period 
{Mitents  were  allowed  to  a  certain  amount  of  mineral  land;  since  which  timA 
A  Urge  qiiantity  of  this  class  of  lands  have  been  sold. 
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of  the  country,  as  in  time  it  will  rid  the  state  offices 
of  unfit  incumbencies,  and  check  the  jobbery  of  its 
legislatures." 

"  Thf  Califomia  Regitla-  for  1867  ccmtuns  '  the  first  attempt  ta  present  > 
tabular  view  of  the  fiiiuices  of  the  aeveiat  conntiM  of  tlie  state, '  nvi  from  it 
I  extract  tbe  following  totals:  The  total  del>t  of  the  state  in  Jan.  Is67 
wu  Sli*,  1G3.090.  tiS,592,994  of  wbiub  was  fanded,  and  frt,06)S,58»  wod  U(«tULg 
inilcbteiluetti.  Total  oiuets,  cnosuttiig  of  caah,  indebteilDesH  from  coantia 
recently  orguniied,  and  deliuiiuant  taxes,  amounted  to  $408,493.  Dividing 
the  whole  indebtedness  between  the  state,  tlie  counties,  and  the  cities  8  ia 
number,  the  state  owed  $4,128,927,  tho  oountiea  e2,3e5,2l}a,  the  cities  ^.G68,- 
D03,  8.  F.  debt  being  «3,aG!,730,  and  Sac.  81,507,154.  Tho  rate  uf  interatt 
ranged  from  7  to  IS  per  cent,  thoDgh  a  part  of  the  debt  of  8.  F.  drew  but  6 
per  cent,  and  a  part  of  San  Joan's  drew  30  per  cent  interest.  The  aaseawd 
value  of  the  occupied  laniis  was  tSS,92i,l'ii.l5;  of  the  improvements  thereon 
$17,319,470.  The  valuation  of  town  and  dt;  lota  was  |t;.494,0a8,  and  the 
improveuienta  thereon  $5,0^,414.  The  personal  property  of  tbe  Ktate  wai 
$29,877,679.95.  Total  value  of  property,  real  and  poraonal,  $9.5.007,440,97. 
The  state  tax  of  70  c.  ou  each  glOO  prodaced  $665,316.45.  The  whole  amooal 
rooeived  into  the  state  troamiry,  down  19  June  30,  1866,  from  eyery  kind  of 
tax,  was  $4,057,237.49,  wHIe  the  expenses  of  tlie  state  departments  bad  been 
$7,039,651.19.     There  was  a  similar  dUotepancy  in  comity  and  city  inconiM 
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POLITICAL  HISTORY. 
1850-1854. 

QcTALnT  07  OtTR  EaBLT  RuLKBS — GOVSRNOR  BtTRNXTT — GrOVERNOR  McDoU- 

GAL — Sknatorial  Elbction — So^iNo  Draoon*s  Teeth — Democratio 
Contention — Senator  Gwin,  the  Almighty  Providence  of  Califor- 
nia— Party  Issues — Governor  Bigler — Broderick — ^^^^hite  vs  Black 
— Slavery  or  Death  ! — Legislative  Proceedings — Talk  of  a  New 
Constitution — Whigs,  Democrats,  and  Independents  —  Another 
Legislature. 

The  composition  of  Grovernor  Burnett's  character 
was  such  that  he  could  without  friction  accommodate 
liimself  to  circumstances,  and  make  friends,  or  at  least 
avoid  making  enemies,  on  either  side  of  a  question. 
He  was  suave,  correct,  with  enough  of  a  judicial  air 
to  give  his  opinions  weight  in  ordinary  affairs,  with 
enough  lightness  and  elasticity  of  intellect  to  enable 
him  to  float  safely  upon  the  surface  of  public  opinion, 
and  from  extraordinary  issues  to  escape  scathless. 
Whatever  in  the  heat  of  conflict  we  may  say  of  such 
men,  they  are  of  a  recognized  value  in  society,  hold- 
ing the  balance  even  when  anarchy  would  result  from 
more  able  management.  His  life,  though  crowned 
by  no  great  or  noble  achievement,  has  not  been  marred 
by  a  single  conspicuous  error.  As  superior  judge, 
under  Riley's  administration,  he  occupied  the  highest 
position  to  which  he  could  be  chosen  under  the  gov- 
ernment de  facto;  and  as  first  governor  of  California 
he  again  stood  approved  by  the  voters  of  1850.  But 
he  was  a  little  too  slow  in  action  and  too  wordy  in 
speech  for  quick-witted  men  of  deeds ;  a  little  too  con- 

(648) 
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rvative  for  the  men  of  1851,  bo  rapidly  did  things 
laiige  at  this  period;  and  had  some  prejudices  which 
[le  did  not  care  to  render  prominent,  had  changed  bis 
■eligion  from  protestant  to  catholic — a  matter  which 
,ie  thought  greatly  concerned  him,  but  did  not  in  the 
Jeast  other  people ;  besides  which,  he  wished  to  attend 
t(j  private  affairs;'  so  he  resigned  the  executive  office 
on  the  9th  of  January  of  that  year,'  just  after  the  sec- 

'BuraeU,  Sec,  MS.,  pawim;  Sae.  TnouerkU,  Jao.  U  aai  Feb.  1,  1851; 
Cal.  Jour.  Htn.,  1851,  43,  44,  4S.  4tl.  Peter  U.  Burnett  wu  bora  in  Naoh. 
ville,  TeuiL,  Nov.  15,  I8UT,  uf  Va  porentua,  to  which  may  be  attnboteil  hu 
meradic&ble  diiilike  of  the  free  negro.  Wheu  10  ysara  of  ue  he  reuioiod 
with  hia  father  to  Ho»»rd  to..  Mo.,  Bud  a  few  years  later  to  Clny  oo.,  where 
h«  attained  the  age  «E  19  yoara.  in  contact  with  »  ruds  border  aocietj.  la 
]82(j  he  returned  to  Teau.,  where  he  became  clerk  in  a  store  at  tlOO  a  year, 
and  later  at  S200.  He  inarriod,  before  faa  was  quite  21,  Harriet  W.  Rogera, 
started  in  bosinuui,  studied  law,  and  becauia  editor  of  a  weekly  niiwapajier  at 
Lilierty,  Mo.,  The  FarWid.  Hia  fintt  law  bnaineaa  waa  in  prosecutina  somo 
Uomioiu  for  deht,  and  aFtorward  was  euiployod  ae  couiuel  by  the  Mormoo 
leaders  whom  Judge  King  bad  coiiiuiittcd  to  jail  in  Liberty,  thoy  being 
charged  with  arson,  robbery,  and  treason.  In  1813  ho  emiuruted  to  Or,,  where 
he  beoatne  a  farmer,  lawyer,  legislator,  anrl  judge.  In  I§48  be  came  to  CaL 
in  the  flrat  company  of  ^old.aeekera.  Mid  waa  unproitounced  enough  never 
to  have  made  any  conapicDoua  failures  either  iu  business  or  politica.  In 
1857  he  was  appointed  a  JUBtioe  of  the  sup.  court  of  California,  which  jmsitinn 
he  held  until  Oct,  1.S58,  He  nfUTward  btcame  pr-aidi.nt  of  the  Piciliv  Ba«k 
of  «,  F..  in  which  ho  hbld  a  Inrm  interest,  11^  r,-timi  from  buaim-as  «l-:-ut 
1880.  A  lengthy  dictation  whi^  1  took  from  him  he  had  copied  and  printed 
M  Ptrtonal  SteoUaiiaru. 

*The  aenate  conaiated  in  ISCl,  in  addition  to  the  memben  holding  over,  of 
W.  Adama  of  Bntte  and  Shaata  diatricta,  wboae  seat  was  conteated,  and  who 
resigned  AprU  26,  1351 ;  E.  O.  Croaby,  of  Yuba  and  Sutter  diatncta;  P.  de  ta 
Gnerra,  of  Sta  B&rbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo  diatrictsi  D.  F.  Donglas,  of  Cala- 
veras; S.  C,  Foater,  of  Lob  Angeles,  elected  to  fill  vacancy;  T.  J.  Green,  of 
Sac. ;  B.  S.  Lippincott,  of  Tnolumne;  8.  E.  Woodworth,  of  Monterey!  M.  K. 
Cooke,  Sonoma;  E.  Heydenfeldt  and  D.  C.  Broderick,  S.  F.;  A.  W.  Hope, 
Lna  Angeles;  who  resigned  Jan.  nth;  T.  B.  Van  Buren,  San  Joaquin;  J.  M^- 
ner,  San  Dieao.  The  asaembly  consisted  by  D.  F.  Baldwin  and  B.  F.  Moore, 
Tuolumne,  i.  C.  Bennett,  I.  N.  Thome,  J.  D.  Carr,  J.  S.  Wethered,  W.  W. 
WUkins,  W.  C.  Hoff,  8.  F. ;  J.  Bigler,  D,  J.  Liale,  C.  Eobinaon,  Sac. ;  T.  Bod- 
ley,  A  C.  Campbell,  Sta  Clara;  J.  S.  Bradford,  A.  Steams,  Sonoma;  E.  Brown, 
Contra  Coata;  H.  Comes,  Sta  B^bara;  J.  Cook.  San  Diego;  J.  S.  Field,  Yuba; 
C.  J.  Freeman,  San  LviU  Obispo;  Q.  D.  Hall,  J.  J.  Kendnck,  El  Dondo; 
K  B.  KeUogg,  8U  Cmz;  J.  Y.  Lind.  D.  W.  Murphy,  CoUveraa;  A.  G.  Mo- 
Candleas,  Shaata;  J.  W.  McCorkle,  Sutter;  W.  C.  McDougall,  F.  Yeiaer,  San 
Joaqnin;  A.  Pico,  Lob  Angeles;  S.  A.  Merritt,  H.  S.  Richardson,  Mariposa; 
A.  ttandall,  Monterey;  K.  F.  Saunders,  Butte.  6W.  Rrg.,  18ST,  192-6.  Of 
that  body  of  men  I  find  here  and  there  mention  of  one  who  has  gone  over  (o 
the  silent  majority.  Thomas  Bodley,  bom  in  Leiington,  Ky,  in  1821,  came 
to  Cal.  in  1849,  via  N.  0.,  and  engaged  in  marchandising  at  San  JoaiS  with 
Thomas  CampbelL  Me  waa  also  in  the  grain  buainesa,  and  at  one  time  o(d- 
lector  at  Alviso.  He  served  as  under-aneriff  during  the  term  of  Wm  Mo- 
Cutchen.  During  this  period  he  completed  the  stady  of  the  law,  bt^un  aome 
'ears  previous,  and  at  the  expiration  of  hia  aervioe  as  sherifr  be^n  a  anraxsa. 
"'  praotioB.     Be  miatained  a  character  for  integrity  and  liberality  in  hit 
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ond  l^slature  met  in  session,'  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  lieutenant^ovemor,  John  McDougal,  a  gentle- 
manly drunkard,  and  democratic  politician  of  the  order 
for  which  California  was  destined  to  become  somewhat 
unpleasantly  notorious.* 

adopted  dfy.  San  Josi  Pioneer,  Sept  21,  1878;  Scuda  Cruz  Co,  Times,  Feb. 
23,  1867.  John  S.  Bradford  came  to  CaL  from  BL  in  1848  or  1849.  In  the 
latter  year  he  had  a  pack-train  carrying  goods  from  Sac.  to  Aubom.  Later 
he  nsed  wagons,  and  had  a  store  at  Stony  Bar,  on  a  fork  of  the  American 
river,  where  he  built  the  first  house  of  logs.  Moore,  Pioneer  Sxnreu,  MS.,  2-7. 
He  was  in  partnership  with  Semplo  at  Benicia,  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Semple, 
Robinson,  a  Ca,  for  the  transaction  of  general  business.  This  firm  pur- 
chased the  Chilian  bark  Cot^feraekm,  with  an  assorted  cargo  of  East  Indian 
goods,  which  was  dismantled  and  tised  as  a  wharf.  Solano  Co,  Hvst,,  154-5« 
He  was  the  first  assemblyman  from  Sonoma  dist.  In  1853  he  returned  to 
Springfield,  HL,  where  he  was  several  times  elected  mayor.  Benida  Tribune, 
Feb.  7,  1874. 

'The  preet  of  the  senate  was  D.  C.  Broderick;  prest  pro  tern.,  K  Heyden* 
feldt;  secretary,  J.  F.  Howe;  asst  sec.,  W.  B.  Olds;  enrolling  clerk,  H.  W. 
Carpenter;  engrossing  clerk,  K  Covington;  sergt-at-arms,  C.  Bumham;  door- 
keeper, W.  K  Stockton.  Broderick  was  elected  clerk  of  the  supreme  court 
Feb.  21st,  and  John  Nusent  filled  the  vacancy.  CaL  Reg,,  1857,  191.  W.  K 
P.  Hartnell  was  awaited  the  contract  for  translating  the  laws  into  Spanish. 
His  pay  was  limited  by  law  to  $1.50  per  folio.  He  was  required  to  give  bonds 
in  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  the  correct  and  entire  translation  of  the  statutes. 
CaL  Sua.,  1851,  p.  404-5;  VaL,  Doc,,  MS.,  35,  296,  307,  317.  John  Bigler 
was  speaker  of  the  assembly. 

^tfohn  McDou^  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1818,  and  in  bovhood  removed  to 
the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  he  was  supt  of  the  state  prison  in 
1846.     He  was  a  <»ptam  in  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  he  distinguisned  him- 
self.    The  Black  Hawk  war  breaking  out  about  the  time  he  arrived  at  his 
majoritv,  he  became  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  served  the  coun- 
try faitnfuUy.     In  1849  he  came  to  CaL  with  his  brother  Greorge,  and  served 
in  the  const,  convention.    He  was  fine-looking,  and  adhered  to  the  old  style 
of  ruffled  shirt  front,  buff  vest  and  pantaloons,  and  blue  coat  with  brass 
buttons.     He  used  to  say  that  there  were  two  beinffs  of  whom  he  stooil  in 
awe — God  almighty  and  Mrs  McDougal.     The  latter  ^ways  treated  him  with 
patient  kindness,  although  often  compelled  to  bring  him  home  from  a  mid- 
night debauch.     When  he  was  afterward  in  the  U.  S.  senate  he  made  but  one 
speech,  in  preparation  for  which  he  was  three  weeks  in  sobering  off.    On  several 
occasions  he  attempted  suicide.     Although  not  at  that  stage  of  his  ruinous 
career  when  elected  lieut-govemor,  he  was  seldom  fit  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.     Yet  such  was  the  influence  of  his  naturally  genial  and  generous  de- 
portment, cultivated  mind,  and  brilliant  social  talenta,  that  only  his  political 
enemies,  and  not  always  those,  could  brinff  themselves  to  treat  him  with  the 
contempt  another  man  in  his  position  wouul  have  received.     He  owned  prop- 
erty in  Sutterville.     He  died  March  30,  1866,  in  S.  F.  Monitor,  April  7,  1866; 
Bvffalo  Express,  in  Hayes*  CaL  Notes,  v.  86;  Buffum,  Six  MonUis  in  CaL,  153; 
Placer  Times,  Nov.  10,  1849;  Hayes*  CaL  Notes,  iii.  46;  S,  F,  AUa,  March  31, 
1866;  Crosby* s  Early  Events,  MS.,  37-8;  Owins  Memoirs,  MS.,  13;  S.  F.  CaU, 
Sept.  6,  1868;  Overland  Monthly,  xiv.  329;  Sac  Transcript,  March  14,  1851. 
His  brother  G^rge,  a  man  of  herculean  proportions,  engaged  in  cattle-dealing 
in  Utah,  and  among  the  Navajos,  was  at  Bent's  Fort  on  the  Arkansas  River 
for  some  time.     He  absented  himself  so  long  from  CaL  that  he  was  supposed 
to  be  dead,  and  his  estate  was  administered  upon.     Again  he  disappeared  and 
was  recognized  in  Pataffonia,  but  could  not  be  at  that  time  induced  to  leave 
that  barbarous  coast,     lie  returned,  however,  to  Washington* to  prosecute  a 


eift  POUTIGAL  mSTOEY. 

Previous  to  this  session  of  the  legislature,  although 
some  political  flourishes  had  been  put  forth,  particu- 
larly by  the  democrats,  there  had  been  Utile  attention 
given  to  party  marshalling  in  California.  Naturally, 
after  the  admission  of  the  state,  it  became  for  the 
interest  of  office-seekers  to  consider  whether  they 
would  support  the  administration  or  oppose  it.  The 
composition  of  the  legislative  body  of  1851,  chosen  in 
the  autumn  of  1850,  was,  democrats,  27;  whigs,  18, 
and  independents,  5.^ 

The  election  of  a  senator  to  succeed  Fremont^ 
who,  hoping  and  expecting  to  be  reelected,  and  hav- 
ing left  Gwin  to  harvest  all  the  honors  at  the  second 
session^  of  the  tliirty-first.  congress,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  and  who  was  present  at  the  opening,  was  the 
signal  to  the  dominant  party  in  the  legislature  to  put 
forth  its  anti-administration  and  anti-freesoil  strength. 
In  order  to  have  time  for  a  satisfactory  canvass,  the 
joint  convention  of  both  houses  was  put  off  until 
the  18th  of  February,  when  the  balloting  began.  The 
nominees  were  Frdmont,  Solomon  Heydenfeldt,  T. 
Butler  King,  John  W.  Gearv,  John  B.  Weller,  and 
James  A.  Collier/  The  whole  number  of  votes  was 
49,  and  25  were  necessary  to  a  choice.  Fremont 
received  but  8  on  the  first  ballot,  which  was  increased 
to  16  once  or  twice  during  the  sitting  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  balloted  142  times  and  sat  ten  days 
without  being  able  to  elect.  Times  were  changed 
since  1850,  when  bear-flag  memories  and  bear-flag 
men  elected  Fremont.  King,  being  an  administrati(»n 
man,  and  a  southerner  by  adoption,  was  thus  furnished 

claim  against  the  govt;  but  becoming  disheartened  by  the  tediousness  of  his 
suit,  he  killed  himself. 

^  Sac,  Transcript^  Feb.  28, 1851 .  The  whole  number  elected  was  52;  assem* 
blymen  3G,  senators  1().  CaL  Jietj.,  1857,  190. 

*  Fremont  abandoned  his  duty  for  a  whole  session  to  electioneer  for  a 
reflection,  only  to  be  defeated.  Morn,  Olobe,  Aug.  19,  1856.  Thus  it  was 
throughout  his  entire  career — himself  first  and  always. 

'Nathaniel  Bennett,  P.  de  la  (Juerra,  George  W.  Crane,  D.  C.  Broderick, 
P.  B.  Reading,  Alfred  Morgan,  J.  Neely  Johnson,  Ocorge  B.  Tingley,  Wm 
D.  M  Howard,  T.  II.  Ore<jn,  A.  I*ico,  and  S.  A.  Merritt  receive<l  some  scat- 
tering votes.  CaL  Jour.  Sen.,  1851,  155-274;  S,  F,  Alia,  March  1  and  6, 1S5I. 
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with  two  strings  to  his  bow,  so  that  he  ran  ahead  of 
his  competitors  on  a  majority  of  the  balloting^  Hey- 
dcnfeldt,  being  the  first  choice  of  the  democrats,  ran 
next  best  after  Eling,  who  was  beaten  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  whig  poUtical  journal  at  San  Francisco,' 
the  whig  members  of  the  legislature  holding  a  caucus 
to  denoimce  its  editor,  and  repudiating  it  thencefor- 
ward as  a  party  organ.  After  a  session  of  116  days, 
the  legislature  adjourned,  having  passed  a  large  num- 
ber of  laws,  and  made  a  few  appointments.^  It  had, 
however,  not  done  any  great  amount  of  good  for  the 
state.^^ 

If  the  fable  of  the  dragon's  teeth  had  been  intended 
to  apply  to  CaUfomia,  it  would  have  shown  a  remark- 
able crop  of  scoundrels  from  the  sowing. ^^     In  two 

"That  is  to  sa;^,  the  Courier,  edited  bv  G.  W.  Crane.  The  independent 
Dress  of  CaL  at  this  time  was  composed  of  the  Herald  and  AUa  of  S.  F. ;  the 
Jferfihl  of  San  Die^o;  the  fferala  of  Sonora;  the  Journal  of  Nevada  City; 
the  Gazette  of  Benicia;  and  the  Visitor  of  San  Jos4.  The  whig  press  consisted 
of  the  Morning  Post,  Evening  Picayune,  and  Courier  at  S.  F. ;  the  Journal  of 
Stockton;  the  Union  of  Sacramento;  and  the  Herald  of  Marysville.  There 
was  hut  one  democratic  newspaper  in  S.  F.  in  1851,  the  Pacific  Star;  one  in 
Stockton,  the  Republican;  the  Timea  and  Transcript  united  was  the  democratic 
organ  in  Sac 

*  Atty-gen.  E.  C.  Kewen  resigned  in  1850.  James  A.  McDouffall  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  Q.-m.-gen.  J.  C.  Moorehead  was  removec^  and  William 
H.  Richardson  appointed  to  his  place,  April  26,  1851.  Adj. -gen.  J.  K.  Perlee 
resigned  Sept  24,  1850,  and  K  W.  Mclvinstry  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
State  printer  H.  H.  Robinson  resigned  in  May  1850,  wnen  J.  Winchester  was 
appointed,  who  resigned  in  March  1851.  Kugene  Casscrly  was  elected  by 
the  legislature  May  1,  1851,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  contract  system 
of  lSo2  was  carried  into  effect.  The  first  contract  was  awarded  to  G.  K. 
Fitch  and  V.  K  Geiger,  in  June  1852,  who  transferred  it,  with  the  consent  of 
the  legislature,  to  George  Kerr  A  Co.,  in  Fob.  1853.  The  contract  system 
was  repealed  in  May  18M,  and  B.  K  Redding  elected  state  printer,  who  was 
succeeded  in  1856  by  James  Allen*  CaL  Meg,,  1857,  189. 

"iS.  F,  Alto,  Jan.  9,  1851;  HaHneU,  Convention,  MS.,  pt.  17;  Sac.  Tran- 
«en^,  June  1,  1851;  Fidd'a  BenmuBceneee,  73-81,  85-90;  kayee'  Scrape,  An- 
fjfeles,  i.  41. 

^^  Alonzo  W.  Adams,  elected  to  the  senate  from  the  district  of  Butte  and 
Shasta,  had  been  appointed  poll-tax  collector  by  the  previous  legislature. 
On  the  settlement  ot  his  accounts,  after  he  took  his  seat,  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  did  not  balance.  A  large  number  of  written  receipts  were  for- 
warded to  one  of  the  senate  committees,  showing  that  he  had  given  these  in- 
stead of  the  receipts  furnished  by  the  contrmler,  and  had  diverted  this 
portion  of  the  public  revenue  to  himself.  He  was  examined  before  a  com- 
mittee, which  recommended  his  expulsion  from  the  senate;  but  through  the 
influence  of  personal  friends,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  to  the  close  of  the 
session  upon  nis  promise  to  resign  and  leave  the  state  immediately  after.  This 
he  did,  and  took  a  steamer  at  a  southern  port  for  a  destination  unknown.  W. 
T.  Sexton,  in  OrooUle  Mercury,  Dec.  31,  1805;  Cat,  StaL,  1851,  537.     'At  the 
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11  ular  features  of  their  characters  the  ordinary 
iiiniinal  and  the  corrupt  poUtician  are  identical— both 
intend  to  obtain  money  without  honestly  laboring  tur 
it  with  bead  or  hands,  and  both  are  ambitious  to  be 
chief  of  their  fraternity.  A  community  of  interests 
may  unite  them,  when  they  become,  indeed,  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  dangerous  classes.  Such  a  couibina- 
tion  was  rapidly  forming  in  California  in  the  spring  of 
1851;  but  for  greater  convenience  and  economy  of 
space,  I  prefer  to  call  attention  first  to  the  politicians. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  par- 
ties began  to  form  under  their  respective  leaders,  and 
while  bearing  the  national  names  of  whig  and  demo- 
crat, were  organized  merely  with  reference  to  state 
and  local  questions,  and  divided  among  themselves. 
A  third  undivided  party  consisted  of  independents, 
who  could  not  accept  the  platforms  or  the  candidates 
of  the  whigs  and  democrats. 

The  first  state  conveutioii  of  the  democratic  party 
assembled  at  Benicia,  May  Id,  1851,  there  being 
present  176  delegates  from  the  several  counties,"  and 
there  Ibrmed  their  state  and  congressional  ticket,"  and 
their  state  central  committee."     Corresponding  com- 

fint  legisl&tiu«,  sayi  Crosby,  '  I  thinlc  there  wu  not  much  bribery;  there  wu 
k  different  claas  Ot  men  in  the  first  from  wh&t  there  wu  in  the  bccodiL  I 
think  there  was  •omo  jobbery  in  the  Becond  legiaUtnre.  We  had  not  revenue 
in  the  iint  legiilature;  the  state  had  not  been  admitted,  and  there  was  no 
money  U>  cover  jobs.'  SarbiEventt  in  CaL,  MS.,  64.  A  different  set  of  mea 
Kod  more  money  made  a  difference.  Says  Frink;  '  The  northerners  went  into 
business  on  their  arrival  in  Cal.,  the  ■outhemers  into  politics.  Most  of  tbem 
had  held  office  in  their  own  states,  and  ao  were  adapted  to  a  political  lifs.' 
Vig.  Com.,  MR.,  10.  He  might  have  added  that  maaj  had  left  their  conntry 
for  their  country's  good. 

"There  were  oow  30  ooaatiei,  the  boondaries  of  the  original  ones  being 
readjusted,  and  Nevada,  Placer,  and  Klamath  counties  created  out  of  the 
•orplai  territory.  CoL  Slal.,  1851,  172-80. 

''The  state  ticket  put  up  the  namas  of  John  Bialer  of  Sac.  for  governor; 
Samael  Purdy  of  San  Joaquin,  lieut-gov. ;  Richanl  Roman  of  Santa  Clan, 


treasurer;  W.  S.  Pierce  of  Yuba,  controller;  S.  C.  Hastings  of  Solano,  atty- 
sn.;  W.  M.  Eddy  of  S.  F.,  Burv..gen.  For  repreaentatives  to  cougreas,  J. 
'.  McCorkle  ot  Sutter,  and  E.  C,  MarahaU  of  Tuolamne,  Haya'  Cal  PoL, 


'*  I  think  it  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  names  of  party  leaden,  there- 
fore set  down  the  names  of  the  central  committees  also.  It  connated  of  Rob- 
ert Sumple  of  Beniciai  Charles  Liadley  of  Marysville;  R.  P.  Hammond  and 
a  A.  Booker  of  Stockton;  J.  R,  Uardenhnrg,  M.  S.  Latham,  and  John  S 
Fowler  of  Sac. ;  D.  C.  firoderick,  John  W.  Oeaiy,  F.  TiUwd,  and  F.  P. 
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mittees  for  the  several  counties  were  appointed;  a 
committee  chosen  to  report  the  views  and  resolutions 
of  the  convention,"  ana  a  Jefferson-Madison-Jackson 
lauding  speech  made  by  Anderson  of  Tuolumne  in  the 
manner  of  the  regular  democracy,  interlarded  by  as- 
sertions that  the  present  whig  administration  was  in- 
tentionally neglecting  California  because  she  had  sent 
a  democratic  delegation  to  congress;  as  if  it  were  the 
custom  of  congress  to  send  democratic  states  to  Cov- 
entry through  their  representatives.  California  had 
been  admitted  eight  months,  and  had  not  yet  a  mint ! 
"  This,"  said  the  address,  "is  what  we  call  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  people  of  California — the  proscription  of 
the  great  producing  masses  of  California — of  the  man 
who  toils  m  the  mines.  It  keeps  back  from  him  that 
which  he  has  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  When 
he  weighed  that  ounce  of  gold,  which  he  obtained  by 
the  hard  blows  of  the  pick,  it  was  worth  only  $16. 
That  proscription  made  it  so.  A  more  Uberal  and 
enlightened  policy — the  passage  of  the  measure  to 
which  we  refer — would  have  made  it  worth  $18.  Of 
the  $50,000,000  dug  from  the  earth  by  the  miners, 
they  lose  at  that  rate  of  per  cent  $6,000,000  per  an- 
num. Is  not  this  enough  to  justify  us  in  calling  the 
policy  of  the  federal  party,  who  are  now  in  power,  the 
proscription  of  the  laboring  masses  of  California? 
Are  we  not  justified  in  warning  you  against  the  spirit 
and  conduct  of  our  rulers?"     Thus  the  democrats.^* 

When  Senator  Gwin  returned  from  Washington, 
after  the  adjournment  of  congress  in  the  spring  of 

Tracy  of  S.  F.  The  president  of  the  conyention  was  William  Smith  of  S.  F. 
The  vice-presidents  were  J.  C.  Potter  of  £1  Dorado;  Juan  B.  Alvarado  of 
Contra  Costa;  T.  W.  Sutherland  of  San  Diego;  Josh.  Holden  of  Tuolumne; 
Judge  Bright  of  Yuba;  J.  H.  Ralston  of  Sac.;  James  S.  Law  of  Butte.  The 
secretaries  were  J.  F.  Howe  of  S.  F.;  G.  N.  Sweazy  of  Yuba;  J.  G.  Marvin 
of  Tuolumne;  and  A.  C.  Bradford  of  San  Joaquin. 

^Anderson  of  Tuolumne,  J.  S.  Heenly  of  Sac.,  T.  W.  Sutherland  of  San 
Diego,  John  H.  Watson  of  Santa  Clara,  .and  J.  G.  Wilbur  of  Butte  were 
chosen. 

^^  Pickett's  Paris  EaBposUion,  13-14;  Ccl.  Pol,  Scraps,  3-4;  Pac.  Star,  i.  66, 
Aug.  6,  1851,  in  Taylor's  Spec,  Press,  566;  Sac.  Transerifpt,  May  15  to  June 
15,  1851;  Placer  Times  and  Trans.,  Sept.  15,  Dec,  12,  1851;  Jan.  4,  Feb.  4 
and  29,  March  21,  1852;  Biiflei's  Scrap-Book,  1851-3. 
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1851,  he  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  CalifornU, 
in  which  he  told  thera  that  congress  was  loath  to  do 
anything  fur  California,  and  that  he  was  forced  to  work 
hard  to  extort  such  favors  as  lie  had  been  able  to  6b- 
tain;  for  which  he  was  thanked  by  the  legislature  iiiii 
resolution  which  omitted  the  other  members  of  the 
d^egation.  He  planned  the  organization  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  canvassed  the  state  for  the  nominfcs 
put  forward  at  the  convention.  The  resolutions  of  the 
convention  gave  evidence  of  having  been  suggested 
by  the  author  of  certain  bills  introduced  in  the  sen- 
ate," and  bis  hand  was  everywhere  visible.*^  Patron- 
age was  sought  of  tlie  groat  man,  and  the  great  man 
did  not  despise  the  help  of  the  meanest. 

On  the  26th  of  May  the  wliigB  met  in  conTention, 
in  the  Powell  Street  methodist  church  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 100  delegates  being  preaent  from  twenty  coun- 
ties, sevea  sending  no  representatives."  Officers  were 
chosen,  -and  noounations  made,"  with  the  usual  par- 

"S.  F.  AIU%,  May  2,  1851;  ffuni'a  Utmrin,  M3.,  73.  The  Alta  BccnMd 
Gwin,  Dot  without  good  groands,  of  cUiming  to  have  uconipluhed  kll  tlig 

§>ad  that  was  done  for  Cm.  There  certainly  was  a  icheine  to  appropriate  (U 
le  glory.  Fremont,  aftur  hia  t^rst  three  weekB,  ia  which  he  waa  allowed  to 
intrwluce  a  few  bills,  was  induced  to  ahseot  himaalf  to  attund  to  hia  reelec- 
tion. The  congreasmen  Gilbert  ajid  Wright  were  persuajled  that  the  seittt^ 
being  a  smaller  boily,  would  be  sooner  acted  upon,  ood  therefore  that  ttii 
Cal.  business  waa  more  likely  to  be  carried  if  presented  there  in  the  fint 
place.  Thus  the  memhcra  of  the  lowur  house  were  kept  out  of  sight  throngli 
their  desire  to  forward  the  interests  of  CaL 

"  It  waa  resolved  by  the  convention  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  demc- 
CratLc  party  aa  transmitted  by  JefTenton,  Madison,  and  Jackson;  thit  the 
Bduem.!  lan<ia  of  t.'il.  ought  not  to  be  sold  by  the  govt,  hut  granted  to  Atiierj. 
can  miners  and  iuimigrantsi  that  all  the  public  lauds  of  Cal.  slionld  be  re- 
served from  sale,  and  granted  to  actual  settlers  who  were  citizens;  that  CaL 
was  entitled  to  the  civil  fund;  that  California  would  give  a  faithfnl  support 
to  the  constitution  and  the  union;  that  the  admiuistratiun  of  the  general  gort 
hail  been  guilty  of  the  most  culpable  neglect  of  the  interests  of  CaL,  had  sent 
citizens  of  tbe  older  states  to  fill  her  state  offices,  failed  U>  protect  her  bonier 
from  savage  aggression,  utterly  disregardod  the  demands  of  the  people  for 
bettor  posted  arrangements,  and  failed  to  carry  into  effect  laws  actuallj 
passc<l  for  the  gooil  of  the  state.  Ilayee'  Cal.  Pol.,  L  1. 

"Tbese  were  Colusa,  Klamath,  Los  Ancelea,  Monterey,  Mendociiio,  So 
Bttrbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo.  S.  F.  AUa,  Slay  27,  1851. 


™Jolin  WiUon  of  S.  F.  was  chosen  president  of  the  convention;  G.  B. 
Grittin  of  1^1  Dora<lo,  Rush  of  Sta  Clara,  J.  M.  Burt  of  Butte,  Alfred  Morns 
of  Calaveras,  James  Fitton  of  San  Diego  vice. presidents;  and  James  K  Ik- 
voe  of  Sta  Clara.  P.  L.  Sanderson  of  El  Dorado,  and  J.  S.  Robb  of  San  Ji* 
qnin  secretaries.  The  committee  on  niles,  and  basis  of  representalun, 
ccnsisted  of  A.  J.  Ellis,  S.  F.;  Horace  Smith,  Sac.;  J.  Fittoo,  &  D.;  ThM 
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tiality  to  certain  districts,  and  the  usual  resulting  dis- 
affection of  the  neglected  portions  of  the  state.  The 
resolutions  adopted"  had  in  them  a  little  more  meat 
than  those  of  the  democratic  convention,  albeit  they 
corresponded  in  a  portion  of  their  demands,  opposing 
the  sale  or  lease  of  mineral  lands,  but  being  m  favor 
of  the  general  government  holding  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  miners,  to  be  worked  by  them  free  of  taxes; 
favoring  the  adjustment  of  disputed  land  titles  in  the 
state  by  commissioners  under  the  authority  of  con- 
gress, with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  United  States 
courts;  desiring  the  immediate  extension  of  the  pre- 
emption laws  over  the  public  domain  not  embraced  in 
the  mineral  lands,  and  the  adoption  of  laws  which 
should  secure  to  actual  settlers  a  donation  of  not  more 
than  100  acres  to  each  head  of  a  family,  and  grants  of 
the  same  amount  to  settlers  on  private  lands,  where 
valuable  improvements  had  been  made,  under  the  be- 
lief that  they  were  open  to  settlement;  asking  generous 
grants  of  land  for  educational  purposes ;  liberal  appro- 
priations for  works  of  a  public  character,  and  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors;  aid  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  California, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  China;  complaining  of  the 

Bodle;^,  Sta  Clara;  Painter,  Shasta;  H.  Critcher,  Yolo;  H.  T.  Boarem,  San 
Joaquin;  H.  P.  Watkins,  Yuba;  Geo.  O.  McMuUin,  Trinity;  Judge  Brooks 
and  W.  S.  Mesick,  Sutter;  J.  H.  Long,  Solano;  Charles  Justia,  rlacer;  Dr 
McLean,  Santa  Cruz;  H.  H.  Lawrence,  Napa;  E.  Stone,  Mariposa;  J.  C. 
Boazann,  Contra  Costa;  John  A.  Collins,  Nevada;  John  Minge,  Jr,  Marin; 
Bowen,  Calaveras;  W.  D.  Ferazce,  Tuolumne;  Perkiam,  Butte;  Martin  of 
Tuolumne;  £.  J.  C.  Kewen  of  Sac;  J.  C.  Fall  of  Yuba;  B.  F.  Moore  of 
Tuolumne;  J.  0.  Goodwin,  Wm  Waldo,  and  D.  P.  Baldwin.  Tlie  state 
central  com.  consisted  of  John  Wilson,  K.  Hampton,  P.  W.  Tompkins,  Jesse 
D.  Carr,  K  L.  Sullivan,  D.  H.  Haskell,  R.  N.  Wood,  Wm  Robinson,  and 
Chambers.  The  candidates  chosen  by  the  convention  were  Pearson  B.  Read- 
ing for  gov.;  Drury  P.  Baldwin,  lieut-gov.;  E.  J.  C.  Kewen  and  B.  F.  Moore 
for  congressmen;  Tod  Robinson,  judge  of  the  sup.  court;  W.  D.  Fair,  atty- 
gen^;  J.  M.  Burt,  state  treas.;  Alex.  G.  Abell,  controller;  Walter  Herron, 
Burveyor-gen.  Reading  came  to  Cal.  in  1842,  crossing  the  mountains  by  the 
northern  route,  and  presenting  himself  at  Sutter's  Fort,  engaged  in  business 
with  Sutter.  He  obtained  his  title  by  leading  parties  in  the  Micheltorena 
war,  and  in  the  operations  of  the  battalion  of  mounted  riflemen  in  1846.  It 
was  said  he  was  bom  and  educated  in  Phila,  and  possessed  a  polished  address. 
^  J.  Neely  Johnson  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
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-'failure  of  congress  to  make  provision  for  a  mint  in 
California;  demanding  tbe  return  of  the  civil  fund, 
and  the  payment  of  the  Indian  war  expenses ;  cordially 
approving  the  compromise  measures  in  congress;  prom- 
ising to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  stat«  laws,  aod 
to  administer  the  same  with  economy,  that  tlie  people 
might  not  suffer  from  oppressive  taxation. 

I  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  almost  total 
ignoring  hy  both  parties  of  the  condition  of  the  state 
resulting  from  imperfect  legislation,  official  corruption, 
and  excessive  taxation.  The  whigs  did,  indeed,  prom- 
ise economj',  and  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  people; 
but  in  a  manner  to  show  a  timorousness  about  touch- 
ing the  subject  which  amounted  to  a  promise  of  failure. 
They  feared  to  lose  votes;  hut  had  they  been  honest, 
they  would  have  preferred  losing  in  a  good  cause  to 
winning  in  a  bad  one. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere, 
the  people,  that  is  to  eay,  the  commercial  and  pro- 
ducing classes,  were  struggling  hand  to  hand  with  a 
criminal  element  whose  practices,  while  brutalized  by 
ignorance  and  evil  associations,  were  not  more  dis- 
honorable, in  proportion  to  the  comparative  intelli- 
gence and  social  conditions  of  the  two  classes,  than 
those  of  men  who  followed  politics  as  a  profession, 
and  fattened  on  the  spoils  of  office.  Yet,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  more  brutal,  that  tliey  com- 
mitted murder  in  order  to  make  robbery  safe,  it  was 
found  necessary  for  an  outraged  people  to  turn  aven- 

fers,  and  kill  and  banish  in  return.  Of  this  necessity 
have  spoken  freely  in  other  places.  I  mention  it 
here  only  to  point  out  the  apathy  or  the  criminal 
truckling  to  vice  of  the  political  parties. 

As  for  the  independents,  "  the  true  California  party," 
as  it  was  denominated  by  the  AUa,  though  numerous 
they  made  no  nominations,  as  they  lacked  organiza- 
tion and  cohesion.  It  had  little  or  no  concern  for  old 
political  issues,  cared    nothing  for  administration  or 
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anti-administration;  but  while  loyal  to  the  union,  it 
was  solely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  state.  It 
might  throw  its  weight  on  one  side  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  local  interests  or  former  prejudices.  In 
San  Francisco,  in  April,  it  had  helped  to  elect  the 
whig  municipal  ticket,"  and  some  reforms  had  been 
effected  by  the  change.  But  no  such  unanimity  of 
action  could  be  secured  for  the  general  election,  and 
the  chief  use  of  the  independent  newspapers  was  to 
exercise  a  censorship  over  the  doings  of  the  two  par- 
ties which  had  put  forth  candidates  and  principles. 

It  was  not  long  before  trouble  arose  in  both  parties 
on  account  of  an  unfairness  toward  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  state  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  offices 
by  the  conventions,  all  of  the  state  nominees  and 
congressmen  being  chosen  &om  the  northern  half,» 
which  contained  three  fourths  of  the  population,  and 
was  fairly  entitled  to  but  three  fourths  of  the  offices. 
Why  the  whigs  should  have  so  blundered  is  not  ac- 
counted for,  except  by  the  greater  greed  of  office  of 
the  northern  men,  or  by  competition  with  the  demo- 
crats who  had  made  their  nominations.  But  the 
motive  of  the  democrats  was  not  so  well  concealed 
that  it  could  not  be  fathomed. 

Senator  Gwin,  under  whose  lead  they  were,  had  a 
distinct  idea  with  regard  to  righting  the  wrongs  of 
the  southern  states  in  the  matter  of  slave  territory; 
and  that  was  to  divide  California,  attach  to  the  south- 
em  division  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory,**  and 

^  A  strong  appeal  for  reform  was  made  in  the  independent  address,  signed 
by  Joseph  S.  Wallis,  John  E.  Bell,  and  J.  R.  Robinson.  S.  F.  Alia,  March 
29,  1861. 

"  The  democrats  claimed  that  their  candidate  for  state  treasurer  was  pat 
forward  by  the  delegations  from  Sta  Clara,  Monterev,  and  San  Diego,  as  the 
representative  of  the  sonthem  half  of  the  state.  Tke  idea  of  making  a  Sta 
Clara  man  a  representative  of  San  Diego  was  scoffed  at  by  the  independents, 
who  made  a  shrewd  ffneas  at  the  policyof  the  convention. 

**  Savs  the  Alia  of  Sept.  2,  18ol :  'The  mysterious  givings  out  that  efforts 

I  to  be  made  to  draff  into  the  cominff  contest  the  proposition  to  acquire 


are  to  be  made  to  drag  into  the  coming  contest  the  proposition  to  acquire 
more  territory  from  our  neighbors,  either  by  conquest  or  purchase,  is  ' 
matter  of  moonshine,  in  our  opinion.  There  is  no  uoubt,  we  opine,  that 
efforts  are  afoot  to  bring  the  suspicious  and  obstreperous  south  into  the  cheer' 
ful  support  of  the  party  candidates  [national],  tnrouffh  the  expectations  and 
indncemonts  of  a  fiuiher  aoqnisitioa  of  territory.     What  that  territory  will 
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in  time  annex  the  Hawaiian  Islands,^  all  of  which 
was  to  become  slave-lioldiog.  With  this  in  view,  he 
surprised  the  constitutional  convention  in  1849  by  bis 
complacency  with  regard  to  the  boandary  of  the  state 
and  the  exclusion  of  slavery.  It  was  ia  hia  thoiyht 
to  change  it  in  the  not  distant  future,  and  to  leave 
the  second  Pacific  state  open  to  southern  institutions. 
It  was,  therefore,  of  no  consequence  that  the  counties 
adjoining  the  Mexican  boundary,**  and  the  southern 

be,  it  it  not  Boeuy  to  tell;  bnt  the  rcoeatly  aathenticateil  insonectioauy  de' 
tnonatratioiiB  ia  Cuba  poiut  signific&iitly  to  the  possibility  Ui>.t  tbkt  fail  tai 
(ertilB  ialo  may  yot  be  the  gem  wbo«e  annexation  is  to  restore  the  balance  of 
power  to  an  equipoise  between  the  north  and  Bonth.  If  Ihia  scheme  ihoald 
fail,  through  the  suppremion  of  the  insurrection,  ai  no  doubt  it  mil.  it  seemi 
plauiible  that  the  northern  pnirincea  of  Mexico  will  be  the  b(ut  next  beU 
out.'  The  Alia  also  saw  some  gnnd  reasons  for  the  purchase  of  tLese  pnv- 
incOB,  one  of  which  Was  that  Iha  U.  8.  was  bound  by  treaty  to  protect  then 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Iiidiaus,  and  for  failing  to  do  so  heavy  damages  tuii 
already  accrued  against  the  U.  S. 

'^Says  Gwin  in  hia  ilenmrs,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person;  'Mr 
Gwin  was  an  cameat  advocate  of  the  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  uJ 
the  oxteiision  of  our  territory  south.  The  tfadsden  treaty,  aa  it  waa  cilW. 
at  a  later  period  came  before  the  senate  for  ratiticatiou.  Ho  propowid  tint 
the  boundary,  instead  of  the  one  adopted  in  the  treaty,  ebonld  begin  30  mile* 
south  of  Mazattan.  and  run  across  the  continent  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  jtnl- 
inj;  the  gtilt  30  mik-a  south  of  Uie  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  (there  are  cerliLUi 
\aken  tliiire  that  mFiko  a  line  h.irW.r),  anil  to  pay  Mexico  ft25.(X10,000  for  in- 
cepting this  line  of  boundary  instead  of  f  10,000,000,  aa  wss  proposed  in  tba 
Gadsden  treaty,  for  the  present  boundary.     This  was  in  a  secret  Beaiian  of 

the  senate,  and  the  debate  therefore  is  not  of  record Mr  Gwin  was  so  much 

dissatisfied  with  the  boundary  adopted  by  the  senate,  that  be  would  not  loM 
in  favor  of  the  treaty.  In  1651  a  proposition  was  made  by  the  Hawaiian 
antboritiea,  proliably  under  the  inflaence  of  an  agent,  but  was  not  acceptoi. 
To  have  accepted  would  have  opened  afresh  the  question  of  free  territory. 

"The  Mexican  boundary  commission,  appointed  in  lSi9,  consisting  of  J. 
B.  Weller  and  Surveyor  Andrew  B.  Gray,  resigned  their  unfinished  work  in 
1S50  t«  Capt.  E.  L.  F.  Hardcastle  of  the  top.  engineer,  who  with  a  capUin 
of  Mexican  engineers  completed  the  survey  in  ISol.  The  marble  monument 
near  San  Diego  was  placed  in  situ  in  June  of  that  year.  On  the  aouth  siilt 
is  a  shield  bearinB  the  inscription,  '  Kepublica  Mexicana,' with  an  arrow  abors 
pointing  eastward,  over  which  is  'direccioa  de  la  tinea.'  On  the  reverie  siili 
IS  '  United  Statws  of  America,'  '  direction  of  the  line,'  shield  and  arrow  as  on 
the  first.  On  the  east  side  is  'North  latitude  23-31-58-5B.  Longitude  7-18. 
20-1,  west  of  Greenwich,  as  determined  by  Wm  H.  Emory  on  the  part  of  the 
Uniterl  States,  and  Jos£  Salazar  Ylarrequi,  on  the  part  of  Mexico.'  On  tli> 
west  aide,  facing  the  Pacific,  is  '  Initial  point  of  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  eatablished  by  the  joint  commUaion  10th  of  October,  1849, 
agreeably  to  the  treaty  dated  at  the  city  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  February  % 
A.  D.  1848.  John  B.  Weller,  U.  S.  conimisaioncr,  Andrew^  Gray,  V.  S. 
surveyor.'  The  aame  inscription  in  Spanish,  in  another  column  on  Uie  sauis 
side,  gives  the  names  of  Pedro  Garcia  commissLoner,  and  Jos£  Salajsar  Ylar' 
requi  surveyor.  A  plain  square  shaft,  about  three  feet  at  the  base,  rises  sbon 
the  pedestal  11  feet,  terminating  in  an  appropriate  cap.  The  whole  is  16  f(«t 
3  in.  above  the  surface.  The  inscriptions  are  upon  the  pedeatal,  which  ii 
About  6  feet  high.     The  boundary  line  is  straight  from  a  point  of  the  Paci&i 
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coast,  should  be  offended;  it  was  indeed  a  part  o^tIie 
scheme  to  make  them  more  discontented  than  they 
already  were,  that  they  might  be  driven  to  seek  a 
division  from  the  northern  counties. 

Meanwhile  the  independent  press  labored  to  awaken 
in  citizens  a  sense  of  their  obligations  as  guardians  of  ' 
the  public  weal  to  turn  their  attention  to  election 
matters;  and  charged  that  the  reason  why  public  af- 
fairs were  in  so  unpromising  a  condition  was  on  account 
of  the  neglect  of  good  men  to  look  into  them,  being 
interested  in  business,  and  still  looking  upon  the  older 
states  as  their  homes.  From  this  apathetic  condition 
they  were  entreated  to  arouse  themselves  and  save 
the  credit  of  California.  They  had  started  the  ma- 
chinery of  government,  and  left  it  in  reckless  and 
incompetent  hands.  The  law-makers  had  not  suffi- 
ciently felt  that  they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
ertable  community;  and  the  officials  who  executed  them 
acted  as  if  the  present,  with  its  spoils,  was  all  that 
California  ever  would  be,  and  these  could  not  too  soon 
be  safely  stowed  in  their  pockets. 

The  independents,  as  third  parties  usually  do, ' 
helped  the  election  of  one  party  by  dividing  the  ' 
other,  and  the  democrats  carried  the  state  by  a  major- 
ity of  44 1.*^  Prom  this  time  until  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  there  was  no  change  of 
importance  in  the  comparative  strength  of  parties, 
Caiifomia  remaining  democratic. 

The  congressmen  McCorkle  and  Marshall  had  been 
elected  'at  large,*  the  legislature  having  neglected  to 
divide  the  state  into  congressional  districts — another 
way  of  slighting  the  southern  coimties.  Owing  to  a 
defect  in  the  election  laws,  the  congressional  term  hav- 
ing expired  March  4th,  Caiifomia  had  no  representa- 
tives in  the  lower  house  until  the  following  December ; 

a  marine  leagne  south  of  the  bay  of  San  Die^,  to  the  junction  of  the  GUa— , 
150  miles;  seven  monuments  were  erected,  sue  being  of  iron. 

"Bigler  received  23,174  votes,  and  Reading  22,733.  S.  F.  gave  a  whig 
majority,  every  other  co.  going  democratic.  Cai.  Beg.,  1857,  164.  See  cam- 
paign doggerel  in  Taylor*s  Spec  Press,  G32. 
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and  having  failed  in  the  election  of  a  senator  to  succeed 
Fremont,  for  a  period  of  eif^ht  months  the  only  dele- 
ffate  to  congress  from  the  golden  commonwealth  was 
Gwin.*''  It  is  not  strange  that  he  came  to  regard 
California  as  his  particular  preserve. 

The  third  legislature  convened  at  Vallejo,  under  the 
protest   of  Governor  McDougal,  January  5,    1852,* 

" The loguLtture  of  1852 remedied  this  defect  bj  a  specikl  act,  tnakiiig^ 
congreHioiul  election  fall  on  tbe  general  election  precediiig  the  eipmtioii  nf 
K  term'~iii  18S2,  and  each  aecoiid  year  thereafter.   Gil.  Sitil.,  It!i52,  116. 

^Piarer  Tima  owl  Trantcripl,  Jan.  16,  1852.  The  senate  coiuisted  oa 
thi«  occaaioQ  of  A.  Andenon,  who  reaigne-l  Apr.  3d,  having  heen  aiipDinLBl 
judge  of  <up.  court;  D.  C,  Brodericlc;  A.  M,  de  U  Oaem;  John  U.  Baird, 
<rho  reaigned  in  Klarch,  when  J.  W.  Denver  wai  elected  to  Jill  hia  pUoe; 
James  M.  Bttill,  J.  Krye  o(  Placer;  Pan!  K.  Huhh*.  B.  F.  Keene  of  £t  Do- 
rado; P.  W,  Keywr  of  Sotter:  J.  K  N.  Lewis;  J.  Y.  Lind  of  CaUvem;  C. 

F.  Latt  of  Butte;  J.  C.  McKibUin  of  Yulia;  J.  MUlen  L.  B.   Van  Burea; 

G.  B.  Tiiigtev;  J.  Wamer,  J.  Wabh  of  NevaiU;  J.  Walton  of  Kl  Donkdo; 
M.  M.  WomtHQgh  of  Yolo  and  Coluaa;  J.  N.  Rabton  of  Sac.;  Philip  A. 
Koaeh;  H.  C.  Eobinaoni  J.  E.  Siivder,  8.  P.;  Frank  SonW,  S.  F.;  R.  T. 
Sprague  of  Sbaita.  Tbo  officers  of  the  sesatfi  were:  S.  Purdy,  prmt;  B.  F. 
Keeae,  prest  pro  tem.;  A.  C.  BnuUonl,  sec;  A.  G.  Stelil)iua,  aast  sec.;  W.  f. 
McLaaii,  P.  k.  Wood/ide,  clerks;  C.  Bumliam,  sergt^at-arnia;  O.  W.  Hania, 
door-keeper.  Fiicrr  Tiiam  anil  TraiiMri]'!,  Feb.  I  and  8,  ISHZ 

Baird,  of  Ku  L'htra.  waa  bom  iii  Ky  b  1822,  and  educftle.1  at  the  Pilot 
Knob  Academy.  Uomg  to  N.  U.  he  waa  employed  in  a  large  mercantile  hoois 
for  several  years.  He  camo  to  8.  F.  on  the  JViantic,  and  was  deputy  aherifl 
under  John  Powne^  the  tirat  sheriff  of  3.  F.  Be  was  interested  m  tiie  S.  F. 
Powder  Works  in  1870,  with  J.  A.  Pock,  the  company  having  been  incorpo- 
rated in  IStil,  when  Baird  was  one  of  the  trosteea.  P«;k,  Mosaa  FJlia,  C.  A. 
Eastman,  Edward  Flint,  and  H.  R.  Jcmea  being  hui  aaaaclat«g.  Polities  had 
no  charms  for  Baird,  who  kept  closely  to  hia  bnuntM  after  bis  half-t<irm  in 
the  state  senate.  Hep.  Mem.  ofS.  P.,  B67. 

J.  M.  EstiU  was  also  a  native  of  Ky,  and  came  to  CaL  in  1849.  He  was 
fond  of  politics,  and  took  a  10-year  contract  in  1S51  to  keep  tbe  state's  prii. 
oners,  aa  I  have  related,  abuses  compelling  the  legislature  to  declare  the  teas* 
forfeited.  In  1856  the  state  again  leased  the  prison  to  Estill,  paying  him 
tlO.OOO  per  annum.  He  soon  sublet  hia  contract  for  half  the  amoont,  and 
the  legislature  again  declared  tlic  lease  forfeited,  and  the  gov.  took  forcihis 
possession  of  the  keys.  Tbe  matter  came  up  in  the  courts,  which  decided 
against  the  gov.  The  ofiair  was  compromised  by  paying  a  bonus  to  the 
assignee,  in  18G0,  and  thereafter  the  prison  management  improved.  Hamti 
CoU..  Cat  Notfs,  ii.  304;  Sac.  Union,  March  6,  1857. 

Paul  K.  Hublu,  of  Tuolumne,  was  bora  in  N.  J.  In  1S33  he  waa  sent  by 
the  preat  of  U.  S.  to  France  aa  a  representative  of  the  fiovt,  where  he  reoided 
5  years,  returning  anil  entering  into  commercialpursmls  in  N.  Y.  and  Phila. 
In  1340  he  WBB  commiBsioned  col  in  3d  regt,  Peno.  vols.  In  1816  he  was 
elected  controller  of  the  public  schools  of  FbiL  ca,  resigning  in  1S49  to  - 
come  to  Col.,  where  he  arriveil,  on  tlie  A'lisan  O,  Otoent,  in  Oct.  He  was 
chairman  pro  tem.  of  the  senate  in  1S52,  and  gave  the  casting  vote  OQ  the 
8.  ¥.  bulkhead  bill  in  the  interest  of  the  city.  In  1S33  he  was  cboaen  atat* 
aupt  of  public  instruction.  In  1859  he  removed  to  Wash.  Ter.,  where  b* 
practised  law,  aud  was  several  times  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  ter. 
council;  bat  in  18C5  he  returned  to  Vallejo,  CaL,  where  he  died,  Nov.  IT, 
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and  three  days  afterward  Grovemor  Bigler  was  inau- 
gurated.    He  was  in  many  ways  a  strong  contrast  to 

1874,  of  heart  diseaae,  at  the  afe  of  74  yean.  He  was  an  active  politician 
and  good  lawyer.  Lo9  Angeles  ixprtss,  a  or.  26,  1874;  Oakland  TntMcripi^ 
Nov.  19,  1874;  Solano  Smmn  Republican,  Nov.  19,  1874;  Solano  Co.  NuL, 
357-64;  Vall^o  Chronicle^  Nov.  21  and  Jan.  23,  1875;  Vallejo  Jndependeni. 
Nov.  18,  1874;  Oakland  Alameda  Co,  OazeUe,  Nov.  21,  1874. 

Joseph  £.  N.  Lewia,  of  Butte  and  ShasiA,  was  bom  in  Jefferson  co.,  Va, 
in  1826,  and  educated  at  William  and  Mary  collese.  He  studied  law  with 
B.  P.  Washin^n,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Va.  In  1849  he  came  to 
CaL,  settling  in  Butte  oo.  which  he  helped  to  organise,  and  being  its  first 
mnnator.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  but  reserved  in  (usposition,  unmarried,  and 
not  a  member  of  any  of  the  pioneer  societies  of  the  state.  He  died  suddenly 
of  heart  diseaee,  in  July  1869,  generally  lamented  by  the  members  of  the  bair 
in  his  county.  Sta  Cruz  Sentinel  Julv  ^  18G9;  Camon  Appeal,  Nov.  20,  1874. 

Philip  A.  Roach  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1820,  and  came  to  N.  Y.  in  1822,  • 
and  to  CaL  in  1849,  arriving  at  Monterey  July  15th,  after  a  journey  across 
the  Isthmus  midst  cholera  and  fever.     He  erected  two  houses  at  Monterey 
and  entered  upon  business  there.     He  was  of  much  use  to  the  administration 
of  Gen.  Riley,  and  held  the  office  of  judge  of  the  First  Instance.     Under  the 
■tate  organization  he  became  Ist  mayor  of  Monterey,  was  elected  In  1851  to 
the  senate  for  two  yean.     He  was  the  author  of  the  law  authorising  married 
women  to  transact  business  in  their  own  names  as  sole  traders.     In  1853  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  appraiser  for  the  dist  Qf  S.  F.,  which  office  he  held  until 
1861,  when  he  resigned^  and  in  1867  was  editing  the  Examiner.    In  1873  he 
was  elected  state  senator  for  four  years,  and  was  sent  a  com.  to  Washington 
to  secure  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration.     Among  the  democratic  leaders 
of  CaL  he  has  maintained  a  prominent  position  from  the  organization  of  the 
party  to  a  late  period.     See  Qitvjley^s  Irish  Race,  337-48;  Roach,  Statement, 
MS.,  1-8;  Larkin,  Doe,,  MS.,  viL  187;  N,  Y,  Oraplttc,  in  Sta  Cruz  Sentinel, 
July  15,  1876;  Limantour,  Opin.  U,  S.  Judfje,  9;  I7pham  Notes,  497-503;  Sac 
Record,  Doc.   1,   1873;   West  Coast  SiQnal,  May  25,  1875;  Monterey  Herald, 
July  11,  1874;  Lakeport  Avalanche,  June  17,  1871;   Vol.,  Doc,  MS.,  55,  195. 

H.  C.  Robinson,  of  Sac.,  was  a  native  of  Coun.,  but  removed  at  an  early 
ace  to  La,  and  was  educated  to  the  profession  of  law.  He  came  to  Cal.  in 
1849,  on  the  first  passage  of  the  steamer  Oalifomia,  Anaheim  Oazette,  Oct.  16, 
1857. 

The  assembly  consiited  of  D.  L.  Blanchard,  J.  Brush,  J.  W.  CoflEroth, 
W.  B.  Dameron,  and  T.  J.  Ingersoll,  Tuolumne;  L.  W.  Bogffg  and 
J.  M.  Hudspeth,  Sonoma;  P.  Cannay  and  J.  H.  Gibson,  Placer;  A.  G.  Calil- 
well,  Sutter;  D.  M.  Chauncey,  A.  C.  Peachy,  A.  J.  Elllis,  Bonj.  Orrick,  G. 
W.  Ten  Broeck,  Herman  Wohler,  and  R.  N.  Wootl,  S.  F.;  T.  H.  Coats, 
Klamath;  G.  W.  Colby,  A.  Kipp,  G.  N.  McConaha,  and  J.  C.  Tucker,  Sac. ; 
J.  Cook,  J.  H.  Paxtan,  and  James  H.  Gar<liner,  Yuba;  H.  A.  Crabb,  R.  P. 
Hammond,  Fred  Yeiser,  San  Joaquin;  A.  P.  Crittenden  and  J.  T.  Thomp- 
son, Santa  Clara;  C.  B.  Stevenson,  Sta  Cruz;  John  Cutler,  W.  R.  Hopkins, 
S.  A.  McMeans,  and  A.  Wing,  £1  Dorado;  Ygnacio  Del  Valle,  Andreas  Pico, 
Los  Angeles;  K  F.  W.  ElUs,  W.  H.  Lyons,  and  J.  N.  Turner,  Nevada;  S. 
Fleminff,  K  D.  Pearse,  Shasta;  H.  L.  Ford,  Colusa;  C.  B.  Fowler,  J.  L.  Law, 
and  Nelson  D.  Morse,  Butte;  James  S.  Graham,  Solano;  A.  Haraszthy,  San 
Diego;  P.  T.  Herbert,  S.  A.  Merritt,  and  T.  E.  Ridley,  Mariposa;  A.  Hinch- 
man,  J.  M.  Covarmbias,  Santa  Barbara;  W.  P.  Jones,  W.  L.  Kim,  and  G. 
R  Young,  Calaveras;  F.  S.  McKenzie,  G.  O.  McMullin,  Trinity;  M.  Pacheco, 
San  Luis  Obispo;  J.  G.  Parrish,  Yolo;  Napolean  B.  Smith,  Contra  Costa;  J. 
S.  Stark,  Napa;  A.  W.  Taliaferro,  Marin  and  Mendocino;  Isaac  B.  Wall, 
Monterey. 

Officers  of  the  assembly  were:  R.  P.  Hammond,  speaker;  Blanton  McAlpin, 
chief  clerk;  Albert  Alden,  asst  clerk;  J.  C.  Potter,  engrossmg  clerk;  W;  C. 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vol.  VL    42 
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bL        Honest  and  easy,"  the  squatters  caJli'd 
,  to  whom  he  was  indeed  a  father.      He  was  hii 
oachable,  good-natured,  neighborly  man,  who  had 
scorned  to  labor  with  his  hands  when  it  seemed 
necessary,  to    unload    steamboats  at  two  dollars  an 
''our,  cut  wood,  take  a  contract  for  making  cotton 
nfortablcs  when  bedding  was  in  demand,*  or  sell 
'>ds  by  the  hammer  in  an  auction  store.     There 
re  those  who  said  his  election  had  been  secured  by 
ballot-box  stufling;  but  it  seems  more  rational  to  be- 
lieve that  the  squatters,  who  were  a  power  in  1851, 
joined    themselves   to   the    southern   democracy  and 
carried    the    election.     Gwin    had    not   despised   the 
squatter  influence,  as  hia  land  bills  and  laud  commis- 
sion testified;  and  why  should    Biglerl     As  far  as 
manners  went,  Reading  would  have  pleased  the  chiv- 
alry much  better;  but  his  politics  were  not  of  their 
complexion,  and  Reading  had  the  disadvaDt^;e  be- 
sides of  having  been  associated  in  business  with  Sutter, 
to  whom  the  squatters  were  as  a  party  hostile.     But 
a  better  reason  than  any  other  for  Bigler's  victory 
was  the  fact  that,  as  I    have    said,   California  was 

Kibbe,  eoioUin^  clerk;  C.  C.  Honuiby>  Bergt.at.arms,  J.  H.  Warrington, 
door-keeper  J  Bichant  Zambert,  page;  C.  H.  Uabba,  Best  page.  Tfaomas  J. 
Ingcraollwaa  bom  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  1806,  of  early  oolonial  atock.  He  pa*- 
sealed  an  acadeiiiiu  education,  and  stadied  medicine  at  Worthington  college, 
Ohio,  where  he  graduated  in  1S36,  going  aferward  to  Louisville  and  St  Loiui. 
In  1838  he  aetUcd  in  I^  practising  ois  profeeiion  until  1849,  when  he  came  to 
Cal.  via  N.  M.,  and  located  hinuelf  in  Tnolumne  Co.,  where  he  engaged  in 
mining  and  medicine.  In  1352  ho  removed  to  San  Joa^,  where  he  married  in 
1859  Mary  Gorman,  a  native  of  St  LouU,  Mo.  He  died  April  30,  1880;  S.  J. 
Phueer,  May  8,  1880:  8.  F.  Chrvnklt,  May  1,  1880;  3.  P.  BuUHitL  May  1, 
1880. 

A.  W.  Taliarerro  wna  one  of  the  Virginia  oomrany,  which  was  orgaoind 
in  Richmond  iu  April  1849.  It  waa  composed  of  75  meuberB,  who  disbanded 
soon  aFter  arrival.  The  vcsacl  which  brought  the  oompaay  arrived  in  Get, 
and  waa  soon  sold  for  a  tliird  of  its  value,  the  cargo,  chiefly  tobacco,  being 
left  to  rot  in  the  streets.  An  associatiou  formed  out  of  the  dissolved  Virgiuia 
CO.,  Taliaferro  being  one,  leased  the  mission  lands  of  Saa  Rafael  from  Doa 
Ttmoteo  Murphy,  for  farming  purposes,  but  did  not  long  contiune  in  this 
peaceful  occupation.  Of  all  these  adventurers,  Taliaferro  alone  remained  a 
permanent  resident  of  Marin  co.,  which  sevenl  times  elected  him  to  the 
assembly  and  senate.  Maria  Co.  IIM.,  121-2. 

"PliiHvu  Natiinvil,  Deo.  9.  1871;  Sac  Rtporler,  Nov.  30,  1871;  Curry, 
/nadents,  MS.,  11-12;  SolanoPraa,  1865,  in  Maga'  Cnl  JVofc*,  u.  289;  Oor.'t 
lanuijiir'il  Meatagt,  in  CaL  jour.  Aaaem.,  28-9-  Sac  JVuiuertpt  Feb.  14  and 
June  1,  1851. 
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democratic.  Had  the  governor  been  able  to  with- 
stand the  influence  of  his  associations,  or  to  control 
legislation,  his  after-fame  might  have  been  brighter ; 
few  men  realize,  however,  when  they  are  in  the  smoke 
of  battle,  that  they  are  making  history,  and  must  be 
tried  by  its  searching  light.  He  talked  honestly,  but 
alack  I  of  how  manv  degrees  is  political  honor  I  The 
apportionment  havmg  been  increased,*^  as  well  as  the 
counties,  there  were  62  members  in  the  assembly,  and 
27  in  the  senate,**  Frank  Sou\6  in  the  latter  body 
enjoying  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  whig  elected 
to  it  in  1851. 

On  the  28th  of  January  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature  met  in  convention  to  elect  a  United  States 
senator  to  succeed  Fremont,  the  term  having  still  five 
years  to  run  from  the  4th  of  March.  On  the  eighth 
ballot  John  B.  Weller  was  elected.  In  this  election 
the  opposing  candidate^  was  David  Colbert  Broder- 
ick.  He  was  an  Irishman,  born  in  Kilkenny,  in  1820, 
his  father,  a  skilful  stone-cutter,  being,  with  others, 
selected  by  an  agent  of  the  American  government 
to  perform  the  decorative  work  in  the  interior  of  the 
national  capitol  at  Washington.  Here,  as  a  lad,  Brod- 
erick  began  learning  the  trade  of  his  father,  who 
afterward  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  soon  died, 
leaving  the  mother  of  David  and  a  younger  brother 
to  the  care  of  the  eldest  son,  who  was  apprenticed  to 
a  stone-cutter  of  the  city.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that 
he  discharged  his  duty  faithfully,  even  fondly.  But 
the  mother  soon  died,  and  young  Broderick  was  left 
without  parental  guidance  in  the  metropolis,  where 
his  condition  in  life  brought  him  in  contact  with  tlie 

« 

'^The  third  legislature  created  3  additional  conntics;  namely, Tulare,  with 
the  county  seat  at  vVooiUville;  Siskiyou,  county  seat  at  Shasta  Butte  (Yreka); 
Sierra,  county  seat  at  Downieville.  CaL  SUU,,  1852,  pp.  240-1,  233-5,  230-3. 

^^SotiU,  UkUemeni,  MS.,  4.  In  the  assembly  from  ii is  district  there  were  4 
whigs,  Orrick,  Ellis,  Wood,  and  Thome.  8.  F.  AlUi,  Sept.  7,  1851. 

^  There  were  several  nominees,  but  none  with  any  cnance  acainst  Weller 
and  Broderick.  Oeoreo  B.  Tingley,  A.  Anderson,  William  Smith,  R.  M.  Mc- 
Lane,  J.  H.  Ralston,  To<l  Robinson,  T.  B.  King,  and  others  were  nominated. 
CaL  Jour.  Sen.,  1852,  63-82. 
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rude  and  muscular  element.  He  became  a  chief  araong^ 
firemen,  an  athlete,  a  gladiator,  the  champion  of  weaker 
men  wlio  were  his  friends.  Feeling  within  him  the 
forces  of  a  strong  nature  ever  striving  upward,  he  grew 
fond  of  exercising  these  faculties,  and  being  desirous  cf 
educating  himself,  abandoned  his  laborious  trade  to 
keep  a  dram-ehop,  which  occupation  brought  him  more 
in  contact  with  men,  and  gave  him  better  opportunitiea 
for  reading.  Before  he  reached  liis  majority  he  was 
a  thorough  politician,  was  called  to  preside  in  con\'en- 
tions,  and  gave  advice  in  the  management  of  politicjil 
campaigns.  He  preserved  a  high  toue  and  correct 
demeanor;  and  although  his  origin  was  lowly,  and  his 
associations  more  or  less  debased,  he  seemed  not  to 
be  sensibly  bound  down  by  them,  but  to  rise  year  bv 
year  on  the  shoulders  of  the  electors  of  the  ninth 
ward  of  New  York  City  to  higher  and  yet  higher 
places,  obtaining  at  length  a  position  in  the  New  York 
custom-house,  where  he  dispensed  patronage. 

In  1845  Broderick  was  chosen  by  his  district  to 
preside  in  convention  for  forming  a  new  charter  for 
the  city,  and  was  applauded  tor  his  liberal  views,  and 
for  the  firmness  with  which  he  adhered  to  them.  In 
this  same  year  he  lost  hie  young  brother,  which  left 
him  alone  in  the  world,  his  serious  nature  becoming 
from  this  time  sad  in  a  marked  degree.  During  these 
early  years  he  attracted  the  attention  and  secured  the 
friendship  of  George  Wilkes,  editor  of  the  National 
Police  Gazette,  who  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
the  Jonathan  to  this  David,  loving  him  with  a  devi>- 
tion  passing  the  love  of  woman. 

In  1846  he  was  nominated  for  congressman,  but 
defeated  by  a  small  majority,  by  a  split  in  his  party, 
he  refusing  to  coalesce  with  the  'bam-bumera  He 
was  renominated  in  1848,  but  declined  to  rua,  for  pe- 
cuniary reasons.  He  came  to  California  in  the  spring 
of  1849,  penniless  and  sick ;  for  among  the  character- 
istics of  this  man  of  brawn  and  stature  was  a  feminine 
sensibility,  which  had  received  many  a  jar  in  hia  poht- 
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ical  strife  and  failures,  and  pecuniary  losses.  Here  he 
met  some  former  friends,  and  as  there  was  a  lack  of 
coin  on  the  coast,  and  sevenJ  months  being  required 
to  procure  it  from  the  east,  it  was  proposed  to  form  a 
company  to  assay  and  coin  gold.  Frederick  D.  Kohler 
was  selected  for  the  assayer,  and  Broderick  became 
his  associate,  performing  the  severe  manual  labor 
required.  They  coined  so-called  five  and  ten  dollar 
pieces;  and  the  profit  upon  these  coins,  which  con- 
tained only  four  and  eight  dollars  respectively,  and 
upon  the  gold  purchased  at  $14  per  ounce,  soon  placed 
Broderick  in  good  circumstances,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  fortune,  large  for  those  timea  In  the 
autumn  of  1849  the  firm  sold  the  business,  and  Brod- 
erick began  to  think  of  returning  to  politics.  The 
New  York  democracy,  with  whose  ways  he  was  famil- 
iar, was  largely  represented  in  California,  and  particu- 
larly in  San  Francisco,  at  this  period.  What  more 
natural  or  likely  than  that  the  habit  of  managing 
politics  should  return  with  the  opportunity? 

Nathaniel  Bennett  having  resigned  from  the  senate 
of  the  first  state  legislature  to  accept  a  place  on  the 
supreme  bench,  Broderick  was  elected  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, as  I  have  stated  in  another  place.  In  1851 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  senate,  and  ruled  with 
extreme  propriety,  not  one  of  his  decisions  being  re- 
versed.** He  studied  law,  history,  and  literature  with 
the  same  ardor  with  which  he  pursued  any  object;  in 
due  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  clerk 
of  the  supreme  court.  In  these  successive  steps, 
Broderick  was  constantly  encouraged  by  the  letters 

**  On  one  occasion  lie  aaaanlted  a  reporter  of  the  AUa,  who  he  fancied  had 
inipagped  his  motives  and  conduct  in  reference  to  the  military  appropriation 
bills,  calling  him  into  a  committee-room  and  treating  him  with  violence,  the 
reporter  bems  rescued  by  other  senators.  8.  F,  AUa,  March  27,  1851.  He 
fought  a  duel  with  J.  Caleb  Smith  of  S.  F.,  in  1852,  in  which  his  life  was 
saved  by  his  watch.  So/:,  Stale  Journal,  March  10,  1852.  The  quarrel  srew 
out  of  remarks  by  Broderick  upon  the  habits  of  Ex-gov.  William  Smith  of  Va, 
who  had  provoked  a  scorinff  by  his  oflfensive  deportment  during  the  previous 
senatorial  election.  The  eldest  son  of  Smith  took  up  the  matter,  wliich  re- 
salted  in  a  duel  following  upon  a  card  by  Judge  Smith,  Broderick  being  the 
challenger.  S.  F.  Pod,  Sdpt  12,  1878. 
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of  his  devoted  friend  Wilkes,  who  as  early  as  1850, 
seeinc;  that  California  was  about  to  become  a  state, 
urged  him  ''to  fix  his  eye  boldly  and  steadily  upon 
the  position  of  United  States  senator  for  California  ;"** 
to  which  Broderick  had  replied,  like  the  great  evan- 
gelist,  **  Come  over  and  help  us,"  and  took  the  proffered 
advice. 

Broderick  was  now  thirty-five  years  of  age;  was 
thoroughly  trained  in  party  politics,  and  was  an  un- 
compromising, if  not  a  pro-slavery,  democrat.  There 
had  oegun  to  be  a  distinction  made  between  northern 
and  southern  men  of  the  same  party,  and  Senator 
Gwin,  a  southern  democrat,  was  the  leader  of  the  pro- 
slavery  faction  in  California.  To  divide  the  party,  on 
any  pretence,  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  crime  by 
democrats.  The  immediate  adherents  of  Gwin  looked 
with  disfavor  upon  the  presumptuous  northerner,  of 
plebeian  origin,  who  aspired  to  sit  among  the  patricians 
of  southern  birth  in  the  nation's  highest  council. 

John  B.  Weller,  from  Ohio,  was  not  at  all  the  equal 
of  Broderick  as  a  politician,  but  he  had  occupied  places 
of  honor  in  his  state,  had  commanded  a  regiment  in 

**  There  was  a  story  current  that  on  leaving  New  York  Broderick  swore 
he  would  never  return  except  as  a  U.  S.  senator.  If  this  is  true,  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  swearing  about.  At  that  period — the  spring  of  1849— 
little  was  known  of  Cal. ;  certainly  not  that  it  would  so  soon  liecome  a  state 
of  the  union.  Men  went  there,  then,  for  gold,  and  thought  of  politics  after- 
ward. In  the  sworn  statement  of  George  Wilkes,  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  he  avers  that  Broderick  replied  to  his  suggestion,  that  the  mark  set 
was  too  hiffh  for  him;  but  if  he,  Wilkes,  would  come  to  Cal.,  and  unite  his 
efiforts  with  his  own,  'there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  political  ambition 
which  he,  Broderick,  would  not  then  venture  to  undertake.'  AjjidavU  qf 
George  WWxSf  this  being  a  sworn  statement  of  the  relations  between  Broder- 
ick and  himself,  made  in  18G2,  on  the  contest  of  Broilerick  s  will.  Coiioem* 
ing  Broderick,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  the  evidence  is  now  abundant, 
and  it  is  time  to  present  him  in  his  true  character,  which  has  Xyeen.  distorted 
by  both  enemies  and  friends  into  something  abnormal.  I  find  nothing  in  it 
not  easily  accounted  for  by  hus  circumstances  and  evident  traits  of  constitn* 
tion.  Among  his  biographers  are:  (^ttigley^  Irish  Race  in  CaL,  295-902;  Shmckf 
Representative  Men,  3S5-93;  FieUls  Remimscences,  79-84;  Ryckinan^  MS.,  3; 
S.  F,  BuUetin,  Oct.  16,  17,  18,  1855,  and  Sept.  16,  1859;  Sac  Union,  Sept  17, 
1859;  Id.,  Apr.  27,  1872;  8.  F,  Herald,  Sept.  18,  1859;  S,  F.  Alia,  Dec  8. 
1856,  i*nd  Sept.  17,  18,  1859;  8,  F.  Argonaut,  Apr.  28,  1878;  Sfonrow,  MS.,  3; 
Hayes*  Coll.,  Cal.  Pol,  ii.  82;  McGowan,  in  8.  F.  Post,  Feb.  22  and  March  8» 
1879;  Pajnro  Times,  Dec.  31,  1864;  Croshy^s  Early  Ei^nts,  MS.,  66-7;  Hkklti 
Hb<L  8.  F,  307-19;  Merrill,  Statement,  MS.,  10;  J.  W.  Forney,  in  5.  /. 
Post,  March  8,  1879. 
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the  Mexican  war,  and  when  his  former  general  became 
president,  was  appointed  commissioner  to  settle  the 
Mexican  boundary,  and  was,  besides,  a  southern  pro- 
slavery  democrat.  Only  to  such  would  the  Gwin 
management  permit  the  prize  to  fall.  Like  Gwin  and 
Fremont,  he  fixed  upon  California  as  the  field  where 
he  was  to  achieve  the  triumph  of  an  election  to  the 
national  senate,  and  when  the  state  was  admitted, 
resigned  his  place  on  the  boundary  commission  to 
engage  in  law  and  politica  Care  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  California  was  no  motive.  To  do  what  would 
strengthen  party  and  make  votes  was  the  aim.  Every 
$100,000,  or  land  grant,  or  other  gift  to  the  state,  was 
as  a  bribe  to  reelection.  A  more  effectual  bribe  was 
personal  patronage.  During  Fillmore's  administra- 
tion Gwin  managed  this  matter  with  much  adroitness. 
Being  a  democrat  in  a  democratic  senate,  he  had  the 
power  to  cause  the  rejection  of  the  whig  president's 
appointments,  in  other  states  as  well  as  California; 
yet  during  the  whole  of  Fillmore's  term,  with  a  single 
exception,  the  harmony  between  the  president  and 
the  California  senator  was  disturbed  but  once.^  While 
maintaining  amicable  relations  with  the  executive  he 
controlled  the  federal  appointments  by  finesse,  as  he 
governed  affairs  in  California  by  the  inflexible  demo- 

"This  was  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  a  district  judge  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  CaL  J.  P.  Benjamin,  of  La,  a  typical  southern,  pro-slavery 
democrat,  who  was  afterward  secretary  of  the  southern  confederacy,  was 
nominated  to  the  southern  and  Currey  to  the  northern.  But  Gtwin  objected 
to  Currey  because  he  was  not  known  to  him.  Finally  neither  of  the  nominees 
accepted,  on  account  of  the  smail  pay,  only  $3,500.  '  Pet  Halstead,'  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned,  a  whi^,  but  an  enemy  of  Curroy's,  also  opposed  this 
nomination,  'and  he  made  this  opposition  so  formidable,' says  Gwin,  'that 
there  was  no  remedy  left  for  me  but  to  oppose  his  confirmation.*  Currey  was 
a  personal  friend  of  the  prest,  who  persisted  in  the  nomination;  but  Gwin 
again  rejected  him,  when  the  prest  became  angry,  and  threatened  to  leave 
Cal.  without  U.  S.  courts.  In  this  dilemma  Gwin  besought  the  good  offices 
of  Webster,  sec.  of  state,  who  recommended  Ogden  Hoffman,  of  N.  Y.,  son  of 
O.  Hoffman,  8r,  the  lawyer,  orator,  and  statesman.  Seward  unexpectedly 
opposed  this  nomination — Hoffman  being  a  leader  of  that  wing  of  the  whig 
party  called  the  'silver  grays' — on  account  of  the  youth  of  the  nominee, 
whom  he  described  as  'only  a  boy.'-  He  proved  to  be  29  years  old,  and  a 
thorough  jurist.  He  was  confirmed,  and  CaL  received  an  able  judge,  while 
Fillmore  was  placated.  Both  Hoffman  and  Jones,  the  first  U.  S.  judges, 
were  under  30  when  appointed. 
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cipline.  A  southern  whig,  like  T.  B.  King, 
uiignc  hold  an  office,  but  a  northem  anti-slaveiy 
democrat  found  no  favor  and  no  mercy. 

The  legislation  of  1852  was  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  distinction  sought  to  be  made  between  the  white 
and  colored  races.  There  was  a  color  even  to  crime, 
ck  wickedness  being  more  horrible  than  white."^ 
nineteen  pardons  to  criminals  granted  during  JIc- 
JJougal'a  terra,  four  were  to  Mexicans  and  the  remain- 
ing fifteen  to  white  men  bearing  English  names,  to  all 
of  whom,  including  the  Mexicans,  citi2enship  might 
be  granted  under  the  laws;  while  another  man,  who 
has  not  yet  appeared  on  the  criminal  list,  "on  account 
of  color,"  should  be  legislated  against,  and  doomed 
forever  to  live  under  laws  which  "patent  his  inferior- 
ity," and  rouse  in  him,  justly,  a  hatred  of  his  oppres- 
sors. Senator  Broderick  vigorously  opposed  these 
sentiments,  but  was  almost  alone  in  his  party  in  con- 
demning them.  It  made  him  an  object  of  distrust  on 
the  part  of  the  chivalry,  who  thenceforward  soujrht 
occasions  of  hostility  toward  the  advocate  of  firee 
labor  and  human  rights. 

"  The  umokl  report  of  the  boud  of  atate  priMn  iiupeetora,  with  Gov. 

McDongal  at  iti  head,  had  thia  Eigiiificant  paragraph:  'The  board  of  ataU 
prison  inspectors  beg  leave,  in  conclusion,  to  call  attentioii,  aimply  with  ref- 
er«nce  to  its  bearing  npon  orime,  to  the  expediency  of  prcjiibiting,  by  itrin- 
gsnt  law,  the  importation  into  tbia  Btat«  of  foreign  convicts,  or  of  thoHS  other 
persons  Iwlunging  to  alien  and  servile  races,  who,  on  account  of  color  or  from 
other  causeii,  are  excluded  by  the  spirit  of  our  laws  from  participating  in  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  citizenahip.  This,  though  a  matter  of  less  immediat* 
than  eventful  importance,  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  present  attention.  Vm 
a  while,  no  doubt,  they  may  continue  peaceable  and  obedient,  bat  we  aabniit 
whetlier  jealouaiea  and  hatred  wiil  not  inevitably  spring  up;  whether  they 
will  not  leam  to  detest  and  violate  laws  that  patent  their  inferiority  nntu 
«ur  jails  shall  be  fiUed  with  their  numbera,  and  the  ingenuity  of  legulatioo 
be  exhausted  in  devising  coercive  laws.  We  snbmit  mietber  danger  is  not 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  presence  amongst  as,  in  great  nnmbers,  of  in 
ignorant  and  dependent  caste,  excluded  from  rights  to  the  enjoyment  of 
which  olL  others  may  freely  aspire,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  exempt  bom 
that  complete  subjection  to  the  will  of  another  which  can  only  reenlt  from 
the  formidable  relation  of  master  and  slave.  From  the  Pola^;iaa  races  in 
Greece  to  the  free  negroes  of  the  Unit«l  States,  and  tliB  peace  of  neighbor- 
ing republics,  the  degraded  race  have  always  needed  the  jailer  and  execa- 
tinier,  and  been  cousptcuoua  for  drunkenness,  improvidenoe,  and  crime.' 
Thus  lucidly  the  pro-slavery  democracy  reasoned. 
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In  consonance  with  the  suggestions  offered  in  the 
report  herein  quoted,  an  act  was  passed  '^  respecting 
fugitives  from  labor,  and  slaves  brought  to  this  state 
prior  to  her  admission  to  the  union,"  which  provided 
for  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  their  return  to 
servitude  in  the  state  or  territory  from  which  they 
had  escaped.  Under  this  law  a  colored  man  or  woman 
could  be  brought  before  a  magistrate,  claimed  as  a 
slave,  and  the  person  so  seized  not  being  permitted  to 
testify,  the  judge  had  no  alternative  but  to  issue  a 
certificate  to  the  claimant,  which  certificate  was  "  con- 
clusive of  the  right  of  the  person  or  persons  in  whose 
favor  granted,"  and  prevented  "  all  molestation  of  such 
person  or  persons,  by  any  process  issued  by  any  court, 
judge,  justice,  or  magistrate,  or  other  person  whomso- 
ever."  Any  assistance  rendered  the  fugitive,  against 
his  arrest,  made  the  person  so  aiding  him  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $500  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  two  months. 
All  slaves  who  had  escaped  into  or  were  brought  to 
California  previous  to  the  admission  of  the  state  to 
the  union  were  held  to  be  fugitives,  and  were  liable 
to  arrest  under  the  law,  although  many  of  them  had 
been  free  for  several  years,  and  had  by  industry  accu- 
mulated a  competency.  Illustrative  instances  have 
been  given  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  law  of  1852 
confined  the  operation  of  the  last-named  section  to 
one  year  from  date,  but  the  legislature  of  1853,  see- 
ing that  there  were  still  free  negroes  in  the  state, 
extended  this  provision  to  1854.  The  legislature  of 
1854  also  extended  it  another  year. 

Under  the  constitution  of  California  slavery  could 
not  exist;  but  this  legislative  body  attempted  to  in- 
troduce the  coolie  system  by  an  act  providing  for  the 
enforcement  of  contracts  for  foreign  labor,  made  under 
it,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years.  The  bill  origi- 
nated in  the  senate  with  G.  B.  Tingley,  a  whig,  and 
was  referred  to  a  select  committee  composed  of  Ting- 
ley,  Anderson,  Walsh,  Foster,  and  Roach,  democrats, 
which  reported  favorably  upon  it,  except  Koach,  who 
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minority"  report  stripped  the  scheme  of  its  dia- 

ises  and  laid  it  to  rest  under  an  indeSuite  postpone- 

■nt.**     To  all  these  devices  to  ingraft  stave-stat« 

intiments  upon  the  politics  of  California,  Broderict 

■vas  as  actively  opposed  as  to  slavery  itself,  regardless 

i  the  frowns  of  the  majority. 

In  January  Senator  Gwin  suggested  to  Governor 
gler,  and  through  him  to  the  legislature,  to  pass  a 
lEW  giving  its  consent  to  the  purchase  of  lands  from 
individuals  or  companies  for  sites  on  which  to  erect 
my  of  the  public  improvements  provided  for  in  bills 
then  before  congreas,  and  even  sent  a  draught  of  sueli 

"Cat.  Stat..  1852,  67-0;  /i.,  1853,  pp.  M-S;  Cal  Jmir.  Sen.,  1S52,  30&-7. 
The  repurt  of  Kntch  U  ao  superior  to  tbe  general  tone  of  leKialation  at  ibii 
••Mton  that  I  am  prawonled  from  giifing  it  entire  only  by  lack  of  niacc.  lu 
le  will  be  un.lenitood  from  a  few  eitnictj,  '  Thos  far  the  minea  have  beoi 
an  and  froa  ti)  the  labor  of  the  World,  and  they  hava  beeD  so  prwiuotive 
uiat  hardly  a  law  haa  been  needed  for  their  regulation.  Tbti  state  of  thing! 
1  osaemblcd  in  Cal.  people  of  every  race  and  clime,  of  every  tongne  ami 
led;  tome  entitled  to  work  our  mines  upon  the  same  temu  as  our  own  pe» 
^.j,  for  reciprocal  jnBtioe  gave  them  the  right  to  cliim  it,  while  others  were 
entitled  to  no  such  priviTtge;  yet  they  formed,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  tlie 
foreisu  miners,  and  drew  from  our  soil  a  greater  quantity  of  the  prcdmu 
metaU  than  our  own  citizens.  Tliia  led  to  th^  cry  that  foreignera,  aa  such, 
ought  to  be  taxeil ;  and  as  a  concession  to  pnUlic  clamor,  a  Law,  nnjnst,  un- 
constitutional, and  indiscriminating.  was  passed,  prohibiting  foreigoen  with- 
out a  license  from  working  npon  Quids  belonging  to  the  iT.  S.,  whereat,  bj 
the  solemn  faith  of  our  govt,  as  pledged  by  treaty  stipulations,  various  people 
have  as  much  right  to  work  those  lands  as  to  breathe  the  air  in  which  we  live. 
. .  .At  the  same  time,  a  ruinous  competition  shoald  not  be  forced  npon  the 
people  of  this  state  by  bringing  servile  labor  to  contend  against  the  interest) 
of  our  working  classes.  That  population  forms  the  majority  of  our  people; 
it  is  they  who  are  to  uphoM  upon  the  shores  of  the  Faci£c  that  gavemDienl 
and  its  principles  which  seem  destined  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 
When,  nnder  tliie  bill,  Asiatic  lalior  shall  take  its  march  to  our  state,  the 
low  price  at  which  it  can  be  brouglit  renders  necessary  that  some  restrictioa 
be  imposed  as  to  what  hranches  of  industry  it  shall  be  confinedi  for  we  niiut 
have  a  population  of  our  own  race  sufficiently  numerous  to  control  it,  and  not 
depending  upon  the  same  pursuiuiu  which  this  servila  labor  may  be  employed. 
. .  .The  apparent  object  ol  this  bill  ia  to  place  foreign  labor  at  the  disposal  ol 
our  own  people,  in  order  that,  if  foreigners  earn  money,  it  may  be  for  their 
masters.  The  amount  of  money  is  of  little  consequence  compared  with  tli« 
degrading  effect  of  any  law  that,  to  deprive  them  of  their  gain,  shall  make 
their  labor  inferior,  by  law,  to  capital,  and  fjive  to  the  latter  a  more  feud«l 
right  to  dispose  of  their  persons  and  happiness.  I  am  oppoaed  to  any  enact- 
ment that  seeks  to  place  burdens  upon,  or  to  doom  to  ioieriority.  any  lace  of 

men  who  have  no  other  disability  to  become  citizens  except  residence Hie 

hopes  of  the  republican  world  have  been  scared  by  the  retrogr^e  roovemeuti 
of  France;  but  there  despotism  has  not  thought  of  making  one  white  mm 
the  serf  or  bondsman  of  another,  or  of  giving  to  capital,  for  the  tarm  of  Gv* 
years,  the  hand  and  heart  of  labor. ' 
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an  act."  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  scandal  which 
troubled  the  senator  not  long  after,  concerning  the 
purchase  of  the  assay  office  in  San  Francisco,  and 
might  readily  have  been  taken  for  personal  anxiety  to 
consummate  a  bargain,  but  seems  not  to  have  been  so 
understood,  for  the  mandate  was  obeyed. 

Gwin,  in  his  manuscript  Meyfimrs,  makes  much  of 
his  services  to  California  in  the  establishment  of  a 
mint,  and  says  little  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him  of  permitting  a  government  assay  office  to  oe  es- 
tablished instead,  which  for  four  years  charged  two 
and  one  half  per  cent  on  the  gold  assayed,  causing  a 
loss  to  the  miners  of  California  each  year  of  more 
than  the  cost  of  a  mint,*^  while  one  half  per  cent 
would  have  covered  the  cost  of  the  assaying.  The 
democrats  raged  against  the  whig  administration  as 
the  cause  of  this  loss ;  but  now  and  then  a  whig  put 
the  question  of  how  came  the  two  and  one  half  per 
cent  in  the  bill,  and  who  received  the  extra  two  per 
cent.  A  writer  in  a  Marysville  journal,  in  1854, 
signing  himself  *  Interior,'  reviewed  Gwin's  course  in 
connection  with  the  mint,  and  exposed  his  method. 
In  the  last  days  of  the  thirty-second  congress,  the  act 
making  appropriation  for  a  mint  having  passed,  Gwin 
introduced  into  the  deficiency  bill  an  aniendment, 
which  in  effect  repealed  the  mint  bill,  and  gave  the 
whole  appropriation  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
to  be  applied  to  the  rent,  lease,  or  purchase  of  an  assay 
office.  This  was  the  explanation  of  his  desire  to  have 
the  legislature  confirm  his  action,  even  before  it  was 
consummated.^^     Marshall  opposed   it   in   the   lower 

'*Gwin  says  that  defeated  office-seekers,  who  had  entered  into  a  solemn 
pledge  to  destroy  him,  were  responsible  for  the  story  that  when  an  appro|)ri- 
atioQ  was  made  tor  a  mint  in  S.  F.,  he  hail  urged,  and  succeeded  in  securmg, 
the  purchase  of  the  assa^  works  there  for  the  pur|)ose  of  immediately  com- 
mencinjc  the  mint  operations,  and  hail  received  a  consideration  from  the  own- 
ers of  the  property  for  his  services  in  securing  the  sale  to  the  government. 
Memoirs,  MS.,  136;  Cal.  SUU,,  1852,  149;  MaryttviUe  Herald,  Sept.  26,  1854. 

^In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  commerce  and  navigation  for  1852,  it 
"was  stated  that  the  want  of  a  mint  in  California  for  three  years  hatl  cost  the 
miners  $21,000,000.  CcU^  Jour,  Sen.,  App.  656. 

^  'Interior'  quotes  Gwins  repeal  of  the  mint  bill  as  follows:  Sec.  6th. 
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mse,  more  than  intimating  that  a  fraud  was  contem- 

.ted,  and  secured  an  amendnient  declaring  that  "tlie 

Bum  of  ^300,000  appropriated  by  said  act,  or  so  much 

thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  applied  only  to 

he  erection  and  putting  in  operation  a  mint  in  Call- 

irnia,  and  not  to  the  purchase  of  any  building  for 

it  puqjose."     Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  the  law 

the  aasay  office  was  purchaaetl,  and  converted  into  a 

mint,  at  a  swindling  price.     It  was  not  in  the  nature 

of  things  that  such  services  to  Moffatt  &,  Co.  should 

go  unrewarded. 

The  legislature  sat  for  119  days,  and  passed  232 
acts  and  resolutions.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
lower  house  "recommending  the  electors  to  vote  for 
or  against  calling  a  convention  to  revise  and  ciiange 
the  entire  constitution  of  the  state,"  which  was  killed 
in  the  senate."  The  subject  being  referred  to  a  special 
committee  in  the  a,s8embly,  the  grievances  stated  as  & 
ground  for  revising  or  reenacting  the  constitution  were 

Be  it  fbrther  enacted,  that  aothiug  in  tho  proviaioiu  of  an  act  entitlsd  '  an  act 
to  eatalilish  k  branch  mint  of  tha  U.  S.  in  Cal.,'  ihall  be  conatraeil  ao  ai  ta 
prohibit  the  appointment  of  the  a»ayer  therein  aathorized,  before  the  execu- 
tion of  the  contract  for  and  the  completion  of  the  branch  mint  buildingl 
therein  autborized;  but  that  the  president  ia  hereby  empowered  to  appoint, 
in  the  maitnor  presented  by  that  act,  an  auayer  for  loia  branch  mint,  m  an- 
ticipation of  the  completion  and  establish ment  thereof;  that  the  secretory  o( 
the  treasury  ia  hero  authorized  to  procure,  by  rent  or  lease,  a  building  or 
apartments,  and  to  lease,  purchase,  or  rent  machinery  in  the  city  of  S.  F., 
anitable  for  the  receipt,  itielting,  and  away  of  deposits  of  gold,  in  dust  or 
otherwise,  and  for  the  custody  of  gold  coin And  that  there  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated, out  of  the  money  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of 
a  branch  mint  in  Col.,  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  parposcs  of  thil 
act.  That,  of  course,  left  nothing  for  the  mint,  and  was,  as  Marshall  said, 
equivalent  to  a  repeal;  and  it  was  slyly  introduced  in  the  long  deficiency  liiU, 
Where  it  was  not  likely  to  be  detected.  But  the  addition  of  'provideil.  that 
no  contract  bo  made  for  the  erection  and  establishment  of  the  said  mint  till 
the  further  order  of  congress.'  It  is  impossible,  says  '  Interior,'  addrHSsiiig 
his  letter  to  (iwin,  'to  d^iubt  that  yon  acted  corruptly  in  the  affair.  No  in- 
genuity can  defend,  no  charity  can  cover,  a  transaction  which  has  only  to  be 
understood  to  establish  yoar  faitlilesaness  as  a  representative.'  But  Ovia 
makes  in  his  Mfiaira  the  poor  excuse  that  '  defeated  office-seekers  in  tha 
democratic  party  entered  into  a  solemn  pledge  to  destroy  him,  at  tho  begin- 
ning of  Pierce's  administration."  Pierces  admioiatration  and  the  war  for 
places  had  not  begun  when  the  mint  and  deficiency  bills  referred  to  weia 
passed;  and  it  mattered  not,  indeed,  what  Owin's  enemies  desired  to  accom- 
plish; they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  draughting  or  passage  of  the  bills  ia 

■'Two  reports  were  rendered,  the  minority  being;  against  the  bilL  Cat. 
Jour.  Aftin.,  1862,  I66-77*;  //nj«*'  Cotutil.  Laip,  i.  38. 
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the  inequality  of  taxation  and  representation  between 
the  north  and  south — a  motive  in  which  there  was 
some  truth  and  much  exaggeration.  The  majority 
rule  applied  as  consistently  to  the  southern  inhabitants 
as  to  any;  and  the  effort  was  at  bottom  a  pro-slavery 
movement. 

The  deliberations  of  both  houses  were  in  the  main 
harmonious,  although  an  occasional  remark  struck  fire, 
as  when  Paul  K.  Hubbs  of  Tuolumne  attributed  the 
low  price  of  the  state's  warrants  to  the  efforts  of  cer- 
tain bankers  to  depreciate  them,  looking  significantly 
at  J.  R.  Snyder  of  San  Francisco,  a  TOrtner  in  the 
banking-house  of  James  King  of  William.  Snyder 
asked  in  a  threatening  manner  if  it  was  to  him  that 
Hubbs'  criticism  was  directed,  when  Broderick  inter- 
posed a  hope  that  his  colleague  would  not  attempt  to 
intimidate  the  senator  from  Tuolumne.  This  remark 
was  like  a  spark  to  powder.  Snyder  sprang  at  Hubbs, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  assaulting  him  by  the 
interposition  of  other  muscular  senators,  who  rushed 
to  seize  the  frenzied  banker. 

A  serious  debate  arose  when  Crabb  of  San  Joaquin 
presented  a  bill  to  prevent  obstructions  to  the  run  of 
salmon  in  the  San  Joaquin  River,  as  to  which  of  the 
committees,  of  commerce  or  agriculture,  the  bill  should 
be  referred,  some  sharp  language  being  used.  Frank 
Soul^  of  San  Francisco  restored  good  humor  by  mov- 
ing that  the  subject  be  referred  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Crabb,  Roach,  Cook,  and  Frye. 

Estill  of  Solano  and  Napa,  who  was  apparently 
incapable  of  being  honest,  had  prepared  two  speeches 
upon  a  subject  of  importance,  one  of  which  was  given 
to  the  Placer  Times  (dem.),  and  the  other  to  the  Sac- 
ramento  Union  (whig),  both  made  conformable  to  the 
opinions  of  readers  of  the  different  political  journals. 
When  he  came  to  speak  on  the  question  in  the  senate, 
he  paid  little  attention  to  his  utterances  already  in 

Srint,  as  a  report  of  what  he  was  then  saying  on  the 
oor.     Broderick,  who  had  read  the  papers,  upbraided 
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1  the  senate  for  bia  duplicity.  As  he  was 
leaving  the  chamber,  one  of  his  friends  cautioned  liira 
concerning  the  pugilistic  senator  from  New  York, 
Baying,  "Look  out  for  Dave."  "O,  thunderl"  was 
the  senatorial  response;  "I  can  clean  him  out  in  a 
minute  1"  And  notwithstanding  the  exposure,  Estill 
was  treated  by  his  fellow-senators  as  if  the  whole 
matter  were  a  jest.  In  such  ways  did  this  august 
body  defraud  and  laugh  at  the  people,  while  apendii^ 
$200,000  of  the  people's  money,**  wheedled  out  of 
tlieir  pockets  by  allusions  to  the  honest  toil  of  the 
mining  population,  which  was  being  swindled  by  the 
United  States  whig  assaying  office. 

The  administration  of  President  Fillmore  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  In  February  1852  the  CalifomiR 
branches  of  the  great  national  parties  began  to  muster 
their  forces.  The  whigs  held  a  convention  at  Sacra- 
mento on  the  20th  and  2l8t,  and  the  democrats  on 
the  23d  to  the  26th,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  dele- 
gates to  the  national  conventions  to  be  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore."  The  whigs  leaned  to 
Webster  for  president,  and  the  democrats  desired 
the  nomination  of  Douglas,  but  both  pledged  them- 
selves to  labor  for  nominees  of  the  national  choice, 
the  democrats,  with  that  settled  determination  to 
force  the  issue  of  slavery  upon  all  occasions,  adding 
to  their  resolutions  "provided  that  said  nominees  be 
neither  free-soilors  nor  abolitionists."** 

The  whigs  met  again  in  June  to  nominate  candi- 

'^  Roach,  Slattj^ent.  MS.,  13;  S.  F.  AUa,  May  6,  1862. 

"  The  wtiie  delegates  elected  were :  W.  F.  Stewart,  EI  Dorado;  J.  O.  Good- 
win, Yuba;  J.  A.  Clay  Mudd,  S.  F.;  E.  W.  Heath,  San  Joaquin;  albernaln, 
B.  F.  WhiCtiu,  Mariposa;  A.  Morgan,  Calaveras;  A.  Lyle,  Trinity;  Judge 
Davis,  Yolo.  A  new  state  ceiltral  committee  w&a  chosen,  cotuiating  of  Ot 
a.  D.  Moree,  E.  J.  C.  Kewen,  Tod  Robinson,  Sac.;  J.  N.  Hoag  oE  Yolo; 
John  Wilson  of  S.  F. ;  H,  A.  Crabb,  San  Joaquin;  Thomaa  Bobinson.  Et  Do- 
rado; R.  H.  Taylor,  Ynba.  S.  F.  Albt.  Feb.  22,  1852. 


rubias  of  Sta  B&rbara;  E.  D.  Hauiinond,  Sta  CUra;  Joabua  Holden,  '1  uoIduiw. 
ForeubstituteB:  Henry  A.  Lyons,  S.  F. ;  Amos  T.  LoirU,  Nevada;  M.  M.  Wom> 
baugh,  Yolo;  and  (.liarles  Loriiig,  Solano. 
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dates  for  election  to  congress,^  and  to  state  offices;*^ 
and  the  democrats  followed  with  a  state  convention  in 
July.  The  nominees  of  the  whig  party  were  not  fortu- 
nate ones,  being  either  men  little  known  or  who  were 
questionable.  It  was  patent  that  Tingley,  with  the 
odor  of  his  coolie  bill  upon  him,  could  not  be  elected 
to  congress,  and  that  P.  L.  Edwards,  from  the  "state 
of  Pike,"^  as  Missouri  was  desparagingly  termed,  had 
small  chance  of  being  voted  in  by  the  chivalry,  or  by 
Yankee  electors,  Missourians  being  abhorred  of  both. 
The  democrats,  according  to  their  custom,  had  trained 
men,  well  known  to  both  parties,  and  readj'^  and  anx- 
ious for  positions.  The  nominee  for  congressman  from 
the  northern  district  was  a  rising  young  lawyer,  not 
unknown  in  politics,  Milton  S.  Latham,  and  for  the 
southern  district,  James  A.  McDougall;  with  other 
popular  men  for  the  state  offices.*®     Between  the  two 

^This  election  of  congressman,  the  year  following  the  election  of  McCorkle 
and  Marshall,  was  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  late  legislature  fixing  the 
times  at  which  representatives  in  congress  should  be  elected — CaL  Stat.,  1852, 
140 — and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  vacancy,  such  as  had  followed  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  of  Gilbert  and  Wright. 

*'  The  nominees  for  congress  were  George  B.  Tingle v,  Sta  Clara;  and  P.  L. 
Edwards,  Sac.;  for  judge  of  the  sup.  court  for  the  full  term,  J.  M.  Hunting- 
ton,* Tuolumne,  to  succeed  Justice  a.  Bennett,  and  Stanton  Buckner,  judse 
for  the  short  term;  William  W.  Hawks,  clerk  of  sup.  court;  presidential 
electors,  John  C.  Fall,  Yuba;  David  H.  Haskell,  S.  F.;  T.  D.  Johns,  and  J. 
A.  Hale;  alternates,  Thomas  Robinson,  £1  Dorado;  A.  Maurice,  Butte;  Wil- 
liam A.  Kobinson,  Siskiyou,  and  Samuel  Barney.  S.  F.  Alta^  June  10,  1852. 

^  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  pomt  to  the  appellation.  There 
is  a  county  of  that  name  on  the  eastern  border  of  Mo.,  and  a  county  of  the 
same  name  on  the  western  border  of  111. ,  only  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  Mississippi  River.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  immigration  from 
these  two  counties  was  specially  numerous— on  the  contrary,  the  greater 
part  of  the  immigrants  come  from  the  western  counties.  But  any  lean,  lank, 
lazy,  iKuorant,  and  nigger-hating  drone  from  this  part  of  the  state  who  had 
crossea  the  plains  with  an  ox-team,  to  squat  among  tlio  foothills  of  the  Sierra, 
was  popularly  known  as  'an  arrival  from  Pike  co.,  Missouri, *  until  every 
Missourian  was  suspected  of  having  been  of  the  same  brood.  Ihcy  were,  in 
truth,  the  descendants  of  pioneers  of  the  slave  states,  who,  having  moved 
from  frontier  to  frontier  for  several  venerations,  had  been  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  progress  of  the  times,  and  who  were  unfit  for  the  society  of  men 
who  had,  but  whose  ancestral  blood  was  perhaps  no  better  than  theirs. 

**Tlie  state  nominations  were:  Hugh  C.  Murray,  of  Solano,  judge  of  the 
sup.  court  for  the  fuU  term,  to  succeed  N.  Bennett;  Alexander  Wells,  of 
S.  F.,  for  the  short  term;  Preston  K.  Woodside,  of  Monterey,  for  clerk  of  the 
BUX).  court;  Andreas  Pico,  of  Los  Angeles,  T.  J.  Henley,  of  Sac,  Wiufield  S. 
Sherwood,  of  Butte,  and  Joseph  W.  Greijory,  of  Gregory's  Express  Co.,  for 
presidential  electors;  alternates,  J.  L.  Brent,  Los  Angeles;  Lansing  B.  Miz- 
ner,  Solano;  J.  A.  Watson,  Shasta;  and  Seth  B.  Farwell,  of  Kl  Dorado.     A 


n  the  state  there  could  not  bo  any  important 
issues,  Doth  desiring  the  same  benefits  to  the  state, 
ond  both  blaming  the  general  government  forneglect, 
jUfjli  tlie  democrats  charged  the  executive,  and  the 
Wi  a  democratic  congress,  with  the  responsibilitj', 
(  means  taken  by  the  north  to  placate  the  soatli, 
namely  the  nomination  of  a  military  man  with  no 
I)roriouuced  politics,  was  under  the  circumstances 
wise;  the  concession  of  the  south  in  accepting  a 
northern  democrat  for  president  looked  Hke  a  return 
to  confidence. 

Both  the  great  national  parties  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  adhere  to  the  compromises  which  had  warded 
off  imminent  disunion  when  California  was  admitted, 
and  there  seemed  not  much  left  to  differ  about;  but 
there  was  still,  within  the  democratic  party,  a  tlurd, 
elementary  one,  ripe  from  organization,  teeming  with 
electric  fires  which  a  toucli  might  at  any  moment  dis- 
cover; and  within,  or  supposed  to  be  a  part  of,  the 
wliig  party  was  its  opposite,  which  was  to  apply  the 
touch. 

The  first  presidential  election  in  the  state  was  an 
occasion  of  interest,  which  could  only  be  attended  with 
an  ef^cr  desire  for  victory  by  both  sides,  each  desirous 
of  gaming  a  standing  for  the  state  in  the  national 
party  to  which  Its  support  was  pledged.  The  summer 
passed  in  a  whirl  of  political  meetings  and  public  dem- 
onstrations, terminating  later  in  county  and  mass  con- 
ventions for  the  nomination  of  district  judges,  members 
of  the  legislature,  and  other  officials,  the  general  elec- 
tion being  by  act  at  the  previous  session  changed 
from  September  to  the  presidential  election  day  in 
November. 

The  cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  were 
whig  in  1852,  but  the  state  gave  a  majority  for  Pierce 
over  Scott  for  president,  of  9,669,  the  whole  vote  of 

new  state  ceatrol  committee  vai  appointed,  conaistiog  o(  D.  C.  Broderick. 
N.  S.  Petit,  F,  P.  Tracy,  David  Scannell,  Thomaa  Uajea,  and  J.  R.  Maloac;, 
ofS.  P.;  «.  W.  Colby,  Sac.!  A.  C.  Bradford,  Stoolctoai  C.  H.  Bryan,  Marj*- 
viUo.  Ha^a-  Cat  Pol,  i.  7. 
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the  state  being  71,189.  The  election  of  the  state 
democratic  ticket  was  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  not 
until  the  first  week  in  December  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  of  the  whigs  in  the  Atlantic  states  became 
known,  and  surprised  both  parties  in  California.  It 
fixed  more  firmly  also  the  hold  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration; for  who  likes  not  to  be  on  the  winning  side? 
But  it  was  destined  to  inaugurate  some  changes  in 
politics,  tending  toward  the  disintegration  of  parties. 
A  change  in  federal  oftices  was  almost  universal.  The 
distribution  of  patronage  in  California  caused  differ- 
ences between  the  delegation  in  congress,  giving  lise 
to  factions  within  the  ruling  party  itself,  which  main- 
tained a  distinct  organization,  and  carried  on  that 
bitterest  of  warfares,  that  which  disunites  the  family 
bond. 

The  man  selected  by  the  democratic  administration 
to  fill  the  office  of  collector  of  customs^  in  California 
was  R.  P.  Hammond,  a  retired  army  officer,  who  had 

*•  Collier,  the  first  collector,  was  a  popular  villain,  and  received  a  fina 
testimonial  from  his  friends  and  confederates  in  (  al.  on  leaving  tlie  country. 
The  govt  brought  suit  against  him  for  moneys  not  accounted  for,  the  balance 
against  him  being  ^700,000.  About  half  of  this  was  paid  up  before  suit  w.is 
brought  for  the  remainder.  In  a<^ldition  to  the  irregularity  i»^ccounts,  C(»l- 
lier  was  guilty  of  seizing  foreign  vessels  and  tlieir  cargoes  under  the  pretonoe 
that  tlie  navigation  laws  did  not  permit  them  to  engage  in  indirect  trade 
with  carg(KiS  taken  in  at  any  port^  other  than  those  of  their  own  country. 
Tlie  cargoes  were  sold  at  auction  or  private  sale,  at  ruinous  sacrifices.  It 
was  cliarged  that  these  sales  were  generally  collusive,  and  that  the  collector 
profited  by  them  by  a  resale  at  a  great  advance.  These  seizures  fidl  ])riiici- 
pally  upon  French  vessels,  the  gross  claims  presente*!  by  the  French  nnnister 
amounting  to  nearly  5^800,000,  which,  with  the  other  claims  for  illegal  pro- 
ceedings, aggregated  over  §1,0()0,0(X).  Of  this  amount  our  fine  ollicial  paid 
$200,000,  while  the  cost  to  the  government  was  .';^300,000,  after  reducing  the 
claims  to  about  one  quarter  ot  their  full  amount.  These  proceeflin^s,  to- 
gether with  the  Cal.  legislative  action  concerning  vessels  entering  S.  F.  and 
other  i)orts,  were  extremely  injurious  to  the  reputation  and  commerce  of  the 
state.  Collector  King  was  charged  with  omitting  to  account  for  $100, (XK)  of 
the  public  money.  He,  tcK),  it  seems,  had  a  scheme  for  filling  his  pockets, 
less  troublesome  to  the  govt  than  Collier's,  one  i»art  of  which  was  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  rent  for  a  warehouse  leased  for  the  U.  S.,  when  the  owner  re- 
funded a  large  part  of  it  to  King  for  his  own  use;  and  another  to  contract 
for  the  lighterage  ashore  of  gooils  inten<lod  for  the  Iwnded  warehouse,  at  a 
rate  which  the  merchants  protested  against,  bt?ing  himself  a  silent  party  in 
the  contract.  On  comphiint  being  miule  to  Sec.  C'orwin,  he  ordered  the  prac- 
tice discontinued,  and  allowed  the  importers  to  bring  their  goods  asliore  l>y 
their  own  lighters,  under  the  charge  of  a  revenue  ofiicer.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  Kings  accounts  were  settled.  jV.  Y,  E-rrn-cas,  in  S.  F,  AUa.  Sept.  9, 
1853. 
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in  California  since  April  1849,  and  who,  for 

lonel  Stevenson,  laid  out  the  town  of  New  York 

at,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Joaquin  river. 

m  H.  Ricliardson,  who  two  years  afterward  was 

I  liy  an  Italian  gambler  with  whom  ho  associ- 

vaa  appointed  United  States  marshal.     S.  W. 

pointed  United  States  district  attorney,  had 

len        gressman  from  Alabama  for  several  years,  but 

od  rctcntly  come  to  California.     He  had  alst*  beuQ  ft 

irtner  ol  ^^.  P.  Crittenden,    a   prominent    lawyer, 

,iirough  whose  interest,  says  Gwin,  he  received  the 

)ffice.     John  C.  Hays,  of  Texas  ranger  notoriety,  who 

lad  been  sherift'of  San  Francisco,  was  nia^Ie  surv-eynr- 

Qcral;  and  Thomas  J.  Henley,  formerly  of  Indiana, 

.  as  given  the  post-office.     Henley  had  been  a  coii- 

essman  for  six  years  previous  to  coming  to  Califf  mtiii. 

was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Indian  do 

irtment,  and  although  he  was  assailed,  there  were 

.o  charges  ever  proven  against  hun  in  his  capacity 

as   superintendent  of  Indian    affairs,  which  position 

he    held    during  tlie    administration    of  Pierce    and 

Buclianan,"  the  office  having  attached  to  it  a  large 

patronage. 

The  legislature  of  1053"  met  at  Vallejo  January 

"SA-^mwH  aift.,  67,  73;  ftrin,  Jfemarf,  MS.,  lOG;  Pep.  TrihuniUK,  iL  29, 
this  »^^i(^9. 

'-  Heiilcy  WHS  born  in  IndLtna  in  1S07.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislatnrs 
at  tlic  a^e  of  21,  lurviiig  fur  several  terms,  and  being  speaker  of  ttie  Inirer 
houst^.  He  Bturliod  law  but  did  n<>t  practice.  Iii  1S40  lie  was  elected  to 
Gongresa,  and  for  two  succoedliig  tcrtiis.  In  1S49  he  came  overland  to  Cal'- 
furnia,  ettahliahing  hinisclf  in  banking  basinesa  in  Sacramento,  in  compuy 
with  .\[clCnight  ft  Co.,  and  Bulisequenfly  with  Milton  T.  Latliani  and  Jndga 
S.  C.  HaHtiiigs.  In  1S32  he  wns  chosen  presidential  elector,  and  eeleoted  to 
c:irry  the  eluctoml  vote  of  California  to  Washington  tor  Pierce  and  King. 
V'.iniig  tlio  wiir  ho  took  no  p.trt  in  public  affairs  except  to  canvass  the  sUU 
f  .r  JklcClclUiu  in  JGIil.  lie  wai  again  on  the  electnrid  ticket  in  ISOS,  wheo 
Gov.  Soyiiiour  was  democratic  nominee  for  the  presi.leney.      He  wivj  a  gifted 

tablio  Hpcaker  and  auughli  af  icr  in  political  campaipis.  He  died  in  IS7o,  on 
is  fanu  in  Mendoc:uu  comity,  of  softening  of  the  brain.  His  Bon,  lion. 
Barclav  Henley,  resides  ( I  i>8S|  in  S.  F. 

»'ll"io  Bonatawafl  coniiH..*.l  of  J.  II.  Baird,  J.  R.  Hager,  J.  R,  SnyJer, 
S.  F. ;  A.  P.  C^tlin,  J.  it  Ral-iton,  Sac  ;  J.  W.  Coffroth,  P.  K.  Hubbj^  Tn- 
olnii.ii.' ;  J.  W,  Denver,  L.  S.  Williams,  Trinity  and  Klamath ;  J.  WaltoD, 
B-  F.  K.-C1.0.  m  l>ora.lo;  H.  A.  Crabb,  San  Joaquinand  Contra  Costa;  A.  U. 
d^lif;u,Tra.StaB.lrbiiraaiidS,TiLiiiiObisiio;J.  M.  E3t:ll,i:aiiaandS<-!iB"; 
a.  C.   VaaiKi,  Lus  iijiBolu.: ;  J.  Orucll,   fittt  Clara  and  Contra  Costa ;  J.  M. 
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3d,  adjourning  a  month  later  to  Benicia.  The  chief 
interest  at  this  session  centred  on  the  bill  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  a  measure  warmly  supported 
by  Senator  Ralston  of  Sacramento,  who  declared  a 
"new  political  era  had  opened"  in  the  state  since  the 
last  legislature,  and  that  the  time  had  ''fully  arrived" 
for  forming  a  new  constitution.  Other  members 
showed  him  to  be  in  error  by  voting  down  the  meas- 
ure, which,  however,  was  discussed  with  an  unction 
that  made  it  evident  there  was  something  more  at  the 
bottom  of  the  project  than  appeared  on  the  surface. 
That  something  proved  to  be  a  plan  on  the  part  of 
the  whig  members  in  the  legislature  to  bring  their 
party  back  into  prominence  in  the  state,  and  drawing 
to  them  a  certain  portion  of  the  democrats,  by  favoring 
a  convention  which  would,  on  the  pretence  of  correcting 
some  immaterial  defects  in  the  constitution,  never  ad- 
journ until  they  had  divided  the  state.  The  discoveir 
of  the  plot  occasioned  much  indignation.  By  the  bill 
which  nearly  became  a  law  in  1853,  the  people  were 
required  to  vote  only  on  convention,  but  not  on  the 

Hudspeth,  Sonoma  and  Marin;  D.  B.  Kurtz,  San  Diego;  J.  Y.  Lind,  Cala- 
veras; C.  F.  Lott,  Butte;  J.  C.  McKibben,  Yuba;  P.  A.  Roach,  Monterey; 
S.  B.  Smith,  Sutter;  J.  H.  Wade,  Mariposa;  J.  Walkup,  Placer;  M.  M. 
Wambough,  Yolo  and  Colusa;  Wm  H.  Lyons,  Nevada,  'ihe  officers  of  the 
senate  were:  S.  Purdy,  prest;  B.  F.  Keene,  prest  pro  tern.;  A.  0.  Bradford, 
sec;  J.  S.  Love,  asst  sec;  J.  L.  Trask,  enrolling  clerk;  W.  G.  Marcy,  engross- 
ing clerk;  G.  W.  Ten  Broeck,  sergt-at-arms;  £.  C.  Dowdigan,  door-keeper. 
The  assembly  consisted  of  F.  A.  Snyder  (resigned  in  April  and  J.  H.  Saun- 
ders was  elected  in  his  place),  J.  M.  Taylor,  G.  H.  Blake,  J.  N.  Cordozo,  S. 
Flower,  J.  Sime,  R  Heydenfeldt,  of  S.  F. ;  J.  H.  Estep,  J.  W.  Harrison,  J. 
Neely  Johnson,  Robinson,  Sac ;  J.  Conuess,  S.  Garfielil,  A.  Wine,  S.  A.  Mc- 
Means,  £1  Dorado;  J.  Brush,  J.  J.  Hofif,  J.  M.  Mandeville,  W.  Meredith,  J. 
M.  Wilson,  Tuolumne;  W.  C.  Martin,  R.  G.  Beading,  Trinity;  P.  Moore,  J. 
H.  Bostwick,  J.  T.  Crenshaw,  Nevada;  A.  B.  Caldwell,  Yolo;  T.  H.  Owen, 
Solano;  H.  P.  Halley,  S.  Kniffht,  F.  Yeiser,  San  Joaquin;  0.  S.  Fairfax,  J. 
H.  Gardner,  B.  R  Iledding,  Yuba;  S.  Bell,  Mariposa;  T.  T.  Cabaniss,  Shasta; 
P.  Cannay,  R  F.  Myers,  Placer;  G.  Carhart,  Colusa;  H.  W.  Carpentier, 
Contra  Costa;  J.  M.  Covarrubias,  C.  K  Huse,  C.  V.  R.  Lee,  Sta  Barbara; 
M.  P.  Ewing,  J.  McKamy,  Sonoma;  J.  Hunt,  J.  P.  McFarland,  Los  Angeles; 
R.  Lrwin,  C.  C.  Thomas,  A.  Wells,  Butte;  F.  M.  Kettredge,  W.  S.  Letcher, 
Sta  Cruz;  0.  A.  Leake,  W.  A.  Oliver,  W.  M.  Rogers,  CaUiveras;  A.  G.  Mo- 
Candless,  Sutter;  £.  McGarry,  Napa;  G.  McMahon,  W.  Van  Dyke,  Klamath; 
M.  Pa<^eco,  San  Luis  Obispo;  W.  G.  Proctor,  Siskiyou;  A.  0.  Smith,  Sta 
Clara;  T.  W.  Tilghman,  San  Diego;  B.  R.  Walker,  Marin;  I.  T.  Wall,  Mon- 
terey, speaker  of  the  assembly;  B.  McAlpin  was  chosen  chief  clerk;  J.  W. 
Scobey,  asst  clerk;  A.  G.  Kimball,  enrolling  clerk;  Wm  Zabriskie,  engross- 
ing clerk;  G.  W.  Coffoe,  sergt-ot-arms;  John  Warrington,  door-keeper. 
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new  coDBtitution  which  was  to  be  made,  leaving  the 
state  entirely  in  the  hands  of  this  mongrel  party,  made 
out  of  pro-slavery  men  and  disaffected  whigs," 

Another  legislative  iniquity  which  was  very  nearly 
perpetrated,  and  which  was  recommended  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  his  message,  was  a  project  set  on  foot  by 
George  Wilkes  and  J.  M.  EstiJl,  with  a  few  others,  to 
increase  the  water-lot  property  in  San  Francisco  by 
extending  the  city  front  600  feet  into  the  bay,  beyond 
the  line  established  by  law  in  1851,  and  to  which  the 
grade  of  the  city  had  been  accommodated.  The  in- 
ducement offered  to  the  governor  to  sup]x>rt  the 
scheme  was  the  proffer  of  one  third  of  the  property 
so  created  to  the  state,  which  it  was  estimated  would 
bring  $2,000,000,  and  go  far  toward  redeeming 
the  state's  credit.  But  if  the  legislature  had  the 
power  to  make  the  addition,  and  to  accept  a  third, 
why  not  take  more,  and  cancel  the  whole  of  the  state's 
indebtedness,  or  take  all?  That  was  a  secret  between 
the  authors  of  the  measure,  and  the  governor  and 
legislature. 

The  original  beach  and  water  lot  property  had  not 
brought  to  the  state  treasury  what  it  should  have  re- 
turned, having  been  sold  under  an  atta<;hment,  by  the 
city  physician,  Peter  Smith,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
a  bill.  The  sale  being  generally  regarded  as  invalid, 
the  lots  commanded  only  a  trifling  price,  and  the  one 
fourth  reverting  to  the  state  had  been  small  accord- 
ingly, Conslderingthe  condition  of  the  state's  finances, 
the  governor  earnestly  advocated  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  To  this  the  San  Francisco  delegation  was  aa 
earnestly  opposed,  Snyder  and  Heydenfeldt  resigning 
from  the  assembly  in  order  to  test  the  sentiment  of 
their  constituency.  They  were  immediately  reelected. 
The  bill  failed  in  the  senate,  after  passing  the  bouse, 
the  president,  Purdy,  giving  the  casting  vote.  From 
the  circumstance  that  Broderick's  most  intimate  per- 
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sonal  friend  Wilkes,  and  the  governor's  strong  sup- 
porter Estill,  were  connected  with  the  extension  bill, 
much  feeling  was  created  in  San  Francisco  against 
both  Broderick**  and  Bigler,  and  great  the  fear  that 
should  Bigler  be  reelected  the  next  legislature  would 
revive  and  pass  the  obnoxious  bill.  Broderick,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  pursuit  of  riches  obtained  by  ruining 
the  city  of  his  adoption.  Whatever  his  faults,  no 
spoils  clung  to  him,  though  he  walked  continually  in 
the  midst  of  those  who  lived  by  them.  His  aim  was 
now  the  high  one  of  the  United  States  senate."  To 
secure  this  it  became  necessary  to  attach  to  himself 
the  whole  of  his  party,  or  that  wing  of  it  which,  in- 
cluding the  Bigler  following,  was  beginning  to  be 
known  as  the  Broderick  wing.  The  course  which  he 
pursued  to  that  end  will  be  presented  in  the  following 
chapter. 

^  Hittell,  in  Hist,  8,  F.,  9l6Aahon  to  bring  evidence  of  Broderick's  con^li- 
city  to  bear  upon  this  cue.  The  oironmstantial  proof  ia  strong;  only  one 
thing  being  against  it,  that  if  Broderick  had  been  in  favor  of  its  passaffe,  the 
bill  would  have  passed.  But  Wilkes,  its  author,  explains  that  sucn  was 
Broderick's  hostihty  to  it  that  he,  Wilkes,  abandoned  the  cause  and  returned 
to  New  York,  Broderick  having  i^own  him  that  on  account  of  their  intimacy 
he  would  be  held  responsible,  and  his  prospects  injured  in  the  race  for  the 
U.  S.  senatorship.    WUkea'  AjfidavU,  1. 

^Wilkes  savs  that  it  was  expected  in  1853  that  Gwin  would  be  taken 
into  Pierce's  cabinet,  which  apparent  opportunity  caused  Broderick  to  ask 
him  to  canvass  the  legislature  for  votes  in  favor  of  Broderick,  which  he  did. 
He  does  not  give  the  results. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

POUnCAL  mSTORT. 

1854-1859. 

at  AKD  Wicxn  ELCcriDN — O.vb  PA.B.Tr  thr  Sake  as  Akothxr,  oku 

WoBSK — Senatorial   Contest — Broderick's  Elbctios   Bill— Brrrtt 

FBUBIi — A  TWO-BDOBD    CONVENTION — EiOLEr's    AdKISISTRATION— Rm« 

AND  Fall  oi-  thb  KsowsoriiiNa  Pakty — Owtn's  Salf  op  Patronaoi 
~-Bboderick  in  Conqrebs — He  is  MtaKSPBesiXTED  and  &LALiom>~ 
Lnothxk  Election  —  Cbivalrt  and  Si^vekt — Brodebick's  Deaib 

)KrEBHINED  ON — TaE  DUEL — Chakacieb  oe  Bruderick. 

i  pro-slavery  divieioa  of  the  democratic  party  in 
rnia,  managed  by  the  agents  of  Gwin,  had 
auhiovcd  its  successes  in  a  skilfiil  manner,  with  inya- 
terious  grace  and  gentlemanly  arts  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  by  that  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price 
of  all  great  achievements  on  the  field  of  politics.  But 
when  Fillmore  went  out  and  Pierce  came  in,  the 
eagerness  for  spoils  brought  the  chivalry  and  the 
northern  democracy  into  collision,  Gwin  not  having 
any  patronage  for  men  of  the  northern  wing  of  bis 
party,  all  the  places  and  fat  salaries  going  to  his 
southern  friends.  Broderick  did  not  care  for  these 
favors,  but  he  did  care  that  the  course  pursued  by  the 
chivalry  forced  him  into  alliance  with  a  class  of  men 
whom  he  could  not  recognize  socially,  and  compelled 
him  to  join  hands  with  Governor  Bigler  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  opposition  to  the  southern 
faction.* 


r^vt 
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Edmund  Randolph,*  Park  A.  Crittenden,  and  Tod 
Robinson,  styling  themselves  leaders  of  a  reform 
party,  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  long-suffering  people, 
desiring  to  defeat  the  reelection  of  Bigler,  canvassed 
the  state  in  1853,  assisted  by  E.  D.  Baker,  whig,  then 
a  recent  hnmigrant  to  California.  Few  rivalled  Ran- 
dolph in  eloquence;  few  surpassed  Baker;  but  neither 
these  nor  the  less  impassioned  whigs  were  strong 
enough  to  prevail  against  the  Broderick-Bigler  com- 
bination. As  chairman  of  the  state  central  commit- 
tee, Broderick  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in 
which  he  denounced  as  traitors  the  seceders,  and  as 
traitors  they  were  treated. 

The  whigs  nominated  for  governor  William  Waldo, 
a  man  credited  with  pure  principles  and  a  firm  will. 
As  far  as  any  one  could  see,  the  division  of  the  dem- 
ocrats favored  the  election  of  a  whig;  but  the  ballot- 
box  told  a  different  story.  In  the  whig' city  of  San 
Francisco  there  was  a  majority  of  five  for  Bigler;  in 
the  county  of  San  Francisco  there  were  seventy-one 
for  Waldo.  The  total  vote  of  the  state  was  76,377, 
and  the  whole  majority  for  Bigler  1,503.  In  Los 
Angeles  men  were  disguised  and  sent  to  the  polls  sev- 

and  steal  the  tally  lists;  and  I  have  to  keep  these  fellows  to  aid  me.'  MerriW» 
SUUemerUf  MS.,  10.  Broderick  was  the  first  man  that  ma<le  a  successful 
stand  against  the  so-called  chivalry,  or  southern  element.  Gwin  himself  ad- 
mits that.  Memcira,  MS.,  117. 

'  Eldmond  Randolph  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  celebrated  Randolphs  of  Va, 
and  a  lawyer  by  descent  and  education.  He  came  to  Cal.  in  1849  from  N.  O., 
being  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  that  city  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  for 
La.  In  N.  0.  he  married  a  daughter  of  Dr  Meaux.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
first  CaL  legislature,  but  not  bemg  a  politician  by  nature,  was  not  prominent 
in  party  affairs.  He  was  gifted,  eccentric,  excitable  in  temper,  ana  proud  of 
his  standing  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  usually  retained  in  important  land  cases, 
and  made  a  national  reputation  in  the  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mine  case. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  vigilance  committee,  and  defied  it,  out  of  a  regard  for 
law  in  the  first  and  personal  pride  in  the  second  instance.  Yet,  like  all  of 
his  class,  he  would  break  a  law  to  gratify  a  passion,  but  would  not  allow 
others  to  do  so  to  sustain  a  principle.  In  the  conflict  between  the  two  wings 
of  the  democratic  party  in  1857-8  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Douglas.  When 
the  civil  war  came  on  he  bitterly  opposed  the  Lincoln  administration,  and 
died  denouncing  it,  for  his  most  virulent  and  last  speech  was  made  in  August 
1861,  and  his  death  occurred  in  Sept.  How  futile  are  the  eff'orts  of  a  great 
mind  warped  all  out  of  place!  CaL  Jour.  Sen.,  1864,  52-4;  Yolo  DeinocnU, 
Aug.  14,  1879;  CaL  Reg.,  1857,  164.  It  was  alleged  that  Bigler  owed  3,000 
votes  to  frauds  perpetrated  on  the  ballot-box.  Bell,  BemhUs.,  21;  S.  F.  AUa, 
Sept.  9,  1853. 
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oral  times  tu  deposit  votes.  Tlie  amount  expended  in 
San  Francisco  alone  in  influencing  votes  was  estimated 
to  be  not  less  than  31,500,000  m  money  and  water- 
front property  This  was  exclusive  of  several  hundred 
steamer  tickets  to  the  states,  with  which  returniog 
miners  were  bribed.  What  must  have  been  the  value 
attached  to  victory,  when  such  prices  were  paid  for 
preferment] 

There  was  Httle  to  choose  between  parties.  Soth 
resorted  to  dishonest  practices,  althougii  on  tlie  side 
of  the  whigs  it  was  individual,  and  not  party,  acts.  A 
whig  editor  was  discovered  distributing  democratic 
tickets,  entire,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  name 
and  that  of  one  other  aspirant  for  the  legislature.  If 
he  could  not  get  in  at  the  door  he  might  by  the 
window. 

Gloomy  views  were  taken  of  the  political  situation  by 
the  whig  and  independent  press,*  The  state  was  indeed 
approaching  a  dark  period  in  its  history,  a  moral, 
political,  and  financial  night  out  of  which  was  to  arise 
the  morning  of  a  pure  day.  The  eternal  mutation  in 
liuman  events  always  gives  hope  of  mending  wiic-n 
matters  are  at  their  worst.  But  they  were  not  to 
mend  in  California  until  they  had  become  more  evil 
than  they  yet  were;  and  they  were  not  to  mend 
through  any  favorable  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
dominant  political  party.  When  and  how  will  mend 
these  later  times?  Grovemor  Bigler,  governor  now 
for  another  term,  and  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  in- 
dignant protest  of  San  Francisco  to  his  extension 
measures,  vaunted  his  opposition,  and  his  purpose  to 
recommend  the  passage  of  the  obnoxious  bill  by  the 
next  legislature.  According  to  his  asseverations,  in 
that  way  only  could  the  civil  debt  of  the  state  be  paid, 

'Says  tbe  Alia,  r«pro(u;luns  those  who  failed  to  vote  at  the  alectitm,  to 
defeat  the  exteoaion-bill  candidatei:  'They  will  be  t  '" 


'  They  will  be  still  more  amazed  whtn 
they  fiod  the  second  atoriea  of  their  hoaaca  below  the  levol  of  the  streetn,  ud 
the  third  storiea  sold  to  ^y  the  expense  of  burying  the  others;  all  the  itip) 
closed  up;  and  the  bay  piled,  and  hUed  in  200  feet  east  of  the  ooter  end  of 
Ions  wharf.     Their  indignation  ag&iiist  eitensiou  wiU  then  be  m  Tiolent  M 
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and  the  burden  of  taxation  lessened.  But  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  saw  in  it  a  bribe  for  politi- 
cal support;  and  with  good  reason,  the  water-lot 
property  having  been  secured  by  Bigler's  supporters 
with  the  expectation  that  its  extension  woula  place 
$4,000,000  in  their  pocjiets.  Broderick,  though  he 
labored  for  the  reelection  of  Bigler,  did  so  as  a  means 
to  his  own  enda  The  governor  had  also  aspirations 
toward  the  United  States  senate,  and  unless  he  should 
be  continued  in  his  present  office,  might  make  a  serious 
diversion  of  interest  from  himself.  As  another  means 
to  the  same  end,  Purdy,  who  would  have  liked  to  run 
for  governor,  was  persuaded  to  content  himself  again 
with  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor.  The  vote  for 
Purdy  was  10,000  more  than  for  Bigler;  and  had  he 
not  yielded  to  Broderick's  persuasions  he  might  have 
had  the  higher  office;  and  all  because  he  had  voted 
against  the  extension  bill.*  As  soon  as  the  election 
was  decided,  Broderick,  at  the  head  of  the  victorious 
faction,  prepared  to  secure  his  election  to  the  United 
States  senate  by  the  legislature  elect,  to  succeed  Gwin 
in  1855.^  There  was  no  precedent  for  an  election  by 
a  legislature  not  the  last  before  the  expiration  of  a 
senatorial  term;  but  Broderick  was  of  the  order  of 
men  who  make  precedents;  and  having  a  legislature  * 

*The  state  officers  elected  in  1853,  besides  the  gov.  and  lieut-ffov.,  were 
J.  W.  Denver,  sec.  of  state  (he  resigned  in  Nov.  lSo6,  and  C.  U.  Hempstead 
was  appointed  to  the  vacancy);  Samuel  Bell,  cpnt.;  S.  A.  McMoans,  treas.; 
J.  R.  McConnell,  atty-gen.;  S.  H.  Marlette,  sur.-gen.;  P.  K.  Hubbs,  supt  pub. 
inat.;  W.  C.  Kibbe,  qr-master  genl;  state  printers,  George  Kerr  &  Co. 
The  contract  system  was  repealed  Ma^  1,  1854,  and  B.  B.  Bedding  elected 
by  the  legi^tore,  who  was  succeeded  in  Jan.  1856  by  James  Allen;  W.  K 
P.  Hartnell  was  state  translator.  CaL  Beg.,  1857,  189.        » 

^Wilkes  says  that  on  his  return  to  California  in  the  autumn  of  1853 
Broderick  consulted  him  upon  the  propriety  and  legality  of  asking  the  legis- 
lature to  fill  a  vacancy  2  years  in  advance;  and  that  his  opinion  was  that  the 
effort  if  undertaken  would  be  useful  as  a  preliminary  canvass,  and  would  give 
him,  Broderick,  a  start  in  the  way  of  organization,  over  any  other  aspirant 
for  the  same  place. 

•The senate  in  1854  consisted  of  W.  W.  Hawkes,  J.  S.  Eager,  D.  Mahonev, 
W.  M.  Lent,  K  J.  Moore,  S.  P. ;  A.  P.  Catlin.  G.  W.  Colby,  Sac. ;  G.  D.  HaU, 
G.  W.  Hook,  H.  G.  Livermore,  El  Dorado;  C.  A.  Leake,  E.  D.  Sawyer,  Cala- 
veras; J.  Henshaw,  W.  H.  Lyons,  Nevada;  C.  H.  Bryan,  J.  C.  Stebbins,  Yuba; 
C.  A.  Tuttle,  J.  Walkup.  Placer;  J.  H.  Wade,  Mariposa;  B.  C.  Whiting, 
Monterey;  S.  B.  Smith,  Sutter;  K  T.  Peck,  Butte;  W.  B.  Macy,  Trinity  and 
Klamath;  E.  McGarry,  Kapa,  Solano,  and  Yolo;  J.  P.  McFarlan((  Los  Angeles; 
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ph  he  believed  ho  might  depend,'  he  purchased 
newspaper,  the  Alia,  and  repaired  to  the  capital  ac- 

CurtiX,  Sui  Dieso;  T.  Kemlall,  Tu-olumiie;  J.  M.  HntUpetli,  Sooodu  and 
J.  Grcwoll,  S»CUraondCVmCra.CoBta-,  J.  H.  Ganlner.  Sierra:  T.  lieU 
-  8tii  Barbara  aud  San  LuU  Obbpoi  U.  A.  Crabb,  San  Joaquin  uJ 

bo  iDnate:  S.  Pnrdy,   ])rcat:  'E 
.  H.  Stewart,  Mat;  H.  St  Claii . 
inf[  clerk;  Vi'.  H.  Harvey,  serBt-at-ariiiaj  K.  C.  Dowdigan,  ilnor-ke™*. 
ra  of  tho  iweiiiblv:  J.  W.  Bafc'ley,  J.  A.  Gilbert,  A.  A.  Ore™,  J.  G 

d,  N.  Hubert.  F.  W.  Koll,  K  Nichols,  E.  B.  Pnrdy,  W.  J.  Sw««.y, 

.  f.;  T.  E.  Dflvidwa.  F.  A.  Park.  J.  M.  MoBrayer.  J.  W.  Park.  Sue.,  died 

at  8.  F.  in  1870:  W.  C.  Daaiebi.  C.  S.  Fairfax,  J.  C.  Jones.  H.  R  Kelli^ug.  J. 

Y.  MoDuffie,  Yuba;  B.  L.  Fairfield.  B.  F.  Meyers.  J.  O.  Neil.  G.  iTVia 

CUtt,  Placer;  E.  O.  F.  HastingB,  Sutter;  H.  B.  Omldard,  J.  J.  Hoff,  B.  D. 

Horr,  T,  J.  Hoyt,  J.  M.  Mandeville,  Tuolnroue;  A.  C.  Bradford,  J.  Stenunot*, 

a  Joaquin;  J.  II.  BiMtwick,  E.  F.  Burton,  H.  P.  SweetUiid.  I.  N.  Davley, 

.  H.  Luuiey,  Nevada;  S.  Ewer,  R.  Irwin,  J.  B.  UrGim,  Butte;  F.  Au.lei^ 

...D,  J.  C.  James,  Sieirai  R.  D.  Aaliley,  Monterey;  W.  D.  Aylett,  Siskiyon; 

k   itallou.  A.  B.  Stevenwm.  A,  Briggs,  J.  ConneM,  E.  O.  Springer.  U.  P. 

dge,  H.  HollUter,  U.  McDonald,  El  Dorado;  J.  W.  Beniiott,  Sonoma; 

Bowie,  Colasa;  C.  E.  Carr,  K  Banter,  Los  Angeles;  P.  C,  CurilK 

oarbara;  D.  Clingan,  Marin;  O.  N.  Cornwall,  Napa;  P.  H.  French,  Su 

\  Obtspa;  M.  W.  Gordon,  A.  J.  Hougbtaling,  C.  A.  McDaniel.  W.  0. 

:t,  M.  Bowan,  Calaveras;  U.  Qriffith,  Tolo;  W.  R  Hagan^  Sonoma  J. 

[enry,  P.  T.  Herbert,  Mariposa;  J.  Runt,  San  Bernardino;  W.  S.  Letchei; 

IcKinney,  Sta  CUm;  J.  Muiaer,  Trinity:  C.  P.  Noel,  San  Diego;  J.  A 

g,  Shasta;  M.  Spenser,  Humbohit;  W.  W.  Stowe,  Bta  Crni;  J,  T.  Titt, 

iuiare;  F.  M.  Warnioastle,  Contra  Costa;  J.  S.  WatkLns,  Alameila;  S.  Q. 

Whiiiple,   Klaiiiath;  B.   C.   UTiitman,    Solano.     C.   S.   Fairfax   was   chosen 

speaker,  J.  M.  MandeTtlle,  speaker  pro  tern.;  B.  McAljiin,  chief  clerk;  J.  W. 

Scobey,  asat  clerk;  John  Kiniinull,  enrolling  clerk;  E.  A  Eelley,  engroming 

clerk;  G.  H.  Blake,  aergt^at-aniis;  J.  H.  Warrington,  door-keeper. 

Charles  S.  Fairfax,  speaker  of  (he  assembly,  was  a  deeeenduit  of  fbe  list 
Lord  Fairfax,  and  himself  entitled  to  the  succession  as  the  lOth  Lord  Fairfax. 
He  was  bom  in  Vancluse,  Fairfax  co.,  Va,  in  1S29,  and  came  to  CaL  in  ISti, 
wintering  in  a  cabin  near  Grass  Valley.  After  1654,  he  was  clerk  of  the  sup. 
court  for  5  years;  was  chairmaa  of  the  CaL  delegatiaa  to  the  dem.  nat.  ocm. 
at  N.  Y.  in  1S08,  and  died  in  Baltimore  in  April  1869.  CaluM  Sun,  April  11, 
1874;  S.F.  Alia,  April  6,  1869;  S.  F.  Call.  April  6.  I8G9;  Suttn- Co. /firt.,  26; 
Field's  Remirm.,  lOT-12.  John  C.  James  came  to  Cal.  in  1850,  being  then  S3 
years  of  age.  In  1659  he  went  to  reside  at  Genoa,  Carson  Valley,  then  a  put 
of  Utah,  and  from  there  he  was  elected  to  the  Utah  legialatnce,  the  only  gen- 
tile member.  In  18G6  he  was  a  member  of  the  Nevada  legislature,  and 
speaker  pro  tern,  of  the  assembly.  Ho  is  spoken  of  as  being  intelligent,  gen- 
erous, and  fond  of  humor.  He  died  in  Carson  in  1874.  Lot  Angela  Star,  F^ 
14,  1874;  Oold  IliUyews.  Jan.  2G,  1874. 

'  A  scandal  of  the  senate  at  this  term  was  an  alleged  attempt  on  the  put 
of  J.  C  Palmer,  of  the  banking  firm  of  Palmer,  Cook,  &.  Co.,  to  induce  th« 
newly  elected  senator  from  Butte,  E.  T.  Peck,  aod  W.  E.  May  from  Trinity, 
whigs,  to  vote  for,  and  use  their  influence  to  bring  on,  a  senatorial  election  at 
this  sesaion.  Peck  related  the  interview  with  Palmer  in  the  senate.  Palmer's 
argument  to  him  was  that  the  whigs  were  in  no  way  interested  in  the 
matter,  so  it  could  be  no  treachery  to  party;  it  was  '  a  war  between  two  fso- 
tions  of  tho  democnitic  party,'  and  if  Peck  would  do  as  desired,  he.  Palmer, 
would  count  him  down  S>,000;  but  he  '  did  not  wish  Broderick  to  know  that 
the  offer  had  been  made.'  Peck  declined  to  be  purchaeeii.  Palmer  was 
brought  before  the  senate,  and  denied  everything  on  his  side,  accusing  Peck 
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companied  by  his  friend  and  mentor,  Wilkes,  who  had 
accepted  an  invitation  from  him  to  come  to  Cahfomia. 
This  scheme  of  Broderick's  has  been,  by  his  friends, 
declared  to  be  the  greatest  error  in  his  life.  I  do  not 
so  regard  it.  It  was  irregular;  it  was  tricky;  in  a 
certain  sense  it  was  unfair.  But  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  were  remarkable  and  stringent. 
He  could  not  begin  too  soon  to  meet  the  foe  which 
must  be  faced  at  every  turn.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  growing  strength  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  and 
that  Gwin  could  only  be  defeated,  at  the  next  senatorial 
election  by  the  most  strenuous  measures.  He  sought 
to  accomplish  by  strategy  what  he  feared  could  not  be 
done  if  the  opportunity  were  neglected,  namely,  to 
rout  the  chivalry  in  California,  They  were  routed, 
and  through  this  act  of  Broderick,  but  not  in  the  way 
he  had  contemplated.^ 


8 


of  offering  himself  for  sale.  After  a  trial,  in  which  the  counsel  eng^ed  was 
K  D.  Baker  for  Peck,  and  that  fine  reasoner,  Thomas  H.  Williams,  on  Palmer's 
side,  the  senate  disagreed  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  Hall  ofifered  a 
resolution  that  Peck's  allegations  had  not  been  sustained  by  the  evidence  ad- 
duced in  the  investigation.  Leake,  Gardner,  and  Moore  took  this  ground, 
but  Gardner  'resolved  further'  that  the  decision  of  the  senate  was  'not 
intended  in  any  degree  to  reflect  upon  the  honor  and  dignity  of  Mr  Peck.* 
Catlin  resolved  that  the  collateral  testimony  of  either  side  was  not  sufficient 
to  support  the  respective  charges  made  by  each  against  the  other,  which  reso- 
lution was  lost.  Crabb  then  resolved  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
senate  to  reflect  upon  the  honor  and  dignity  of  Peck,  which  was  finally  agreed 
to.  CaL  Jour.  Sen.,  1854,  83-4,  96-7,  118,  123-6. 

'  In  1881  was  printed  by  James  0*Meara  The  Most  Extraordinary  Contest 
Jor  a  Seat  in  tlie  Senate  qfthe  United  States  ever  Known,  under  the  general  title 
of  Broderick  and  Owin,  The  author,  an  Irishman,  was  a  chivalry  democrat 
and  a  secessionist  during  the  rebellion,  serving  the  southern  cause,  or  rather 
the  cause  of  a  Pacific  republic,  and  his  master  Gwin,  by  starting  disunion 
newspapers  in  various  places  on  the  coast,  which  were  surpressed  by  order  of 
G«n.  Wright,  who  excluded  them  from  the  mails.  O'Meara's  talents  as  a 
writer  were  above  the  average.  He  was  a  follower  of  Gwin.  He  knew  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  party  warfare  in  Oal.,  of  which  he  was  a  witneefls,  and  in 
which  he  was  an  actor,  and  has  well  related  them,  with  as  little  bias  as  could 
be  looked  for  from  a  person  of  his  origin  and  quality.  From  his  writings  I 
draw  some  personal  sketches  of  the  legislature  of  1854,  and  the  wire-puficrs 
present  at  this  session.  The  book  is  subtly  hostile  to  Broderick,  cunningly 
exaggerating  his  faults,  while  affecting;  impartiality  making  him  out  a  creature 
of  no  principles,  but  inspired  alone  by  ambition  and  hate.  *  At  the  bottom 
of  Broderick  8  cunning  scheme,'  he  says,  'was  Broderick  s  earliest  tutor  and 
adviser  in  New  York,  George  Wilkes,  who  had  come  to  the  state  in  1851,  and 
then  stood  nearer  to  him  and  closer  in  his  confidence  than  any  other. '  This 
remark  applied  to  the  plan  of  a  banquet  got  up  ostensibly  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Wool  and  Ex-gov.  Foote  of  Miss.,  both  of  whom  were  offended  with  the 
administration  of  Pierce  on  personal  grounds,  but  really  to  give  Broderick  an 
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His  plan  was  to  have  a  bill  passed  fixing  a  day  on 
which  the  legislature,  then  in  session,  should  elect  a 
successor  to  Gwin  in  the  United  States  senate.  On 
the  28th  of  January,  such  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
assembly  by  G(ordon  of  Calavera&  This  was  drawn 
up  by,  or  at  the  dictation  of,  Broderick.  It  was  madjd 
the  special  order  for  the  31st,  when  the  vote  being  un- 
favorable, it  was  tabled  to  await  the  action  of  the^ 
senate.  In  that  body  another  bill  was  introduced,  by 
Henshaw  of  Nevada,  whig,  which  it  was  the  intere^ 
of  the  Broderick  men  to  defeat,  and  which  was  in 
charge  of  the  whigs  and  Gwin  men,  with  some  aid 
from  the  agents  of  Congressman  McDougall/  who 
also  aspired  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  along 
with  many  others." 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1854,  the  election  bill  came 
up  in  the  senate,  the  legislature  having  adjourned  to 
Sacramento  from  Benicia.  Every  means  was  bein^ 
used  on  both  sides  which  persuasion  and  intri^e  could 
render  serviceable,^^  including  threats  and  imprison- 

opportunity  to  arraign  the  administration  an  account  of  appointments,  and 
promote  his  interests  as  against  Gwin.  Gov.  Bigler  presidetl  at  the  banquet, 
and  the  ofifair  did  temporarily  subserve  the  Broderick  interest;  but  a  reactioQ 
followed,  when  the  purport  of  some  of  the  speeches  became  known.  It 
stirred  up  the  whigs  to  defend  Gwin  and  the  administration.  0*Meara*8  re- 
marks may  be  taken  with  several  grains  of  allowance,  on  account  of  hit 
prejudice  in  favor  of  Gwin. 

'Henry  B.  Truett,  formerly  mayor  of  Galena,  IlL,  was  McDougall's  chief 
supporter.  Keubcn  J.  Maloney,  oi  HI.,  was  another  of  McDouffaira  friends, 
and  a  well-known  politician.  Gwin's  recognized  agents  were  Maj.  FoUom, 
Capt.  Bissell,  and  the  P.  M.  S.  Co.  Brooerick  was  supported  by  Palmer, 
Cook,  &  Co.,  A.  A.  Selover,  John  Middleton,  Ned  McGowau,  A.  J.  Butler, 
Tom  Maguire,  Robert  J.  Wooils,  a  southern  man  of  influence,  Frank  T3- 
ford,  who  was  appointed  district  judge  through  his  influence,  and  James  M. 
EstiU. 

^°  Early  in  the  session  W.  W.  Gift  entered  the  assembly  with  revolver  in 
hand,  crying  out  that  were  he  to  point  the  weapon  and  threaten  to  shoot  the 
first  one  who  should  venture  to  announce  himself  a  candidate  for  congreo, 
three  fourths  of  them  would  dodee  under  their  desks.    Grim  pleasantry,  this. 

^^  It  is  stated  that  J.  H.  Gardiier,  of  Sierra,  an  anti-Broderick  dem.,  and  a 
poor  man,  who  wanted  to  bring  his  family  from  S.  C.  and  could  not  for  Uck 
of  means,  resisted  a  bribe  of  $30,000  offered  for  his  vote.  In  another  instance 
a  clcrsyman  was  brought  from  Napa  to  plead  with  his  brotlier,  a  senator  from 
a  nortnern  co.,  to  accept  a  still  larger  sum,  which  would  have  been  divided 
between  them;  but  this  man  also  refused  the  bribe.  On  the  other  hand, 
Wilkes  relates  how  he,  at  Broderick's  request,  solicited  the  influence  of  sev* 
eral  members  by  promises  that  'there  was  nothing  in  Mr  Broderick*8  power 
which  could  gratify  an  honorable  mind  he,  the  said  Broderick,  and  deponent 
for  himself,  was  not  ready  to  pledge  to  the  service  of  said  member.'    '  Dcpo- 
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menl  Less  strenuous  measures  sufficed  to  convert 
Jacob  Grewell  of  Santa  Clara,  a  whig,  and  an  anti- 
electionist,  but  susceptible  to  cajolery  by  great  men, 
having  been  an  humble  baptist  preacher  in  Ohio.  On 
the  day  before  the  senate  bill  was  to  be  considered,  he 
was  captured,  body  and  soul,  and  detained  until  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  when  to  the  surprise  of  his  party 
he  voted  with  the  Broderick  men  to  postpone  Hen- 
shaw's  bill  to  the  17th,  by  which  time  ttey  hoped  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  assembly  bill. 

The  scenes  in^the  senate-chambi  during  this  period 
were  the  most  impressive,  for  intense  interest,  which 
ever  transpired  in  a  legislative  body  in  California. 
Every  one  was  aware  that  the  passage  of  the  election 
bill  meant  Broderick  for  senator.  Every  man  had 
done  all  that  he  could  for  or  against  it.  The  loss  of 
one  vote  on  either  side  would  defeat  one  or  the  other 
party.  By  the  loss  of  Grewell  to  the  whigs  and  Gwin 
men,  a  tie  resulted.  The  decision  rested  with  the 
president  of  the  senate.  He  voted  for  postponing  the 
Henshaw  bill.  The  star  of  Broderick  was  ascendant ! 
A  sigh  of  suppressed  excitement  suddenly  relieved 
was  heard  throughout  the  chamber.  For  a  moment 
more  there  was  a  strange  silence,  and  then  the 
friends  of  Broderick,  whose  steel-blue  eyes  shot  sparks 
of  fire,  pressed  around  him  to  grasp  his  hand.  It 
was  not  an  immaculate  palm ;  it  was  the  hand  of  a 
stone-cutter's  son;  the  hand  of  a  rough-and-tumble 
politician,  and  man  of  the  people ;  yet  to  his  friends  at 
that  moment  it  was  the  hand  of  a  king.  They  would 
have  kissed  it  but  for  shame.  As  it  was,  their  lips 
trembled,  and  Broderick  himself  was  speechless,  so 
nearly  was  he  to  the  consummation  of  his  heart's  de- 
sires. 


nent  farther  says  that  this  transaotian  occurred  at  a  time  when  hostile  rumor 
had  charged  that  ▼otes  were  being  bought  for  $10,000  apiece;  but  deponent 
g^emnly  avers  that  no  temptations  beyond  an  appeal  of  said  member  snonor- 
able  ambition,  were  used  by  deponent  with  said  nonorable  member/  Affidavit, 
4.  Baker *s  speech  in  pamphlet  form,  28  pp.,  argues  strongly  against  I^almer's 
attompt. 
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'  hock  of  joy  which  so  unmanned  them  was  a 

blow  Driiiging  surprise  and  anger  to  the  other  side.  To 
what  end  had  been  their  lavish  expenditure  of  money? 
To  what  purpose  had  guard  been  kept  over  one  senator 
twenty-four  hours,  to  prevent  his  being  kidnapped, 
since  another  liad  gone  over  to  the  enemy  1  Upon 
Grewell  was  fastened  the  responsibility  of  the  defeat, 
and  they  determined  that  tlie  mischief  he  had  done 
he  should  undo. 

Henry  A.  Crabb  of  San  Joaquin"  was  leader  of 
the  whigs  in  the  senate.  Besides  being  a  whig,  he 
was  a  Mississippian,  a  true  representative  of  the  fight- 
ing chivalry,  and  a  strong  man  intellectually  and  po- 
litically. Crabb  called  Grewell  to  account  for  his 
action,  and  gave  him  his  choice  of  recantation  or — 
worse.  Other  senators  used  their  influence,  and 
Grewell,  after  explaining  his  defection,  agreed  to  move 
the  reconsideration  of  the  vote  of  the  6th  of  March 
on  the  following  day,  which  he  did,  prefacmg  his  mo- 
tion by  a  statement  concerning  despatches  received 
from  constituents  to  account  for  the  change.  His 
motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  18  to  15.  Directly 
thereafter  a  message  was  received  from  the  assembly, 
informing  the  senate  that  the  bill  fixing  the  time  of 
electing  United  States  senators  had  been  passed  by 
them  on  the  6th.  Henshaw  moved  that  the  bill  be 
rejected.  Lent  of  San  Francisco  moved  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  until  the  17th.  Spn^fu^ 
of  Shasta,  a  Broderick  man,  moved  to  adjourn.  After 
a  rapid  succession  of  motions  and  balloting,  the  vote 
recurred  upon  Henshaw's  motion  to  reject  the  assem- 
bly bill,  when  the  vote  stood  17  for  to  14  against  re- 
jection. The  senate  bill  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  senatorial  election  measure  waa 
final.'*     The  disappointment  of  the  Broderick  faction 


Qk  >poke  ii 
;.  U..ion,  A 


Aug.  13,  1B59. 
"The  friends  of  Broderick  in  Wuhington  had  siven  him  coiuidanbla  w- 
acce  oa  a  point  npon  which  donbt  wa«  expraatea  in  CftL ;  nunely,  whedM 
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was  in  proportion  to  the  elation  experienced  by  the 
prospect  of  passing  the  assembly  bill  in  the  senate/* 

The  extension  bill,  which  the  governor  did  not  fail 
to  recommend  in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature, 
was  also  defeated  by  an  adjournment  of  the  senate  be- 
fore it  reached  that  body.^^  In  a  special  message  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  which  lasted  four  and  a  half 
months,  he  expressed  his  regret  for  the  failure  of  his 
favorite  project,  and  that  "all  the  more  important 
measures  required  by  the  people  have  been  defeated, 
either  by  a  direct  vote,  or  delay  in  acting  upon  them." 
While  this  was  probably  true,  the  same  policy  had 
defeated  some  that  were  not  required  or  desired ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  may  be  virtues  as  well  as 
sins  of  omission. 

On  the  nth  of  January,  the  governor  reappointed 
J.  W.  Denver  secretary  of  state,  he  having  been  ap- 
pointed in  1853,  in  place  of  W.  Van  Voorhies,  resigned. 
It  was  a  small  enough  return  to  make  to  a  man  who 
had  killed  in  a  duel  Edward  Gilbert,  ex-congressman 
and  editor  of  the  Alta,  because  he  had  ridiculed  the 
immaculate  John  Biofler.  Denver  resiorned  in  1856, 
and  the  governors  private  secretary,  Charles  H. 
Hempstead,  son  of  a  professional  gambler,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place. 

he  would  be  admitted,  bein^  chosen  under  such  conditions.     It  was  said  that 
the  sec.  of  tlic  senate  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  legis- 
lature would  1>e  sustained;  and  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  senate  were  of 
the  same  opinion,  including  the  southern  whigs;  and  the  repubhcaus  would 
vote  for  his  admissi(»n  on  account  of  his  antagonism  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  at  that  time  the  principal  subject  before  congress.     Tlie  assurance  that  he    . 
had  powerful  friends  in  the  U.  S.  senate  made  Broderick's  defeat  in  Cal.  the 
more  bitter.     Among  his  supporters  in  the  state  were  George  Wilkes,  A.  J.     I 
Butler,  J.  C.  Palmer,  Stephen  J.  Field,  Jolm  Middleton,  A.  A.  Selover,  Frank     i 
Tilford,  Col   Dick  Snowden,  Tliomas  Maguire,  Ned  McGowan,  V.  Turner, 
Charles  Gallagher,  and  C.  H.  Hempsteatl.     The  governor,  with  his  powerful 
patronage,  was  a  strong  ri^ht  arm. 

**  O'Mcara  is  in  error  wlien  ho  says  that  the  senatorial  election  bill  passed 
in  the  senate,  and  was  reconsidered  next  day.  It  never  passed  in  the  senate. 
The  assembly  bill  was  rejected,  and  the  senate  bill  never  came  to  a  vote  on 
its  passage. 

**It  IS  not  probable  the  bill  could  have  passed,  the  remonstrance  of  S.  F. 
was  too  strong.  A  memorial  of  8  pages,  addressed  to  the  legislature  in 
1854,  and  sign^  by  the  mayor,  an«l  committees  from  the  board  of  aldermen, 
was  presented  by  a  special  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  capital  in  May 
for  this  purpose.  See  Remoiislrance  of  the  CUy  qf  San  Francisco^  in  Hist,  and 
Incidents,  S.  F.  Doc.,  8. 


M  itever  the  feuds  in  the  democratic  party  previoua 
i-ji  the  Beiiatiirial  fk-ction  bill  fiasco  in  the  legislature, 

9  factions  had  voted  together  at  olectioiia.      But  the 

odcrick  and  Gwin  supporters  could  no  loii<^cr  du 
,nis;  and  as  the  regular  senatorial  election  would  occur 
at  tliti  next  seasion,  there  was  a  Waterloo  in  prospect 
for  one  or  the  other  faction.  Efforts  were  uwwlc  to 
unite  them,  but  in  vain. 

After  many  preliminary  meetings  and  county  con- 
ventions, tlio  state  conventions  of  whigs  and  democrats 
came  off  in  July  1854.  The  democrats  met  in  Sacra- 
mento on  the  1 8th.  Brodcrick,  being  chairman  of 
the  state  central  committee,  used  his  pasition  to  ex- 
clude the  delegates  opposed  to  him,  by  securing  s 
building,  the  baptist  church,  and  arranging  the  seat- 
ing of  tlie  dL'legations  so  as  to  bring  his  friends  imme- 
diately about  him,  and  to  leave  no  place  for  the 
unfriendly  delegates.  Further  than  this,"he  had  Im 
friends  athnittcd  by  a  private  entrance  in  advance  of 
the  time  appointed,  so  that  when  tlie  doors  wi^rc 
thrown  open,  the  other  delegations  would  be  dispos- 
sessed of  Moats.  Ho  had  determined  every  particular 
of  the  jiroceedings  in  caucus  with  his  manaijers  to  give 
him  control  of  the  convention.  The  Gwin  delegates, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  concocted  a  counter-plan.  The 
Brodcrick  men  had  selected  Ned  McGowan  for  presi- 
dent of  the  convention;  the  Gwin  men  had  chosen 
John  JfcDougal,  and  made  other  preparations,  includ- 
ing an  armed  guard  to  conduct  their  nominee  to  the 
chair. 

At  the  hour  of  meeting,  the  anti-Broderick  dele- 
gati<ins  were  punctually  at  the  door  of  the  church, 
and  in  spite  of  the  thorough  management  inside, 
forced  an  entrance,  a  picked  number  making  their 
way  to  the  front.  In  the  centre  of  tliis  party  was 
the  person  selected  to  nominate  McDougal  for  presi- 
dent.'*    Almost  in  the  next  instant,  when  Brodcrick 

"O'Moara  givus  the  immGs  of  Billy  MuUigan,  Jamea  P.  Caecy,  Mortimff 
J.  Smith,  ■  aiiJ  otiiers  of  aimilar  courageous  or  desperate  character,'  *)  •"»" 
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had  called  the  convention  to  order,  and  before  Brod- 
erick's  man  found  his  tongue,  the  motion  to  nominate 
McDougal  was  made.  The  nomination  was  a  fair  one, 
at  least  as  fair  as  the  other  would  have  been;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Broderick  faction,  however,  in  a  moment 
collected  his  wits  and  nominated  McGrowan.  This 
man  Broderick  declared  that  he  knew  and  recognized 
as  a  delegate,  but  the  other  he  did  not  know  and  could 
not  recognize,  pronouncing  his  seat  contested.  His 
right  to  decide  a  matter  of  this  kind  was  denied ;  and 
the  friends  of  McDougal  putting  the  motion  declared 
it  carried,  and  hurried  him  forward  toward  the  chair. 
McQowan  was  also  declared  chosen,  and  borne  up- 
ward upon  the  platform.  Soon  the  two  were  seated 
side  by  side,  each  playing  his  part  as  chairman.  This 
duplex  administration  was  as  exciting  as  it  was  annoy- 
ing, pistols  being  freely  brandished  on  both  sides. 
But  yet  more  mad  must  these  men  become  before 
the  gods  should  destroy  them,  for  no  blood  was  shed, 
although  the  explosion  of  a  pistol  nearly  brought  on  a 
catastrophe. 

After  a  trying  session  which  lasted  until  darkness 
fell,  during  which  mutual  accusations,  confessions,  and 
defiances  were  hotly  interchanged,  and  during  which 
the  trustees  and  pastor  of  the  church  vainly  implored, 
the  convention  to  leave  the  sacred  edifice  which  their 
conduct  desecrated,  a  temporary  truce  was  obtained, 
and  the  two  chairmen  left  the  church,  which  the 
trustees  would  not  sufier  to  be  lighted,  arm-in-arm,  to 
meet  upon  the  same  platform  no  more  that  year.  The 
church  was  closed  against  them,  and  next  day  sepa- 
rate halls  were  obtamed  for  the  two  factions.  The 
only  subject  touched  upon  during  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  18th,  not  of  a  personal  or  factional  char- 
acter, was  when  William  Walker,  the  filibuster,  and  a 

tainixiff  Broderick.  Amonff  the  30  men  who  pressed  forward  to  the  piatform 
were,  ne  says,  Mai.  Bidwell,  Judge  Terry,  Sam  Brooks,  William  G.  Roes, 
Maj.  Hook,  Ben  Marshall,  G.  W.  Conlter,  W.  A.  Nonallv,  Charles  S.  Fair- 
fax, V.  K  Geiger,  Jo  McKibben,  M.  Taliaferro,  Maj.  Solomon,  and  George 
S.  Evans.  BroderiA  and  Owin,  92. 
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Broderick  man,  uttered  freesoil  sentiments,  McAlpm, 
OQ  the  Gwin  side,  declaring  that  no  freesoil  or  aboli- 
tion men  should  be  permitted  to  sit  in  democratic 
councils. 

When  the  division  had  been  made,  it  was  found 
that  the  an  ti- Broderick  convention  was  most  com- 
plete. It  nominated  for  congressmen  James  W.  Den- 
ver and  Philip  T.  Herbert.  The  Broderick  faction 
nominated  Jamea  Churchman  of  Nevada,  and  renomi- 
nated James  A.  McDougall,  The  whiga  who  met 
in  state  convention  on  the  26th,  J.  Neely  Johnson, 
president,  nominated  Calhoun  Benham — who  during 
Buchanan's  administration  was  United  States  district 
attorney  for  California,  and  during  the  civil  war  was 
arrested  for  treason,  and  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette — 
and  G.  "W.  Bowie,  of  southern  proclivities,  for  con- 
gressmen. 

When  the  election  came  on  in  September  there  was, 
as  usual,  a  surprise.  The  whigs  had  confidently  ex- 
pected to  profit  by  the  division  among  the  denicK^rats. 
But  they  were  defeated,  and  the  Gwin  wing  of  the 
democratic  party  carried  the  election  by  2,000  votes 
over  them,  and  by  27,000  over  the  electionists,  who 
had  in  all  little  more  than  10,000  votes.  There  was 
small  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  congresamen.  Den- 
ver had  already  killed  his  man,  as  I  have  said;  and 
Herbert  slew  an  Irish  waiter  at  a  hotel  when  he  went 
to  Washington.  We  soberly  begin  to  wonder,  so 
familiar  was  murder  to  San  Franciscans,  that  when 
after  having  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  imprisoned,  Herbert  re- 
turned to  this  city,  he  was  indignantly  warned  away 
by  the  public  press,  Denver  fought  for  the  union, 
and  became  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He 
was  also  governor  of  Kansas,  and  had  the  honor  to 
have  the  capital  of  Colorado  named  after  him. 

Ballot-box  stuffing  was  resorted  to  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  this  election;  but  so  far  as  I  have  found  any 
evidence,  it  was  in  the  interest  of  city  officials.     The 
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honorable  Edward  McGrowan,  judge  and  gentleman, 
a  true  law-and-order  man,  and  model  for  aspiring 
politicians,  was  the  one  to  oflfer  bribes  to  corrupt  the 
judges  of  election,  who  were  instructed  how  to  stuflf 
the  boxea  The  legislature  elect  was  believed  to  be 
so  divided  between  the  parties  that  in  the  senate,  at 
the  session  of  1855,  the  Broderick  men  outnumbered 
the  Gwin  men  by  two  votes,  aggregating,  however, 
on  the  democratic  side  25,  while  the  whigs  were  but 
seven.  In  the  assembly  the  Gwin  men  numbered  31, 
and  the  Broderick  men  14,  while  the  whigs  were  35 
strong,  showing  that  in  some  counties  they  had 
gained  considerably  at  the  last  election.  Three  dis- 
tinct  parties  were  reco^ized,  under  the  names  of 
electionists,  anti-electionists — or  as  they  were  termed 
by  some,  bolters — and  whigs.  In  joint  convention 
there  would  be  43  anti-electionists,  28  electionists, 
and  42  whigs.  It  was  seemingly  in  the  power  of  the 
whigs  to  give  the  victory  to  either  faction  or  to  with- 
hold it,  at  the  senatorial  election  of  1855. 

And  now  fortune  threw  in  Broderick's  way  an 
opportunity  of  opposing  himself  to  the  chivalry  upon 
a  national  issue.  This  was  the  repeal  by  congress 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  bill  The  north  in  the 
national  legislature  was  gradually  giving  way  before 
the  continued  assertions  of  the  south  that  it  was 
unfairly  treated  in  the  matter  of  the  public  lands. 
Certain  whig  leaders  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  re- 
striction of  slavery  in  the  territories  north  of  latitude 
36*30';  but  they  were  in  the  minority ;  and  while  they 
destroyed  the  whig  party  by  this  measure,  they  caused 
the  organization  of  a  new  one  upon  its  rums — ^the 
native  American  or  knownothing  party.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  slave-holders  and  slavery  extensionists 
was  that  the  north  encouraged  immigration,  and  the 
population  so  acquired,  anti-slavery  in  sentiment,  filled 
up  the  new  territories,  acquiring  title  under  the  laws 
to  land  which  belonged  as  much  to  the  south  as  the 
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nortiL  There  were  many  in  the  noiih  no  less  inimi^ 
cal  to  a  foreiCT  population,  largely  made  up  of  a  turbu- 
lent class,  ana  very  many  of  whom  were  oi  the  catholic 
fiuthy  which  at  bottom  is  opposed  to  republicanisiiL 
On  this  issue  the  north  and  south  could  unite,  and 
did  temporarily  unite,  for  party  purpose& 

In  Sw  Francisco,  and  wroughout  California,  there 
was  a  strong  sentiment  against  foreigners,  both  fix>m 
the  southern  point  of  view,  and  on  account  of  the  gold 
carried  out  of  the  country  by  foreign  miners;  conse- 

Juently  the  San  Franciscans  were  quick  to  adopt  the 
octrines  of  the  native  Americans,  or  knownothings, 
as  the  new  party  was  named  from  the  secrecy  main- 
tained concerning  the  proceedings  of  its  meetings,  to 
which  the  public  was  not  at  first  admitted.  .  In  a  city 
made  up  largely  of  foreigners^  the  success  of  the  party 
was  somethmg  anomalous,  but  depended  upon  the 
hope  that  a  reform  was  to  be  worked  in  the  g^em- 
ment.  To  the  new  partv  it  was  to  be  ascribed  that 
the  following  of  Brodenck  in  1854  was  only  10,000. 
But  it  was  also  out  of  this  turn  in  politics  that  he  was 
to  recover  what  he  had  lost. 

When  the  senatorial  contest  again  b^an  in  the 
legislature  of  1855,^^  the  balloting  opened  February 

i^The  state  senate  in  1855  consisted  of  K  T.  Barton,  J.  T.  Crenshaw, 
Nevada;  G.  W.  Colby,  A.  S.  Goye,  Sac.;  S.  Day,  Alameda  and  Sta  Clara; 
W.  Flint,  W.  W.  Hawkes,  D.  Mahoney,  E.  J.  Moore,  S.  F.;  A.  Frendi,  G. 
W.  Hook,  G.  D.  Hall,  B.  T.  Keene,  £1  I>9rado;  J.  C.  Hawthorne,  C.  A.  Tut- 
tie.  Placer;  H.  P.  Heintzelman,  Sonoma  and  Marin;  T.  Kendall,  J.  W.  Man- 
deville,  Tnolunme;  C.  A.  Leake,  Calaveras;  W.  Bw  Norman,  Csdayeras  and 
Amador;  C.  £.  Lippincott,  J.  G.  Stebbins,  Tuba;  W.  H.  McConn,  San  Joa* 
anin  and  Contra  Costa;  P.  C.  Rust,  Tnba  and  Sutter;  J.  P.  McFarUnd,  Los 
Angeles;  K  McGarry,  Napa,  Solano,  and  Yolo;  J.  A.  McNeil,  Mariposa;  W. 

B.  May,  Trinity  and  Klamath;  £.  T.  Peck,  Butte;  J.  D.  Scellen,  Sierra;  R. 
T.  Sprague,  Shasta;  B.  C.  Whiting,  Monterey.  Prest^  S.  Purdy;  Brest  fro 
torn.,  R.  T.  Sprague;  see.,  W.  A.  Cornwall,  removed  March  22d,  ana  C.  Dick- 
inson elected  to  vacancy;  asst  sec,  C.  Dickinson,  succeeded  b^  £.  O.  F.  Has- 
tings, on  promotion;  enrolling  clerk,  J.  H.  Gardner;  engrossing  dak,  J.  P. 
Van  Hagen;  sergt-at-arms,  JT  T.  Knox;  door-keeper,  J.  C.  Newman.  The 
assembly  consisted  of  K  G.  Buffum,  J.  Cammett^  W.  A.  Dana,  W.  K  Far- 
weU,  n,  B.  Hasmer,  K  W.  Taylor,  G.  P.  Johxiston,  W.  Whitney,  K.  C. 
Rodgers,  of  S.  F.;  J.  G.  Brewton,  P.  L.  Edwards,  H.  R  MerideUi,  J.  R. 
Vineeard,  Sac.;  £.  Bogardus,  J.  L.  Boles,  W.  F.  Cunningham,  T.  Foster,  J. 

C.  Johnson,  J.  N.  Smith,  H.  McConnell,  K  A.  Stevenson,  £1  IXvado;  D.  0. 
Adkinson,  C.  S.  Chase,  K  S.  Gaver,  W.  Geller,  ClaytoQ,  Yuba;  M.  Andrews, 
W.  Carey,  R.  F.  Gragg,  T.  Moreland,  Placer;  R.  B.  ShMxard,  Satter;  N.  C 
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17tli,  with  42  votes  for  Gwin,  1 2  for  Broderick,  36  for  P. 
Im  Edwards  (whig),  14  for  McCorkle,  2  for  McDougal, 
and  1  each  for  Heydenfeldt,  Soul^,  Sprague,  and  Bil- 
lings. Fifty-six  votes  were  necessary  to  a  choica 
Thirty-eight  times  the  convention  balloted,  with  at  no 
time  any  important  loss  or  gain  to  its  three  principal 
candidates.  Gwin  and  Edwards  ran  evenly ;  Edwards, 
it  was  said,  might  have  had  the  senatorship  if  he  would 
have  pledged  certain  federal  offices  to  persons  proposed 
to  him  for  the  places,  which  he  refused.  But  Gwin 
could  not  get  it,  because  Broderick's  supporters  were 
too  well  trained  to  go  over  to  his  rival  for  any  cause. 
After  the  thirty-eighth  ballot,  the  joint  convention 
adjourned,  and  Gwin's  seat  in  the  United  States 
senate  was  left  vacant. 

This  humiliation  of  his  enemy  was  not  an  empty 
triumph  to  Broderick.  It  gave  him  time,  which  was 
the  important  object.  Gwin's  defeat  in  convention 
balanc^  his  of  the  previous  year.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  not  too  nice  to  descend  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  primaries,  where  his  early  training 
made  itself  feli  To  the  wonder  of  his  foes  he  was 
able,  at  the  state  convention  of  that  year,  to  regain  the 
control,  and  govern  the  nominations  for  the  state  of- 
ficea** 

ConninghMn,  W.  T.  Fennisaii,  Sieira;  F.  Amyx,  K  R.  Galvin,  T.  J.  Ozley, 
J.  Id.  (^liii,  Taolnmne;  E.  T.  Beatty,  J.  Pearson,  S.  B.  SteyexLi,  T.  W.  Talia- 
feiTo,  OalaTeras;  D.  T.  Douglass,  T.  J.  Keys,  San  Joaanin;  J.  T.  Farley, 
Amador;  W.  W.  Jones^  F.  Mellos,  Los  Angeles;  A.  Wells,  C.  G.  Lincom, 
Butte;  £.  A.  Bowe,  Trinity;  J.  J.  Arrington,  Klamath;  "EL  I>.  Ashley,  Mon- 
terey; K  Id.  Burke,  T.  0.  Flonmoy,  Mariposa;  H.  M.  C.  Brown,  K  H.  Gay- 
lord,  J.  Knox,  E.  G.  Waite,  J.  W.  D.  Palmer,  J.  Phelos,  Keyada;  H.  P.  A. 
Smith,  Marin;  K.  Coombs,  Napa;  J.  H.  Updegrafi^  Yolo;  J.  Donghty,  So- 
lano; W.  Brown,  Contra  Costa;  J.  S.  Watkins,  Alameda;  T.  Baker,  Tulare; 
H.  Bates,  Shasta;  J.  Cook,  Stanislaus;  J.  M.  Covarmbias,  Sta  Barbara;  £. 
J.  Curtis,  Siskiyou;  W.  C.  Ferrell,  San  Diego;  W.  K  Gober,  C.  T.  Ryland, 
Sta  Clara;  W.  J.  Graves,  San  Luis  Obispo;  A.  Ejnney,  Plumas;  S.  ll  Mc- 
Cutoheon^Colusa;  A.  H.  Murdock,  Humboldt;  J.  Singley,  J.  S.  Stowart» 
Sonoma;  W.  W.  Stowe,  Sta  Cms,  speaker;  J.  J.  Hoff,  speaker  pro  tem. ;  J. 
M.  Anderson,  clerk;  J.  W.  Soobey,  asst  clerk;  C.  Dannels,  enrolling  clerk; 
£.  A.  Kelly,  engrossing  derk;  B.  McAlpin,  sergt-at-arms;  T.  F.  VT,  Price, 
door-keeper. 

^Some  say  that  Broderick  offered  to  merge  the  two  state  central  con- 
tentions into  one,  with  one  half  of  each  retained,  the  other  half  dropped,  and 
the  choioe  of  chairman  to  be  decided  by  a  method  of  his  own;  ana  that  his 
offiar  was  aoeeptedy  though  the  other  factions  outnumbered  his  4  to  1.    The 
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For  this  there  were  other  reasons  beisddes  Broder- 
ick's  skill  in  managii^  the  masses.  The  democratic 
party,  which  was  largely  made  up  of  Irish  and  Getr 
man  naturalized  citizens,  felt  itselt  insulted  by  the  tone 
of  the  chivaliy  toward  foreigners.  The  western  men 
Srnd  northern  democrats  were  offended  at  being  made 
to  bow  to  the  southern  democrats,  and  also  that  all 
the  federal  patronage  was  gi^^i^  to  the  needy  south- 
erners, who  crowded  into  mace  in  California.  Gwin 
had  managed  so  adroitly  m  his  public  measures  that 
be  might  have  continued  indefinitely  in  the  senate, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  devotion  to  southern  principles 
and  southern  men,  to  the  complete  ignoring,  of  the 
north.^  But  beincr  somewhat  sore  on  this  ground, 
and  remembering  that  Broderick  was  a  northern  man 
with  anti-slavery  principles,  they  rallied  to  his  stan- 
dard in  the  state  convention. 

To  whom  could  the  anti-electionists  appeal  for  pur- 
poses of  retaliation,  if  not  to  the  knownothings  ?  To 
them  they  turned,  and  the  result  was  a  defeat  of  the 
democratic  party  at  the  general  election,  though  they 
voted  solid  for  Bigler  for  a  third  term,*^  givmg  him 

alternative  he  offered  was  relentless  ever,  and  they  knew  him  too  well  not  to 
accept  the  terms.  Broderick  and  Owrn,  103. 

^'Hittell,  in  his  IlisL  S.  F.,^\,  points  out  that  &  W.  Inge  of  AlaUama^ 
U.  S.  district  atty  for  Cal.,  and  Volney  K  Howard  of  Texas,  law  agent  of 
the  land  commission,  had  as  m^ubers  of  congress  voted  agninst  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state,  because  by  its  constitution  slavery  was  excladed;  that  Inge 
was  succeeded  by  Delia  Torre  of  S.  C. ;  that  Judge  Hoffman,  who,  as  I  have 
explained,  was  accepted  by  Gwin  after  he  had  quarrelled  with  Fillmore  over 
his  nomination  of  a  whig  to  the  place,  was  lowered  by  having  a  hisher  eoort 
placed  over  him,  with  Judge  McAllister  of  Alabama  prwudiiMg;  and  that  the 
number  of  impecunious  southerners  of  noted  families  provided  for  in  the  S.  F. 
custom-houses,  had  given  it  the  sobriquet  of  the  Virgmia  poor-house.  Frink, 
MS.,  10,  refers  to  the  same  exclusion  of  northern  men  from  office  in  CM. 

^Bigler  came  to  Cal.  with  his  wife  and  daughter  in  1849,  and  as  I  have 
said,  scorned  not  manual  lalH>r,  although  bred  a  laVryer.  He  was  a  good 
neighbor,  and  kind  to  strangers  in  sickness,  of  whom  there  were  many  at  oac. 
After  his  defeat  in  1855  he  resumed  tlie  practice  of  law.  During  Buchanan  s 
administration  he  received  an  appointment  as  minister  to  Chile,  returning  at 
the  close  of  his  tenn  to  Cad.  ^res.  Johnson  gave  him  an  appointment  to 
inspect  for  the  U.  S.  the  sections  of  the  Pac  R.  K.  as  it  was  comnleted;  and 
also  gave  him  the  office  of  collector  of  internal  revenue.  He  diea  at  Sac.  in 
Nov.  1871,  aged  68  years.  Sac.  BepaH,  Nov.  30,  1871;  Sac.  Bee,  Feb.  8,  1873; 
PlunuM  (Quinn/)  National,  Dec.  9,  1871;  PlaeervdU  Democrat,  Dec.  9,  1871; 
San  Bernardino  Otmrdiany  Dec.  9,  1871;  San  Jodi  Mercury,  Dec  7,  1871; 
Solano  Press,  1865,  in  JJayes*  ColL,  CaL  Notes,  iL  289;  Ttdart  TWes,  Dec  16, 
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46,220  votes;  but  the  new  party  gave  their  candidate, 
J.  Neely  Johnson,*^  51,157.  It  has  been  said  that 
Estill,  the  governor's  whilom  chief  friend,  but  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled  on  account  of  the  state  prisoii 
contract,  had  gone  over  to  the  knownothings  with  ^ 
following,  in  order  to  defeat  Bigler ;  but  Estill  coul4 
not  have  carried  5,000  with  him  for  any  purpose. 

The  administration  of  Bigler  brought  forth  no  re- 
forms in  the  state's  affairs.  While  his  messages  show 
that  he  was  conscious  of  the  corruption  about  him, 
while  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  all  that  was 
unceasingly  complained  of  in  the  public  prints,  he  was 
unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  misrule.  Over  and  over 
he  advocated  economy,  and  reprehended  the  criminal 
profligacy  of  the  legislatures.  But  rather  than  lose 
his  office  he  lent  himself  to  schemes  as  crooked  as  any. 
Like  the  man  who  mortgages  his  farm  to  raise  money 
with  which  to  speculate  in  stocks,  he  endeavored  to 
repair  some  of  the  state's  losses  by  the  beach  and 
water  lot  extension,  and  by  the  recovery  of  escheated 
estates,  of  which  there  were  manv  ^     The  money  to 

1871;  Or.  Staieaman,  Aug.  1868;  San  Jos^  Pioneer,  Not.  10,  1877;  (7i0iV« 
Memoirg,  MS.,  71-3;  Shnek  BepremUaUve  Men,  47-62. 

^  J.  Neelv  Johnson  was  bom  in  southern  Ind.,  and  came  to  CaL  overland 
in  1849,  studying  and  practising  law  at  Sac.  He  was  industrious,  and  be- 
came both  ci^  and  district  attorney.  Soon  after  the  close  of  his  term  as  gpv. 
he  settled  in  Carson,  Nov.,  and  had  charge  of  the  estate  of  Sand^  Bowers 
during  the  absence  of  that  wealthy  ignoramus  in  Europe,  growing  rich  out  of 
the  fees  he  charged.  He  was  elevated  to  the  sup.  bench  in  Nov.,  and  died  in 
S.  L.  City  in  Au^.  1872.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1852,  was  a  daughter 
of  J.  C.  Zabriskie,  an  eminent  counsellor  and  compiler  of  the  Land  Lawe, 
U.  S.  Oakland  Transcript,  Sept  1,  1872;  Wateanvilte  Pajaro  Times,  Feb.  18, 
1865;  Carson  State  Reg.,  Sept.  1,  1872;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Aug.  31,  1872;  Sac 
Union,  Sept.  2,  1872;  Plaeer  Times,  April  13,  1850;  Hayes'  Scraps,  Cat.  Notes. 
u.  289;  Brown's  Stalemtni,  MS.,  22. 

^  The  Leidesdorff  estate,  the  estate  of  Augustus  Decker  and  the  Jacinto 
£1  Moro  estates,  worth  at  that  time  ^500,000,  were  believed  to  have  escheated 
to  the  state;  but  the  governor's  recommendation  to  take  steps  to  secure  them 
were  unheeded.  Ann,  Mess,,  in  CaiL  Jour,  Sen.,  1855,  39.  The  le^lature  of 
1856  passed  an  act  relative  to  escheated  estates,  permitting  aliens  to  mherit  and 
hold  property,  if  claimed  within  five  years.  When  not  claimed  in  that  time 
the  property  was  to  be  sold,  and  the  monev  deposited  in  the  state  treasury; 
and  if  Dol  claimed  in  five  years  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund. 
CaL  SiaL,  1856,  137-8.  The  Leidesdorff  estate  was  claimed  b^  Joseph  L. 
Folsom,  who  purchased  it  of  the  heirs,  the  sup.  court  deciding  in  his  favor. 
The  Deske  estate  was  also  claimed  by  heirs  in  Prussia,  and  recovered.  The 
£3  Moro  case  was  dismissed,  claimants  having  appeared.  Thomas  Hardy 
owned  a  Spanish  grant  of  6  square  leagues,  which  was  supposed  to  have  es- 
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be  derived  from  any  of  the  plaus  for  raising'  a  revenue 
out  of  state  property  was  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
debts  which  never  ceased  to  accumulate.  When  the 
reform  party  threatened  him,  he  grew  querulous  in 
Lis  utterances ;  and  in  the  struggle  to  redeem  himself, 
lost  the  support  of  some  of  his  political  friends. 

A  measure  frequently  recommended  by  Bigler  was 
the  discontinuance  of  annual  sessions  of  the  legislature, 
and  therewith  the  yearly  expenditure  of  $300,000. 
The  legislature  of  1855  proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  making  the  sessions  of  that  body  biennial, 
the  next  legislature  to  be  elected  in  1857,  to  meet  in 
January  1858,  with  other  regulations  connected  with 
the  change.  Another  proposed  amendment  provided 
for  submitting  to  the  people  the  question  of  altering 
the  entire  constitution,  with  the  manner  of  conducting 
an  election  on  this  subject.  Still  another  amendment 
proposed  an  oath  to  be  subscribed  to  by  senators  and 
assemblymen,  that  since  the  adoption  of  such  amend- 
ment they  had  not  sent  or  accepted  a  challenge,  or 
fought  a  duel,  or  assisted  or  advised  others  in  duel- 
ling. The  first  and  the  third  of  these  were  not  con- 
sidered worthy  of  notice,  and  were  probably  intended 
to  cany  the  second;  for  the  legislature  of  1856,  com- 
posed largely  of  southern  knownothings,  agreed  only 
to  this  one,  and  passed  an  act  submitting  the  question 
of  amending  the  manner  of  calling  for  a  constitutional 
.convention  to  the  people  at  the  next  general  election. 
The  people  voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  but  no 
call  was  made  under  it  at  that  time.    . 

The  legislature  of  1855  also  passed  an  act  concern- 
ing senatorial  elections,  to  the  effect  that  all  regular 
elections  for  United  States  senators  should  be  held 
"after  the  first  day  of  January  next  preceding  the 


kgsregata  atnount  of  all  this  property  waa  eatimated  at  Mveirnl  mil  Hutu  Tha 
legulaturo  appropriated  (30,000  for  the  proaecntion  of  these  caiaa,  which  wh 
divided  among  the  Uwyera,  the  itate  gainiog  nothing.  Rtfl  qf  AUg-Ota.,  in 
Oat.  Jour.  Sat.,  1SS6,  1S9-9I. 
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commenoement  of  the  term  to  be  filled,*  and  all  special 
elections  at  any  session  at  which  a  vacancy  or  execu- 
tive appointment  should  be  reported  by  the  governor ; 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  given  being  necessary  to 
an  election,  and  the  presence  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  of  the  senate  and  assembly  required.  As 
the  senatorial  contest  would  be  renewed  at  the  next 
session,  it  was  well  to  have  an  understanding  of  the 
law  on  the  subject 

The  knownothin^  party  at  the  opening  of  1856  had 
every  prospect  of  electing  a  senator  to  succeed  Gwin ; 
there  were  three  candidates,  either  of  whom  possessed 
much  personal  popularity;  namely,  H.  A.  Crabb  of 
San  Joaquin,  E.  C.  Marshall,  and  Ex-governor  Henry 
S.  Foote  of  Mississippi,  who  like  the  rest  of  the  gov- 
erning race  had  come  to  California  to  find  an  oflSce  of 
honor  and  profit.  The  two  latter  were  democrats, 
who  had  joined  the  knownothings  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  gain  place  and  power.  They  had  yet  to  learn 
that  there  were  many  more  deserters  from  the  demo- 
cratic ranks,  who  like  themselves  owed  only  a  fictitious 
allegiance  to  the  new  party.  In  the  assembly  elected 
by  tlie  knownothings,  there  were  those  who  needed 
not  much  persuasion  to  betray  the  new  leaders.  In 
short,  a  party  made  of  the  discontented  of  two  organ- 
ized and  trained  parties  could  not  be  expected  to  hold 
tc^ether  a  moment  after  any  material  inducement  was 
offered  them  to  return  their  former  faith. 

The  law  required  that  "  on  such  a  day  as  might  be 
agreed  to  by  both  houses"  they  should  meet,  and  by 
joint  vote  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  senator;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  it  compelling  them  to  agree,  or 
to  go  into  an  election.  Both  Broderick  and  Gwin  had 
among  the  knownothings  old  followers  whose  habits 
of  obedience  were  second  nature,  and  to  these  they 
appealed  to  prevent  an  election.     They  were  saved 

"This,  says  Tathill,  was  to  keep  Weller's  aeat  open  for  a  democrat.  HiaL 
OaL,  424;  Rydanun,  MS.,  18-20. 
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all  anxiety  by  the  knownothing  legislature,  whieh  did 
not  go  into  joint  convention**  on  a  senatorial  election. 
Foote  had  been  nominated  in  caucus,  but  Wilson 
Flint,  democrat,  of  San  Francisco,  who  was  opposed 
to  Broderick  on  the  senatorial  question  at  the  previooB 
session,  defeated  the  motion  for  convention  in  the 
senate,  on  the  ground  that  Foote  was  a  proHslavery 
politician  who  would  never  have  come  to  California 
except  to  obtain  office.  In  this  action  he  was  governed 
by  his  own  convictions,  but  approved  and  encouraged 
by  Broderick,  to  whom  he  went  with  the  matter. 
According  to  Flint's  testimony,  given  in  1860,  at  a 
dinner  of  the  republican  members  of  the  legislature, 
he  said  to  Broaerick  that,  feeling  as.  he  did  about 

**Th6  wnate  of  1866  mm  eomnoiwd  cf  W.  YhaA,  F.  Tilted*  W.  W. 
HawkM,  W.  J.  Shaw,  B.  F.;  W.  L  Tefguoo,  A.  S.  Gove,  Sae.;  J.  0.  Haw- 
thorne, G.  Wertmorelaad,  rlaoer;  W.  G.  Bonolt,  P.  0.  Bni*^  Yttfaa  and 
Sutter;  H.  M.  FUke,  A.  Freneh,  G.  W.  Hook,  J.  G.  MoOdlmii,  El  Dofado; 

D.  R.  Aahley,  Monterey  and  Sta  Cnia;  E.  F.  Barton,  E.  Gw  Watte,  Ne?ada; 
&  BynnnLjNapa,  Solano^  and  Tolo;  J.  D.  Ooeby,  Tradty  and  Klamath;  D. 
Grandall,  W.  B.  Norman,  Galayerae  and  Amador;  S.  Day,  Alamiwla  and  Sta 
Clara;  S.  H.  Dash,  Shasta  and  Colusa;  H.  P.  Heintselman,  Sonoma,  Marin, 
etc. ;  C.  E.  Lippincott,  TuUa;  W.  H.  MoCoon,  Contra  Costa  and  San  Joa- 
quin; J.  B.  Mc(xee,  Butte  and  Plumas;  J.  A.  McNeil,  Mariposa;  J.  D.  Seel- 
Jen,  Sierra;  B.  D.  Wilson,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Bernardino. 
Prest  of  the  senate,  R.  M.  Anderson;  prest  pro  tOTL,  D.  R.  Ashley;  sec.,  W. 
Bausman;  asst  sec.,  R.  Biven;  enrolling  derl^  A»  £.  Waite;  engrossing 
clerk,  W.  Miller;  sergt-at-arms,  J.  W.  Koes;  door-keeper,  J.  McGiench^. 
The  assembly  was  composed  of  J.  Ewalt,  J.  George,  T.  Gray,  H.  Hawes,  h. 
Holland,  B.  S.  lipjpincott,  £.  W.  Moulthrop,  S.  A.  Sharp,  H.  Wohler,  S.  F.; 
G.  H.  Cartter,  O.  Cone,  G.  W.  Leihy,  J.  N.  Pugh,  Sac;  J.  Borland,  K  Bowe, 
S.  T.  Gage,  T.  D.  Heiskell,  J.  W.  OUyer,  W.  H.  Taylor,  L.  S.  Welsh,  J.  D. 
White,  KL  Dorado;  T.  H.  Reed,  S.  Sellick,  L.  Stout,  R.  L.  Williams,  PUcer; 
J.  W.  Hunter,  B.  S.  Weir,  San  Joaquin;  V.  G.  Bell,  S.  W.  Boring,  D.  Dos- 
tin,  T.  B.  McFarland,  G.  A.  F.  Revnolds,  Nevada;  J.  Dick,  Butte;  R.  R 
Sherrard,  Sutter;  J.  T.  Farley,  G.  W.  Wagner,  Amador;  T.  C.  Brunton,  M. 
McGehee,  T.  J.  Oxley,  J.  T.  Van  Dusen,  Tuolumne;  A.  J.  Batchelder,  J. 
Shearer,  J.  Stcrritt,  R.  M.  Turner,  W.  B.  Winsor,  Yuba;  H.  A.  Gaston,  A 
A.  Hoover,  Sierra;  R.  C.  Haile,  Napa;  A.  R.  Andrews,  Shasta;  W.  McDon* 
ahl,  Klamath;  £.  J.  Curtis,  Siskiyou;  R.  Swan,  Tulare;  T.  W.  Taliaferro, 
K  T.  Beatty,  Calaveras;  R  B.  Lamon,  G.  H.  Rhodes,  Mariposa;  £.  J.  Lewia, 
Colusa;  G.  R.  Brush,  Marin;  J.  M.  Covarrubias,  Sta  Barbara;  J.  J.  Kendrick 
San  Dieffo;  J.  L.  Brent,  J.  G.  Downey,  Los  Angeles;  A.  M.  Castro,  San  Lois 
Obispo;  11.  L.  Matthews,  Monterev;  W.  Blackoum,  C.  Davis,  G.  Peck,  Stft 
Clara;  E.  Bynum,  Yolo;  J.  C.  Callbreath,  Stanislaus;  T.  M  Coombs,  Ah- 
meda;  H.  G.  Heald,  J.  S.  Rathbum,  Sonoma;  R.  C.  Kellr,  J.  Winston, 
Plumas;  A.  R.  Moloney,  Contra  Costa;  C.  S.  BLicks,  HumbcJdt;  A.  M  Ste- 
venson, Solano;  W.  W.  Upton,  Trinity.  Speaker,  J.  T.  Farley;  wpeaketyro 
tern.,  T.  B.  McFarland;  chief  clerk,  J.  M.  Anderson;  asst  clerk,  A.  M.  Hay- 
den;  enroling  clerk,  J.  Powell;  engrossing  clerk,  T.  Moreland;  aergt-at-sniiib 

E.  Gates;  door-keeper,  J.  D.  G.  Quirk.  CaL  Beg.,  1857,  191. 
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slavery,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  aid  the 
knownothings;  to  which  Broderick  rephed  that  he 
agreed  with  him  that  such  was  his  duty;  adding, 
"  Flint,*  I  will  load  the  democratic  party  down  with 
three  tons  of  lead  in  this  canvass."  And  he  nominated 
Mr  Bigler.  This  episode  I  introduce  here  to  explain 
what  followed  later. 

The  knownothings  stormed  and  threatened,  but 
Flint  was  firm.  Convinced  there  would  be  no  elec- 
tion, Crabb  withdrew  in  favor  of  W.  I.  Ferguson,  a 
young  lawyer,  with  nothing  to  recommend  him  but 
a  handsome  person,'  active  brain,  finished  education, 
and  dissolute  habits.  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
duel  in  August  1858  by  George  Pen  Johnston,  having 
gone  back  to  the  democratic  party  and  aspired  to  con- 
gressional honors.  Foote,  a  few  years  later,  found  his 
appropriate  place  in  the  confederate  senate. 

Sanhel  Bynnm  was  bom  in  Ky,  and  came  oyerland  to  CaL  in  1849.  He 
was  the  first  clerk  of  Solano  co.,  and  represented  Yolo,  Napa^  and  Solano  in 
the  legislature.  He  removed  to  Lakeport  in  1862,  where  he  became  clerk  of 
Lake  oo.,  holding  the  office  ontU  1875.  He  died  the  following  year.  VcUleJo 
Ckrwdcle  and  Hapa  Beqiater,  Not.  25,  1876. 

iL  C.  Haile,  Dom  in  Tenn.,  educated  at  Nashville,  was  a  merchant  in 
Sumner  co.  from  1836  to  1839,  when  he  removed  to  Miss.,  and  thence  to  CaL 
in  1849,  engaging  in  mining  in  Nevada  City.  After  a  year  in  the  mines  he 
settled  in  ^P*  valley,  at  urming  and  laboring  to  which  he  added  merchan- 
dising in  1857.  Agam  in  1858  he  removed,  this  time  to  Suisun  vallev,  where 
he  purchased  510  acres  of  land.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  irom  So- 
lano CO.  in  1868  and  1876.  Sokmo  Co,  HisL,  410-11. 

Horace  Hawes,  a  native  of  one  of  the  eastern  states,  came  to  Gal.  in  1845, 
as  consul  to  some  of  the  Polynesian  groups  of  islands.  In  1846  he  resided 
at  Honolulu,  but  returned  to  CaL,  and  was  prefect  of  the  district  of  S.  F.  in 
1849.  Unbound  Doca,^  bl.  He  had  trouble  with  alcaldes  Colton  and  Geary, 
whose  land  grants  he  opposed.  By  profession  a  lawyer,  he  resumed  practice 
on  the  estalnishment  of  the  state  Kovt.  He  was  the  framer  of  the  consolida- 
tion bill,  which  effected  a  great  reform  in  the  govt  of  S.  F.  He  represented 
the  CO.  of  S.  F.  and  San  Autteo  in  tiie  senate  in  1863-4.  In  1866  he  drew  up 
the  registry  law.  He  was  a  shrewd  business  man,  and  accumulated  a  large 
estate.  lus  death  occurred  in  1871.  He  was  the  first  man  of  wealth  in  Cu. 
to  offer  to  give  any  considerable  portion  of  it  to  a  public  institution;  but  the 
conditions  of  his  gift  of  $1,000,000  were  such  that  it  was  not  practicable  to 
aooept  iL  and  the  property  reverted  to  his  heirs.  8,  F,  Alto,  March  10,  1871. 

*  Wilson  G.  Flint  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  bom  1820.  He  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  in  New  York  at  an  early  age,  and  afterward  went  to  Te^as, 
whence  he  came  to  CaL  in  1849.  He  erected  a  warehouse  at  North  Point,  in 
which  he  conducted  business  for  several  years.  In  1854  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  farming,  makinff  experiments,  and  writing  many  treatises  upon  the 
subject.  He  was  an  araent  and  firm  friend  of  freedom,  as  his  course  in  the 
iMulatnre  gave  proof.    He  died  at  S.  F.  in  Jan.  1867.  8.  F.  Call,  Jan.  6, 
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The  state  officers  who  came  in  with  the  knownoth- 
ings  were  expected  to  bring  in  some  reforma*'  The 
governor  promised  very  solemnly  in  his  inaugoial,  and 
gave  much  earnest  advice  .to  the  legislatore.  Bat  it 
required  a  man  of  extraordinary  nerve  and  a  powerful 
personal  magnetism  to  impress  himself  upon  the  tur- 
bulent and  evil  times  to  which  the  state  was  reduced 
by  politicians  who  cared  nothing  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  everything  for  money  and  personal  ag. 
grandizement.  The  welfare  of  we  people  I  Why, 
these  lawyers,  judges,  and  fire-eating  politicians  were 
the  scum  of  the  state  I  They  were  thieves,  gamblersi 
murderers,  some  of  them  living  upon  the  proceeds  of 
harlotry,  and  all  of  them  havm^  at  heart  the  same 
consideration  for  the  people  that  had  the  occupants  of 
the  state  prison,  where  these  ought  to  have  been ;  yet 
they  were  no  whit  worse,  and  could  not  possibly  be, 
than  the  politicians  of  to-day.  Johnson  was  a  veiy 
weak  individual.  He  could  no  more  control  the  hybrid 
legislature  than  could  a  child.  Even  Bigler  could 
have  done  little,  as  it  was  here  too  much  like  what  he 
had  complained  of  in  his  farewell  message,  that  to  be 
**made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  others,  or  for  mat- 
ters over  which  he  could  exercise  no  direct  control," 
was  bitter  injustice.  He  advocated  economy  and  pro- 
bity, and  the  legislature  did  what  it  could  at  that  late 
day,  and  yet  the  state  treasurer  elected  with  him  was 
a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of  $124,000.  He  pointed 
out  the  illegality  and  unconstitutionality  of  the  fund- 
ing acts  by  which  the  state  had  sustained  its  credit^ 
and  thus  led  to  an  examination  of  the  subject,  and  to 
the  decision  by  the  people  to  pay  the  debt  and  save 
the  honor  of  California. 

The  knownothing  legislature  enacted  the  law  drawn 

•  ''R.  M.  Anderson  was  lieut-gov.;  David  F.  Douglass,  sec  of  state;  George 
W.  Whitman,  controller,  suspended  in  Feb.  1857,  when  K  F.  Burton  waa 
appointed;  Henry  Bates,  treasurer  (resigned  in  1857,  and  James  L.  Engliib 
appointed  in  his  place);  William  T.  W^aoe,  atty-gen.;  John  H.  Brewster, 
Bur.  -gen. ;  Paul  K.  Hubl»,  supt  pub.  instruction,  succeeded  by  A.  J.  Moulder, 
in  1857;  W.  C.  Kibbe,  quarter-master-gen.;  state  printer,  James  Allen;  state 
translator,  Augistin  Ainsa.  CaL  Reg,,  1857,  189. 
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up  by  Horace  Hawes,  by  which  San  Francisco  city 
and  county  governments  were  consolidated,  the  old 
charter  repealed,  and  the  whole  list  of  city  and  county 
officers  given  their  cong^  at  the  next  general  election ; 
and  they  were  forbidden  to  contract  any  debt  in  the 
interim  not  authorized  by  the  act.^  The  consolidation 
act,  and  the  benefits  which  flowed  from  it,  gave  great 
relief  to  San  Francisco,  and  together  with  the  acts  of 
the  vigilance  committees,  produced  a  revolution  and 
reform,  the  greatest  ever  achieved  with  so  little  blood- 
aheA  The  most  important  and  exciting  events  of  the 
new  administration  I  have  reserved  for  a  separate 
chapter.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  remark- 
able period,  it  was  no  doubt  fortunate  that  no  Charles 
the  First  occupied  the  executive  office  in  California, 
and  that  Johnson  subsided  before  that  moral  force 
which  resides  in  the  soul  of  an  aroused  people.  It 
was  the  providence  of  almighty  power  among  a  sufier- 
ing  people  that  California  at  this  juncture  should  have 
only  the  semblance  of  a  man  for  governor.  Had  he 
been  of  better  metal,  it  had  been  worse  for  him  and 
all  concerned. 

The  knownothing  party  enjoyed  but  a  brief  exist- 
ence.*  As  a  native  American  party  it  secured  no 
standing  in  California,  appropriated  as  it  was  for  the 
shelter  of  hopeless  whigs  and  disaffected  chivalry. 
It  was  divided  by  the  rise  of  the  republican  party  m 
1856.  This  year  there  were  three  parties  in  the  field, 
and  a  president  of  the  United  States  to  be  elected. 
There  were  three  state  conventions  in  California,  sup- 
porting three  candidates  for  the  presidency ;  Fremont, 
repubUcan;  FiUmore,  native  American; «  Buchanan, 

^Cal.  StaL,  1860,  145-178.  San  Mateo  ca  was  created  out  of  the  south 
end  of  S.  F.  co.  bv  the  same  act. 

•Fillmore  had  36,166  Yotes  in  CaL;  Baehanan,  53,366;  Fremont,  20,693; 
TtMU,  HkL  CaL,  428.  Joseph  McKibben  and  Charles  Scott  were  elected 
pongreMmen,  over  Whitman  and  Dibble,  native  i^ericans,  and  Rankin  and 
Famer,  republicans. 

*The  knownothinffs  used  to  meet  in  a  hall  on  Sao.  street  near  Montgom- 
sry.  Coleman,  Vig.  (Zm.,  MS.,  33;  Morrell,  in  Jfoman^s  Newspaper  matUr, 
76-7;  Sac  Union,  Jan.  5  and  22,  and  Sept.  1,  3,  6,  1856;  S.  F.  BtiUeUn,  Sept 
B^  4,  and  Oct  22,  1856. 
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democralac.  The  whigs  had  some  oiganiiatioDBy  m 
clubsy  and  gave  tiieir  sumiort  to  Fillmore.  The  re* 
publicans  ii^e  their  maiden  effort  in  Caiifbmia  this 
year^^  but  the  candidate  they  had  to  indorse'  was  not 
popular  with  any  party  in  tibe  stata  No  bear-flag 
reminiscences  coula  suffice  now  to  extenuate  certun 
other  and  more  secret  deeds  connected  with  beef 
contracts  and  Mariposa  estates.*^  Bepublicanisoi,  too, 
at  this  time,  was  regarded  as  sectional,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  encouraged  The  election  of  Fr^mont^  it 
was  urged,  would  bring  on  disunion.  Southern  whigs, 
who  deplored  the  attitude  of  the  chivalry,  whom  they 
denounced  as  misrepresenting  southern  character,  could 
not  be  drawn  into  the  repuolican  ranks,  fearing  that 
in  the  event  of  disunion  they  should  be  found  taking 
sides  against  their  own  kindred  and  friend&  The 
times  were  indeed  out  of  joint  in  the  political  arena. 
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gftTe  their  inflnenoe  to  Broderick  beouue  he  mm  anti-cdiiTaliy.'  Mmrrm, 
taiemenit  MS.,  10.  In  San  Joa^nin  oa  the  ohiyalry  said  the  zepnbUoaoi 
woald  not  be  permitted  to  organize  or  sit  in  oonventuxL  'The  oonTentioo 
was  held,  for  all  that'  Staples,  StatemeiU,  MS.,  16-16. 

>^  Says  the  S.  F.  Mormng  Olohe,  Aag.  19, 1856:  'Fremont's  pleading  indnoed 
congress  to  pass  a  bill  for  his  relief,  and  flush  again,  he  redeemed  l^is  Mari- 
posa estate,  and  bullied  Corcoran  and  Biggs,  who  held  the  claim  of  King  of 
William  for  $40,000,  advanced  on  the  beef  contract,  to  accept  $20,000  to 
$30,000  less  than  their  due.     Through  Palmer,  Cook,  &  Ca  he  ahaved  the 
patient  Califomians  who  had  waited  for  the  beef  contract  money,  forcing 
them  to  take  half.     The  cunning  Palmer  made  the  Mariposa  deed  over  to 
himself,  and  then  took  a  confession  of  judgment  from  Fremont  for  npwu^  of 
$73,000  at  3  per  cent  per  month  interest.     Hence  Fremont's  creditors  had  to 
take  what  Palmer  offered.     In  this  way  most  of  the  congressional  appropria* 
tions  fell  into  Palmer,  Cook,  &  Co.'8  hands,  and  saved  them  from  bankmpti^ 
in  1854.     After  that  Fremont  received  $1,000  per  month  as  Palmer's  agent  to 
aid  them  in  their  negotiations  in  the  east,  to  raise  money  cm  the  Maripoia 
and  Bolton  &  Barron  claims,  but  failed.     Palmer's  fortunes  were  hard  pressed, 
and  he  ordered  Fremont  and  Wright  to  bribe  a  black  republican  speaker  into 
place.     Thus  Banks  became  speaker,  and  he  made  a  committee  report  a  bill 
to  confirm  the  Bolton  &  Barron  claims  without  ordeal  of  the  U.  S.  courts. 
Herbert  was  the  tool  to  lobby  the  bill,  which  he  would  have  passed  had  be 
not  killed  the  Irish  waiter.     Emboldened  by  success,  Fremont  struck  for  the 
black  republican  nomination.     Selover  alone  spent  $49,000  to  get  the  nomi- 
nation, says  the  Placer  IleraUi,  and  the  state's  money,  placed  in  Palmer's  handi 
to  pa^'  tlie  interest  on  her  bonds,  was  so  used.     Unable  to  borrow  money  to 
cover  the  $102,000  of  Cal.  bond  money,  their  game  collapsed,  and  CaL  was  dis- 
honored.    If  Fremont  were  elected.  Palmer  would  be  sec  of  treas.,  Wright 
sub-treas.,  and  Selover  collector  of  the  port.'    Such  were  the  charges  and 
revelations  wliich  the  republican  nominee  for  the  presidenov  had  to  meet  in 
Cal.     The  various  capitalists  with  whom  Fremont  had  to  deal  finally  deprived 
him  of  his  Mariposa  estate,  valued  at  $10,000,000,  according  to  hia  own  testi- 
mony. N.  Y,  World,  Dec  22,  1864;  Ha^'  Scraps,  Minify,  iv.  25. 
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The  democratic  party,  feeling  itself  hard  pushed  by 
the  two  others  in  the  field,  again  united,  and  assessed 
office-holders  ten  per  cent  upon  the  income  of  heads 
of  departments,  and  five  per  cent  upon  the  incomes  of 
sabordinates,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  campaign 
and  election.  Thus  in  a  circuitous  manner  the  admin- 
istration paid  out  of  the  public  funds  large  sums  of 
money  for  continuing  itself  in  power ;  and  either  the 
salaries  of  the  officials  assessed  were  too  large,  or  the 
holders  of  offices  were  oppressed  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  managers  of  their  party. 

State  politics  partook  of  the  excitement  of  the  late 
acts  of  the  vigilance  committees,  and  the  legislative 
candidates  of  the  native  American  party  were  called 
upon  to  define  their  position  upon  this  question.^  A 
pledge  was  required  that  such  candidates,  if  elected, 
should  vote  for  the  passage  of  a  law  granting  a  gen- 
eral anmesty  to  the  vigilance  committee  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  their  coadjutors;  and  against  expending  the 
public  money  to  pay  improvident  bills  made  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  or  exterminating  the  commit- 
tees The  outrageous  frauds  perpetrated  at  former 
elections,  and  particularly  in  San  Francisco,  by  ballot- 
box  stuffing,  and  wliich  had  been  one  of  the  crimes 
against  which  the  vigilance  committee  warred,  was 
carefully  guarded  against  in  the  general  election  of 
this  year."  The  municipal  election  in  this  city,  in 
the  spring,  had  been  so  managed  that  the  city  govern- 
ment was  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  same  corrupt 
officials  against  whom  the  honest  citizens  had  for  years 

-8.  P.  BuUeUn,  Ang.  30,  1856;  Fay's  Hiatorical  FacU,  MS..  21-2;  Sac, 
Unkm,  Oct  10,  1856.  Robert  Robinson,  Henry  Pallev,  L.  W.  Ferris,  J. 
Powell,  A.  P.  CaUin,  Robert  C.  Clark,  and  W.  C.  Wallace,  of  Sacramento 
oo.,  declared  their  intention  to  give  their  support  to  the  vigilance  committee. 

''The  Sac  Union  of  Oct  22,  1856,  has  a  description  of  a  plate-glass  ballot- 
box,  with  a  brass  frame,  a  small  opening  for  the  ballot  in  a  brass  cap  or  con- 
trivance that  seized  the  same  inside  and  rang  a  bell.  Another  ballot-box, 
described  in  the  issue  of  the  29th  of  Sept.,  was  made  of  strong  brass  wires, 
tightly  woven,  but  which  idlowed  of  seeing  the  ballot  introduced.  The  false 
ballot-boxes  used  by  the  stuffers  are  described  in  my  Popular  Trihutialtt,  ii. 
pp.  7,  8;  in  Frink,  MS.,  22-3.  Dempster  speaks  of  them  in  manuscript,  5^7; 
aUo  Sagward,  MS.,  33-4;  Brown,  Statement,  MS.,  20. 
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had  no  redress  and  no  protection  until  the  yigilaiioe 
committee  assumed  the  temporary  governmentb  By 
the  consolidation  act,  these  men  woukl  go  out  ami  new 
officers  be  elected  under  the  act  To  nominate  conme- 
tent  and  honorable  men  was  the  care  of  the  people's 
party,  an  organization  without  reference  to  national 
affitirs,  which  was  bent  upon  correcting  local  abusea 
Such  was  the  political  situation  in  1856.  The  eleo* 
tion  went,  as  it  was  sure  to  ffo,  to  the  now  united 
democrats.  Buchanan  received  a  Is^e  vote  in  Cali- 
fomia,  more  than  double  that  of  fromont.'*  The 
people's  piiarty  effected  some  important  reforms  in  ciiy 
government;  the  whigs  and  Knownothings  and  the 
republicans  had  received  a  lesson  which  was  useful  to 
them  in  I860. 

The  potency  of  Broderick  was  shown  in  the  qprinff  of 
1856,  when  he  seized  upon  the  democratic  convention 
and  welded  the  two  fisbctions,  thus  securing  democratic 
presidential  electors  and  a  democratic   legislature.* 

**The  presidential  electors  chosen  were  Delia  Torre,  natiye  of  S.  C;  Oli- 
▼era,  of  CaL ;  Bradford,  of  Pa;  Freanor,  of  Md.  Of  the  congressmen,  Scott 
was  from  Va,  and  McKibben  from  Pa.  Fairfax,  clerk  of  the  sup.  conrt,  was 
from  Va,  and  also  Moulder,  su^t  of  public  instmction.  Sac  Unkm^  Sept.  15, 
1856.  This  impartial  (!)  distribution  of  offices  was  a  timely  device  of  tba 
party  to  unite  it 

''The  senate  in  1857  was  composed  of  W.  J.  Shaw,  &  Soule,  K  L.  SuUi- 
van,  F.  Tilford,  resigned,  and  F.  A.  Woodworth  eloctod  to  vacancy,  S.  F.; 
W.  I.  Ferguson,  J.  Johnston,  Sac. ;  J.  Walkup,  C.  Westmoreland,  Placer;  J. 
W.  Coffroth,  J.  W.  Mandcville,  Tuolumne;  G.  J.  Carpenter,  H.  M.  Fiskc^ 
8.  M.  Johnson,  J.  G.  McCallum,  £1  Dorado;  J.  B.  McGee,  Butte  and  Plamai; 
P.  de  la  Guerra,  Sta  Barbara  and  San  Luis  ObiBpo;  B.  D.  Wilson,  San  DiflgtH 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Bernardino;  D.  R.  Ashley,  Monterey  and  Sta  Cms;  & 
B.  Bell,  Alameda  and  Sta  Clara;  W.  C.  Burnett,  J.  O.  Goodwin,  Yuba  aad 
Sutter;  S.  Bynum,  Napa,  Solano,  and  Yolo;  S.  U.  Chase,  £.  G.  Waite,  Ne- 
vada; J.  D.  Cosby,  Trinity  and  Klamath;  D.  Crandall,  W.  B.  Korman, 
Calaveras  and  Amador;  S.  H.  Dosh,  Shasta  and  Colusa;  A.  R.  Melooey, 
Contra  Costa  and  San  Joaquin;  S.  A.  Merritt,  Mariposa;  R.  S.  Mesick,  Ynbs; 
A.  W.  Taliaferro,  Sonoma  and  Marin;  W.  T.  F^;guson,  Sierra.  Presto  B. 
M.  Anderson;  prest  pro  tern.,  S.  H.  Dosh;  sec.,  G.  S.  Evans;  asst  sec,  T. 
Ward;  enrolling  clerk,  J.  C.  Shipman;  eiu^roesing  clerk,  J.  H.  Webi^ 
sergt-at-arms,  A.  Hunter;  door-keeper,  J.  MoGlenchy.  The  aisembly  wu 
composed  of  M.  C.  Blake,  R.  Chenery,  V.  J.  Fouiveand,  R.  M.  Jeasop,  & 
Miro,  R  Murphy,  C.  Palmer,  T.  G.  Phelps,  W.  W.  Shepard,  a  F.;  A.  P. 
Catlin,  R  C.  Clark,  L.  W.  Ferris,  J.  W.  McKone,  Sac.;  G.  D.  Hall,  J.  Cw- 
penter,  S.  F.  Hamm,  J.  Hume,  G.  McDonald,  C.  Orvis,  M.  N.  Mitchell,  J. 
Turner,  El  Dorado;  H.  Barrett,  W.  Bums,  M.  Fuller,  D.  W.  C.  BJoe^  G.  N. 
Swezy,  Yuba;  C.  Gilman,  G.  W.  Patrick,  G.  H.  Rogers,  J.  R.  Underwood, 
Tuolumne;  W.  W.  Carpenter,  J.  O.  Neil,  A.  P.  K.  Safford,  8.  B.  Wymuw 
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latter  he  depended  upon  to  elevate  him  to  the 
^  States  senate,  and  the  former  to  give  him 
ing  with  the  president. 

e  expiration  of  Weller's  term  would  leave  two 
3  to  be  filled  in  the  senate,  and  remove  one  diffi- 

in  the  way  of  contmuing  unbroken  the  demo- 
{  patronage  in  California.  If  Broderick  could  be 
fht  to  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  Gwin's  place,  and 
nt  himself  with  Welter's,  harmony  might  be  re- 
1,  and  the  friends  of  one  might  work  for  the  other. 
,  indeed,  was  the  compact  entered  into  early  in 
spring  between  Broderick's  managers  and  the 
fry,  and  which  secured  harmony  in  the  demo- 
;  ranks  through  the  campaign, 
e  legislature  met  on  the  5th  of  January,  1857, 
1  was  to  decide  the  senatorial  contest  now  in  its 

year.  The  aspirants  were  several,  Ex-senator 
er.  Ex-congressman  Latham,  who  as  collector  of 
ms  had  a  rather  numerous  following,  Ex-congress- 
McCorkle,  B.  F.  Washington,  Stephen  J.  Field, 
k  Tilford,  J.  W.  Denver,  and  P.  A.  Crittenden, 
agents  of  the  four  principal  candidates,  Gwin, 
erick,  Weller,  and  Latham,  were  industriously 
)rk  long  before  the  legislature  met  Broderick, 
immiug  up  the  results  of  his  labor,  ascertained 
he  lacked  two  votes  in  the  legislative  body, 
it  now  a  bold  idea  presented  itself,  which  was  no 

E.  T.  Beatty,  G.  L.  Shuler,  J.  S.  Watkins,  Calaveras;  M.  Gassin,  E. 
ridson,  P.  Moore,  P.  H.  Pierce,  W.  C.  Wood,  Nevada;  J.  S.  Long,  J. 
nsoQ,  Butte;  B.  J.  Coil,  S.  M.  Miles,  Sierra;  W.  J.  Howard,  D.  Sho« 

Mariposa  and  Meroed;  S.  B-  Warrington,  Sutter;  B.  F.  Vamey,  Sis- 
L  Hare,  Shasta;  B.  H.  Miles,  Sta  Cmz;  W.  J.  Graves,  San  Luis 
;  K  Castro,  Monterey;  J.  M.  Covarrubias,  Sta  B&rbara;  J.  L.  Brent, 
iter,  Los  Angeles;  J.  J.  Kendrick,  San  IMego;  J.  Hunt,  San  Bcrnar- 
).  K.  Smith,  Tulare  and  Fresno;  N.  Palmer,  J.  A.  Quimbv,  Sta  Clara; 
arae,  Alameda;  J.  M.  Estill,  Marin;  T.  H.  Anderson,  JNapa;  T.  M. 
\  Jenkins,  San  Joaquin;  J.  C.  Burch,  Trinity;  J.  S.  Curtis,  Yolo;  U. 
Jsy  R.  Harrison,  Sonoma  and  Mendocino;  W.  Holden,  Stanislaus;  A«. 
,  Contra  Costa;  R.  Irwin,  Plumas;  J.  livermore,  W.  M.  Seawell, 
if;  C.  S.  Ricks,  Humboldt;  D.  M.  Steele,  Colusa  and  Tehama;.  Ai.M. 
BOO,  Solano;  S.  G.  Whipple,  Klamath.  Speaker,  E.  T.  Beatty;  speakier 
n.,  J.  CNeil;  chief  clerk,  W.  Campbell;  asst  clerk,  J.  W.  Scobey; 
ig  derk^  R  Lambert:  engrossing  clerk,  S.  R  Harris;  seigt^-axnvi, 
teown;  door-keeper,  J.  J.  Trazier.  CaL  Retj.,  1867,  191rQ#«^  ^ 
HXR.  Cal.,  Vol.  VL    45 
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less  than  to  prevail  upon  his  Mends  in  the  le^islatme 
to  make  the  nominations  in  caucus  before  going  into 
convention,  and  to  nominate  the  successor  to  Well^ 
first.  Such  a  proceeding  had  never  been  heard  o(  as 
electing  a  successor  to  a  man  still  in  office,  while  the 
place  vacant  two  years  before  remained  unfiled;  but 
original  methods  were  quite  in  Broderick's  lina  The 
more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  fortunate  it  seemed 
that  it  had  occurred  to  him.  Bargaining  was  not 
n^lectedy  some  of  Latham's  friends  being  brought 
into  the  arrangement  by  intimations  that  Tjatham  was 
his  choicd  for  a  colleague. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  in  caucus,  ''that  in- 
making  the  nominations  for  United  Statra  senators^ 
the  foUowing  order  of  business  shall  be  observed :  Ist 
The  nomination  of  a  senator  to .  fill  the  lon^  term,  to 
succeed  Hon.  John  B.  Weller ;  2.  The  nommation  of 
a  senator  to  fill  the  short  term,  to  succeed  the  Hon.  "WH- 
liam  M.  Gwin."  The  vote  stood  42  to  35  for  adoption, 
only  Mandeville  of  Tuolumne  moving  a  substitute  to 
nominate  first  for  the  short  term.  The  caucus  then 
balloted  for  a  nomination  for  the  long  term,  when 
Broderick  had  42  votes,  Weller  34,  and  Tilford  3.  The 
nomination  was  then  made  unanimous.  But  the  nomi- 
nee for  the  short  term  was  not  decided  upon,  no  one 
having  more  than  26  votes,  and  40  were  necessary  to 
a  choice.  On  the  9th  the  legislature  went  into  joint 
convention,  and  elected  Broderick  as  the  successor  of 
Weller,  his  commission  being  immediately  made  out 
by  the  governor. 

Thereupon  Broderick  resolved  upon  another  bold 
movement.  The  election  of  the  senator  for  the  short 
term  would  be  as  he  should  direct,  and  the  aspirants 
were  openly  anxious  for  his  friendship.  This  led  him 
to  reflect  upon  the  combinations.  To  Jonathan  Car- 
penter, who  had  voted  for  him,  and  who  desired 
Latham  for  the  next  place,  he  said:  "If  I  go  to  the 
senate  with  Latham  as  my  colleague,  and  Scott  and 
McKibben,  being  his  friends  in  the  lower  house,  I 
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shall  be  a  mere  cipher ;  but  if  I  go  with  the  other  man 
[Gwin],  I  can  have  things  my  own  way." 

How  could  he  have  tJiings  his  own  way  ?  Confer- 
ring with  Latham  and  Gwin,  he  found  both  willing  to 
renounce  the  federal  patronage  to  him  for  the  sake  of 
the  senatorship.  Latham,  indeed,  made  a  show  of 
stipulating  that  three,  or  at  the  least  one,  of  the  most 
important  offices  should  be  at  his  disposal.     This  was, 

g^rhaps,  because  he  had  promised  in  writing  that 
rank  Tilford  should  have  the  collector's  office,  in  the 
event  of  his  election;  but  finding  Broderick  quite 
serious  about  the  patronage  being  left  to  him,  he  caused 
this  writing  to  be  abstracted  from  Tilford's  desk,"  com- 
plaint of  which  being  made  to  Broderick,  the  latter 
made  this  treatment  of  Tilford,  who  was  his  friend,  as 
friends  go  in  the  political  arena,  a  reason  for  deciding 
against  LathanL*^  Gwin  managed  more  adroitly,  and 
made  what  appeared  to  be,  and  what  he  asserts  in  his 
Memoirs  was,  a  voluntary  surrender  of  a  privilege 
which  had  only  brought  him  ingratitude  and  anxiety." 

"*  Tilford,  bom  1822,  wm  of  Sootoh-Irish  descent,  bat  a  native  of  Lexins- 
ton,  Ky.  He  came  to  CaL  overland  with  a  company  of  yonng  men  in  1849. 
Hie  was  elected  recorder  of  S.  F.  in  I860,  and  was  candidate  for  mayor  in 
1861y  bat  was  beaten  by  the  whiff  candidate.  He  then  formed  a  law  partner- 
■hm  with  Edmnnd  Randolph  and  R.  A.  Lookwood.  He  was  nominated  for 
JQoge  of  th^  superior  coart  in  S.  F.  in  1854,  and  asain  defeated,  this  time  by 
thelmownothings.  In  1866  he  was  a  candidate  oefore  the  democratic  con- 
TcAtion  for  congressman,  bat  Scott  was  chosen  instead.  In  1857  he  supported 
Broderick,  and  received,  not  the  collector's  office,  but  the  appointment  of 
naval  officer  of  the  port  of  S.  F.  for  4  years.  He  was  a  Breckenridoe  demo- 
erat  in  1860.  He  removed  to  Nevada  co.  in  1868,  editing  the  Sun  at  Meadow 
Lake,  bat  finally  returned  to  S.  F.  Skuck^  ReprtaewUUive  Men^  277-^7. 

"  In  the  campai^  of  1858,  Latham  endeavored  to  exonerate  himself  from 
the  blame  of  purloming  a  letter  from  another  man's  desk,  and  had  written 
evidenoe  in  his  behalf.  But  there  was  just  as  much  written  evidence  on  the 
other  side;  siid  Tilford,  when  on  the  stand,  would  say  nothing  more  definite 
than  that  he  '  believed  Mr  Latham  to  be  entirely  innocent  of  all  wrong  and 
all  criminality  in  relation  to  the  transactions  referred  to  in  that  letter,  and 
mentiaoed  by  Mr  Broderick.'  DemocraUe  Standard,  in  Hayea^  ColL,  CaL  PoL, 
iL  43.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  one  of  the  thousand  political  scandals  from  which 
HP  man  in  the  politics  of  CfaL  was  entirely  free. 

^Memoirs,  131-2.  To  Broderick  he  said:  'Provided  I  am  elected,  you 
■kail  have  the  exclusive  control  of  this  patronage,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  in  its  distribution  I  shall  only  ask  that  it  may  be  used  with  magnanimity, 
and  not  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  have  been  our  mutual  enemies,  and 
nnwearied  in  their  exeraons  to  destroy  us.  This  determination  is  unalter- 
able; and  in  making  this  declaration  I  do  not  expect  you  to  support  me  for 
that  reason,  or  in  any  way  to  be  ffovemed  by  it.  But  as  I  have  been  be- 
trayed by  those  who  should  have  ueen  my  fnends,  I  am  powerless  myself 
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As  the  price  of  this  renunciation,  he  was  elected  ta 
succeed  himself  on  the  ISth,  receiving  82  out  of  118 
votes.  On  the  following  day  he*  published  an  addreflB 
to  the  people,  acknowleq^in^  his  obligation  to  Broder- 
ick  for  his  election,  and  again  renouncing  the  federal 

Ktronaffe,  on  the  ground  that  those  whom  he  had 
nefiteS  had  been  false  to  him,  that  the  distribution 
of  offices  had  been  a  source  of  discord,  and  a  weari- 
some care  of  which  he  was  glad  to  be  disburdened. 
This  letter  was  intended  to  forestall  any  possible  reve- 
lation by  Broderick  of  the  baigain  and  sale. 

But  the  device  was  apparent,  and  the  chivaliy  loudly 
indignant.  That  their  leader  should  have  to  purchase 
his  seat  in  the  senate  of  Boderick,  the  stone-cutter'i 
son,  a  man  of  the  lower  stratum  of  the  people^  a  mud- 
sill"^  of  the  north,  was  an  outrage  to  their  sensibilities 
not  to  be  endured.  And  strangely  as  it  seemed  to 
Broderick,  the  majority  of  his  pa^y  sympathized  with 
them.  He  was  intensely  mortified  and  disappointed 
Latham  chose  to  consider  himself  badly  used ;  and  Til- 
ford  through  him  was  also  wounded."     He  was  no 

and  dependent  on  your  magnanimity.'  HitteU,  HiU.,  S,  F.,  298.  It  waa  troe 
that  his  friends  liad  betrayed  him;  bat  it  was  not  true  that  he  was  aiudoos 
to  be  entirely  relieved  of  the  patronage  which  had  kept  him  in  place  ever 
since  CaL  was  a  state,  as  his  appeal  to  Broderick's  magnanimity  rendered 
evident.  The  Oazetie^  issued  at  monitor,  in  June  1864,  published  the  follow- 
ing correspondence  between  Gwin  and  Broderick,  in  1854,  when  the  ^^ 
contest  began.  If  it  be  authentic,  Gwin  was  the  first  to  offer  a  trade.  Both 
communications  were  marked  confidential:  'Dear  Sir:  If  ^ou  will  consent  to 
withdraw  your  name  for  the  U.  S.  senate  I  will  use  my  influence— and  yoo 
know  its  value— to  have  you  nominated  for  governor.  The  nomination  is 
equivalent  to  an  election.  Your  obedient  servant,  W.  M.  Gwin.'  To  which 
Broilerick  replied:  'D.  C.  Broderick  presents  his  compliments  to  Senator 
Gwin,  and  bogs  to  inform  him  Broderick  is  in  the  habit  of  making  the  gov« 
emor  of  California  himself.     To  W.  M.  Gwin.' 

''This  famous  term  'mudsill,'  applied  to  the  laboring  eliiwwH,  originated 
with  Senator  J.  H.  Hammond  of  S.  0.,  in  a  speech  as  fcmows:  'In  all  aodal 
systems  there  must  be  a  class  to  do  the  menial  duties,  to  perf onn  the  drudgery 
of  life;  that  is,  a  class  re^juiring  but  a  low  order  of  intellect  and  but  Lttls 
skilL  Its  requisites  are  vigor,  docility,  fidelity.  Such  a  class  ]^oa  must  hav& 
or  you  would  not  have  that  other  class  which  leads  progress,  civilixationy  and 
refinement.  It  constitutes  the  very  mudull  of  society,  and  of  political  goT« 
emment,  and  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  nouse  in  the  air  as  to 
build  the  one  or  the  other  except  on  t£is  mndsilL'  Broderick  quoted  thiii 
and  more  of  the  speech  in  which  it  occurred,  in  a  speech  of  hia  own  to  which 
I  shall  refer  later.    For  Hammond's  speech,  see  Cong,  Ohbe^  1857-8;  App.,  68. 

^In  a  speech  made  at  Nevada,  Aug.  1st,  Latham  gave  the  history  of  the 
senatorial  bargaining  so  £w  as  he  was  ooooeraed  in  it.    Ha  nid  he  toU 
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)etter  friend  with  Gwin  than  formerly ;  and  was  led 
o  have  a  contempt  for  him  which,  with  the  renewed 
lostility  of  the  chivalry,  resulted  in  a  complete  estrange- 
neut,  so  that  no  communications  passed  between 
;hem. 

There  were  doubtless  other  reasons  for  Broderick's 
inal  decision  besides  the  love  of  power,  or  the  pecca- 
lilloes  of  his  rivals.  Like  all  democrats  of  the  ante- 
>ellum  type,  party  unity  was  a  governing  motive.  He 
Krished  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  new  administra- 
;ion.  Gwin  had  his  implied  promise  to  support  the 
Murty.  He  was  aware  of  the  hold  which  Gwin  had 
ipon  the  people  of  the  state,  who  generally  regarded 
lim  as  having  done  a  great  deal  for  California,  and  he 
elt  a  pride  in  not  taking  a  mean  revenge  on  his  polit- 
cal  foe. 

But  in  demanding  the  resignation  of  the  patronage 
o  him,  he  saw  no  injustice.  For  all  the  years  that 
jrwin  had  been  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
lone  but  pro-slavery  men  had  received  the  gift  of 
)fl5ce  from  his  hand,  except  in  the  case  of  Hoffman, 
)f  which  I  have  before  spoken ;  and  during  most  of 
ihat  period  he  had  enjoyed  the  patronage  alone. 
Sroderick,  being  now  in  a  position  to  make  terms, 
liought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  give  northern 
[emocrats  a  chance,  and  to  reward  his  political 
riends,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  odium  from  Cali- 
brnia  of  being  a  Virginia  poor-house.  From  his 
K)int  of  view,  there  was  no  reason  for  the  howl  that 
ront  up  all  over  the  state,  that  he  had  taken  advan- 
a^e  of  Gwin,  and  that  he  had  done  so  out  of  revenge. 
Admitting  that  he  had,  was  there  not  sufficient  prov- 
ocation in  the  sneering  tone  of  the  chivalry  toward 
he  Broderick  men?*^ 

An  acknowledged  trait  of  this  genius  of  the  people 

roderick  that  he  had  agreed  to  go  for  Tilford  for  collector,  Crandall  for  sur- 
eyor  of  the  port,  and  Solomon  for  U.  S.  marshal.  Hayes'  ColL,  CaL  PoL, 
.  33. 

*'  It  was  openly  reported  that  Gwin  declared  he  would  not  associate  with 
roderick  if  he  ahonld  be  elected. 
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was  tbe  streogth  of  his  own  convictions,  withnnt 
which,  indeed,  he  c«iuld  never  have  risen  from  the 
trade  to  which  he  was  bred  to  be  a  senator  of  the 
United  States.  Knowing  that  he  had  associated 
with  New  York  roughs,  and  that  he  had  used  a  simi- 
lar class  in  San  Francisco  to  elevate  himself  to  power, 
it  is  natural  to  look  for  in  him  some  habits  of  profli- 
gacy or  wildneas  of  deportment.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  known  among  his  friends  as  one  who  smiled  but 
seldom ;  who  mourned  because  he  had  no  kindred  left 
on  earth;  a  man  of  few  confidences,  often  gloomy,  and 
never  gay.  His  loves  and  hates  were  intense,  as 
was  his  power  to  inspire  others  with  similarly  strong 
sentiments.  His  personal  adherents  were  lovers 
more  than  friends.  Proud  with  the  consciousness 
of  his  abilities,  with  womanly  sensibilities  held  in 
control  only  by  a  powerful  will,  to  those  who  knew 
him  best  he  was  a  mystery! 

This  "  lone,  strange,  extraordinary  man"  **  was 
struck  dumb  with  surprise  that  so  much  sympatliy 
should  be  awakened  for  Gwin.  He  could  not  see 
any  good  reason  for  it;  nor,  I  confess,  do  I.  But  if 
he  was  pained  and  angered  at  this  sudden  defection  in 
California,  he  was  stung  in  his  innermost  nature  to 
6nd  in  the  national  capital,  the  goal  of  his  long  strife, 
an  organized  hostility  to  him  io  the  democratic  sen- 
ate, presumably  upon  the  ground  of  the  bargain  with 
Gwiu;  while  Gwin,  who  had  condescended  to  pur- 
chase his  place,  was  attitudinizing  as  a  martTr. 
What  he  had  expected  for  his  services,  in  the  party 
of  which  President  Buchanan  was  a  leader,  was 
friendliness,  even  approbation;  but  on  calling  upon 
the  president  at  Wheatland,  be  was  undeceiveo.  "It 
was  cold  outside  the  house,"  he  said,  "but  it  was  ice 
within."**  He  had  yet  to  learn  that  chivalry  had 
captured  the  president,*'  and  that  his  free-state  de- 

"S.  F.  ArgoiuuU,  Apn]28,  1S76. 
"  JaSn  W.  Fom^.  in  S.  F.  Poet,  M&roh  8,  1879. 

"Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  perfect  wid  tjTajmickl  tyatcm  o(  tlw 
dBmocntic  party  of  Uub  period  thui  the  fmat  that  a  ragnlar  eapion*^  W 
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mocracy  had  no  standing  in  the  senate.  As  to  the 
federal  patronage,  while  Gwin  kept  to  the  letter  of 
his  agreement,  Broderick  found  his  recommendations 
ignored,  and  the  president  making  his  appointments 
through  Gwin's  advice,  which  he  asked,  and  of  course 
obtained.**  This  pecuhar  relative  position  of  the  sena- 
tors left  the  congressmen  the  better  opportunity  to 
bring  forward  their  frienda  The  grand  prize  of  the 
collector's  office  was  given  to  B.  F.  Washington,  an 
old  friend  of  Gwin,  who  approved  of  McKibben's 
choice.  J.  D.  Fry  became  postal  agent;  Thomas  J. 
Henley,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs;  Richard 
Roman,  appraiser-general;  Michael  Kane  of  Penn- 
sylvania, appraiser  at  San  Francisco;  P.  L.  Solomon, 
United  States  marshal ;  Delia  Torre  of  South  Caro- 
lina, United  States  district  attorney;  and  Charles 
Hempstead,  a  young  man  who  had  been  Governor 
Bigler's  private  secretary,  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  mint.  Bigler,  who  had  gone  to  Washington 
in  the  hope  of  the  coUectorship  mr  himself,  failing  of 
that,  was  consoled  by  a  mission  to  Chili ;  and  men 
of  lesser  pretensions  had  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
they  could  get.  Of  the  office-seekers  who  had  built 
their  hopes  upon  Broderick,  few  received  anything, 
and  they  not  the  first  places.** 

Broderick's  was  not  a  nature  to  be  cowed  by  the 
president's  disapproval.  Highly  incensed,  he  re- 
been  exercised  over  Cal.  ever  since  Gwin  had  been  in  the  senate.  Judge 
Crane,  in  his  pamphlet,  The  Pasi,  the  Present^  and  the  Future  of  the  Pacific 
Coagt,  complains  of  this  espionage,  and  remarks  that  no  such  thing  had  ever 
been  thought  of  or  practised  concerning  the  other  states.  It  never  would 
have  been  in  Gal.,  had  not  the  slave  power  determined  to  control,  by  any 
and  every  means,  the  affairs  of  this  coast.  'The  reports,'  said  Grane,  'are 
kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  public  and  the  paurties  concerned.  How 
do  we  know  but  what  our  people  are  grossly  libellea  and  maligned  by  these 
secret  agents?  The  character  of  some  of  them  was  most  grossly  traduced 
under  &&  Fillmore's  administration,  by  the  secret  agent  then  in  CaL'  J.  H. 
Clay  held  this  office  under  Fillmore,  and  J.  Boss  Browne  under  Pierce. 
Browne's  commission  required  him  to  examine  the  accounts  of  federal  officers 
and  to  direct  their  official  acts.  S.  F.  Bulletin^  Oct.  8,  1856.  Another  part  of 
Browne's  duty  was  to  dismiss  from  office  any  man  suspected  of  not  being  a 
supporter  of  the  administration.     Fillmore  was  nearly  as  much  under  Gwin  s 

luence  as  was  Pierce,  and  removed  or  appointed  whom  he  would. 

*^Owin,  Memoirs,  MS.,  33. 

^His  return  to  New  York  was  celebrated  with  the  firing  of  100  guns. 
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turned  in  April  to  California  to  explain  his  failure  as 
a  patron  to  his  friends,  and  to  labor  for  the  control  of 
the  state  convention  which  was  to  nominate  a  gover- 
nor and  lieutenant-governor.  By  the  steamer  which 
brought  him  came  a  letter  from  Gwin  to  a  political 
friend  who  would  know  how  to  use  it,  stating  Brod- 
erick's  purpose  to  nominate  his  followers  to  the  state 
offices,  and  to  censure  the  administration  for  the  fed- 
eral appointmenta 

Any  attack  on  a  democratic  administration  by 
democrats  was,  according  to  party  usage,  treason,  and 
Broderick  was  at  once  called  upon  to  state  his  position. 
The  questions  he  was  asked  to  reply  to  were,  whether 
he  had  declared  himself  hostile  to  the  administration 
wliile  in  Washington;  whether  it  was  true  that  he 
had  entered  into  any  contract  with  Gwin  concerning 
the  federal  patronage;  whether  the  rumor  tliat  Gwin 
had  secured  several  appointments  in  the  face  of  his 
address  from  Sacramento  was  well  founded ;  and 
whetlier  he  had  any  intention  to  disrupt  the  partj-  in 
tlie  state  convention, 

Broderick  treated  these  allegations  as  calumniea 
He  replied  that  he  did  not  return  to  make  war  upon 
the  administration  of  Buchanan.  He  declared  that 
his  election  was  effected  by  the  free  choice  of  hia 
friends,  "without  bargain,  contract,  alliance,  combina- 
tion, or  understanding  with  anyone;"  that  after  his 
election  Gwin  sought  his  aid  to  secure  his  own, 
"Kegarding  him  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
other  wing  of  the  party,  I  believed  his  election  would 
heal  dissensions  and  effect  a  reunion."  "Between  Mr 
Gwin  and  myself  there  was  no  condition  whatever  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  patronage."  He  defended 
Gwin  from  the  imputation  of  controlling  the  recent 
federal  appointments,  in  the  face  of  his  public  declara- 
tion that  he  would  not  do  so.  "  Surely,"  said  he,  "  the 
combination  at  Washington  of  the  late  and  present 
members  of  the  lower  house  of  congress,  of  the  senator 
whose  term  has  expired,  of  the  three  presidential 
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electors,  and  a  throng  of  active  supporters,  well  prac- 
tised in  the  trade  of  soliciting  offices,  all  against  me, 
would  seem  to  be  enough  without  the  personal  interfer- 
ence of  my  colleague.  In  the  absence  of  positive  evi- 
dence, I  must,  therefore,  regard  the  report  of  which  you 
speak  as  a  mistake.  I  am  not  here  to  distract  the 
party,  nor  to  control  its  nominations."*^ 

Broderick's  motive  for  this  denial  of  all  the  charges 
was  probably  the  single  one  of  preserving  the  unity 
of  the  party.*®  He  had  now  more  powerful  enemies 
than  ever  before.  Ex-senator  Weller,  whose  friends 
regarded  him  as  having  been  tricked  out  of  a  reelection, 
was  unfriendly.  Latham,  who  was,  as  he  thought, 
not  fairly  treated,  was  also  unfriendly.  Tilford,  who 
expected  a  fat  office,  was  disappointed,  and  of  course 
not  friendly;  and  there  were  others  disaffected  on  ac- 
count of  the  rumors  sent  in  advance  of  Broderick  from 
Washington.  Finding  affairs  in  this  state,  he  refrained 
from  any  strenuous  effort  to  control  the  state  politics. 
In  convention  he  nominated  McCorkle***  for  governor; 
but  Weller,  who  had  been  welcomed  back  to  California 
with  effusion  by  the  chivalry,  was  the  favorite  of  the 
party ,^  received  the  indorsement  of  the  convention 

*^  Correspondence  of  Alfred  Keddington  and  J.  P.  Dyer,  with  D.  C.  Brod- 
erick, inS,  F,  Past,  March  8,  1879. 

^Gwin  denies  that  there  waa  any  bargain,  and  declares  that  he  renounced 
the  federal  patronage  because  he  was  exasperated  by  having  his  reelection 
opposed  '  by  some  of  the  most  influential  men,  whose  promoti(»n  to  office  he 
had  secured.  In  his  cooler  moments,  no  one  regretted  it  more  than  Gwin 
himself.'  Aiemoirs,  MS.,  133.  But  even  his  champion,  O'Meara,  declares  that 
he  sold  the  patronage  to  Broderick  for  his  influence  in  reelecting  him. 

^McCorkle  was  the  leader  of  the  democracy  in  Butte  co.,  said  the  Oroville 
North  Cal\fomian.  *  He  gives  the  cue  to  the  young  cockerels  who  are  just 
learning  to  crow,  and  allows  them  to  strut  and  swell,  and  flap  their  wings, 
and  jofftle  him  about  with  the  utmost  familiarity.  The  old,  full-fledged 
fowls  he  clucks  into  a  comer,  and  explains  to  them  with  owl-like  gravity  the 
plots  and  mysteries  of  the  party.  He  then  clucks  the  whole  brood  up  to  the 
bar,  and  they  take  a  drink.    Sar.  Union,  Nov.  21,  1856. 

^  Mr  0*Meara  does  not  like  vigilance  committees.  There  have  been  many 
men  in  CaL  who  felt  the  same  way.  He  says  that  John  Nugent,  editor  of  the 
8-  F.  HercUd,  whose  business  had  been  ruined  by  the  committee,  was  pre- 
sented in  candidacy,  on  account  of  his  determined  hostility  to  the  committee, 
*in  order  to  vindicate  his  course;  but  his  name  had  been  withdrawn  before  the 
balloting,  as  his  friends  found  it  impossible  to  prevail  against  Weller.  During 
the  discussion  on  a  proposed  platform  resolution  denouncing  the  vigilance  or- 
ganization, Colimel  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  conven> 
tion,  stated  that  the  committee  had  hanged  4  men,  banished  28,  and  arrested 
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by  a  vote  of  254  to  61,  and  was  elected.  Joseph 
Walkup  of  Placer  was  chosen  lieutenant-governor. 
The  only  Broderick  man  on  the  ticket,  of  more  than 
local  prominence,  was  Stephen  J.  Field,  elected  su- 
preme judge.  John  O'Meara,  another  of  Broderick's 
friends,  was  elected  state  printer.  The  knownothings 
had  disappeared,  and  the  opposition  to  democracy  was 
in  a  chaotic  state. 

The  legislature  chosen  for  the  session  of  1858,^ 

280;  and  that  theae  were  nearly  all  democrats.'  This  was  certainly  bad  for 
the  democrats.  The  truthful  colonel  might  have  gone  further  in  hia  investi- 
gations, and  have  ascertained  that  the  criminals  sentenced  by  the  regularly 
organized  courts  were  democrats  almost  to  a  man.  It  was  because  the  courts, 
in  the  interest  of  that  party,  had  obstructed  the  course  of  ordinary  justice 
that  the  committee  was  organized. 

^'  The  senate  of  1858  consisted  of  hold-over  members,  S.  A.  Merritt,  Aaron 
B.  Meloney,  Josiah  Johnson,  Alfred  W.  Taliaferro,  S.  U.  Chase,  Samuel  M. 
Johnson,  Georce  J.  Carpenter,  Wm  B.  Norman  (vacancy  fiUed  by  Wm  L 
Lewis),  Wm  I.  Ferguson,  Richard  S.  Mesick,  Jesse  O.  Goodwin,  Samuel  Bell, 
Samuel  Soule,  Eugene  L.  Sullivan.  Senators  newly  elected,  Cameron  £. 
Thorn,  Los  Aiigeles,  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Dieffo;  Romualdo  Pacheoo^ 
Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo;  I>.  S.  Gresory,  Sta  Cruz;  Wm  Holden, 
Creorge  H.  Rogers,  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne;  Wm  I.  Ferguson,  Sac. ;  Hum- 
phrey Griffith,  Napa,  Solano,  and  Yolo;  J.  Berry,  Del  Norte,  Klamath,  and 
Siskiyou;  E.  Garter,  Colusa,  Shasta,  and  Tehama;  A.  S.  Hart,  John  Colter, 
Butte  and  Plumas;  Isaac  Allen,  Yuba;  J.  H.  Baker,  James  Anderson,  Placer; 
S.  Hamm,  W.  B.  Dickinson,  El  Doratio;  L.  N.  Ketchum,  Amaiior  and  Cala- 
veras; John  C.  Burch,  Humboldt  and  Trinity;  E.  F.  Burton,  Nevada;  Gilbert 

A.  Grant,  T.  G.  Phelps,  S.  F.  Prest,  R.  M.  Anderson;  prcst  pro  tern.,  S.  A. 
Merritt;  sec,  Thomas  N.  Cazneau;  asst  sec,  James  T.  Ewing;  enrolling 
clerk,  J.  T.  Shipman;  engrossing  clerk,  Louis  Bartlett;  sergt-at-anns,  J.  ^^. 
Hawkins;  door -Keeper,  John  McGlenchy. 

The  assembly  consisted  of  Homer  King,  R  M.  Brigcs,  Amador;  J.  H. 
Hobart,  Alameda;  James  Hitchens,  Butte;  B.  F.  Marshall,  E.  Parker,  T. 
O'Brien, 'Calaveras;  F.  M.  Warmcastle,  Contra  Costa;  E.  J.  Lewis,  Colusa 
and  Teliama;  R.  P.  Hurst,  Del  Norte  and  Klamath;  David  E.  Buell,  J.  B. 
Galbraith,  J.  Graliam,  J.  S.  Tipton,  II.  A.  Moses,  C.  W.  Pcaris,  Harvev  h^, 

B.  F.  Lo()fl>ourrow,  El  Dorado;  A.  H.  Mitchell,  Fresno,  Tulare,  and  iBuena 
Vista;  H.  W.  Havens,  Humboldt;  Henry  Hitncock,  Andreas  Pico,  Los 
Angeles;  James  T.  Stocker,  Marin;  I.  N.Ward,  John  H.  Tatman,  Mariposa; 
Hosea  Abrego,  Monterey;  Thomas  H.  Anderson,  Napa;  Wm  Hill,  J.  Cald- 
well, J.  P.  Waretield,  James  K.  Smith,  George  A.  Young,  Nevada;  D.  R 
Curtis,  A.  P.  K.  Saflford,  Nieholas  Kabler,  W.  C.  Stratton,  Placer;  J.  L.  C. 
Sherwin,  8.  L.  Ballou,  Plumas;  E.  A.  Sheridan,  R.  D.  Ferguson,  C.  S. 
Howell,  Moses  Stout,  Sac. ;  J.  W.  Smith,  San  Bernardino;  Robert  M.  Groom, 
San  Diego;  G.  C.  Holman,  A.  G.  Stakes,  San  Joaquin;  H.  M.  Osgood,  San 
Luis  Obispo;  S.  B.  Gordon,  San  Mateo;  Russell  Heath,  Sta  Barbara;  Solon 
Simons,  W.  W.  McCoy,  Sta  Clara;  J.  C.  Wilson,  Sta  Cruz;  Charles  R. 
Street,  Shasta;  J.  A.  Clark,  R.  D.  Hill,  Sierra;  A.  B.  Walker,  Siskiyou;  N. 
H.  Davis,  Solano;  Uriah  Edwards,  J.  S.  Ormsby,  Sonoma  and  Mendooino; 
George  W.  Thomas,  Stanislaus;  J.  0.  Harris,  Sutter;  Etiward  Neblett,  Trin- 
ity; A.  A.  H.  Tuttle,  W.  J.  Markley,  P.  M.  Haldeman,  T.  Hamblin.  Tuol- 
umne; Wm  MinnU,  Yolo;  N.  E.  Whitesides,  F.  L.  Ord,  B.  E.  S.  Ely,  C.  E. 
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which  the  Bulletin  called  the  reconsiderationists,  from 
theu:  vacillating  course,  adopted  a  resolution  indors- 
ing the  president's  Kansas  policy,  which  recognized 
the  right  of  slavery  to  be  extended  into  the  territories, 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  which  could 
not  be  excluded  until  after  the  state  had  been  admit- 
ted into  the  federation,  and  Broderick  was  instructed 
to  vote  for  it  It  happened  also  that  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  as  applied  to  California,  was  tested  in  the 
courts  this  year,*^*  creating  much  excitement  among 
the  colored  population,  and  not  much  less  among  the 
white  inhabitants,  the  law  being  so  construed  by  the 
United  States  commissioner  that  the  negro  claimed 
was  liberated.  This  was  not  the  only  case  since  1851, 
but  it  was  decisive,  and  the  last  fugitive  slave  case  in 
the  courts  of  California. 

In  1852  Peachy  of  San  Joaquin  introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  the  assembly  to  allow  fifty  southern  families 
to  immigrate  to  California  with  their  slaves.  Some, 
indeed,  did  come,  who  on  finding  they  could  not  legally 
hold  their  slaves,  sent  a  part  of  them  back,  while 
others  became  free.     In  1855  two  men,  named  Chase 

I>e  Long;  D.  R.  Spillen,  Yuba;  J.  W.  Cherry,  J.  Banks,  J.  B.  Moore,  Cyrus 
Palmer,  Caleb  Burbank,  W.  W.  Sheppard,  S.  W.  Holliday,  Thomas  Gray, 
8.  F.  Speaker,  N.  E.  Whitesides;  chief  clerk,  J.  M.  Scoliey;  asst  clerk,  J. 
W.  Biugay;  sergt-at-arms,  James  F.  Qwin;  enroUinff  clerk,  T.  J.  Mitchell; 
engrossing  clerl^  W.  McConnell;  door-keeper,  A.  F.  Wager. 

^'This  was  the  case  of  the  slave  Archy,  claimed  by  a  Mr  Stovall,  from 
Miss.,  who  came  to  Cal.  in  1857,  and  taucht  school  at  Sac.  In  Jan.  1858  he 
prepared  to  send  Archy  back  to  Miss.,  but  the  chattel  refused  t6  go,  and 
escaped.  He  was  arrested,  and  his  friends  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
on  tne  ground  that  Stovall  was  not  a  traveller,  nor  Archy  a  fugitive  under 
the  acts  of  1852,  1853,  and  1854.  He  was  rearrested  as  soon  as  discharged, 
and  his  case  hastened  up  to  the  sup.  court,  Burnett  beins  then  upon  the 
bench,  having  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Sie  resignation  of 
Terry.  Stretching  at  once  conscience  and  the  constitution,  Burnett  decreed 
the  black  man  to  be  the  property  of  the  white  man,  and  Stovall  took  him  on 
board  the  steamer  for  the  states;  but  when  outside  the  entrance,  Stovall  was 


urested  for  kidnapping,  and  Archy  brought  back  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

's  cause.     Georce 
himself  a  southern  pro-slavery  man,  was  U.  S.  commissioner,  out  heard  the  case 


£.  D.  Baker  was  counsel  for  Archy,  and  J.  A.  Hardy,  afterward  impeached 

ohi 


for  treasonable  utterances,  pleaded  Stovall's  cause.  George  Pen  Johnston, 
himself  a  southern  pro-slavery  man,  was  U.  S.  commissioner,  out  heard  the  case 
impartially,  and  oraered  Archv  liberated.  The  decision  was  upon  the  ground 
that  his  former  master  could  not  plead  that  he  was  a  traveller  passing 
[>ugh  the  country  with  his  property,  for  he  had  been  a  year  in  the  state 
aged  in  business,  knowing  that  Cal.  was  a  free  state.  TtUhiU,  Hist.  Cal, 
-1;  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Jan.  13  and  March  5,  6,  8,  16,  1858;  Oraaa  Valley 
Union,  Nov.  9,  1873. 
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and  Day,  were  ridden  on  a  rail,  ducked,  and  otherwise 
maltreated  in  Alameda  county  for  being  abolitionista 
In  this  year  expired  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  Califor- 
nia, draughted  to  enable  the  slave-holders  to  reclaimany 
negroes  brought  into  California  before  its  constitution 
was  framed.  It  had  been  twice  extended,  but  was  now 
inoperative ;  and  the  colored  population,  feeling  that 
they  were  really  free,  held  a  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  which  they  discussed  their  rights,  treatment 
by  white  people,  politics,  and  principles,  and  necessity 
of  education.  This  convention  was  repeated  in  1856, 
and  an  effort  made  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting negro  testimony  in  cases  where  white  persons 
were  parties.  In  December  of  this  year  a  negro 
named  Coffee  purchased  his  freedom,  paying  $1,000 
for  himself,  and  sending  the  money  to  his  former  mas- 
ter in  Missouri,  who  sent  him  his  manumission  papers. 
This  self-sacrifice  was  entirely  unnecessary,  but  prob- 
ably discharged  in  the  mind  of  the  man  trained  to 
slavery  some  sense  of  obligation,  and  secured  for  him 
the  legal  evidence  that  his  freedom  was  not  in  dispute. 

At  the  same  time  in  San  Bernardino  county,  two 
negro  families,  comprising  fourteen  persons,  were 
claimed  as  slaves  by  a  former  master  who  wished  to 
take  them  to  Texas.  An  appeal  was  made  in  their 
behalf  to  the  United  States  district  court.  The  plea 
offered  was  that  they  were  going  of  their  own  free- 
will, the  mothers  beinc^  willincr  for  the  children:  but 
the  court  decided  that  the  children  should  not  be  taken 
unless  after  being  made  fully  aware  of  the  condition 
awaiting  them,  and  the  marshal  was  ordered  to  pre- 
vent their  abduction. 

In  1858  there  was  introduced,  or  revived  for  the 
benefit  of  Americans,  the  long-disused  practice  of  In- 
dian slavery  in  southern  California.  The  person  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  of  Indians  was  Francisco 
Castillo,  who  carried  goods  to  the  San  Pedro  Martin 
mission,  in  Lower  California,  where  he  exchanged 
them  with  the  chief  latiniel  for  young  Indians  to  be 
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sold  in  Los  Angeles.  Castillo  made  several  of  these 
trading  excursions  to  procure  slaves.^  Mr  Tuthill,  in 
his  History  of  California,  written  with  the  advantages 
which  a  newspaper  man  possesses  of  collecting  con- 
temporary history,  makes  the  somewhat  singular 
statement  in  his  otherwise  almost  faultless  narrative, 
that  "the  negro,  though  the  staple  topic  of  congres- 
sional legislation,  did  not  much  trouble  that  of  Cali- 
fornia." 

While  it  is  true  that  California  had  not  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  congress,  being  only  a  thirty-first  part  of 
the  union,  and  having  a  free  constitution,  there  had 
never  been  a  session  in  which  the  negro,  in  some  shape, 
or  under  some  disguise,  had  not  been  the  subject  of 
legislation.  Even  while  the  constitution  was  forming 
to  which  he  subscribed,  Gwin  was  plotting  against  the 
freedom  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  state,  assisted 
afterward  by  the  chivalry  in  the  legislature  and  out. 
Such  was  the  meaning  of  the  law  passed  in  1856  and 
1857,  providing  for  the  submission  to  the  people  of 
certain  amendments,  and  recommending  to  each  of  the 
electors  to  vote  for  or  against  a  convention  to  change 
the  constitution.  The  result  of  the  election  in  1857 
was  that  only  48,906,  out  of  93,881,  voted  on  the 
question.  Of  those  who  did  vote  upon  it,  30,226 
were  in  favor  of  calling  a  convention,  and  17,680  were 
opposed  to  it.  Thus,  taking  the  vote  for  lieutenant- 
governor  for  a  basis,  namely,  93,881,  there  were  not 
one  third  of  the  electors  who  desired  or  consented  to 
the  proposition  for  a  constitutional  convention.  This 
caused  Governor  Johnson  to  doubt  the  obligation  im- 
posed upon  the  legislature  to  summon  a  convention, 
and  he  left  it  to  that  body  to  decide  for  themselves 
their  duty  on  this  point;  "yet  despite  my  wishes,"  he 

** Staples'  Statement,  MS.,  16-17;  S.  F,  Herald,  June  10  and  19,  1852;  S.  F. 
Alto,  Feb.  8,  Aug.  31,  Sept.  22,  Oct.  6,  1852;  Id.,  Feb.  18  and  March  13, 
1853;  March  20  and  30,  April  13,  Aug.  21  and  28,  Sept.  1  and  27,  1854;  and 
Dec.  11,  1856;  S.  F,  BuUetin,  Dec.  1855;  Proceed.  Colwetl  C'Uhena  2d  Arm. 
Convention;  Sae.  Unkm,  Dec.  10,  1856;  Snc,  Union,  Dec.  30,  1856;  Chandler, 
MS.,  306-7;  Hayeti'  Los  Angeles,  i.  519-27;  Gomez,  MS.,  85-6;  Stephen  Bar- 
ton, in  Visalia  DeUa,  Sept.  10,  1874. 
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said  in  his  messi^e,  ^*  I  am  constrained  to  believe  the 
result  of  that  vote  does  not  invest  you  with  the  requi- 
site authority."  The  manoeuvring  for  a  division  of  the 
state  was  a  failure  to  secure  in  its  favor  a  majority  of 
all  those  voting  at  the  election,  as  the  law  required, 
and  those  persons  who  had  been  induced  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  different  result  to  bring  into  the  southern 
counties  young  negroes,  who  could  be  held  as  minors, 
had  now  to  return  them  to  the  slave  states  or  let 
them  go  free.  This  episode  of  California  history  will 
be  treated  of  separately  in  a  future  volume,  and  I 
hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Broderick-Gwin  con- 
test. 

Broderick  returned  to  Washington  filled  with  that 
bitterness  which  possesses  a  man  when  he  feels  him- 
self treacherously  or  unfairly  dealt  with.  It  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  admit  himself  beaten ;  and  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly painful  to  be  baffled  at  the  beginning  of  his 
senatorial  career  by  the  influence  of  men  in  his  own 
party,  and  even  by  a  man  whom  he  had  placed  in 
power. 

The  first  session  of  the  thirty-fifth  congress  opened 
with  the  discussion  of  the  Kansas  question.  Ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  territory,  there  had  been  a 
struggle  between  the  slave-soil  and  free-soil  inhabi- 
tants for  the  control  of  the  future  state.  A  free-state 
constitution  was  adopted  by  the  people  in  1855  in 
convention  at  Topeka.  The  general  government, 
under  the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  dis- 
missed the  free-state  governor  and  appointed  one  of 
pro-slavery  views.  Voters  were  imported  from  Mis- 
souri to  elect  pro-slavery  legislatures.    Free-state  mea. 

were  charged  with  treason  and  imprisoned,  United 

States  troops  keeping  guard  over  them.  Anotherr" 
pro-slavery  constitution  was  framed  by  a  conventioi^ 
which  met  at  Lecompton  in  1857,  under  which  admis — 
sion  to  the  union  was  demanded,  and  was  being  argue< 
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in  1858.  The  condition  of  Kansas  and  the  questions 
it  involved  were  in  all  mouths  in  and  out  of  congress.** 

If  there  was  a  subject  on  which  Broderick  was 
more  positive  than  another,  it  was  on  that  of  free 
labor.  He  was  from  the  people  of  the  laboring  class, 
understood  them,  and  was  ever  their  ready  champion. 
In  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las stood  alone  for  a  free  constitution  for  Kansas, 
fraud  having  been  clearly  shown  in  the  elections  of 
the  pro-slavery  legislatures  with  forcible  measures  and 
some  bloodshed.  Opposed  to  him  was  the  strength 
of  the  senate  and  I^resident  Buchanan.  Broderick 
immediately  ranged  himself  on  the  popular  sover- 
eignty or  I)ouglas  side.  In  doing  so  he  had  two 
powerful  motives,  one  to  champion  free  labor  and  an- 
other to  attack  his  enemies,  including  the  president. 
Seward  called  him  "the  brave  young  senator." 

Broderick  was  not  an  orator.  Flourishes  of  rheto- 
ric and  graces  of  gesture  were  unpractised  by  him. 
But  in  his  blunt  way  he  made  some  hard  hits;  too 
hard,  too  rude  and  caustic,  for  his  own  personal  good." 

^The  question  was  finally  settled  by  the  people  in  an  election  held  Aug, 
4y  1858,  wnen  the  slave  state  constitation  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  llfSSo 
against,  and  1,788  in  favor.  Barber,  Hiat,  Western  States,  445. 

^  There  are  portions  of  Broderick's  speeches  on  the  admission  of  Kansas 
under  the  Lecompton  constitation,  which  should  not  be  lost  to  histonr,  and  I 
make  here  a  few  extracts:  'In  the  passage  of  this  bill — the  Kansas-l^braska 
act  of  1854,  by  which  the  Missouri  compromise  line  of  36^  dff  was  removed  in 
the  territories — the  people  of  the  north  felt  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  com- 
mitted against  their  rights.  This  was  a  mistaken  view;  the  north  should 
have  rejoiced,  and  applauded  the  senator  from  ni.  for  accepting  Mr  Dixon's 
amendment.  The  south  should  have  mourned  the  removal  of  that  barrier, 
the  removal  of  which  will  let  in  upon  her  feeble  and  decaying  institutions 
millions  of  free  laborers.  In  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  the 
rampart  that  protected  slavery  in  the  southern  territories  was  broken  down. 
Korthem  opimons,  northern  ideas,  and  northern  institutions  were  invited  to 
the  contest  for  the  possession  of  these  territories.  How  foolish  for  the  south 
to  hope  to  contend  with  success  in  such  an  encounter !  Slavery  is  old,  de- 
crepit^ and  consumptive;  freedom  is  young,  strong,  and  vigorous.  One  is 
lUhlnirally  stationary,  and  loves  ease;  the  other  is  migratory  and  enterprising. 
There  are  6,000,000  of  people  interested  in  the  extension  of  slavery.  Tbere 
are  20,000,000  of  freemen  to  contend  for  these  territories,  out  of  which  to 
carre  for  themselves  homes  where  labor  is  honorable.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
pMsage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  north 
did  not  question  the  ri^ht  of  the  south  U)  control  the  destinies  of  the  terri- 
tories south  of  the  Missouri  line.  The  people  of  the  north  should  have 
welcomed  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act.  I  am  astonished  that 
repnblicans  should  call  for  a  restoration  of  the  Missouri  compromise.    With 
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He  denounced  the  president  for  his  attitude  towaid 
ElansaSy  and  his  encouragement  to  the  Lecomptonitea 
Speaking  of  the  troubles  in  Kansas,  **  I  r^ret,"  said 
he,  'Hhat  I  am  compelled  to  differ  with  hun  on  this 
Question;  but,  sir,  I  intend  to  hold  him  responsible 
tor  it  [the  condition  of  Elansas].  I  do  not  intend,  be- 
cause I  am  a  member  of  the  democratic  party,  to  per- 
mit the  president  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
elected  by  that  party,  to  create  civil  war  in  Kansaa 

the  terrible  odds  that  ere  egeiiuit  her,  the  aontfa  dumld  not  heve  repeeled  it 
if  the  deeired  to  retain  her  ri^ts  in  the  territories.  Has  it  nerer  ocenrred 
to  soathem  gentlemen  that  milUons  of  laboring  freemen  are  bom  yeulj 
who  demand  anbeistenoe,  and  will  have  it?  that  a«  the  marts  of  labor  beeoma 
crowded  they  will  crowd  into  the  territories  and  teke  possession  of  them  t 
The  senator  from  Soath  Carolina  [Hammond]  nndervalnes  the  streoflth  sad 
inteUigenoe  of  these  men  when  he  denoonces  them  as  slaves.  Woold  a  die* 
sdntion  of  the  nnion  give  these  soathem  territories  to  slaTeryT  Key  sir. 
It  ii  a  mistake  to  suppose  it  would.  A  dissdntion  of  the  nnioo  woold  not 
lessen  the  amonnt  of  immigration,  or  the  number  of  free  white  men  seeking 
for  homes  and  a  market  for  their  labor.  Wherever  there  is  land  for  setttS' 
ment  ths^  will  rush  in  and  occupy  it^  and  the  compulsory  labor  c£  slaves  wSk 
have  to  give  way  before  the  intelfigent  labor  of  freemen.  Had  the  Miaaouri 
line  been  retained,  the  northern  laborer  would  not  have  aon^t  to  go  south  of 
it.  But  this  line  havinff  been  abbliahed  by  the  aouth,  no  complaint  can  be 
made  if  the  north  avaiLBneraelf  of  the  concession.  Senators  had  better  con- 
aider  before  they  talk  of  dissolution,  and  first  understand  if  the  perpetuity  of 
their  bt^loved  iustitution  will  be  more  securely  guaranteed  by  it.  The  qoes- 
tiou  of  dissolution  is  not  discussed  by  the  people  of  California.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  say  if  the  people  I  in  part  represent  are  denied  by  congress  the 
legislation  they  require,  they  will  consider  it  a  blessing  to  remain  a  part  of 
this  confederation.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  very  boastingly  told  us 
a  few  (lays  since  how  much  cotton  the  south  exported,  and  that  cotton  was 
king.  He  did  not  tell  us  that  the  price  of  cotton  fluctuated,  and  that  the 
south  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturers.  Suppose,  sir,  the  16  free  states 
of  the  union  should  see  fit  to  enact  a  hish  protective  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  employment  to  free  labor,  woula  cotton  be  king  then  ?  Why,  sir,  the 
single  free  state  of  California  exports  the  product  for  which  cotton  is  raised 
to  an  amount  of  more  than  one  half  in  value  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  cot- 
ton of  the  slave  states.  Cotton  king !  No,  sir.  Gold  is  king.  I  represent 
a  state,  sir,  where  labor  is  honorable;  where  the  jud^e  has  left  his  bench,  ths 
laMTver  and  doctor  their  offices,  and  the  clergyman  his  pulpit,  for  the  purpose 
of  delving  in  the  earth;  where  no  station  is  so  high  and  no  position  so  great 
that  its  occupant,  is  not  proud  to  boast  that  he  has  labored  with  his  own 
hands.  There  is  no  state  in  the  union,  no  place  on  earth,  where  labor  is  so 
honored  and  so  well  rewarded;  no  time  and  place  since  the  Almighty  doomed 
the  sons  of  Adam  to  toil,  where  the  curse,  if  it  be  a  curse,  rests  so  Ufhtly  ss 
now  on  the  people  of  California.  Many  senators  have  complained  of  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  for  his  denunciation  of  the  laborers  of  the  north  ss 
white  slaves,  and  the  mudsills  of  society.  I  am  glad,  sir,  that  the  senator 
has  spoken  thus.  It  may  have  the  effect  of  arousing  in  the  working  men 
that  spirit  which  has  been  lying  dormant  for  centuries.  It  may  also  have  the 
effect  of  arousing  the  200,000  men  with  pure  white  sldns  in  south  Gsrolina 
who  are  now  degraded  and  despised  by  90,000  aristocratic  slaves-holdna.' 
Cong.  Globe,  1857-6,  App.  191-3;  Hayes*  CoU,,  Col.  PoL,  ii.  1,  2. 
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The  only  thing  that  has  astonished  me  in  this  whole 
matter  is  the  forbearance  of  the  people  of  Kansas. 
If  they  had  taken  the  delegates  to  the  Lecompton 
convention  and  flogged  them^  or  cut  off  their  ears  and 
driven  them  out  of  the  country,  I  would  have  ap- 
plauded them  for  the  act"  Referring  to  the  frauds 
by  which  the  Leconapton  constitution  had  been  forced 
upon  the  people  of  Kansas,  he  went  further  in  denun- 
ciation of  the  president  "  Will  not  the  world,"  said 
he,  "believe  he  instigated  the  commission  of  those 
frauds,  as  he  gives  strength  to  those  who  committed 
them  ?  This  portion  of  my  subject  is  painful  for  me 
to  refer  to.  1  wish,  sir,  for  the  honor  of  my  country, 
the  stonr  of  these  frauds  could  be  blotted  from  exist- 
ence. 1  hope,  in  mercy,  sir,  to  the  boasted  intelli- 
gence of  this  age,  the  historian,  when  writing  a 
history  of  these  times,  will  ascribe  this  attempt  of 
the  executive  to  force  this  constitution  upon  an  un- 
willing people,  to  the  fading  intellect,  the  petulant 
passion,  and  trembling  dotage  of  an  old  man  on  the 
verce  of  the  grave." 

The    legislature   elected    in    1858*^   was    strongly 

**  Owinff  to  the  neglect  of  the  sec.  of  the  senate  to  give  the  full  names  and 
diatriots  of  numbers  for  1859,  the  list  will  appear  here  imperfect.  The  fol- 
lowing  are  the  senators,  as  appears  from  the  journals:  James  Anderson,  Isaac 
AUen,  J.  Berry,  J.  H.  Baker,  B.  T.  Bradley,  S.  A.  Ballon,  J.  C.  Bnrch,  G. 
W.  Dent,  W.  B.  Dickinson,  A.  St.  C.  Denver,  G.  A.  Grant,  E.  Garter,  D.  S. 
Gregory,  H.  Griffith,  A.  S.  Hart,  S.  F.  Hamm,  W.  Holden,  L.  N.  Ketcham, 
M.  mrkpatrick,  C.  T.  Lansing,  J.  M.  McDonald,  S.  A.  Merritt,  J.  OTarrell, 
R.  Pacheco,  W  H.  Parks,  S.  H.  Parker,  T.  G.  Phelps,  J.  Price,  I.  N.  Quinn* 
R.  A.  Redman,  C.  B.  Thom,  I.  S.  Titus,  E.  D.  Wheeler,  C.  H.  S.  Williams. 
Prest,  J.  Walknp;  ^rest  pro  tem.,  W.  B.  Dickinson;  sec.,  K  C.  Palmer;  asst 
sec,  John  T.  Pennington;  enrolling  clerk,  John  C  Beid;  engrossing  clerk, 
Wm  S.  Letcher;  sergt-at-arms,  James  W.  Hawkins;  asst  sergt-at-arms,  G. 
P.  Saonders. 

The  assembly  consisted  of  Wm  P.  Rodgers,  Alameda;  W.  W.  Cope,  John 
A.  Eagon,  Amador;  James  Burdick,  C.  W.  Lightner,  Charles  £.  Mount,  Cal- 
averas; H.  W  Dunlap,  Colusa  and  Tehama;  Benjamin  S.  Hines,  Contra 
Costa;  H.  C.  Sloss,  J.  S.  Tipton,  William  Coleman,  Ogden  Squires,  George 
M.  Condee,  Gcorffe  N.  Douglass,  Alfred  Brings,  Georae  A.  Douglas,  El  Ikn 
rado;  James  M.  Koane,  Fresno,  Tulare,  and  Buena  Vista;  Manuel  Torres, 
Marin;  Andrew  J.  Gregory,  Geor^  H.  Crenshaw,  Mariposa  and  Merced; 
Mariano  Malorin,  Monterey;  Wm  B.  Matthews,  Napa;  Wm  R.  Armstrong, 
John  Caldwell,  Christopher  Cohalon,  Philip  Moore,  George  A.  Young,  Nevada; 
Wm  P.  Barclao^,  Philip  Lynch,  Wm  C.  Stratton,  W.  P.  Wing,  Placer;  R  B. 
Ellis,  James  E.  Sheridan,  Charles  Duncombe,  A.  R.  Jackson,  Sac.;  G.  N. 
Whitman,  San  Bernardino;  A.  S.  Ensworth,  San  Diego;  G.  C.  Holman, 
Thomas  Lospeyre,  San  Joaquin;  Walter  Murray,  San  Luis  Obispo;  David  W. 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vol.  VL   4S 
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LecomptoQ  ag  to  the  federal  adnunisfaratiaii,  and  Gwin 
and  chivaliy  as  to  California.  It  passed  resolations 
when  it  met  in  1859,  condenming  Broderidc  as  not 
obeying  the  instmctions  of  the  legislature  which 
fleeted  him,  and  characterizing  his  remark^  in  tiie 
senate,  touching  the  president,  as  a  diwrace  to  the 
qation,  and  humiliatii^  to  the  peopla  It  was  a  jnty, 
seeing  the  truth  centred  in  them,  that  the  tongue 
liad  never  learned  the  subtle  niceties  of  speech  by 
which  an  insult  becomes  unanswerable  by  the  victim, 
and  innocence  to  the  speaker ;  for  therel^  he  would 
have  made  his  enemies  fear,  whereas  thev  now  only 
censured,  harassed,  and  plotted  against  hmu  From 
^e  day  when  he  uttered  his  fearless  invective,  he  was 
a  marKed  man;  a  man  devoted  to  evil  doom.^ 

In  1859  there  was  another  gubernatorial  election 
in  California,  and  Broderick  returned  to  organize  the 
anti-Lecompton  wing  of  the  democratic  party  in  his 
state.  He  was  accompanied  by  Congressman  McKib- 
ben,  also  a  Douglas  democrat;  Scott,  his  colleague, 
being  an  administration  man.  Both  factions  had 
their  candidates  in  the  field,  and  the  republicans 
theirs.  Before  election,  however,  the  Broderick  wing 
had  fused  with  the  republicans  on  McKabben  fior  con- 

Gonnelly,  San  Mateo;  Eugene  liea,  Sta  Birbara;  James  Springer,  K  C. 
TuUy,  8ta  Clara;  Charles  ft.  Street,  Shasta;  Josiah  Lefever,  Sierra;  Nathan 
Cutler,  Solano;  John  S.  Robberson,  Joseph  B.  Lamar,  Sonoma  and  Mendo- 
cino; Uuorge  W.  Thomas,  Stanislaus;  C.  L.  N.  Vaughn,  Sutter;  Fordjce 
Bates,  Trinity;  S.  M.  Buck,  Wm  Dow,  Robert  Howe,  (J.  W.  Wliitney,  Tad- 
nmne;  Harrison  Gwinn,  Yolo;  Francis  L.  And,  James  L.  Slinfferland,  Mor- 
timer Fuller,  John  Whcaldon,  Charles  £.  De  Long,  Ynba;  Phuip  P.  Caiue, 
F.  £.  Cannon,  Butte;  T.  R  Shannon,  Plumas:  James  A.  Banks,  John  W. 
Cherry,  Albert  A.  Hill,  Louis  R.  Lull,  WiUiam  W.  Shepard,  S.  F.;  Wm  F, 
Watkins,  Siskiyou.  Speaker,  Wm  0.  Stratton;  chief  ckrk,  Caleb  Gilmaa; 
asst  clerk,  Richard  R.  McGill;  enrolling  clerk,  Henry  C.  Kibbe;  engrossiiig 
elerk,  W.  Casey;  sergt-at-arms,  James  Moore;  asst  sergt-at-arms,  Juliuf 
Shultz. 

^^  Wilkes  relates  tliat  when  Broderick  was  in  New  York,  befcne  sailing 
for  Cal.  iu  1859,  and  while  they  were  in  conversation  in  the  bar-room  of  the 
Jones  liouse,  at  a  late  hour,  two  southerners,  Paul  K.  Leeds  of  N.  O.  sad 
Richard  Kenshaw  of  S.  C,  interrupted  Broderick  with  insnltinff  sonnds,  sod 
tliat  w)ion  this  was  repeated,  Broderick  sprang  upon  them,  and  caned  them 
both  severely.  He  was  afterward  troubled  about  the  affiur,  and  labored  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  newspapers.  It  was  his  opinion  that  a  plot  was  laid  to 
bring  ou  a  dueL  Crosby,  Earfy  Evenitt,  MS.,  66-7»  expresses  the  same  opinioa* 
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gres&  John  Currey,  formerly  a  district  judge,  and 
a  personal  friend  of  Broderi<i,  but  who  had  turned 
republican,  was  nominated  for  governor  at  his  sugges- 
tion, perhaps  with  a  view  to  fusion.  John  Conness 
was  nominated  for  lieutenant-governor;  Samuel  A. 
Booker  of  San  Joaquin  for  second  congressman; 
Royal  T.  Sprague  for  judge  of  the  supreme  court ; 
and  Edmund  Eandolph  for  attorney-general. 

The  republicans  nominated  Leland  Stanford  for 
governor;  James  F.  Kennedy,  lieutenant-governor; 
O.  L.  Shaffer,  supreme  judge ;  McKibben  and  E. 
D.  Baker  for  congressmen*  The  Lecomptonites 
nominated  Latham  tor  governor;  John  G.  Downey, 
lieutenant-governor;  W.  W.  Cope,  supreme  judge;* 
attorney-general,  Thomas  H.  Williams;^  and  for 
con^essmen,  John  C.  Burch  and  Charles  L.  Scott. 
Gwin  had  returned  to  California,  and  the  campaign 
opened  with  these  personal  and  acrimonious  attacks, 
which  soon  made  it  evident  that  the  Lecomptonites 
meant  to  provoke  a  resort  to  the  code  of  the  duello. 

Said  a  leading  journal:  **We  speak  the  convictions 
which  have  been  forced  upon  the  minds  of  all  men 
who  have  read  the  speeches  of  Broderick  and  Gwin, 
that  a  bloody  termination  of  this  controversy  is  ex- 
pected by  the  friends  of  both  senators,  and  that  it  is 
one  for  which  one  or  both  are  prepared.  Commencing 
with  Gwin's  second  speech  in  the  canvass,  there  has 
been  a  pointed  avowal  of  his  readineas  to  *  settle  their 
private  griefs  in  a  private  manner,'  coupled  with 
sneers,  insults,  and  personal  affronts  on  every  occasion 
on  which  the  elder  senator  has  alluded  particularly  to 
his  younger  rival.     The  organs  on  that  side  do  not 

**WilliamB  was  bom  in  Ky,  in  1828,  and  educated  at  Centre  College, 
E)anville,  studying  law  af terwud  at  Louisville.  He  came  to  California  over- 
land in  1850,  settling  in  £1  Dorado  co.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  he  removed  to  Sac,  where  ho  practised  law.  When  the  Comstock  lode 
came  into  notoriety  he  removed  to  Nevada,  where  ho  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  in  1864.  He  purchased  a  valuable  property  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  which 
letter  became  his  home.  He  married  Mary  Bryant  of  S.  F.  in  1866,  who  die<l 
b  1866.  They  had  6  children,  4  of  whom  were  sons.  Sac  Union,  Aug.  13, 
1850. 
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disguise  the  wish  to  force  Broderick  into  a  private 
encounter.  We  have  had  dissertations  on  the  code, 
on  the  characteristics  of  chivalry^  on  what  constitutes 
an  affront,  and  how  far  personal  responsibility  may  or 
may  not  be  evaded.  These  imputations  upon  the 
personal  courage  and  honor  of  Broderick  have  been 
carried  on  since  the  Perley  affidr,  and  seem  fully  to 
corroborate  his  view  of  that  matter,  and  that  it  was 
arranged  by  his  enemies  to  provoke  a  hostile  collision/' 

A  Lecompton  journal  said:  ''Irritated  by  the  man- 
ner and  substance  of  Broderick's  remarks  about  him 
at  different  points  in  the  state,  Senator  Gwin,  at  For- 
est Hill,  ridiculed  Broderick  most  mercilessly,  and 
spoke  of  him  contemptuously,  and  somewhat  offens- 
ively, without  being  absolutely  insulting  in  his  lan- 
guage. Broderick  about  the  same  time,  in  another 
portion  of  the  state,  told  all  he  knew  about  the  &mous 
senatorial  contest  of  1857;  and  notwithstanding  pre- 
vious contrary  insinuations,  exculpated  Gwin  from  any 
serious  accusation  in  the  premises.  The  speech  at 
Forest  Hill  was  delivered  before  he  learned  the  pur- 
port of  Broderick's  revelations  at  Nevada.  Perhaps, 
had  these  revelations  reached  him  earlier,  his  offensive 
remarks  at  Forest  Hill  would  not  have  been  uttered. 
These  remarks  were  made  under  the  impression  rest- 
ing upon  Gwin's  mind  that  Broderick  designed  being 
personally  abusive  toward  him  in  his  speech  at  Ne- 
vada.    It  turned  out  that  Broderick  was  not  so."^ 

The  Perley  affair,  alluded  to  in  the  first  of  the  above 
quotations,  occurred  on  the  29th  of  June.  David  S. 
Terry,  who  had,  in  vigilance  committee  times,  been 
sustained  by  Broderick  against  the  wrath  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  who  now  was  a  devoted  follower  of  Gwin,  and 
consequently  a  foe  to  Gwin's  rival,  said  in  convention 
that  Broderick's  professed  following  of  Douglas  meant, 
not  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  statesman,  but  Frederick 
Douglass,  the  mulatto.  This,  in  the  days  of  slaven% 
and  coming  from  a  pro-slavery  man,  was  an  insult. 

^S,  F.  National,  in  JIayrs*  CoU.,  Cal  Pol.,  u,  63 
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Broderick  read  the  speech  at  the  breakfast-table  of 
the  International  Hotel,  and  as  he  was  without  doubt 
expected  to  do,  uttered  a  remark  expressive  of  his 
irritation.     He  said  he  had  upheld  Terry  as  the  only 
honest  man  upon  the  bench,  but  he  now  took  back  his 
former  opinion,  or  words  to  that  effect.     At  the  same 
table  sat  D.  W.  Perley,**  a  friend  of  Terry,  whose 
ears  were  open   to  catch   Broderick's  comments  on 
Terry's  speech,  uttered  sotto  voce  though  they  were. 
There  was  hardly  ground  for  a  deadly  encounter 
between  Perley  and  Broderick   in  the  remark,  but 
Perley  sent  a  challenge,  which  Broderick  declined, 
on  the  ground  that  Perley  was  a  British  subject  whose 
political  rights  would  not  be  affected  by  duelling,  and 
also  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  have  his  challenge 
accepted  on  account  of  his  inferiority  of  position.     "  If 
I  were  to  accept  your  challenge,"  said  he,  "  there  are 
probably  many  gentlemen  who  would  seek  similar 
opportunities  for  hostile  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  a  political  object,  or  to  obtain  public 
notoriety.     I  cannot  afford,  at  the  present  time,  to 
descend  to  a  violation  of  the  constitution  and  the 
state  laws  to  subserve  either  their  or  your  purposea" 
In  the  same  note  he  intimated  that  when  the  cam- 
paign was  over  he  would  not  refuse  to  fight.     This 
language  soon  becoming  known  throughout  the  state 
;ave  intenser  meaning  to  the  utterances  on  all  sides. 
!n  one  of  his  speeches,  Broderick  said:  "I  have  given 
my  reasons  for  not  meeting  Mr  Perley ;  and  I  state 
to  you  that  he  had  no  more  expectation  of  a  quarrel 
with  me  than  I  have  of  killing  you  all  to-night     He 
was  put  forward  by  designing  men  who  desired  to  get 
rid  of  me.     The  prompting  parties  themselves  had  no 
desire  to  engage  in  the  affair,  so  they  sent  this  little 
wretch  to  insult  me,  and  if  possible,  involve  me  in  a 
difficulty." 

''Perley  was  a  lawyer  of  Stockton  in  1850,  but  remoyed  to  S.  F.  He 
came  from  New  Bnmswick,  and  did  not  enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  the  com- 
mnniihr.  His  attachment  to  Terry  probai)iy  came  from  the  drcnmstanoe 
that  Terry  had  acted  as  his  second  m  a  duel  in  1850. 
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The  taunting  style  of  attack  and  defence  aaaninad 
by  the  Lecomptonites  stung  Broderick  to  the  depths 
of  his  silent  and  gloomy  soul ;  and  whatever  thoughts 
he  had  entertained  of  preserving  a  dignified  course, 
and  conducting  the  campaign  on  important  issues, 
were  dissipatecL  At  Weaverville  he  said,  July  28tb, 
in  reply  to  insinuations  that  he  did  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  what  he  uttered :  '*  If  I  have  insulted 
Dr  Gwin  sufficiently  to  induce  him  to  go  about  the 
state  and  make  a  blackguard  of  himself,  he  should  seek 
the  remedy  lefb  every  gentleman  who  feels  offended." 
.This  was  the  very  stiEtte  of  mind  to  which  it  was 
sought  to  bring  him. 

Meanwhile  the  contest  ra^ed  fiercely.  Gwin  had 
taken  great  credit  to  himself  for  his  advocacy  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  bill  in  congress,  and  the  people  of 
California  had  been  grateful  to  him  for  it.  His  bill 
introduced  in  1852  was  for  aid  in  constructing  a  rul- 
road  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  starting  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
passing  around  it,  striking  the  foothills  near  Stockton, 
running  down  the  coast  to  Walker  s  Pass,  across  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  east  to  Albuquerque  in  New  Mex- 
ico, having  branches  thence  to  St  liouis,  Dubuque, 
Memphis,  and  New  Orleans,  and  providing  for  a 
branch  to  Oregon,  on  the  Pacific  end.  The  history 
of  this  undertaking  will  be  presented  in  its  proper 
place.  I  give  this  outline  here  to  show  the  direction 
of  Gwin's  thoughts,  as  well  as  of  the  proposed  rail- 
road. 

In  December  1855,  Senator  Weller  gave  notice  of 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  postmaster-general  to  contract 
for  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mails,  in 
four-horse  coaches,  tri-weekly,  from  St  Louis  to  San 
Francisco.  The  act  was  not  passed  until  March  3, 
1857,  nor  was  the  line  put  in  operation  until  1858, 
when  another  act  gave  the  contractors  a  choice  of 
routes.  About  the  same  time  a  mail  line  was  estab- 
lished from  Placerville  to  Salt  Lake,  connecting  with 
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the  mail  from  Salt  Lake  to  St  Joseph.  The  con- 
tractors,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1857,  chose  the 
route  from  Memphis  and  St  Louis,  by  El  Paso,  the 
mouth  of  the  Gila,  and  San  Diego,  to  San  Franciscd. 
The  postmaster-general  resided  in  Memphis,  a  very 
cedent  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  distinctly  south- 
em  route,  which  by  a  long  and  circuitous  line  reached 
the  populous  counties  of  California  from  the  extreme 
south-east  comer  of  the  state,  three  times  a  week,  at 
a  cost  of  $600,000  a  year.  It  was  shown  by  Broder- 
ick,  and  some  of  the  western  senators,  that  the  route 
from  St  Joseph  to  Placerville  was  shorter,  cheaper, 
and  more  convenient  than  the  southern  route,  and  it 
was  asked  that  the  time  on  the  Salt  Lake  route  be 
shortened  eight  days  by  an  increase  of  compensation 
to  the  contractors  to  enable  them  to  put  more  stock 
upon  the  road,  and  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
finally  passed  in  June  1858.  In  the  discussion,  which 
became  rather  warm,  Gwin  spoke  favorably  of  the 
Salt  Lake  route,  acknowledging  it  to  be  better  than 
the  southern  one,  saying  that  he  "expected  to  see  it 
run  in  twenty  days."®^ 

In  the  campaign,  however,  Gwin  attacked  Broderick 
for  proposing  the  removal  of  the  mail  hne  from  the 
southern  to  the  central  route,  representing  his  action 
to  be  governed  by  sectional  prejudice,  making  much 
capital  thereby,  while  lauding  himself  with  little 
enough  modesty  for  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  a  rail- 
road, declaring  he  did  not  favor  one  route  above 
another.  Gwm  stigmatized  Broderick  as  disgraced 
by  his  refusal  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  1858,  directing  him  to  vote  for  the  admission 
of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  constitution,  asserting 
that  he  had  been  read  out  of  the  democratic  party  for 
his  action.  Broderick  replied  that  it  was  true  that 
Douglas,  Stuart  of  Michigan,  and  himself  had  been 
excluded  from  democratic  caucus  for  refusing  to  sup- 

*^HiaeU,  nUL  S.  F.,  306-7;  Otoin,  Memoirs,  MS.,  85;  Bisi.  Nevada,  thU 
•eries,  pp.  228-9;  Cwig.  Globe,  1857-58,  pt  iiL,  p.  3,002. 
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port  the  president's  policjr  with  regard  to  EiansM;  M 
'that  during  the  last  days  of  the  last  session  he  htd 
been  invitra  and  uiged  to  attend  the  caacns,  W  auch 
distingaished  southern  senators  as  Toombs  of  Gieocgia 
and  ISavIb  of  MississippL 

Broderick  was  no  orator,  as  I  have  said;  he  was 
made  for  action;  but  he  had  nerved  himself,  albeit  he 
was  suffisring  from  a  prostrating  bodily  ailment,  to 
speak  in  this  camyaign.  He  ridiculed  Ghrin'a  long 
written  speeches  with  which  he  read  evei^  one  out  at 
the  senate,  '^except  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin  and  him- 
sel^'*  and  rooke  off-hand  to  large  audienoea  He 
called  attention  to  the  attempted  ]Qme  Point  swindle, 
declared  Gwin  opposed  to  the  homestead  bii],aiid 
agricultural  and  mechanical  coU^^  bill,^  and  that  he 
was  a  paid  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  CSom- 
•pany.  No  yery  dear  defence  was  ever  set  up  against 
these  charges;  but  true  or  false,  they  were  savage 
weapons  wielded  by  the  strong,  relentless  hand  of 
Broderick. 

It  was  the  senatorial  bargain,  however,  which  most 
severely  cut  Gwin.  So  far  as  Broderick  was  concerned, 
the  bargain  had  been  treated  confidentially  for  two 
years.     He  had  even  denied  its  existence  and  exoner- 

*^Gwin,  in  hU  MemorU,  MS.,  fearlessly  praises  himself  for  his  advocacy 
of  these  bills.  He  certainly  had  a  way  of  seeming  to  do  whatever  CaL  dfr> 
sired  until  Broderick  besan  to  expose  his  methods.  The  south  waa  opposed 
to  granting  the  public  Euids  for  any  purpose,  as  I  have  mentioned.  Gwin, 
bemg  instructed  to  vote  for  the  homestead  and  agric-ooUefle  bills,  made  a 

,  pretence  of  giving  them  his  aid,  while  his  action  was  reaUy  not  friendly. 

.f*or  instance,  look  at  this  amendment  to  the  agricultural-college  bill:  'That 
there  be  granted  to  the  several  states  and  territories,  for  the  porpoae  herein- 
after mentioned,  5,920,000  acres  of  land,  to  be  app<nrtioned  in  the  com- 
pound ratio  of  the  geographical  area  and  representation  of  said  states  and 
torritories  in  the  senate  and  house  of  representativee;  provided,  that  said 

•  apportionment  shall  be  made  after  first  allotting  to  each  state  and  territory 
60,000  acres;  and  provided  further,  that  the  state  of  CaL  may  locate  her  por- 
tion of  the  said  lands  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands  in  tliai  stits 
other  than  mineral  lands,  and  not  then  occupied  by  actual  setUers.*  €Mm, 
Memoirs^  MS.,  148.  The  temper  of  the  south  was  not  such  as  to  ailow  this 
liberal  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  with  the  apportionment  proviso  besides. 

^  Broderick  described  Gwin  s  manner  toward  the  homestead  bill,  sayins  he  sat 
quietly  tapping  the  floor  with  his  foot  in  approval  of  the  remarks  of  wmth- 
em  senators  against  it,  but  that  after  it  was  killed  he  voted  for  it.  It  is 
certain  Gwin  said  nothing  in  the  debates  on  the  bill.  See  Ckmg,  Olobe, 
1867-58,  index. 
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ated  Gwin,  until  Gwin's  treatment  of  him  in  the  cam- 
paign incited  him  to  anger,  and  caused  him  to  tell  the 
whole  humiliating  story  in  a  manner  to  make  it  most 
humiliating,  reading  the  contract  letter  from  the  stand, 
with  sarcastic  conmients.  The  Lecompton  newspapers 
and  speakers  pointed  out  the  contradiction  simply  as 
wilful  falsifying  without  motive,  to  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  Brodenck.  This  was  a  matter  in  which  Latham 
also  was  involved,  giving  damaging  accounts  of  Brod- 
erick's  treatment  of  him,  without  denying  that  he 
would  have  resigned  the  federal  patronage  to  the  more 
experienced  politician,  except  the  three  chief  offices. 
In  this  notable  campaign,  in  short,  the  democratic 
leaders,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were  at  enmity  with 
Broderick;  the  cause  of  that  enmity  being  anti-Le- 
comptonism,  veiled  under  the  flimsy  pretext  that  it 
was  a  personal  quarrel  between  the  two  senators. 

In  his  speeches  Broderick  was  provoked  into  men- 
tion of  a  matter,  which  from  its  suggestiveness,  prob- 
ably, as  well  as  because  he  had  lost  a  friend,  lay  near 
his  heart  This  was  the  killing  of  State  Senator  Wil- 
liam I.  Ferguson,  in  a  duel,  by  Greorge  Pen  Johnston, 
on  the  21st  of  September,  1858.  Ferguson  had  joined 
the  knownothing  party  in  1855,  but  had  gone  back 
to  the  democracy  in  1 856.  When  the  rupture  occurred 
between  Douglas  and  Buchanan,  on  the  Kansas  ques- 
tion, Ferguson  took  the  side  of  Douglas.  Like  Brod- 
erick, he  thenceforth  became  a  marked  man  in  his 
party,  and  being  on  a  visit  to  San  Francisco,  a  quarrel 
with  him  was  sought,  a  challenge  sent  by  an  expe- 
rienced duellist,  accepted  by  a  man  who  knew  nothmg 
of  fire-arms,  or  any  other  deadly  weapons,  and  Fer- 
guson, who  had  stood  three  shots,  was  mortally  wounded 
at  the  fourth. 

Broderick  connected  Ferguson's  death  with  the 
Gwin-Broderick  contract,  and  stated  that  he,  Ferguson, 
was  the  person  who  arranged  the  bargain ;  charging 
that  he  had  been  murdered  in  cold  blood,  in  order  to 
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get  rid  of  his  testimony  in  the  premises ;  ^  citing  the 
breaking  open  of  Ferguson's  desk  after  his  death,  in 
the  search  afler  the  original  of  the  famous  contract, 
but  which  had  been  confided  to  Estill  before  this 
event.  The  eflFect  of  these  utterances,  which  the  Le- 
compton  press  distorted  to  serve  a  purpose,  was  more 
damaging  than  helpful  to  Broderick.  His  friends,  or 
at  least  those  who  were  not  his  enemies,  were  puzzled 
by  something  seemingly  contradictory  in  his  speeches, 
and  were  led  to  doubt,  while  his  foes  triumphed  in 
the  unfavorable  construction  placed  upon  them. 

The  explanation  of  the  whole  mystery  was  exceed- 
ingly simple,  and  is  contained  in  this  frank  avowal  of 
Broderick  at  Napa,  that  he  set  out  upon  the  canvass 
with  the  resolve  to  abstain  from  personal  remarks; 
and  that  it  was  not  until  after  Gwin  had  ridiculed  him 
at  Nevada  and  Forest  Hill,  and  said  that  he  dared 
not  present  himself  before  the  people,  that  he  was 
roused  to  tell  what  he  knew.  Since  that  time  he  had 
said  that  Gwin  was  "dripping  with  corruption,"  and 
had  given  proofs  of  the  statement.  Had  Broderick 
made  the  first  attack,  although  his  chance  of  escaping 
the  toils  would  have  not  been  lessened,  the  charge  of 
prevarication  could  not  have  been  brought  against 
him.  In  his  desire  to  have  the  campaign  not  a  per- 
sonal one,  he  placed  himself  still  further  in  the  power 
of  his  enemies. 

The  election  occurred  on  the  7th  of  September,  and 

"  Sac.  Democratic  Statulard,  Aug.  1, 1869.     The  Standaad  commented  upon 
this  statement,  that  Broderick  had  declared  unequivocally  that  the  matter 
was  arranged  l)etween  himself  and  Gwia.     In  regard  to  that,  there  must  have 
been  a  first  mediator.     If  not  Ferguson,  no  one  has  ever  told  who  he  mi. 
Broderick  s  was  not  the  only  voice  to  condenm  the  killing  of  Ferffuson  ai  a 
political  murder.     It  was  notorious.    £.  D.  Baker,  who  pronounced  nis  fu^ieral 
oration,  more  than  hinted  at  it.     *  If  I  were,  under  any  circumstances,  an  ad* 
vocate  for  a  duel,  it  should  be  at  least  a  fair,  equal,  and  honorable  duel, 'said 
Baker;  and  under  the  circumstances  it  was  enough.     Rev.  Benton,  in  a  dis- 
course on  the  death  of  Ferguson,  said:  'This  duel  grew  prinu&rily  out  of  a 
political  difPerenco  and  discussion  in  the  midst  of  a  social  scene.     It  is  only 
the  lat<;8t  and  not  the  first  duel  fouffht  in  our  state  that  has  ha<l  a  similar 
origin,  and  a  political  significance.     If  I  am  not  mistaken,  political  reasons 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  duels  Ixitween'  Denver  and  Gilbert,  Broilerick  and 
Smith,  («win  and  McCorkle,  Washington  and  Washburn — others,  also,  it  may 
be — and  finally  Johnston  and  Ferguson.' 
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the  chivalry  were  triumphant.  On  the  following  day 
Terry  resigned  his  seat  on  the  supreme  bench,  which 
he  had  occupied  for  four  years,**  to  violate  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  he  expounded,  and  was  sworn  to  obey, 
by  challenging  to  mortal  combat  Broderick,  United 
States  senatpr.  The  provocation  was  the  utterance  of 
an  unfriendly  sentiment  three  months  before,  under 
the  exasperation  of  injurious  remarks  by  Terry  in 
open  convention.  To  remove  all  the  objections  made 
to  fighting  Perley,  a  social  equal,  and  a  day  after  the 
close  of  the  campaign,  were  selected. 

It  is  true  that  Broderick,  or  that  any  man,  could 
have  declined  a  duel  on  legal  and  moral  grounds.  But 
to  have  done  so  would  have  subjected  Broderick  to 
the  sneers  of  his  enemies,  and  to  the  contempt  of  some 
of  his  political  friends,  who  were  anxious  that  he  should 
show  an  unterrified  front  to  the  foe.  They  had  great 
confidence  in  his  skill  with  the  pistol,  this  oeing  a  part 
of  his  education  acquired  after  coming  to  California, 
in  order  to  place  himself  on  a  social  level  with  the 
duelling  southrons;  and  he  himself  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied to  one  who  feared  for  him,  ** Never  fear;  I  can 
shoot  twice  to  Terry  once." 

But  he  was  not  a  duellist  at  heart,  and  moreover  did 
not  wish  to  kill  Terry.  If  he  had  that  kind  of  enmity 
against  any  man,  it  was  toward  Gwin.  Therefore  he 
hesitated  about  his  reply  to  the  challenge,  which  made 
his  officious  seconds  only  the  more  eager  to  have  him 
fight.  Said  the  BvXletin:  **  It  appeared  to  be  a  com- 
mon belief  among  those  who  recognize  the  code,  that 
he  had  to  fight  them  all.  Perhaps  not  in  detail,  per- 
haps not  one  after  another,  but  when  he  presented  his 
breast  to  the  pistol  of  Terry,  it  would  seem  that  he 
braved  the  whole  concentrated  hate  of  those  who  felt 
i^grieved  by  his  attacks.  Few  believed  that  if  he 
had  escapiKj  that  issue  he  would  have  been  left  unmo- 
lested by  others.     Such  appear  to  have  been  his  own 

**  Terry  had  been  defeated  in  the  nominations  in  convention,  and  had  but 
»  few  weekfl  to  serve,  therefore  his  sacrifice  was  immaterial  to  him. 
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dyinff  coDvictioiiB;  aod  although  he  was  consciouB  of 
the  feeling  of  his  adveraariea,  he  seemB  to  have  suc- 
cumbed under  the  belief  at  last  that,  in  his  own  person, 
either  by  Terty  or  some  one  else,  he  was  to  be  made 
a  sacrifica''  What  wonder  that  he  hesitated  about 
his  answer. 

However,  destiny  and  the  duel  were  allowed  to  have 
their  way.  A  meeting  was  arranged  to  take  place  in 
San  Mateo  county,  ten  miles  from  San  Francisca 
Broderick's  seconds  were  Ex-congressman  McKibben 
and  David  B.  Colton,  of  Siskiyou  county.  Terry's 
were  Calhoun  Benham  and  Thomas  Hayes.  The  firrt 
meeting  on  the  12th  was  interrupted  by  the  officers  of 
the  law;  but  on  the  following  morning  the  parties 
again  met  and  proceeded  to  the  final  act  Eveiy  care 
was  apparently  taken  to  place  the  combatante  on  an 
equality,  except  as  to  choice  of  portion,  which  was 
Broderick's,  as  were  also  the  terms.  His  seconds 
had  stipulated  that  there  should  be  no  more  firing  after 
the  giving  of  the  word  "  one — ^two.**  Two  circum- 
stances were  i^ainst  Broderick.  First,  he  was  ill  aod 
weak,  and  consequently  nervous;  second,  his  pistol 
was  quicker  on  the  trigger  than  Terry's.  When  the 
word  was  given,  before  it  reached  a  level,  it  was  dis- 
charged, and  the  ball  struck  the  earth  in  a  direct  line 
with,  but  some  distance  from,  his  antagonist,  who  stood 
cool  and  firm — so  cool  that  he  noted  exactly  where  his 
ball  struck  his  adversary's  breast.  In  a  moment  more 
Broderick  sank  to  the  ground,  mortally  wounded,  and 
Terry  went  to  breakfast  with  his  friends.**     The  vic- 

^  It  was  said  that  Broderick  was  nervous,  bat  all  hia  actioiia,  liis  com- 
pressed lips,  and  rigid  muscles  showed  that  his  nervoosDess  was  not  the  result 
of  fear,  but  of  intense  resolution.  Terry,  meanwhile,  stood  erec^  without  a 
wink  or  a  motion,  like  a  man  who  made  human  slaughter  a  profeanoo.  Af 
tlie  seconds  stepped  back  and  Colton  gave  the  woro^  the  prinoipala  raised 
tlieir  pistols,  which  they  held  {>ointed  to  the  sround.  On  the  rise,  Brodttick^ 
weapon  went  ofif,  the  ball  striking  the  ground  a  few  feet  short  of  his  opponent 
The  next  instant,  Terry,  who  had  fully  raised  hia  weapon,  diaoharged  it  and 
exclaimed:  'The  shot  is  not  mortal,  1  have  struck  two  inches  to  the  iiAht* 
Broderick  suddenly  turned  a  few  inches,  and  was  seen  to  brace  himaelf  tor  ft 
moment,  tlien  gradually  lowered  himself  down  to  a  reclining  pontioa  on  the 
ground,  and  then  fell  over  at  full  length.  He  did  not  tpeak  a  word  during 
this  time.     While  Broderick  thus  feU,  still  clasping  his  pistol.  Tarry  stood 
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tim  wa8  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Leonidas  Haskell, 
at  Black  Point,  where  after  lingering  three  days,  he 
expired  on  the  16th,  having  said  but  little  after  the 
first  few  hours,  and  that  little  chiefly  the  incoherent 
mutterings  of  a  semi-consciousness.  Among  his  broken 
sentences  were  these:  "When  I  was  struck,  I  tried 
to  stand  firm,  but  the  blow  blinded  me  and  I  could 
not,"  to  Colonel  Baker.  To  others  he  said:  "They 
killed  me  because  I  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
sUvery,  and  a  corrupt  administration."  How  soon 
the  significance  of  these  words  became  apparent  t 

What  a  strai^e  thing  is  the  public — stupid  and 
stolid,  or  wild  with  unreasoning  rage!  For  months  it 
had  been  known  that  Broderick  would  have  to  fight 
one  or  more  duela  All  the  world  looked  on  as  at  a 
play;  wondering,  hissing,  applauding,  but  waiting  ex- 
citedly for  the  catastrophe.  When  it  came,  had  the 
heavens  fallen  the  on-lookers  could  not  have  been  more 
surprised  apparently.  What,  Broderick  killed !  Oh, 
infamous !  Show  us  the  scoundrel  who  has  defied  the 
laws ;  who  has  murdered  the  purest  man  among  us. 
Liet  him  be  punished  I  So  the  sheep  bleated,  leaving 
the  destroyer  with  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  his  brow  to 
go  free.  Everything  connected  with  the  murdered 
senator  seemed  a  surprise.  No  sooner  was  Broderick 
dead  than  he  was  a  lion.^    The  faults  of  his  career 

with  arms  folded  tfll  his  seoonds  advanced,  and  with  them  he  left  the  field 
imhaimed.  Broderick  r^pretted  the  physieul  condition  which  had  made  him 
■eem  to  falter.  8.  F.  BuUeHn,  Sept.  19,  20,  1859.  Now  mark  the  impotence 
and  haannwa  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  this  great  high-priest  of  the  law. 
Terry  was  arrested,  and  admitted  to  hail  in  the  sum  <3  $10,000.  The  trial 
waa  pnt  ofl^  and  in  June  1860  he  applied  for  a  chanee  of  venue,  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  in  S.  F.,  because  of  his  course 
'ing  the  active  existence  of  the  vigilance  committee.  The  change  of  venue 
granted  by  Judge  Hager,  to  Marin  county.  On  the  day  set  for  trial,  the 
leases,  being  beodmed  on  the  bay,  and  not  arriving  promptly,  the  prose- 
coftuig  attorney  moved  a  nolle  proeequi,  and  the  faroa  was  ended.  TttiUdU, 
Hm.  CaL,  667-8. 

^  Said  the  ^  Aa  of  Sept.  24,  1859:  *  The  chase  is  done.  The  quarry  is  laid 
low,  and  the  dogs  have  gone  to  kenneL  David  C.  Broderick  is  no  more  I 
He  was  the  hunted  lion,  and  they  who  have  forced  him  into  the  quarrel 
which  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  life  were  the  hungry  pack  of  jackals  that  now, 
from  the  dark  comers  to  which  they  have  retired,  are  contemplating  their 
fool  deed  of  mnrder.  There  is  enough  in  this  medancholy  affair  to  call  for 
the  bitterest  condemnation  that  the  tongue  can  utter  or  the  heart  can  feeL 
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were  seen  to  be  the  resulis  of  his  originl 
phanaffe,  and  his  joathful  associations; J 
himseu  stood  rev^hled  as  one  whom  Grod^ 
with  personal  incorruptibility,  a  grave, 
est,  brave  man,  who  in  the  midst  of  iiri' 
ruption  in  his  own  party,  kept  his  L.'v 
his  record  straight     By  his  tr^ic  <]« 
were  expiated,  and  all  at  once  Calif'>r 
the  truth  that  in  the  balance  of  pont. 
"brave  vouns  senator"  St^aiiist  the  cm 
slavery  had  lain  her  safety.     By  the 
power  he  lay  dead,  and  Broderick  in 

ig  nuilediotioDS  • 
Will  forWsr.'  The 
popnlw  heart  bceu 
M  naernUy  known  t 

r«vi  of  '-''^-  ^K^ 

HUDQ  was  Eamitiai 

,  WM|  he  poasesHe 

Wsoit  wcmhippeil;  ' 

tad— but  Bt  tlie  umi 


MitW 


•  u  mura^  to  jmtifT  w  in  hn 
win tliia  lovl  tragedf,  bntm 
'Not  for  inwi7  jaan  hM  the ] 


Impeache 


I  thu  momma  when  it  M 

i  his  UmL    BtBoa  ttM  •_ 

pTMiiinant  part  in  her  paUtidk. 

podtiTeM  nitohaneta '— •-■ 

orfiM*.     WithtUfemwrBBwi 
nudoobtadly  fMi«d  ■■  weQ  ••  h 

frioids  ftnd  foUowsn  tut  ■Makaa  aown  iiy  ttic  Dlow  tii 
«nd  champion  to  the  earthy  while  numy  n!  ^oie  who  » 
living,  shocked  by  his  nntiinelj  catting  nff,  eipress  sin 
regret  &t  hU  death.  Thoouoda  of  nlhora,  who  hcteb. 
part  for  or  ogainat  him,  now  aee  only  hia  inunk-red  aud 
only  Ilia  haughty  contempt  of  danger,  niui  mourn  his  I- 
ity  of  the  heaviest  import.'  Baker,  nt  hU  ol>!iet)uiei,  » 
the  man  that  lies  before  yon  waa  Vuur  Bi.-nator.  Fron 
election,  his  character  hai  been  maliunc'il.  bis  motive*  ■ 
ched,  liis  patriotism  asaaited.  ft  baa  been  a  systt- 
.  H'i  that  end  is  here.  And  what  was  bis  crime  T 
eider  his  public  acts;  weigh  hia  private  ciiaraet«r;  <• 
encloHes  him  forever,  judge  between  him  and  his  euem' 
judged  iu  hia  private  character,  who  iFas  his  anperior  T  ft 
and  amid  the  ^neral  licenae  of  a  nuw  country,  it  waa  ' 
hia  most  acrutiuizing  enemy  could  fi  i  no  single  act  of  b 
Temperate,  decorous,  self-reatrained,  ha  paoanl  through 
of  California  unstained.  No  man  coiiid  chari^c  him  witti 
lated  trust  Of  liabita  umple  and  iiii^x|>t^ naive,  he  had 
overreached  no  man,  he  withheld  from  no  mnn  hia  just  ' 
in  the  history  of  the  state,  has  there  been  a  citiien  wl 
relations  more  staiulosaly  in  sJl  thmo  respects  than  hu. 
his  public  life,  the  eulogist  conolnded:  'Of  hia  last  hour 
■peak.  He  was  the  lost  of  his  race.  There  was  no  kind 
his  couch,  or  wipe  the  death-dampa  from  his  brow;  but 
bed,  atrons  men,  the  friends  of  early  manhood,  the  d* 
later  life,  bowed  in  irrepressible  grief,  anil  like  the  palt 
up  their  voioea  and  wept.'  5.  F.  AUa,  Sept.  21,  T8M. 
Broderick's  death,  see  S.  F.  BuOetin,  Sept  13,  1*,  16,  " " 
1859,  and  March  8,  1860;  ^'axon's  Five  7«art,  «to., 
JV^.  Y.  Sandag  Tima,,  in  Yrrbi  U»i<M,  Fob.  10,  1SB6; 
tratu.  BH;  Cai.  Jauf.  Stm.,  1S61,  826-7. 
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more  a  king  than  ever  he  could  have  hoped  to  be  in 
life.  His  great,  solemn,  burning,  aspiring  soul  went 
marching  on  as  did  John  Brown's  in  December  follow- 
ing, to  a  victory  greater  than  even  he  had  ever  con- 
ceived; for  the  party  which  had  warred  on  him  so  re- 
lentlessly, as  the  representative  of  freedom,  was  dead 
and  damned  in  California  forever  and  forever  I 

Wilson  Flint,  who  had  been  opposed  to  him  in  pol- 
itics, but  who  had  his  confidence,  said:  ''He  came 
back  here  to  be  a  republican  in  1860,  because  there 
was  no  other  way  to  break  down  the  pro-slavery  party 
and  save  the  union.  He  told  me  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  Mr  Douglas,  or  all  the  democrats  of  the 
north,  to  resist  the  insidious  tyranny  of  the  federal 
administration  under  Mr  Buchanan.  If  the  demo- 
cratic party  succeeds  to  power  this  time,  the  union  is 
gone.  There  is  no  resource  but  to  defeat  that  party — 
to  break  it  up.  It  has  performed  its  mission ;  it  must 
go  to  history." 

The  pro-slaverv  party,  with  its  lynx  eyes,  saw  this 
conviction  in  Broderick.  They  dreaded  his  organizing 
power,  and  so  doomed  him,  as  they  doomed  many  an- 
other man  afterward.  Said  Terry,  in  that  speech 
which  roused  the  resentment  of  Broderick,  speaking 
of  the  anti-Lecompton  party  in  California:  "A  miser- 
able remnant  of  a  faction,  sailing  under  false  colors, 
trying  to  obtain  votes  under  false  pretences.  They 
have  no  distinction  they  are  entitled  to;  they  are  the 
followers  of  one  man,  the  personal  chattels  of  a  single 
individual,  whom  they  are  ashamed  of.  They  belong, 
heart  and  soul,  body  and  breeches,  to  David  C.  Brod- 
erick. They  are  yet  ashamed  to  acknowledge  their 
master,  and  are  calling  themselves,  forsootli,  Douglas 
democrats.  . . .  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken  in  denying  their 
right  to  claim  Douglas  as  their  leader.  Perhaps  they 
do  sail  under  the  flag  of  Douglas,  but  it  is  the  banner 
of  the  black  Douglas,  whose  name  is  Frederick,  not 
Stephen."     These   utterances  show  conclusively  the 


TflMon  of  ifae  h»te  which  jponwd  Bradamsk.    B«t 
ervryt^iiw  waa  altered  I7  the  puM  of  llwry. 

Brodenck'a  obeequiea  wei«  the  tofmk  vmm$ii»k 
had  yet  been  seen  in  San  Fraociwo.  4»a  4o<VHBt: 
Bi^er  delivered  aa  oration  Sllad  witb  paittiqf  aad 
Qid(^,  and  few  were  founds  if  tiwir  b»aHa  dU.lMt 
reapond,  bold  dnouffh  to  attar  oMoang  MMtinMllti. 
1%te  conacienoe  of  the  people  had  htm  g|ii^<i<i— 4titn 
life,  and  from  their  threatwug  ftowb  politiMt  mm- 
unatdoD  ahrank  abashed.  WEuk  the  &ew»  raMptd 
Kew  York  the  fuoeial  solenmitMa  w^e  raMrtiA 
there,  the  prooession  bemg  two  milea  in  Wg>k 
which  fbUowed  tiie  cata&kme  drawn  by  eight  gray 
•  h<nwNi  capariaoned  in  rich  black  velvei  The  oration 
wM  proi^nnoed  by  John  W.  Dwinelle,  who  referred 
to  the  &ot  tiiat  Bi^wick'a  friends  had  advised  bim 
to  spend  hia  vacation  in  Europe,  thus:  "A  less  brave 
or  leaa  oqnamoiluoua  p<^tiBian  would  have  evaded  the 
struggle  of  the  coming  election  in  California,  in  which 
he  could  have  hardly  hoped  to  aucceed.  Not  bo  with 
Broderick.  He  not  only  renounced  the  cherished 
pleasure  of  his  life,  but  accepted  the  alternative,  al- 
though he  clearly  saw  defeat  in  the  issue,  and  death 
in  the  vanishing  point  of  the  vista. . . .  Against  all  the 
weapons  that  would  surely  seek  his  life,  he  could  not 
even  hope  to  stand ;  it  was  even  almost  hoping 
(gainst  hope  to  expect  that  he  could  defer  the  per- 
sonal sacrifice  until  after  the  political  contest  had 
been  terminated. . . .  '  You  will  see  me  no  more,'  was 
his  mournful  prediction  to  a  friend  who  grasped  hia 
hand  for  the  last  time  on  the  departing  steamer. 
Alas,  how  his  heart  was  wrung  to  utter  t£ose  words 
of  hopeless  farewell !  So  when  the  death-bolt 
reached  him,  and  bis  mournful  presentiment  was 
fulfilled,  how  noble  was  the  feeling  which  prompted 
him  to  suppress  all  peraonal  resentment,  and  to  ex- 
press only  the  regret  that  the  leadership  of  his  party 
was  struck  down  with  him:  'Let  my  friends  take 
courage  by  my  example,  and,  if  need  be,  die  like  me. 
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Let  it  not  be  believed  that  my  death  resulted  from  a 
few  idle  words,  or  from  anything  but  my  political 
position.'"  He  said  in  the  senate:  "When  I  come 
here  next  winter,  if  I  should  live  so  long  and  not  re- 
sign in  the  mean  time" — showing  how  his  sensitive 
mind  dwelt  upon  the  "  insidious  tyranny  "  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Said  John  W.  Forney,  in  1879,  reviewing  Brod- 
erick's  life,  the  Kansas  question,  and  Douglas:  "They 
stood  alone;  and  although  there  were  more  opposing 
votes  among  the  democrats  in  the  house,  the  south  per- 
severed in  their  policy  till  the  democrats  were  routed, 
horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  in  the  elections ;  till  they  lost 
the  presidency,  and  both  houses  of  congress;  till  se- 
cession ripened  into  war,  and  war  ended  in  defeat  and 
the  burial  of  slavery.  But  Broderick  was  saved  the 
saddest  sequel.  He  went  to  his  final  compt  before  his 
full  ostracism  and  exclusion  from  the  administration .... 
He  worshipped  freedom  above  all  things,  and  I  never 
saw  him  intolerant  except  when  he  doubted  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  who  refused  to  see  the  truth  as  he 
saw  it,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  all  men  nmst  be 
wicked  themselves  who  could  not  or  would  not  reject 
the  wrong  as  he  did." 

Rumor  immediately  became  rife  with  speculation 
concerning  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Broder- 
ick's  place  in  the  senate.  It  was  even  whispered  that 
Terry  would  get  the  commission.  There  could  hardly 
have  been  so  bold  an  indecency  contemplated.  The 
appointment  must  now  be  of  a  man  on  whom  no  sus- 
picion could  rest  of  enmity  or  intrigue  toward  the 
senator  whose  place  he  would  take.  Such  a  man  was 
found  in  Henry  P.  Hann,*^'  of  Marysville,  a  pro-slavery 
democrat,  but  who  had  not  been  prominently  before 

^  Henry  P.  Hann  came  to  Cal.  across  the  plains  in  1849,  and  settled  him- 
self at  Marysville,  where  he  was  soon  after  elected  county  judge.  He  died 
at  the  end  of  his  first  session  in  the  senate,  I  believe  at  Jersey  City.  His 
widow  returned  to  Cal.  with  their  only  surviving  child,  a  daughter,  Kate, 
later  Mrs  W.  S.  Dewey  of  S.  F. 
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the  state  aa  an  adherent  of  Gwin.  Mr  Hann  nnde 
the  usual  annouDCenieDt  to  the  senate,  OD  the  13tii  of 
February,  of  Broderick's  death.  The  nianner  of  H, 
he  said,  was  engendered  "by  the  use  of  unguarded 
expressionB  by  toe  deceased,  pereonal  in  their  charac- 
ter towtu^  another  distinguished  gentleman.*  He 
intimated,  of  course,  that  on  the  dead  rested  ttie  odinm 
of  the  encounter.  Otherwise.  Senator  Hann's  re- 
marks were  kindly,  even  eulogistic.  Douglas,  who 
had  prepared  a  eulogy,  was  prevented  from  delivering 
it  by  iUnesa.  Senators  Crittenden,  Seward,  Foote, 
and  Toombs  made  brief  but  friendly  speechea  Said 
Toombs:  "He  conducted  himself  here,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  prejudices  thrown  around  his  name, 
which  a  parbsan  opposition  had  cast  upon  him,"  in 
such  a  way  as  to  wiD  my  respect  and  admiration.  I 
trusted  him  as  fbfuthful,  honest,  and  fearless  senator, 
who  never  hesitated  in  the  performance  of  his  duty." 
Seward  placed  him  "among  the  oivanizers  of  onr 
American  states,"  with  such  men  as  Winthrop,  Wil- 
liams, Raleigh,  Penn,  and  Oglethorpe,  and  imputed  to 
liiin  the  honor,  in  a  great  degree,  of  shaping  the  free 
and  loyal  public  sentiment  of  California. 

Thus  ended  the  senatorial  contest  between  Gwiu 
and  liroderick.  When  Gwin  ^  departed  from  the  state 
to  return  to  Washington,  says  O'Meara,  "he  had 
flouted  in  his  face  a  large  canvas  frame,  on  which  was 

*'la  the  Houae  of  Beiiresentatives  Mr  Burlingarae  said:  'I  never  kiitf 
tk  miui  wliu  WU4  no  iiiisuutleratoml — wlio  lUffurutl  tu>  much  from  hie  cominun 
tame.'  Morris  of  111.  saiil;  >A  truer  man,  a,  more  distlDguished  patriot,  i 
liriijcr  hater  ot  wrong  aii<l  o^jpreaaioii,  a  luoru  devoted  and  CDimistunt  friruil, 
ami  iiurcT  pulilio  siTvant,  never  lived.     No  saepicioD  waa  ever  whispered  tli' 


n  luid  tuiiipered  with  liim,  that  bribery's  base  coin  hod  ailhered  to 
is  liuiTL'ra,  or  that  he  was  in  any  way  implicated  in  achenioa  of  public  plua- 
er.     Tutii|>erute,  iiioml,  simple,  and  frugal  in  hia  habits,  and  addicted  to  no 


with  all  bin  aims  his  country's  good,  he  tro>l  life's  p&th,  not  aa  s< 

?>uwn,  but  an  ono  of  nature's  noblemuii.'  Sickles  of  if.  V.  said:  'No  mm, 
vviitiirc  to  saj',  lives  who  ever  approached  David  (.'.  Broderiuk  as  a  IcgiaU- 
tor,  or  in  any  public  or  private  capacity,  with  a  corrupt  or  diafaoneat  sugges- 
tion.' .Sue.  Uhwii,  -March  19,  IStiO. 

"•(.'hartes  L.   Scott,  a  native  ot  Richmond,  Va,  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
carnc  to  C'al.  in  1S49,  and  after  trj-ina  liia  fortunes  in  the  mines,  p  '  "*" 

practice  of  law.   Utuon  Democrat,  in  Hayet'  Coll.,  PoL,  n.  298, 
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painted  a  portrait  of  Mr  Broderick,  and  this:  *It  is 
the  will  of  the  people  that  the  murderers  of  Broderick 
do  not  return  again  to  California;'  and  below  were 
also  these  words,  attributed  to  Mr  Broderick :  '  They 
have  killed  me  because  I  was  opposed  to  tlie  extension 
of  slavery,  and  a  corrupt  administration.'" 

Behold,  now,  the  irony  of  church  charity!  The 
body  must  be  cast  out  by  the  priests — his  body,  who 
had  been  the  grandest,  noblest  of  all  their  saintly  so- 
ciety, the  body  of  the  man  martyred  for  his  high  poli- 
tical morality,  for  principles  which  were  soon  to  sliake 
the  nation  to  its  very  foundations,  and  become  estab- 
lished by  the  shed  blood  of  a  million  of  its  sons. 
Broderick,  whose  life  had  been  a  battle  for  the  higher 
progress  against  a  vile,  iniquitous,  but  cherished 
relic  of  savagism,  was  denied  burial  in  *  consecrated 
ground,'  because  he  died  on  the  'field  of  honor.'  His 
mortal  remains  now  lie  under  a  stately  monument  in 
Lone  Mountain  cemetery,  erected  by  the  grateful 
people  of  California. "° 

'°  A  man  who  ha<l  much  to  do  in  forming  loyal  flcntimcnt  in  San  Joaquin 
county  waa  David  Jack.son  Staples.  Staples  w;i3  born  in  Medway,  Ma.ss., 
May  3,  18*24,  and  was  desceudutl  from  early  New  Eughind  ancestors.  Ho 
cime  to  California  in  1849,  and  settled  on  the  Mokelumne  river,  where  he 
purchased  lan<l,  and  engaged  in  fanning  and  stock-raising.  He  was  the  first 
justice  of  the  ptM^e  in  his  precinct,  and  the  first  postmaster.  He  used  Iiis 
induence  to  soften  the  hostility  of  his  southern  neighbors,  as  well  as  Ids 
coura-jeous  will  to  re[»el  the  tyranny  of  their  lea<ler8,  and  witli  great  clft  ct, 
consi(iering  the  people  he  hul  to  deal  with  in  that  county — *The  iSoutli  Caro- 
lina of  Calif(>rnia.'  The  first  republican  8j)eech  in  the  county  Wiis  delivere«l 
o;i  liis  premises.  In  18r)2  he  ran  on  the  whig  ticket  for  the  legislature,  and 
w.is  beaten  on  account  of  anti  slavery  sentiments.  In  ISGO  he  was  elected  as 
an  unpledged  delegate  to  the  national  convention  at  Chicago,  and  vott.'d  for 
Linc4^>ln.  Fremont  selected  him  as  his  representative  to  decline  for  him  the 
complimentary  nomination,  whicli  it  was  underst(M)d  he  would  there  receive, 
and  he  executed  his  commission.  On  returning  to  California,  he  was  solicited 
to  run  for  joint  senator  for  San  Joaquin  and  Contra  Costa  counties,  and  came 
within  125  votes  of  an  election,  running  4<X)  v<>te3  alu^ad  of  his  ticket,  (n)ing 
to  Was^hington  to  attend  Lincoln's  inauguration,  he  was  there  during  th.e  fi:-.>t 
days  following  the  President's  first  call  for  tnwips,  and  Was  active  in  the 
deteuce  of  the  capital  at  that  critical  time.  On  again  returning  to  Californi  i 
hj  encountered  the  disasters  by  tlcKxl  which  ruined  many  less  able  t«)  bear 
t'leir  losses,  in  1801-2.  This  determined  him  to  remove  to  San  Francisco, 
Hi  was  appointctl  port- warden  by  CJovernor  Stanford,  which  oflice  he  lield 
until  1806,  when  he  was  displaced  by  (lovemor  Low  for  political  purposes. 
Soon  after  he  became  president  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  company, 
wliich  was  saved  from  dissolution  at  the  time  of  the  great  Chicago  and  BtM- 
ton  fires  by  his  arduous  and  wt-ll -directed  etl'orts.  He  was  iuHuential  in  giv- 
ing a  proper  direction  to  the  be(juestd  of  James  Lick,  who  sought  his  advice. 
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POPULAR  TRIBUNALS. 

1849-1856. 

State  of  Society — Miners*  CJourts — Crimes  and  Punishments — Criminak* 
Class — The  Hounds — Bekdue  and  Wildred — Organized  Ruffian- 
LSM— Committees  of  Vigilance— The   Jenkins    Affaik — Villanoisi 
Law  Courts — James  Stuart — Political  and  Judicial  Corruption — 
James  King  of  William — His  Assassination — Seizure^  Trial,  and 
Execution  of   Cribunals — A    Vacillating   Governor— A   Bloody- 

MINDED  JUIXJE — ATTITUDE  OF  UNITED    StATIQS    OFFICIALS — SUCCESS   Of 

THE  San  Francisco  Vigilance  Committee  under  Trying  Cmccii- 

STANCES—DlSBAN  DMENT. 

In  the  abnormal  state  of  early  California  society,  • 
marked  b}''  a  singular  variety  of  races,  classes,  aud 
characteristics,  the  people  almost  exclusively  intent 
on  gold-harvesting,  with  little  regard  for  the  country 
or  thought  of  home-building,  less  than  ordinar}'  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  public  duties  of  a  citizen  by  the 
mass  of  men  on  whom  good  government  depends;  so 
that  the  formal  barriers  to  crime  and  corruption  were 
either  lacking  or  lamentably  weak.     The  ever-shifting 
current  of  mining  life  prevented  the  creation  of  local 
autliorities.     Practical  common  sense  was  employed 
to  reacli  direct  results.     Justice  was  not  alh^wed  to 
become  subordinate  to  circumlocution  or  technicalities. 
A  smattering  of  home  precedents  sufficed  for  forms; 
and  for  the  settlements  of  disputes  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  ou  :rages  tlie  miners  improvised  courts,  with 
judges  and  juries  seh^cted  from  among  their  own  num- 
ber, who  rendered  their  verdict  with  promptness  and 
equity.     In  the  absence  of  prisons  or  permanent  guards, 

(740) 
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chastisement  for  crime  ranged  chiefly  between  whip- 
j)ing,  banishment,  and  hanging.  Stealthy  inroads 
upon  property  ranked  here  as  a  more  punishable 
offence  than  personal  violence;  for  property  was  un- 
protected, whUe  men,  for  the  most  part  well  armed, 
were  supposed  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves; 
and  so  meanness  became  a  greater  crime  than  murderf 
Tliey  were  a  self-reliant  class,  these  diggers;  of  rough, 
shaggy  appearance,  bristling  with  small-arms  at  the 
belt,  yet  warm-hearted;  with  mobile  passions  and 
racy,  pungent  language;  yet  withal  generous  and  gen- 
tle. Cast  adrift  on  the  sea  of  adventure  in  motley 
companionship,  each  man  held  life  in  his  own  hand, 
prepared  for  storm  or  shoal,  and  confident  in  finding 
means  and  remedies  when  needed. 

This  element  permeated  also  the  large  fixed  settle- 
ments; but  here  the  people,  with  some  reverence  for 
established  law  and  authorities,  generally  abstained 
from  interfering  in  the  administration.  Congregating 
largely  in  these  centres  of  population  were  the  idle 
and  vicious,  who  took  advantage  of  the  preoccupation 
of  the  industrial  classes  for  gaining  control  of  power, 
which  was  then  used  as  a  shield  for  nefarious  opera- 
tions against  the  community,  by  officials  in  the  diver- 
sion of  public  property  and  traffic  in  justice  and 
privileges,  and  by  ruffians  and  criminals,  singly  or  in 
bands,  in  more  or  less  glaring  raids  on  life  and  prop- 
erty. Thus  two  strong  factions  were  preying  upon 
society,  assisted  by  such  delectable  elements  as  Sydney 
convicts,  who  had  been  allowed  to  take  their  departure 
from  England's  penal  settlement.  As  allies,  tools,  or 
clients  of  the  officials,  the  others  could  generally  rely 
on  their  efficient  cooperation  for  eluding  punishment. 
If  arrested,  there  were  always  at  hand  tricky  advo- 
cates to  distort  law  and  protract  trials  till  witnesses 
had  been  spirited  away  or  bought;  finally,  compliant 
judges  and  packed  juries  could  be  counted  upon  for 
acquittal  or  nominal  punishment,  the  latter  to  be 
quickly  nullified  by  additional  bribery. 
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The  rising  of  San  Francisco  in  1849  against  the 
Hounds,  in  vindication  of  justice,  had  served  only  as 
a  momentary  check  on  crime,  which  with  growing 
opportunity  increased  apace.  At  last,  on  February 
19,  1851,  the  long-smothered  indignation  was  kindled 
into  a  flame  by  the  robbery  and  maltreatment  of  a 
prominent  merchant.  Excited  throngs  gathered  within 
the  city,  with  its  tribunal  and  jail,  wherein  lay  two 
persons  just  arrested  on  suspicion.  The  persuasive 
appeals  of  the  officials  were  drowned  in  jeers,  and  vio- 
lence was  feared  from  the  mob.  Then  some  respected 
men  stepped  forward  with  a  propitiatory  suggestion 
to  organize  a  court  of  citizens  for  trying  the  prisoners. 
This  was  acted  upon,  but  so  conflicting  proved  the 
testimony  concemmg  the  identity  and  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused, that  the  improvised  and  perplexed  tribunal 
surrendered  them  to  the  regular  judges,  despite  the 
sullen  growl  of  the  masses.^ 

This  partial  discomfiture  of  popular  justice  served 
to  dampen  the  ebullition  of  the  masses,  and  crime 
emboldened  swelled  both  in  spirit  and  extent.  The 
rising  had  not  been  fruitless,  however.  The  merchants 
formed  a  patrol,  and  began  to  agitate  the  (Question  of 
a  popular  tribunal  for  the  punishment  of  crime  in  gen- 
eral. This  took  shape  on  the  9th  of  June,  when  the 
Committee  of  Vigilance  was  organized  under  the  fiery, 
coarse-grained,  and  erratic  yet  resolute  and  influential 
Sam  Brannan,  as  president  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, or  directing  council  and  court.  Subject  to  this 
was  the  general  committee,  embracing  every  respect- 
able citizen  who  chose  to  join  and  act  as  guard  and 
detective,  reporting  all  suspicious  characters  and 
occurrences  to  headquarters.  In  grave  cases  certain 
taps  on  the  fire  bells  should  be  the  signal  for  a  general 

*  The  merchant  robbed  was  C.  J.  Jansen,  and  the  two  persons  charge<l  with 
the  robbery  were  Biirchie  and  Wildred.  Under  the  pressure  of  ]>o))ular 
angt.T  tlie  regular  judges  condemned  them  to  iniprisonuient.  Wiblrt'il  niado 
his  cscapi-;  the  other,  after  further  trials  elsewhere,  and  narrow  escape  troin 
bc'in^^  liangc'l,  was  proved  an  innocent  man.  Full  account  of  the  aliair  is 
given  iu  my  Popular  TriOunalSf  i.  170  et  seq. 
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assembling,  to  take  action  as  determined  by  the  exec- 
utive.* 

The  eflBciency  of  the  body  was  to  be  tested  on  the 
day  following  its  organization,  when  the  significant 
bell  taps  summoned  the  members  to  try  a  notorious 
robber  just  captured.  A  few  hours  later  the  same 
bell  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  man,  as  he  was 
hanged  from  the  veranda  of  the  old  City  Hotel." 
Roused  by  this  action,  and  smarting  under  recent  cruel 
incendiarisms,  the  people  manifested  their  approval  in 
public  meetings,  and  rallied  round  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee till  the  enrolment  number  reached  716,  one. 
fifth  of  which  force  figured  constantly  on  guard,  police, 
or  committee  duty.  Soon  afterward  the  association 
marked  its  career  by  the  execution  of  three  more 
prominent  members  of  the  Sydney  brood.* 

All  this  was  effected  not  without  show  of  opposition, 
and  dissent  even  from  respectable  quarters,  from  men 
whose  reverence  for  legal  authority  had  been  stamped 
into  their  characters  since  early  youth.  Officials, 
lawyers,  and  all  that  class  depending  on  the  patronage 
of  criminals  objected  to  this  profanation  of  time-hon- 

Conoeming  the  originators  and  chief  members  of  the  bo<ly,  the  constitu- 
tion and  rules,  quarters,  district  committees,  and  land  and  water  police  squads, 
some  of  them  paid,  I  refer  to  the  full  history  of  the  movement  in  my  Popular 
Tribunals^  L  207  et  seq.  For  convenience,  secrecy,  and  safety,  members  were 
known  by  their  enrolling  number.  Each  contributed  $5;  further  donations 
came  from  the  more  liberal  members  for  rent,  pav  of  a  few  constantly  engaged 
men,  and  expenses  of  trials  and  deportation.  Arrested  persons  were  lodged 
in  cells  at  the  headquarters,  in  two  large  buildings  on  Battery  st,  between 
California  and  Pine;  after  a  preliminary  examinatiou  bv  a  sub-committee,  they 
were  tried  by  the  executive  committee,  and  convicted  only  on  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  convict  before  ordinary  courts,  yet  with  procedure  weeded  of  all 
needless  technicality  and  form.  The  verdict  was  submitted  to  the  general 
committee  for  approval. 

^  John  Jenkins,  as  he  was  called,  had  snatched  a  small  safe  from  Virgin's 
shipping  office  on  Long  Wharf,  and  sought  to  escape  with  it  in  a  boat.  He 
was  quickly  overtaken  and  carried  to  the  committee  rooms.  Being  an  ohl 
offender  of  the  Sydney  brood,  he  was  quickly  condemned  and  hanged  at  2 
A.  M.,  June  11th,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  police  and  desperadoes  to  interfere. 
Details  in  Id, 

^  Jas  Stuart,  the  real  culprit  of  the  Jansen  outrage,  was  hsmged  July  11th, 
the  committee  forming  in  military  array  for  the  purpose.  Flags  were  hoisted 
and  guns  fired  by  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  The  other  two  victims,  Sam 
Whittaker  and  Rob.  McKenzie,  the  former  a  knightly  scoundrel,  the  smart- 
est of  the  Sydney  tliieves,  the  latter  a  churlish  coward,  were  captured  by  the 
police,  but  retaken  from  the  prison  and  hanged. 
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ored  tenets.  The  fact  that  the  committee  was  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  money-making  order,  and 
displayed  a  dictatorial  attitude  toward  mobs,  and 
all  species  of  lawlessness  except  their  own,  naturally 
commanded  the  confidence  of  the  laboring  class.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  non-producers,  especially  southern- 
ers, whose  chivalric  ideas  soared  above  common  indus- 
trial pursuits  to  the  realms  of  government  and  the 
learned  professions,  deemed  it  to  their  interest  to 
oppose  all  popular  justice.  The  law-and-order  party, 
as  these  opponents  termed  themselves,  had  also  re- 
course to  public  meetings  and  loud  declamation, 
wherein  they  waved  the  tattered  emblems  of  author- 
ity, and  conjured  up  phantoms  of  bloody  anarchy. 
The  mayor  was  induced  to  issue  a  proclamation 
against  the  unlawful  reformers;  the  grand  jury  con- 
demned them ;  and  the  governor  pronounced  a  warn- 
ing against  arbitrary  acts,  though  tacitly  approving  of 
them. 

Meanwhile  the  committee  held  bravely  to  its 
course,  registering  daily  notices  of  crime  and  felons, 
searching  for  criminals,  and  taking  testimony  for  the 
trial  of  prisoners,  of  whom  more  than  half  a  dozen 
wore  at  times  awaiting  their  turn.  The  sentences 
now  passed  were  either  hanging  or  banisiiment.^ 
Only  four  executions  took  place  in  San  Francisco  at 
this  time,  yet  tliese  four  had  greater  effect  than  ten- 
fold that  number  of  legal  death-deahngs.  More  than 
fifty  notorious  criminals  and  suspected  characters  were 
condemned  to  banishment,  most  of  them  beinvr  sent 
back  whence  they  came,  chieHy  to  Sydne3^  Bribery 
and  distortion  of  evidence  availed  nothing  before  this 
inflexible  tribunal,  which  startled  the  guilty  with  the 

^Continued  imprisonment  could  not  have  been  enforced  by  a  temporary 
body,  altliough  the  la.sh  might  have  proved  effective.  Passage  money  for 
exiles  wa.s  provided  by  tlie  coinmittoo  unless  the  prisoner  had  means.  In- 
quiries and  appiids  from  all  parts  had  to  receive  attention,  although  many 
wen;  foreign  to  tlie  connnittee's  object.  The  right  it  claimed  to  enter  private 
houses  in  search  of  evidence  created  some  liostility. 

'^'^()me  were  examined  on  arrival  at  their  destination,  and  not  permitted 
to  land. 
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swiftness  and  certainty  of  retribution.  Moreover,  the 
admonitions  to  evil-doers,  and  the  watch  kept  over 
courts,  so  aroused  public  offices  to  zeal  and  alacrity  as 
greatly  to  promote  the  reform  in  hand. 

The  committee's  aim  being  thus  accomplished  in 
the  main,  it  retired  from  active  duty  on  September 
9th,  after  three  months'  existence;  yet  in  order  to 
sustain  the  effect  of  his  work,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  six  months  to  continue  the  watch  over  the 
political  and  judicial  administrations,  and  in  case  of 
need,  to  give  the  signal  for  a  general  meeting/ 

The  example  of  San  Francisco  was  widely  imitated 
throughout  the  state  and  beyond,  partly  because  the 
criminal  affliction  in  the  interior  had  been  increased 
by  the  exodus  of  fugitives  from  the  metropolis.  Ow- 
ing to  the  absence  of  courts  and  jails  throughout  the 
country,  smnmary  justice  became  indispensable.  By 
July  vigilance  committees  had  been  formed  in  different 
places,  and  more  were  rapidly  organizing  after  the 
model  of  the  city  by  the  gate,  and  associated  with  her 
in  a  measure  for  the  exchange  of  criminal  records  and 
occasional  cooperation.  In  the  larger  towns,  such  as 
Sacramento,  Stockton,  Marysville,  Sonora,  San  Josd, 
and  Los  Angeles,  were  standing  associations  of  the 
best  citizens,  as  complex  and  effective  as  the  proto- 
type, although  less  extensive.  In  the  smaller  towns 
and  in  the  mining  camps,  committees  organized  only 
for  the  particular  occasions  demanding  tliem,  usually 
to  try  some  desperado  just  caught.  With  less  facility 
for  effectual  banishment,  they  mclined  to  the  severer 
penalties  of  lash  and  noose,  with  corresponding  effect. 
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^  In  March  1S52  the  general  committee  did  once  moro  meet  to  intimidate 
the  emboldened  crimin^B.  In  June  the  records  of  their  meetings  ceased. 
Yet  during  the  winter  1852-3  they  issued  offers  of  reward  for  the  arrest  of 
incendiaries.  Pop.  Trih.^  ii.  31>4  et  seq. 

^It  was  proposed  to  unite  the  committees  into  one,  centring  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  several  countrv  associations  offered  themselves  as  oranches;  but 
the  original  body  declined  to  assume  the  responsibility  that  might  arise  from 
inevitable  excesses  beyond  its  control.  It  expatriated,  however,  many  crim- 
inals sent  in  from  the  country.  The  Sacramento  committee,  created  Juno  25, 
1851,  numbered  213  members  at  its  first  meeting,  and  stirred  the  courts  to 
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The  sweeping  purification  of  1851  served  long  to 
restrain  many  evils,  but  as  watchfulness  relaxed  they 
sprang  up  again,  changed  somewhat  in  their  nature, 
however,  from  the  former  predominant  outrages  on 
property  and  life,  to  the  less  glaring  phases  of  politi- 
cal corruption.  It  was  deemed  safer  and  more  profit- 
able to  steal  from  the  public,  under  cover  of  law,  than 
to  rouse  the  outcry  that  must  result  from  individual 
spoliation.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  commercial  prosper- 
ity was  on  the  decline,  taxes  were  increased  to  four 
per  cent  to  furnish  dissolute  and  scheming  officials 
with  money,  even  the  funds  not  embezzled  being  di- 
verted into  channels  most  conducive  to  sustaining 
them  in  authority.  And  to  this  end  public  positions, 
requiring  able  and  trusted  men,  were  distributed 
among  the  subservient  tools  of  domineering  buUies, 
knaves,  and  ruffians,  who  manipulated  the  ballot,  and 
reduced  judicial  investigation  to  a  farce. 

An  ominous  frown  of  discontent  had  for  some  time 
been  gathering  on  the  public  brow,  when  on  May  14, 
1856,  the  community  was  startled  by  the  predeter- 
mined assassination  of  James  King  of  William,  editor 
of  tlie  EvenvKj  Bulletin^  a  man  of  fearless  nature,  who 
had  assumed  the  task  of  exposing  roguery  and  pro- 
moting administrative  reform.  The  murderer,  James 
Casey,  also  an  editor,  was  a  noted  politician,  whose 

greatiT  zi'ul.     On  Au;:.  22d  it  hanged  a  reprieved  robber.     As  the  centre  of  a 
tlistrii't  overrun  by  horse-thieves,  and  entrepot  for  tliesoiithern  mines,  Su>ck- 
ton  suiTtTod  greatly,  and  on  Juno  13th  a  citizen  police  was  organized  by  170 
voluntcerH,  i»relhninary  to  a  vigilance  committee.     Marysville  had  its  coin- 
niittcc,  "W'liicli  ailjourncd  in  Oct.,  only  to  meet  in  the  following  month  for  tlie 
pursuit  of  Murieta's  band.     In  July  1^.52  it  was  revived  by  incen«liarisnis, 
antl  continued  to  act  as  late  as  1S5S,  when  five  desperadoes  were  sent  away. 
Shasta,  Neva<la  City,  Grass  Valley,  Eiireka,  and  ilokclunme  Hdl  figure  i.i 
tlio  list,  tlie  last  two  applying  the  noose  in  l8r)2  and  1853.     Sonora  was  among 
tlie  most  luisy  in  the  daily  dispensation  for  some  time  of  whij^ping  and  l.>an- 
islimcnt,  wiLh  shaving  t!ie  head  and  branding  H.  T.,  even  on  the  clieek.     At 
the  same  time,  she  di;-;i)laycd  a  generous  charity  in  efforts  to  save  tlic  less 
culpable  from  temptiition.     S;in  Jose  and  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Siin  Luii 
Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  and  S;in  Die<'o,  were  represented  in  the  south.     At 
Los  Angeles  robber  gangs  and  riots  kept  the  place  in  a  turmoil.     In  BovenJ 
towns  were  ujjri.-iings  at  a  later  period,  as  at  Monterey,  Tnickee,  and  Visal.;i, 
the  last  named  doing  8weei)ing  work,  and  Truckee  obtaining  martj'nlom  f«'r 
one  of  its  defenders.     For  details  of  vigilance  work  in  an<l  beyond  Cal  foniia 
in  early  days,  with  its  exciting  and  romantic  episodes,  I  refer  to  my  J\''pular 
Trilni  na Isy  passim. 
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eastern  record  as  a  convict  had  been  exposed  by  his 
victim.  This  slaying  of  a  champion  of  the  afflicted 
citizens,  and  by  a  pronounced  public  swindler,  roused 
in  the  breasts  of  all  good  men  the  greatest  indignation, 
and  set  on  foot  measures  which  were  to  raise  King  of 
William  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr,  while  dealing  destruc- 
tion to  the  public  foes.  The  long-silent  bell  was 
quickly  sounded,  and  a  new  work  of  reform  was  begim. 
Recognizing  as  before  the  danger  lurking  in  a 
maddened  crowd,  the  remnant  of  former  vigilance 
members  determined  on  May  15th  to  revive  the  old 
committee  on  a  plan  more  suited  to  the  changed  con- 
dition of  affairs,  and  the  prospective  encounter  with 
greater  opponents.  An  executive  committee  of  forty " 
members  was  chosen,  imder  the  presidency  of  William 
T,  Coleman,  a  prominent  merchant,  a  model  Californian 
for  enterprise  and  integrity,  and  a  man  possessed  of 
practical  sense,  presence  of  mind,  and  determined  cour- 
age. The  members  of  the  general  committee,  which 
quickly  mustered  6,000  men,^°  and  later  increased  to 
8,000,  were  organized  into  a  military  body,  mainly  in- 
fantry, armed  with  muskets  and  clubs,  complemented 
by  some  cavalry,  flying-artillery,  and  a  marine  battery, 
with  commissary,  medical,  and  police  departments,  and 
patrol  service."  Subscription  soon  reached  $75,000, 
and  several  hundred  thousand  flowed  in  due  time  into 
the  treasury  from  dues  and  voluntary  subscriptions, 
to  cover  the  outlay  for  armament,  police,  testimony, 

'At  first  of  26.  For  names  of  officers,  see  Pop,  Trib.,  iL  113  et  seq., 
with  biographic  traits  of  leaders. 

^Dunng  the  first  24  honrs  1,500  enrolled,  and  in  July  6,000  stood  on  the 
list,  with  many  more  ready  to  join  in  case  of  emergency. 

**  Employing  constantly  300  or  400  men.  When  4,000  strong  there  were 
40  companies,  mcludiuff  two  compauies  of  cavalry,  three  of  fiymg-artillery, 
one  marine  battery,  ana  one  pistol  comi)any.  Tlie  police  numbered  200  or 
ZOO  men,  partly  from  the  city  police,  and  several  under  pay;  the  medical 
dcpt  had  a  hospital;  the  commissary  attended  also  to  rations  for  the  patrol. 
The  companies  elected  their  own  officers,  and  many  possessed  their  special 
armories.  C.  Doane  was  chosen  marshal  or  general,  with  Col  Olney  as  second. 
No  uniform  was  required,  but  most  members  wore  a  dark  frock-coat  and  cap. 
In  Aug.  they  possessed  1,900  muskets,  250  rifles,  4  brass  six-pounders,  2  iron 
nine-pounders,  5  smaller  pieces,  a  portable  barricatle  on  wheels,  also  sword^ 
pistob,  etc.  A  board  of  delegates,  composed  of  three  members  from  each 
company,  had  to  confirm  verdicts. 
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deportation,  and  other  demands.     Headquarters  were 
selected  on  Sacramento  street,^^  east  of  Front  street. 

In  the  ranks  of  tlie  reformers  were  persons  of  all 
classes  and  creeds,  laborers,  merchants,  and  mechanics, 
master  and  man  ahke  shouldering  a  musket,  standing 
guard,  and  marching  side  by  side.  They  differed  from 
their  brethren  of  1851  in  having  among  their  number 
more  solid  business  men,  with  a  sufficient  majority  of 
sedate,  deliberative,  and  broad-minded  conservatives 
to  control  the  hot-headed  radicals.  Seldom  has  been 
seen  an  array  of  patriots  playing  soldier  who  combined 
more  intelligence  and  zer.I." 

The  first  task  was  to  secure  and  try  Casey,  who  to 
escape  popular  fury  had  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the 
protection  of  the  jail,  there  to  wait  till  tlie  storm 
abated  sufficiently  to  permit  the  usual  circumvention 
of  justice.  His  voluntary  surrender  being  hopeless, 
the  committee  nmstered  en  masse  to  enforce  it,  advanc- 
ing in  sections,  by  different  approaches,  toward  the 
jaiL  It  was  Sunday,  May  18th.  A  sabbath  stillness 
reigned  througliout  the  city,  broken  only  by  the  meas- 
ured tread  of  the  reformers  and  the  call  to  worship 
of  church  bells.  The  law-and-order  party  was  also 
abroad,  confident  in  the  stout  walls  of  the  prison;  but 
as  the  line  of  gleaming  bayonets  grew  denser  around 
it  their  smile  of  derision  faded,  and  it  was  with  serious 
apprehensions  that  they  beheld  the  yawning  muzzle 
of  a  gun  uncovered  before  the  entrance.  They  saw 
the  hopelessness  of  opposition.  Casey  was  surrendered, 
tofifether  with  another  nmrderer  named  Cora.^* 

Rebellion !  was  the  cry  of  the  law-and-order  party, 

**01dno,  41.  It  was  the  old  appraisers' store.  Description,  with  plans 
and  views  in  my  Pop.  TrVh,  ii.  97-lv;8.  The  first  tcnip(»rary  quarters  M'cre 
at  1051  Sacramento  st.  The  constitution  of  1851  was  revised  and  adopted. 
Text  in  Id.,  112-13.     Tlie  inspection  of  j.ails  was  an  early  task. 

**Fit  to  *  found  a  state  organization,  a  nation,*  as  tlie  LtnvJon  Tinten  ex- 
claims. Men  of  nen'O  and  honor,  aiming  for  no  reward.  AiiuTicins  from 
the  northern  states  preilonmiated,  then  westerners,  followed  hy  southerners 
and  foreigners.  Many  sympathizers  gave  pecuniary  aid  while  holding  per- 
sonally aloof. 

"Cheers  l>egan  to  roll  up  from  the  exultant  spectators,  but  a  sign  of  ad- 
monition hushed  them  into  mute  approval. 
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wliich  found  itself  baffled  in  many  respects.  Its  a[fc 
peal  for  volunteers  had  brought  only  a  feeble  responsa, 
chietty  on  the  part  of  lawyers  and  politicians."  The 
local  authorities  nevertheless  planned  a  campaign.  A 
hahvan  corpus  for  a  oertaiu  prisooer  Leiii^  evadtiU  t>f 
the  committee,  the  attitode  waa  constraed  into  defiance 
of  state  authorities,  and  GoTerDor  JolmscNa,  a  man  oi 
narrow  views  and  vaciUating  character,  thereupoa 
appealed  to  the  United  States  troops  for  arms,  de- 
cu^«d  San  Francisco  in  a  state  of  maorrection,  and 
Cidled  out  the  militia.  But  &e  arms  were  refused, 
and  the  militia  held  back." 

Meanwhile  the  committee  had  tried  the  two  ym- 
oners  with  all  fairness,  and  oondemned  them  to  death. 
The  sentence  was  carried  out  on  May  22d,  at  the  time 
the  remains  of  the  assassinated  editor  were  on  the  way 
to  Uie  cemetery  with  solemn  aod  imposing  pagoaa- 
try."^  The  reformers  followed  up  their  task  by  ferret- 
ing crime,  watching  officials,  collecting  testimony,  and 
driving  out  malefactors;  but  the  greatest  test  was  yet 
before  them.  On  June  21st,  during  the  arrest  of  a 
noted  political  trickster,  a  scuffle  ensued,  wherein  a 
committee  officer  was  stabbed  by  Terry,  judge  of  the 
state  supreme  court,  who  leaving  his  duties  at  the 
capital  had  come  to  drag  his  already  soiled  ermine  in 
the  demagogical  slums  of  San  Francisco.  A  moment 
later  the  significant  tap  was  heard,  and  within  a  few 
minutes  the  reformers  were  flocking  up  and  falling 
into  line.  The  law-and-order  men  had  noted  tlie 
signal;   but  while   they   were    still   gathering,   their 

''Assistcil  by  ft  iiuiiilHir  of  catholics  a:id  BoutJieriicra  wliom  Kiiig  hid 
asBiiiloil.  Both  the  iiiiiitiiry  Irattalious  ot  tiie  ci;y  disliaudeil  to  avoi.l  Horving 
agaiiwt  their  follow-cilizena.  'Not  ona  in  ten  reapomletl,' reported  the  gov- 
ernors. P>m.  Tii':,  ii.  350. 

'"LyorUerBot  Juue2.1and3d,  W.  T.Sherman,  appointed  major-general  of 
militia  oiid  given  the  military  commaiiil  i:i  San  Franeisco,  prouiiaod  to  quickly 
disperse  the  vigilance  men.  Sheniian  soHn  resigiieil,  liiajusted  with  the  gnv- 
er:ior'a  attitude,  and  was  aucceeiL'd  liy  Vuliicy  E.  Howanl,  wlm  talked  mnch 
and  roui:1it  little.  U.  S.  Oen-  Wuol  and  Capt,  Farraaut  dvcliued  to  inter- 
fere. Loud  appeala  come  in  vain  from  Sacramento  andelBewhere  aRaiost  the 
procLii  nation. 

"T!ie  proceMiou-was  twomiloa  iii  length.  Places  of  boaineajMvroclosfil: 
distant  to«-na  hcl  I  s:mul timeout  oluwnviica,  and  joined  ia  Hu'jacribing  a  fund 
for  the  widow,  which  reached  about  fSO.COO. 
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prompter  opponents  were  upon  them  with  bayonets 
fixed  and  artillery  in  limber.  One  body  arrested 
Terry,  and  others  enforced  the  surrender  of  dif- 
ferent strongholds,  thus  seizing  the  pretcMice  and 
opportunity  to  cripple  tlie  foe/^  Terry's  stab  had 
stricken  down  his  own  party,  while  crowning  the 
victors  witli  triumph. 

For  a  time  the  life  of  the  chief  justice  hung  on 
a  thread;  but  the  disabled  officer  recovering,  the 
offender  was  arraigned  on  minor  charges.  Tlie  ex- 
ecutive committee  found,  after  a  trial  of  twenty-five 
days,  that  while  Terry  undoubtedly  deserved  (expatria- 
tion, he  was  too  strong  politically  to  be  treated  like 
an  ordinary  criminal.  The  state  and  federal  authori- 
ties might  join  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  a  supreme 
judge,  and  failure  would  injure  the  prestige  of  the 
con)mittee.  The  success  of  their  cause  demanded  aa 
acquittal,  and  so  it  was  decreed,  despite  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  unreflecting  members  against  the 
seeming  lack  of  equity  and  firmness.  The  decision 
was  wise,  for  a  sentence  of  banishment,  which  could 
not  have  been  enforced,  would  have  entailed,  not  only 
serious  liti<2:ation  against  the  citv,  but  the  annulment 
of  other  sentences  and  general  discomfiture.^^ 

The  stru<^tjle  with  the  state  <z:overnment  broutjfht 
another  victory  for  the  reformers.  The  governor  had 
prepared  to  carry  out  his  proclamation,  partly  by  ti'ans- 
mitting  armament  from  the  interior;  but  the  com- 
mittee boldly  boarded  the  vessels  laden  therewith  and 
seized  the  weapons.^  They  nevertheless  took  meas- 
ures for  defence  by  intrenching  themselves  at  head- 

"  About  1.000  stand  of  arms  were  taken,  l)esi<le8  pistols,  swords,  and  am- 
munition, and  2iK)  prisoners,  including  U.  S.  naval  agent  R.  Aslie.  The 
prisoucrs  were  bO(»n  rc-leasciL  Gen.  Howard  blustered  nervously  to  prop  Ids 
fallen  prestige  and  plumes. 

^•The  board  of  vigilance  aelcgates  held  out  for  some  time  against  the 
acquittal.  Terry  took  refuge  on  l)oard  the  U.  S.  8lw»p  of  war  John  A  flams, 
whose  commander  had  been  blustering  against  the  reformers  till  his  superior 
quieted  him.     The  judge  thereupon  returned  to  his  court  at  Saeramento. 

*•  Their  officers  were  arraigned  for  piracy,  "which  implied  death;  but  as  it 
was  shown  that  the  arms  were  seized  temporarily  to  prevent  bloodshed,  the 
jury  acquitted  them. 
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quarters,  with  guns  planted  and  protected  by  a 
breastwork  of  sand -bags,  whence  the  appellation  Fort 
Gunnybags.^^  Rumors  of  possible  results  flew  thick 
and  fast,  some  hinting  even  at  secession,  though  none 
were  more  loyal  than  these  men."  They  had  been 
driven  further  than  had  been  anticipated,  yet  their 
courage  rose  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  peril 
and  responsibility,  and  they  stood  resolved  to  carry 
the  issue  to  the  end.  Their  course  was  approved 
by  numerous  popular  demonstrations  in  different 
towns,  and  by  additional  enrolments.^  The  opposition 
claimed  a  force  of  6,000,  but  had  in  reaUty  only  one 
tenth  that  number,  for  most  of  military  companies 
summoned  by  the  governor  disbanded,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  whom  application  had 
been  made,  replied  evasively.^  Thus  ignominious 
failure  stamped  the  efforts  of  the  opposition  and  the 
gubernatorial  prestige  sank  into  derision.^ 

Striding  firmly  along  in  the  task  of  purificatioDy 
the  committee  saw  it  practically  accomplished  within 
three  months.  It  had  been  marked  by  the  execution 
of  four  men,  the  deportation  of  twenty-five,  and  the 
order  for  a  number  of  others  to  leave,  a  lesson  which 
led  to  the  voluntary  departure  of  some  800  malefac- 
tors and  vagabonds.*'^®     Stirred  by  fear  and  example, 

*^  III  lieu  of  the  baptismal  name  of  Fort  Vigilance.  View  and  description 
in  Pop.  Trih.,  ii.  98,  etc.  See  a  previous  note  for  armament.  Paaswonb 
were  frequently  changed,  a  rally-cry  was  given,  and  a  distinctive  white  riblwa 
pinned  to  the  lapel.  The  city  was  scoured  for  arms  tliat  might  be  nse<l  by 
the  law  party. 

^'^  Some  proposed  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  to  take  measures  to 
meet  the  emergency. 

^^San  Jose  offered  1,000  volunteers;  Sacramento  formed  a  committee  of 
vigilance;  at  Sonora  5,000  men  gathered;  the  people  of  San  Francisco  clamored 
for  the  resignation  of  othcials,  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  demand;  even 
children  formed  in  mimic  Ixittle  array.  Pop.  Ti//.,  ii.  203,  339,  350-2,  445,  etc. 
On  July  4th  the  committee  stood  prepared  to  adjourn,  when  further  menaces 
roused  it  to  detiance. 

■'*  lie  saw  not  suificient  danger  to  justify  interference.  Urged  partly  by 
Texan  resolutions,  he  finally  uid  send  the  requiretl  order  for  federal  aid 
to  the  governor,  wlien  assured  that  the  danger  was  past.  This  lenient  coarse 
was  prompted  greatly  by  the  approaching  general  election  and  concerned 
party  interests.   /(/.,  3(Ki-4,  573,  etc. 

''"'The  insurrection  proclamation  remained  a  dead  letter. 

2M>etail.s  and  names  in  Pop.  Trih.,  ii.  271--82,  348-5.3.  509,  528,  591-8. 
Besides  Casey  and  Cora,  I'hilauder  Brace,  a  political  virtuperative  rowdy,  and 
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officials  had  moreover  responded  to  duty  with  the' 
mo.st  gratitying  result  in  economic,  judicial,  and  gen- 
eral administration.  In  tlie  formerly  well-filled  county 
jail  not  a  prisoner  remained  awaiting  trial  On  the 
21st  of  August,  therefore,  the  committee  deemed  it 
proper  to  adjourn,  with  a  closing  parade,  their  only 
vaunt  over  the  happy  achievement  of  great  reforms — 
a  thank^iving  for  deliverance.  Most  of  the  compa-' 
nies  retained  their  organization,  however,  and  a  few 
officers  remained  to  watch  the  effect  of  their  work,"- 
And  now  were  proven  how  baseless  the  croaking' 
predictions  of  thoughtless  or  scheming  agitators,  that. 


MeoAL. 


Joe.  HetberingtoQ,  &  disBolnte  though  gentlemanly  English  gnmbler,  were' 
hanged  for  mimler.  The  wIvHDtures  of  the  ansavnry  Judge  Neil  Mdiowan 
while  clnding  the  pnrsumg  oommittee.  and  his  ultitiiate  eaiaipe  from  aeiitBiice, 
are  told  ill  his  own  A'arnKroe.  Soo  Pop.  Tril,.,  iL  245  et  seg.  Tlie  conductr 
and  treatment  of  a  branded  member  of  the  committee  u  instanced  in  the 
coae  of  A.  A.  Green.  Appeals  for  reclrewiiug  private  wronga  had  to  l>e. 
ignored.  The  abused  Chinese  received  prnteetiou.  The  banisTivd  were  for-i 
bidden  to  retnm  under  penalty  of  death;  but  some  camo  back  after  the  com- 
mittee had  retired,  claimed  liamBgea,  and  certain  compromises  hail  to  he 
amuiged.  Couimittee  members  were  also  persecuted  when  roco^^ized  by 
their  victims  in  eastern  eitiiis,  aud  unsueoesHful  though  coatly  suits  were 
instituted  agaiiut  tbein.  Id.,  BOo-GU,  1121.  Xhu  expatriation  onler  waa 
MMinded  inl>ept.  1857. 

"  For  toradu,  list  of  companicE,  closing  address,  and  finances,  see  Id., 
631-46.  The  vigilance  record  was  kept  up  till  Nov.  3,  1859.  The  governor 
maintained  in  print,  till  Nov.  3d,  his  {iroclamation,  declaring  the  city  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  partly  for  electiou  purposes,  under  plea  that  the  com- 
mittee still  retained  the  state  armament.  This  w.is  then  surrendered. 
About  the  same  time  highway  robberies  became  so  frequent  that  the  pffv- 
emor  joined  in  the  spresjling  alarm,  protesting  hit  inability  to  snppreaa 
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California,  with  a  fostered  spirit  of  revolt,  would 
foment  at  slight  provocation,  and  become  a  vortex  of 
lawlessness  under  a  rule  of  terror,  driving  back  capi- 
tal and  settlers.  This  formal  vigilance  organization 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  rash,  vindictive, 
uiob-like  risings  which  had  so  often  disgraced  the 
mining  region,  though  even  here  there  were  many 
calm  and  dispassionate  popular  tribunals,  resulting  in 
great  good.  A  slight  industrial  disturbance  was  the 
only  evil  effect  of  the  committee  movement,^  while 
the  benefits  were  incalculable,  in  many  respects  per- 
manent,  and  far  surpassing  the  superficial  results  of 
the  year  1851.  Crime  never  again  reached  danger- 
ous proportions  in  the  city.  Expenditures  fell  from 
$2,646,190  in  1855  to  $856,120  in  1856  and  $353,292 
in  1 8  5  7.  A  people's  reform  party  was  ors^anized,  wh  ich 
for  at  least  ten  years  did  good  service  m  maintaining 
an  honest  administration,  and  urging  the  people  to  a 
performance  of  the  political  duties  so  disastrously  ne- 
glected. San  Francisco  purified  became  famed  as  one 
of  the  best  governed  among  cities.  Real  estate  ad- 
vanced in  price,  immigration  received  fresh  impulse, 
and  trade  and  industry  flourished.  The  dignity  and 
wortli  of  this  vigilance  committee  lie  vindicated  in 
the  glorious  results  of  its  labor,  and  in  the  lofty  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  was  actuated.^ 

^  A  few  timid  people  left  the  city,  a  conrt  or  two  adjonmod,  and  some 
industries  had  temporarily  to  suspemL 

^1  irmncHS  and  moderation,  admirable  equity  and  self-abnegation,  marked 
its  every  act,  with  not  one  serious  error  of  judgment,  not  one  signal  failure 
of  purpose. 
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1851-1856. 

A  Period  of  Trials— Land  Titlks— Cmr  Lmrrs— Mkxicak  Grantb— 
Sfurious  Claims— Water  Lots — ^Fluctuations  of  Values — The  Van 
Kess  Ordinance — Villanous  Administration— A  New  Charter — 
Municipal  Maleadminiotration — ^Popular  Protests — Honest  and 
Genial  Villains  —  Increased  Taxation — Vigilance  Movements — 
Reforms — Another  Charter — Real  Estate  Sales — ^Ths  Baptism 
BT  Fire  and  Blood — Material  and  Social  Progress  —  Schools, 
Churches,  and  Benevolent  Sogibties— The  Transpormed  Ctxt. 

The  six  years  following  the  birth  of  San  Francisco 
as  a  city  formed  a  period  of  herculean  achievements 
in  face  of  discouraging  obstructions — the  trials  and 
temptations  of  the  youthful  giant.  Hills  were  tum- 
bled into  the  bay,  and  on  mud  flats  was  made  solid 
ground.  On  the  sites  of  smouldering  ruins  were 
erected  substantial  buildings,  streets  were  paved,  and 
a  metropolis  was  formed  which  within  three  years 
took  rank  with  the  leading  mercantile  centres  of  the 
world.  Meanwhile  was  maintained  a  constant  struggle 
with  corruption  and  disorder,  against  unscrupulous 
and  grasping  officials  and  lawless  ruffians,  by  whom, 
midst  sore  affliction,  the  city  was  despoiled  of  her  heri- 
tage, and  burdened  with  heavy  debt 

A  fundamental  trouble  appeared  early  in  the  title 
to  lands,  of  which  the  city  in  common  with  other 
pueblos  had  inherited   her  share,^  besides  obtaining 

^  Ab  shown  in  my  special  chapter  on  land  titles,  and  in  the  preceding 
voL  iiL  702-8,  etc.  By  a  deciaion  of  1854  the  land  commiflsion  connrmed  to 
the  city,  instead  of  the  claimed  fonr  leagues,  or  17,000  acres,  only  abont 
10,000  acres,  that  is,  the  land  north  of  the  Voile  jo  line,  running  from  near 
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from  the  state  and  union  valuable  water  lots;*  but 
the  extent  and  validity  of  these  grants  were  quickly 
assailed  under  the  shadow  of  legal  decisiona  Irregu- 
larities had  also  crept  in,  by  permitting  one  purchaser 
to  acquire  many  lots;  by  the  sale  of  land  through  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  opposition  to  the  council ;  oy  the 
Peter  Smith  execution  sales;  and  by  the  vagueness 
involving  several  early  grants  within  the  city  limits.* 
With  such  favorable  opportunities  the  many  land- 
sharks  afflicting  the  country  ventured  to  nibble  at  the 
choice  peninsula,  and  so  rose  successively,  in  1850—3, 
the  claims  of  Steams  and  Sherreback  to  sections  south 
of  Market  street,  of  Santillan  to  three  leagues  of  land 
radiating  from  the  Mission,  and  of  Limantour  to  four 
leagues  around  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and  in- 
cluding many  of  the  settled  blocks.  All  except  the 
first  received  such  confirmations  by  courts  and  land 
commission  as  to  rouse  consternation  among  property 
holders.* 

the  intenectioa  of  Brannaii  and  Fifth  Btreets  over  the  summit  of  Lone  Moan- 
tain  to  the  ocean.  la  1860  the  four-league  claim  was  conceded  by  the  cir- 
cuit court,  and  five  years  later  yielded  by  congress,  but  with  the  condition 
that  the  land  not  needed  for  public  or  federal  reservation  pur^ioses,  or  not 
disposed  of,  should  be  convevea  to  the  parties  in  possession.  This  confirma- 
tion to  a  few  large  holders  of  valuable  pueblo  domains  was  inconsistent  with 
the  original  Mexican  pueblo  law  and  its  general  acceptance  by  the  U.  8. ;  but 
the  Clement  and  McUoppin  ordinances  affirmed  the  alienation,  and  the  city 
gained  little  more  than  a  park  of  sand  hills  under  the  decree.  For  city  and 
<sounty  boundaries,  see  notes  on  city  oharters. 

'  Gen.  Kearny  in  1847,  perhaps  unauthoritatively,  relinquished  to  the  town 
the  U.  S.  claim  to  the  pueblo  lots  and  beach  and  water  lots,  which  were  not 
conveyed  under  Mexican  laws,  and  the  state  by  act  of  March  26,  1851,  ceded 
for  99  yean  all  rights  to  beach  and  water  lots  against  25  per  cent  on  sale 
money,  previous  sales  being  confirmed.  By  act  of  May  1,  1854,  the  state 
proposea  to  cede  such  lots  forever,  on  condition  that  the  city  should  confirm 
to  holders  certain  other  lots,  such  as  the  obnoxious  Colton  grants.  This  was 
declined;  but  in  1852  interested  speculators  prevailed  on  the  alderman  to  ac- 
cept the  proposition.  Mayor  Harris,  however,  sustained  by  the  indignant 
people,  succeeding  in  having  this  act  repealed.  Concerning  water  lots,  see 
Cal  Jowr.  i^ouM,  1851,  p.  1329-33,  1853,  p.  694-5;  Id.,  Ass.,  1854,  ap.  9,  etc.; 
1855,  an.  9;  1856,  60-76;  1868,  603-6;  Id.,  Sen,,  1855,  84-6,  482-3;  1869, 
23-4;  Si  F,  Manual,  204-9. 

'To  Bemal,  Guerrero,  etc.,  which  in  due  time  were  confirmed.  The 
Smith  sales  are  spoken  of  later. 

^See  chapter  on  land  titles.  lAmaniour,  Bird's-eye  Vieio,  1-24;  U.  S.  v$ 
Limaniour,  with  photographs  of  documents;  V.  8.  Oov.  Doc,  Con^.  39,  Sess. 
i,  Sen.  Rept  92.  See  also  newspaper  notices,  especially  at  the  time  of  the 
several  pleadings  and  decisions,  tnl  1859,  when  it  was  finally  rejected,  to- 
gether with  the  Santillan  claim.     The  latter  was  made  additionally  interest- 
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As  a  natural  result  of  the  irregularities  and  conflict- 
ing dKcieions,  almost  any  concocted  or  presumed  title 
could  be  made  available  for  temporary  possession,  and 
BO  squatters  began  to  overrun  tlie  city,  seizing  ujxm 
every  desirable  unimproved  lot,  even  upon  public 
squares  and  cemeteries,  perhaps  fencing  it  durii^  a 
uight,  and  bidding  armed  defiance  to  tlie  original 
owners;  at  times  backed  by  a  squad  of  ruffianly  retain- 
ers. Pitched  battles  with  bloodshed  became  frequent, 
but  judges  could  not  interfere  effectually,  nor  would 
juries  convict  a  presumed  owner  for  defending  his  prn|>- 
erty.*  This  impaired  confidence  and  hindered  improve- 
ments, and  with  the  prospect  of  a  usury  bill,  lenders 
of  money  for  such  purposes  held  back,  so  that  the 
value  of  real  estate  was  seriously  reduced,  falling  from 
about  seventeen  million  dollars  in  1850-t  to  eleven 
millions  in  1851-2." 

The  title  to  water  lots  was  fortunately  settled  iu 
1851,  and  their  value  rapidly  advanced,  until  four 
small  blocks  on  Commercial  street  sold  for  over  a  mil- 
lii.iTi  dollars  in   Decuniljor  IhTi:!,'  wliun  sp(.'i,id;iti"ii  and 


•Ing  train  the  purcha»e  by  the  TigUanoe  eommittoe  at  1856  of  d 

latiug  to  the  Hisnion  lands  throngb  A,  A.  Qre«o,  and  sabaeqnent  litig&tion  for 
the  money.  Sec  Oran'a  L\fe,  MS.,  30-^;  S.  F.  Herald,  March  28,  1857; 
S.  F.  Bulletin.  JalySI,  1857;  Jan.  27,  1869;  July  19,  I860!  S.  F.  Fott,  June 
28,  Aug.  21,  1878,  etc.;  S-  F.  Call,  etc.;  S.  F.  f^  June  19,  1878; «nd nota- 
bly the  teatitnony  ol  Coleman,  Vig,,  MS.,  120  et  seq.,  and  Dempster,  Vig., 
MS.,  1  et  s^,,  tbe  vigilance  leaden.  TheQulnac,  Bincon  Fuint,  Point Lotw*, 
Colton  grants,  were  among  minor  daiius.  Although  the  Sherreback  oonGr- 
'  mation  decree  was  vacated  in  1860,  claimanta  hn^  haraued  holders,  while 
the  Santillan  speculators  were  seeking  compensation  trom  the  gorenunoit. 
The  Stearns  claim  was  early  rejected. 

'Speculators  hired  men  to  hold  possession  till  tber  could  by  legal  quib- 
bling and  bribery  acquire  legal  right.  The  lot  where  later  stood  the  GrmnJd 
Hotel  was  the  scene  of  lively  enconntere,  as  related  hy  Farwell,  Btat.,  MS., 
10.  See  also  Annalt  3.  F.,  456-7,  540-1.  Property  holders  fonned  in  ISM 
m  association  for  protecting  themselves.  Capt.  Folaom's  lota  wei«  eapoeiaUf 
exposed  to  seiEnrea, 

'  Values  and  fluctnations  are  considered  by  Williams,  Bee,  HS.,  7;  Quk, 
Stat.,  Ma,  Ij  Olriey,  Stat.,  MS.,  2-3;  see  also  Alta  OaL.  S.  F.  Hrraid,  etc 

'  This  sale  proved  the  means  for  one  of  the  numenHU  raids  npon  tiie  city 
treasury.  The  owners  of  the  Sacramento  and  Commercial  at  wharves  claimed 
that  the  blocks  had  been  intended  for  a  dock,  to  the  advantage  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  were  appeased  with  (185,000  of  the  sale  money.  Soon  after  paying 
inost  of  the  iiistalmeot  money,  valnos  fell  with  the  spreading  bnsineua  de- 
preaainn,  and  the  buyers  picked  a  flaw  in  the  title,  on  the  ground  of  a 
mlficient  vote  for  the  sale  ordinance.  Although  thia  ordinance  was  confli 
and  the  flaw  readily  overcome,  the  courts  after  fire  yean'  Ltigation  decidad 
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business  excitement  culminated.  But  influenced  by 
certain  speculators  who  had  invested  in  the  Peter 
Smith  execution  sales,  and  by  other  prospective  gains, 
the  assembly  in  1853  passed  a  bill  for  extending  the 
water-front  six  hundred  feet  beyond  the  line  established 
in  1851,  on  the  ground  that  state  finances  sadly  needed 
the  one  third  of  the  expected  six  millions  of  sale 
money.  Seeing  little  benefit,  to  themselves  in  this 
scheme,  the  city  authorities  joined  the  citizens  in  loud 
protest  against  the  proposed  violation  of  rights  guar- 
anteed to  the  present  front-owners,  an  infraction  which 
must  also  injure  property  holders  in  general,  by  in- 
volving a  costly  change  of  grade  for  drains^e,  and 
imperil  the  port  by  driving  vessels  beyond  the  existing 
headland  shelter.  The  clamor  had  the  effect  of  equal- 
izing votes  in  the  senate,  so  that  Lieutenant-governor 
Purdy's  casting  vote  was  able  to  defeat  the  bUl.*  In- 
terior lots  remained  longer  under  a  cloud.  In  1854, 
however,  the  land  commissioners  confirmed  the  city 
title  to  land  north  of  the  Vallejo  line,  under  a  mistaken 
idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  pueblo  lines;  and  in  1855 
the  Van  Ness  ordinance  assured  titles  to  possessors 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  1851.     It  took  another 

in  favor  of  the  buyers.  By  this  time  valaes  had  again  risen,  and  now  35  of 
the  buyers  compromised  by  keeping  the  lots  and  accepting  about  one  million 
— or  more  than  they  ha<^l  paid — as  compensation,  chiefly  interest  on  the  par- 
tial purchase-money.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  a  few  remaining  buyers 
claimed  similar  restoration;  but  now  an  ingenious  lawyer  found  that  the  in- 
stalment money,  while  received  by  the  city,  had  not  been  in  legal  Dossession 
of  the  treasury,  so  that  it  must  be  sought  through  some  undciineu  channeL 
The  last  claimants  evidently  lacked  means  to  win  over  the  weather-cock  justice 
for  further  spoliation.  Meanwhile  improvements  in  the  region  concerned 
had  languished  under  the  litigation.  For  details,  see  Coon*s  AnncUa,  MS.,  22 
-5;  Cai.  Jour.  Sen,,  1856,  608-52,  ap.  18;  S.  F.  Bept  CUy  LiUrj.,  1-64;  Id., 
OpinioM:  Sac.  Uman,  Dec  18,  1856;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Oct.  28,  1859;  AUa  CaL, 
Aug.  7,  1806,  etc.  These  authorities  refer  also  to  state  sales,  in  Dec.  1853 
for  $350,000,  in  March  and  June  1854  for  $241,100,  and  $100,000  also  in  1855, 
the  latter  especially  being  unfairly  managed  with  a  loss  to  the  state,  and  with 
a  cloud  upon  titles. 

*  Roach,  Slat.,  MS.,  15-16,  points  to  Guerra's  vote  as  having  tied  the 
measure.  The  prospective  cost  to  the  state  of  building  a  breakwater  had  its 
e£fect  on  votes.  Protests,  etc.,  in  S.  F.  Bejnonst.,  1-8;  S.  F.  Hiat.  Indd.,  viii.; 
Col.  Jour.  Sen.,  1853,  629-30,  ap.  no.  28-31,  41,  49,  65,  74;  Id.,  Ass.,  1854^ 
15-18,  652;  AWi  Col.,  Apr.  13,  1863;  May  4,  1854,  etc.  The  biU  was  revived, 
but  in  vain.  See  also  FarujelCs  Stat.,  MS.,  4-6;  ParhiU's  Letter  on  Water 
Front,  1-32;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Apr.  16,  May  1,  5,  7,  June  12-16,  1856;  WetL 
Amer.,  Jan.  31,  1852. 
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decade  to  obtain  recognition  for  the  city  of  the  usual 
four-league  grant  under  Mexican  laws,  and  the  several 
rlaima  of  Sherreback,  Santillan,  and  Limantour  hav- 
ing by  this  time  been  finally  rejected,  additional  ordi- 
nances confirnied  also  outside  holdings,  aud  so  restored 
general  confidence.' 

The  glaring  maleadmhiistration  and  abuses  of  the 
common  council  of  1850  roused  the  citizens  to  an  ap- 
peal for  a  remedy,  and  on  April  15,  1851,  San  Fran- 
tmeo  reeeivW  «.oew  eWiieri  wiiieU  etUo-TK^  her  liiatte 
half  •  Iii3e  to  the  ioath  and  west,  and  i&ced  a  whida^ 
,  some  check  on  financial  extravagance,'"  notably  by 
reducing  or  abolishing  isalaries  in  every  direction,  and 
seeking  to  restrain  tlie  accumulation  of  debts.     The 

■Tbe  &ul1  decree  of  confinnaitiuD  -wit»  iiumcd  in  1867  through  the  circuit 

oouHi  &aii  in  lS<}7-8  the  8tratton  survey  was  nkule  in  accord&nco-      CoQceni' 

ing  eitv  titles  iu  gBnersl,  sea  also  Piofwer  Mag.,  i.  193,  257,  321,  eU-.:  S-  F. 

^^^BS^  Oo^t  etc.,  1-70;  I}-  F.  .Viso-l;  TUford'a  Aiyuinatt.  1-17:  Broxmt'i 

^^^HBjfB.,  IG.     Amonu  jouniali.  Alia  Vol.  is  eapucially  full  uf  oommmta 

^^^Hphe  dates  of  lieoiiioiui,  aa  indiontsd  in  prBcemng  references.     In  Blarft 

^■■1^  81-0,  IH  tho  atory  o!  tlie  fato  of  a  H.  F.  ckimiuit.      Ajnon^   daim* 

Malv  anrviriiig  ia  one  by  aetUan  for  the  gort  reaar<r&tioa  at  Foint  8«a  Joai. 

See  8.  F.  BuUrtin.  June  17,  1S78.     Coon'g  effort*  for  ^omotiiie  the  Mttlement 

•f  titlea  aro  highly  creditable.  AnniUi,  MS.,  28-31. 

"Bonudarieg:  on  the  south,  n  line  parallel  with  Clay  at,  two  milea  and 
a  half  distant  from  Portamoath  aquarei  on  the  weat,  a  line  paiaJlel  with 
Kearny  at,  two  mi!ea  distant  from  Portamoath  aquare;  on  norlJi  and  sooth, 
«anie  as  county.  The  wards  remained  eight  in  number,  but  witli  redistrictiai 
to  equalize  the  number  of  their  inhabitants.  Officials  remained  imchaDged, 
except  that  the  two  assessors  for  each  ward  were  changed  into  a  total  of  uree 
for  the  city.  The  first  election  under  this  charter  was  to  take  place  in  April, 
and  thereafter  annually  at  the  seneral  election  for  state  officers.  No  debts 
■were  permitted  to  aceme  whitS  together  with  former  debts  should  exceed 
the  annual  revenue  by  {50,000,  unless  for  specific  objects,  authorised  by  pop- 
nlar  votes,  and  duly  provided  for,  in  interest  and  redemption,  within  IS 
'years.  Loans  in  anticipation  of  the  year's  revenue  could  not  exceed  (50,OOOi, 
Loaiu  for  extinguishing  existing  debts,  etc.,  must  be  anthorizsd  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  early  st«ps  talien  for  funding  such  debts.  Creditors  of  the  dXJ 
might  fund  the  debts  due  them,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  ten  p«r 
cent,  and  payable  within  ten  years.  The  net  proceeds  of  city  real  estate  and 
bonds,  from  the  occupation  of  private  wharves  and  basins,  wharfage,  renl^ 
'and  tolls,  to  constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  the  debt.  Salaries  of  charter  offi- 
eers  not  to  exceed  $4,000  a  year,  the  treasurer  and  collector  receiving  instead 
of  salary  not  over  half  per  cent  and  one  per  cent  respectively  on  money 
tuBtdled  by  them;  assessors,  not  exceeding  tl,GOO  each.  Aldermen  t«cieiTM 
no  compensation.  No  clerks  and  deputies  were  allowed  beyond  the  number 
stated  by  the  charter.  Further  details  in  Cal  Ctmm.  LinM,  1853,  944-65. 
Compare  above  and  other  salary  changes  with  the  allowances  for  1850-1  of 
104,000  to  16  aldermen,  (8,000  or  $10,000  each  to  the  leading  officiala,  frodi 
$4,000  to  $5,000  each  to  a  host  of  clerks  (now  reduced  to  12,000  and  leas), 
•howing  a  salary  list  for  the  city  of  more  thou  $800,000  prior  to  this  cliart«r. 
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more  prudent  administration  of  the  county  was  sus- 
tained by  placing  the  financial  control  with  a  board  of 
supervisors,  composed  chiefly  of  the  city  board  of  al- 
dermen." Under  the  new  charter  was  elected  a  mu- 
nicipal body  of  high-class  men/*  chiefly  independent 
candidates  of  different  political  creeds,  intent  upon 
reform.  Headed  by  Charles  J.  Brenham  ^*  as  mayor, 
they  proceeded  to  carry  out  this  aim,  midst  general 
commendation,  and  in  so  thorough  a  manner  as  to 
reduce  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  to  one  fifth  of  the 
amount  wasted  by  their  predecessor,  from  $1,700,000 
to  $340,000,  besides  paying  off*  $92,000  of  the  debt, 
fostering  education  and  other  measures,  and  still  leav- 
ing a  balance.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  taxation 
had  to  be  more  than  doubled,  partly  owing  to  the 
lessened  value  of  property,  which  sank  with  the  abat- 

^  And  mayor,  supplemented  by  one  member  from  each  of  the  three  town- 
ships  into  which  the  county  outside  of  S.  F.  was  divided.  A  tax  of  one  half 
per  cent  was  authorizecl  for  pkyine  the  accrued  debt  of  the  county.  Members 
of  the  board  were  to  receive  fy  tor  each  day  of  necessary  attendance.  Text 
in  S,  F.  Manual,  235-7.  Other  regulations  for  city  ana  county  officials,  in 
Id.,  passim;  8.  F.  Ordinances,  1853-4;  CaL  Code,  662-78;  Cal.  Statutes,  1851, 
etc.;  Id. J  Jour.  House,  1851,  p.  1857,  etc.  The  legislative  representation  of 
S.  F.  was  reduced  from  one  eighth  to  one  ninth. 

^^Tho  election  took  place 'on  Apr.  28th,  6,000  votes  being  polled.  The 
other  officials  were  G.  A.  Hudson,  controller;  T.  D.  Greene,  collector;  R. 
H.  Sinton,  treasurer;  R.  H.  Waller,  recorder;  R.  G.  Crozier,  marshal;  F.  M. 
Pixley,  attorney,  etc.  R.  S.  Dorr  and  J.  F.  Atwill,  a  successful  music  and 
fancy -goods  dealer,  became  presidents  of  the  two  boards  of  aldermen,  wherein 
W.  Greene  was  the  only  reelected  member.  For  the  county,  Hayes  was 
reelected  sheriff.  See  Bluxomes  Vig.,  MS.,  12-13;  FarufeU*s  Stat.,  MS.,  8-9; 
AUa  CaL,  CaL  Courier,  etc.,  for  the  month. 

"Bom  at  Frankfort,  Ky,  Nov.  6, 1817,  and  well  known  on  the  Mississippi 
for  nearly  a  dozen  years  as  a  steamboat  captaiu,  he  came  to  Cal.  in  1849  and 
assumed  command  of  the  McKtm,  running  between  S.  F.  and  Sac.  Able  and 
genial,  he  quickly  became  a  favorite,  and  received  in  1850  the  unsolicited 
nomination  of  the  whig  party  for  the  mayoralty,  although  taking  no  part  in 
politics.  Geary  held  the  position,  however,  and  Brenham  contmucd  a  cap- 
tain, now  of  the  Oold  Hunter,  which  he  partly  owned.  In  1851,  he  took  part 
in  the  canvass,  and  succeeded  in  defeatinjy;  F.  Tilford.  His  term  endeif,  he 
joined  B.  C.  Sanders  in  the  banking  busmess,  and  was  chosen  president  of 
the  whig  state  centnd  committee.  Reelected  mayor  in  1852,  he  declined  the 
appointment  of  mint  treasurer,  and  displayed  throughout  his  official  career  an 
unimpeachable  integrity,  together  with  a  laudable  hrmness  and  sound  judg- 
ment. Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  business,  notably  as  agent  with 
J.  Holladay  for  the  North  Pacitio  Transport  Co.,  although  accepting  in  the 
seventies  the  appointment  of  director  and  commissioner  of  public  institutions. 
He  died  of  apoplexy  on  May  10,  1876,  leaving  five  children  by  the  daughter 
of  Gen.  Adair  of  Or.  Alta  CaL,  May  11,  1876;  8.  F.  Call,  id.;  8.  F.  Bulletin, 
May  12,  1875;  portrait  in  Annals  S.  F.,  735. 
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iag  gold  excitement,  and  chiefly  to  provide  for  the 
interest  and  cost  of  the  debt-funding  scheme." 

The  election  as  well  as  zeal  of  these  men  was  greatly 
due  to  the  popular  spirit,  which  gave  a  first  sig- 
nal manifestation  in  February  1851,  roused  by  tiie 
startling  increase  of  robberies,  murders,  and  incendi- 
arism, by  Sydney  convicts  and  other  scum,  and  by  the 
apathy  and  negligence  of  officials.  This  outburst  was 
followed  by  a  scathing  report  from  the  grand  jury,  and 
by  June  it  unfolded  into  a  formal  committee  of  vigi- 
lance. While  mainly  directed  against  criminals,  and 
for  the  better  administration  of  justice,  the  movement 
left  a  salutary  if  short-lived  impression  in  other  quar- 
ters, after  a  vigorous  purification  of  three  montha^ 

Owing  to  a  vagueness  in  the  charter,  the  question 
arose  whether  the  next  municipal  body  should  be 
chosen  at  the  first  succeeding  state  election,  or  whether 
the  April  officials  should  retain  power  until  September 
1852.  Eager  for  spoils,  the  democratic  party  decided 
upon  the  former  interpretation,  and  took  steps  for  se- 
lecting a  new  government.  The  existing  authorities, 
as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  people,  took  a  contrary 
view,  and  abstained  both  from  presenting  candidates 
and  from  voting.  With  the  field  wholly  to  themselves, 
the  opposition  thereupon  proclaimed  the  election,  by 
a  meagre  partisan  vote,  of  a  ticket  whose  doubtful 
aspect  stood  relieved  by  few  creditable  names  besides 
that  of  Stephen  R.  Harris, ^^  the  mayor  elect     The 


**  The  regular  tax  was  still  limited  by  charter  to  one  per  cent,  but  pacific 

'  "  _  d$\Ao 

^ ,  .  ,  upon  an  assessetl  value  of  $14,00(5, 000,  reduc 

$21,000,000  in  the  preceiung  year.     Compare  later  financial  showing  with 


objects  raised  it  to  ^.45  per  cent,  besides  50  cte  for  state  purposes  an< 

"        '  "    1,000, 


for  county,  total  $4.10,  upon  an  assessetl  value  of  $14,000,000,  reduced  from 
$21,000,000  in  the  preceifii 
the  former  chapter  on  S.  F. 

^^  A  criticism  on  the  inactivity  and  inefficiency  of  Judge  Farsons  of  the  dis- 
trict court  at  S.  F.,  by  Editor  Walker  of  the  HeralcL,  caused  the  irate  judce 
to  condemn  the  eclitor  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Newspapers  and  people 
rose  in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  Parsons  narrowly  escaped  im- 
peachment. The  superior  court  reversed  Parson s  judgment.  Parnoua  Im- 
petirfu,  Rept  Com.:  AUa  Cal.y  March  10  et  seq.,  1851;  Sac.  TranscrnepL,  March 


peachment.     The  superior  court  reversed  Parson's  judgment.  Parnous  Im- 

u:  ififea  Ca^.,  March  10  et  seq.,  ~       ~ 

14,  18')!,  etc.     Shortly  before,  the  Gold  Blun  excitement  had  led  to  a  rush 


from  and  through  S.  F.  for  the  northern  coast  of  Cal.     This  was  the  year  of 
the  greatest  an<l  final  sweeping  conHagrations. 

*^0f  roughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  bom  in  1802,  and  a  physician  of  25  years*  stand- 
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existing  official  at  first  ignored  the  democratic  claim- 
ants, but  when  these  were  sustained  by  a  decision  of 
the  superior  court,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  they 
withdrew." 

Finding  themselves  obnoxious  to  circumvented  peo- 
ple, the  so-called  accidental  officials  had  less  scruple  in 
seeking  to  promote  their  own  ends;  and  but  for  the 
firmness  and  integrity  of  the  mayor  in  vetoing  several 
obnoxious  schemes,  the  abuse  might  have  become 
extensive.  As  it  was,  the  popular  indignation  turned 
upon  them  for  the  purchase  of  the  Jennv  Lind  thea- 
tre for  a  city  hall.  Not  only  was  the  price  excessive, 
but  costly  changes  were  required  to  fit  the  place  for 
offices,  and  then  it  proved  so  inadequate  as  to  call  for 
speedy  extension  and  additional  purchases. 


18 


ing.  He  had  held  several  pablic  truBts  in  K.  Y.,  as  health  commissioner,  etc., 
and  arrived  in  Cal.  in  184i9  with  a  high  reputation  for  honor,  moral  wort!i, 
able  zeal,  and  generosity.  After  a  brief  mining  experience  ho  opened  at  S.  F., 
in  partnership  with  Ponton,  the  most  extensive  drag  business  in  the  county, 
bnt  was  repeatedly  overwhelmed  by  fires.  His  opposition  to  the  obnoxious 
measures  oi  his  official  associates  confirmed  the  popular  estimation,  and  we 
find  him  later  selected  for  other  municipal  charges,  as  controller  and  coro« 
ner;  also  as  president  of  the  Pioneer  Soc.  in  185^-6.  He  died  at  Napa  asy- 
lum on  Apr.  27,  1879.  S.  F,  Bulletin,  Apr.  28,  1879;  Stock  ExcL,  Apr.  29, 
May  1,  1879;  S.  F.  Call,  Apr.  29,  1879.  Portrait  in  Annals  8.  F.,  740;  8.  J, 
Pioneer,  May  10,  1879;  8,  F,  Pbst,  Apr.  29,  1879. 

^'  Although  they  might  have  retained  office,  for  the  courts  had  adjourned 
when  the  surrender  took  place.  The  district  court  had  decided  that  officials 
elected  in  Sept.  should  take  possession  in  April,  so  as  to  leave  the  old  board 
a  year  in  power.  The  old  officials  offered  to  resign  if  the  new  body  would  do 
likewise,  and  so  permit  a  more  general  and  valid  election;  but  this  did  not 
suit  the  rapacious  claimants.  The  new  government  embraced  J.  W.  Hillman, 
S.  aarke,  C.  McD.  Delany,  D.  W.  Thompson,  G.  W.  Baker,  D.  S.  Linnell,  for 
controller,  treasurer,  attorney,  marshal,  recorder,  and  collector,  respectively. 
I.  H.  Blood  and  N.  Holland  headed  the  aldermen,  among  whom  were  four 
reelected  members,  including  Mei^gs,  later  notorious  as  Honest  Harry. 

^The  former  purchase,  similarly  imderhanded,  was  burned  in  June  1851, 
and  offices  being  scattered  at  a  hish  rental,  of  about  $40,000  a  year,  a  new 
hall  was  required,  and  an  act  of  Apr.  10,  1852,  authorized  the  purchase  or 
erection  of  one  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $125,000.  Cal.  Statutes,  iSo2.  Yet, 
by  bringing  in  the  county  for  a  half -interest,  $200,000  was  paid  for  the  Parker 
House,  mcluding  the  theatre.  This  was  the  stone  structure  on  the  east  side 
of  the  plaza,  of  great  beauty  and  comfort,  seating  2,000  people,  which  had 
opened  on  Oct.  4,  1851,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  but  proved  a  losing  speculation. 
The  $200,000  represented  little  more  than  the  bare  walls,  for  the  interior 
was  torn  down  and  reconstructed  at  a  cost  of  over  $40,000.  Harris  vetoed 
the  purchase,  but  it  passed,  sustained  by  the  superior  court.  One  result  was 
a  duel  between  Alderman  J.  Cotter  and  Editor  Nugent  of  the  Herald,  wherein 
the  latter  had  a  leg  broken  for  his  insinuations  against  alderman ic  probity, 
as  McGowan  testifies  in  the  8.  F,  Post,  Feb.  8,  1879.  See  Alta  CaL,  Placer 
Times,  and  other  journals  for  June  1852,  etc.    In  1854  the  AUa  CaL  office 
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Popular  outbursts  like  the  denunciation  of  the  city- 
hall  purchase  proved  too  ephemeral  to  frighten  l^ally 
fortified  officials,  and  by  proper  collusion  it  was  easy 
to  overcome  the  veto  or  opposition  of  a  solitary  mayor. 
Accordingly,  by  propitiating  tax-payers  with  the  de- 
serving Brenham  once  more  for  chief  city  magistrate, 
and  a  few  other  respectable  men,  politicians  smuggled 
into  his  train  a  number  of  their  own  fold  more  unsa- 
vory than  the  preceding,^  with  whose  aid  extravagance 
steadily  increased  Nevertheless  the  conscientious 
few  suppressed  any  very  glaring  abuse  that  might 
have  disturbed  the  pervading  lull.  'The  democratic 
faction  herein  saw  its  opportunity,  and  by  further 
deluding  the  public  with  a  reduced  rate  of  taxation, 
they  foisted  upon  the  city  at  the  following  election  a 
larger  horde  of  creatures,  under  whose  voracity  the 
expenditure  rose  to  $1,441,000,  or  double  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  more  than  quadruple  the  amount 
for  1851-2,  and  far  in  excess  of  the  receipts.** 

Corruption  and  disorder  permeated  every  depart- 
ment. Even  reforms,  like  the  reconstruction  of  the 
police  deoartment,^^  were  distorted  to  serve  for  plun- 

adjoiuing  on  the  north  was  bought  for  $50,000  as  a  hall  of  record  and  occn- 
pied  in  July,  and  a  building  on  tho  south.  The  place  became  a  sink-hole 
of  corruption,  the  prison  in  the  basement,  with  its  refuse  of  humanity, 
aad  healuh  and  police  ofEces.  On  the  first  floor  were  the  offices  of  sheriff, 
clerks,  and  collector  around  the  mayor's  court-room,  with  its  calendar 
of  dissipation.  The  second  story  was  occupied  by  the  upper  and  lower 
house  of  aldermen,  the  treasurer's  office,  and  the  district  court.  One  fli^t 
higher  led  to  the  jury -rooms  and  offices  of  the  surveyor,  engineer,  lioanl  of 
educ,  the  whole  surmounted  by  the  bell-ringer  watching  in  his  cupola  for 
fires.  The  same  council  sought  to  arrange  with  the  state  for  foisting  the 
Colton  grants  upon  the  city. 

^"  Tlie  aldermen  were  presided  over  by  J.  P.  Haven,  the  pioneer  insurance 
agent,  and  J.  Bo  Long.  The  officials  embraced  R.  Mathewson,  L.  Teal,  H. 
Ilowic,  O.  W.  Baker,  R.  G.  Crozier,  and  J.  K.  Hackett,  as  controller,  col- 
lector, treasurer,  recorder,  marshal,  and  attorney,  respectively. 

^Adding  County  expenses,  which  had  grown  from  $115,700  in  1S51-2  to 
$292,700  in  18:)2-3.  and  to  $391,000  in  1853-4,  the  total  was  $1,831,800.  while 
the  receipts  amounted  to  $1,200,000  from  a  tax  rate  of  $2  for  the  city,  and 
$1.28^  for  the  county,  while  the  state  tax  was  60  cts.  Under  the  general 
prosperity  culminating  in  1853,  the  assessed  value  of  property  had  nsen  to 
$28,900,000.  Corruption  entered  into  every  branch  of  administration,  as 
may  be  seen  from  tlie  item  of  $205,300  for  wharf  purchases,  $479,000  for 
streets,  $213,400  for  hospitals,  $149,300  for  police  and  prisoners,  $126,600  for 
the  vohintocr  fire  department.     Salaries  were  $253,000. 

^'  By  ordinance  of  Oct.  28,  1853.     Tlie  force  to  be  composed  of  66,  each 
alderman  appointing  three,  to  be  confirmed  in  council;  one  district  and  sta- 
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der.     Money  was  spirited  away  among   controlling 
men  and  partisans^  and  business  transacted  on  trust, 
contractors  and  employes  being  paid  in  warrants  or 
municipal  promissory  notes.     Without  definite  pros- 
pects for  payment,  these  naturally  depreciated,  and 
creditors  sought  compensation  by  adding   losses   to 
their  bills,  so  that  the  city  had    frequently  to  pay 
double  or  treble  for  work  itself,  besides  other  fifch- 
ings.     Warrants   were   moreover    signed    loosely   in 
blanky  and  allowed  to  circulate  as  security  or  as  dis- 
counted paper,  without  inquiry  as  to  their  extent  or 
nature,  till  the  accumulation  of  funds  brought  forward 
a  part  for  redemption.     This  neglect  on  the  part  of 
officials,  as  well  as  business  men,  favored  such  frauds 
as  were   perpetrated   in  1854   by  Alderman   Henry 
Meiggs,  who  decamped  after  victimizing  the  commu- 
nity for  about  a  million,  chiefly  on  forged  warrants.^ 

The  success  of  spoliators  whetted  the  appetite  of 
the  opposition  element,  which,  uniting  with  a  number 
of  earnest  men  to  form  the  knownothmg  party,  raised 

tion  house  in  the  city;  payof  54  polioemen,  $150  per  month,  captain  and  his 
assistant  $200.  In  Dec.  $300  x>er  month  was  added  for  a  detective  police. 
8.  F,  Ordin,,  1853,  183-5,  199,  171.  Names  of  men  in  8,  F.  Direct,  1854, 
209.     The  office  of  city  engineer  was  also  created  in  Sept. 

^  Honest  Hany,  as  he  was  called,  had  heoome  a  general  favorite,  owing 
to  his  genial  manners,  generoos  disposition,  and   tact.     In  1850  he  was  a 

Srominent  man  in  S.  F.,  notably  as  a  lumber-dealer  and  mill-owner,  with  his 
epdt  at  North  Beach,  in  which  region  he  consequently  become  interested  by 
large  purchases  of  lots.  He'  sought  to  direct  the  city  extension  that  way,  and 
to  this  end  expended  large  sums  on  improvements,  gprading,  wharf,  etc.,  aided 
by  his  position  as  alderman  during  three  administrations.  This  proved  a 
heavy  orain  upon  his  resources,  and  just  as  he  expected  to  recuperate  by  sell- 
ing lots,  real  estate  began  to  drop  rapidly.  Deeply  involved,  he  sought  relief 
by  forging  purloined  warrants  and  other  notes,  and  borrowing  money  upon 
them  at  several  per  cent  per  month,  $75,000  being  raised  on  $300,000  over- 
issue of  stock  for  the  lumber  company  of  which  he  was  president.  Prospects 
E -owing  darker,  and  ugly  rumors  starting,  Meiggs  fitted  out  a  vessel  in  a 
vish  manner,  and  departed  in  Oct.  1854  for  Chile  with  his  family  and 
brother,  the  latter  havinff  just  been  elected  controller,  with  a  view  of  cov- 
ering the  manipulations  en  the  other.  The  extent  of  his  failure  was  at  first 
magnified  to  about  $2,000,000,  and  by  others  reduced  not  below  $750,000. 
Rich  and  poor,  merchants  and  toiling  workmen,  suffered.  Many  preferred  for 
their  own  credit  to  hide  their  loss,  others,  includm^  confederated  aldermen,  took 
advantage  of  the  incident  to  repudiate  as  forsenes  genuine  indebtedness,  and 
so  the  case  remained  involved  m  mystery.  Meiggs  gained  riches  and  renown 
as  a  railway  contractor  in  Chile  and  Peru,  and  bought  up  most  of  his  notes  at 
a  low  figure,  and  the  California  legislature  passed  an  unconstitutional  act  of 
pardon,  which  the. governor  vetoecC 


the  cry  for  reform,  and  bo  won  adherents  in  every 
direction.     Under  the  plea  of  gaining  indispensable 
support    for  their  young  party,  the  scheming  lead- 
ers introduced  an  additional  proportion  of  tools  upon 
the  ticket,  upon  which  a  number  of  influential  names 
also  of  the  existing   regime  8er\'ed   to  insure  a  de- 
lusive   confidence.     Then    with    cunning    inaiiceuvres 
rfllculated  to  defeat  the  democratic  ballot-stuflers  at 
r  own  game,  they  wrested  the  victory'  at  the  polls, 
la  S.  P.  Webb  replaced  C.  K.  Garrison*'  as  mayor 
October  1834. 

During  the  preceding  term  there  had  been  some 
justification  for  expenses  in  the  general  prosperity 
and  demand  for  improvements,  but  midst  the  settUng 
gloom  of  1834-5  retrenchment  should  have  followed. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  the  expenditures  for  the  city 
and  county  increased  more  tiian  one  third,  with  a 
doubling  of  the  street  department  bills,  and  a  large 
increase  in  the  accounts  for  salaries,  hospitals,  and  fire 
and  police  departments.**  Expenses  for  the  following 
year  decreased  for  lack  of  accessible  means  and  fall- 
ing credit,*^  but  corruption  in  judicial  and  civic  ad- 

"A.  Mlf-nude  man,  though  bom  of  a  KnickeTbocksr  funilj,  nmr  Weit 
Point,  Miuch  1,  1S08.  Ha  roM  from.  «sbin-lraf  to  builder  of  honsm  and  ve*- 
bsIb,  and  to  the  comniAmd  of  sUainbontB.  Tha  gold  exoiteinent  induood  him 
to  eatablish  a  >»"H"g  hoase  at  Panamtf,  and  in  1SS2  be  received  the  agencj 
at  S.  F.  of  the  Nicaragua  eteiunibip  line,  and  of  two  inanrance  oompanka. 
Despite  the  loan  of  steainerB,  he  soquired  a  princely  fortnne,  with  which  he 
traniferri»l  hinuelf  in  1859  to  his  native  state,  tbere  to  ocmtiline  fifforing  •• 
a  magtiate.  LarHn't  Doc,  vii.  222;  SKtmian't  Man.,  100;  portnut  m  A<Mait 
S.  F.,  7U;  and  Shurk'i  Rrp.  Mtn.,  143;  AUa  Col,  Jnly  8,  IS69,  ate  Deists 
the  Duwy  promieei  in  hia  noMagea  and  acta,  he  failed  to  check  tbe  extimva- 
sance  and  cormption  orotind  bim.  The  career  of  Webb  tonted  in  another 
direction,  and  in  1677  be  waa  reported  as  living  in  btiodnen  and  povartj  at 
Andover,  Haaa.  S.  J.  Pioneer,  May  12,  1877.  Among  the  political  aMod- 
at«a  of  Guriaon  were  S.  R.  Harris,  W.  A.  Mathawa,  H.  Bowie,  Q.  W.  Baker, 
B.  Seguiu,  S.  A.  Sharpe;  and  of  Webb,  W.  Sherman,  E.  T.  Battnrs,  D.  S. 
Toroer,  R.  H.  Waller,  J.  W.  McKenxie,  L.  Sawyer;  both  partiea  reipect- 
ively  aa  controller,  collector,  trea>nr«r,  recorder,  marabal,  and  attmin. 
J.  F.  AtwiU  waa  president  of  the  aldermen  in  18S3-4  and  lS6i-fi,  and  F. 
TorkandH.  Haigbtauccesaivepreaidenta  of  the aaaiatant board.  ForWebb'a 
inaugnr^  speech,  see  AUa  Cal ,  Oct.  3,  IBM. 

*rrhe  total  sweUed  to  |2,646,2O0,  upon  an  uwaaed  valuation  of  tM,ie3,- 
000;  the  city  tax  was  ^.  16  per  cent,  pins  tl.704  for  state  and  conaty,  and 
the  city  and  county  receipbi  (l,O76,O0O,  more  than  |120,000  iMa  than  f«r 
tha  preceding  year. 

^The  city  and  county  revenue  falling  to  |702,00a 
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ministration  grew  more  flagrant  than  ever  in  other 
respects.** 

The  city  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  political  dema- 
gogues from  New  York,  which  formed  the  majority  of 
the  dominant  factions,  and  came  versed  in  all  the  arts 
of  Tammany  Hall  for  manipulating  elections.  With 
farcical  party  conventions  and  a  subsidized  press  they 
hoodwinked  the  public,  while  offering  votes  to  the 
highest  bidder  or  to  their  own  adherenta  Then,  with 
the  aid  of  the  interested  and  corrupt  officials  and 
judges  who  stood  ever  ready  to  sell  their  influence  to 
schemers  and  criminals,  they  tampered  with  the  ballot- 
boxes,  and  enrolled  ruffians  to  intimidate  honest  voters, 
and  to  repeat  their  own  illegal  balloting  in  different 
wards.  *^  These  creatures  were  subsequently  rewarded 
either  with  city  money  or  patronage,  and  with  ap- 
pointments on  the  police  force  or  in  other  departments, 
in  order  to  sustain  the  installed  plunderers. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  mainly  due  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  respectable  citizens  for  their  political  duties, 
intent  as  they  were  on  amassing  wealth,  for  enjoyment 
in  an  eastern    home.^     But  even  their  apathy  was 

>*The  officials  for  1855-6  were  Jas  Van 'Ness,  mayor;  A.  J.  Moulder, 
controller;  K  T.  Batturs,  collector;  W.  McKibben,  treasurer;  J.  Van  Ness, 
recorder;  H.  North,  marshal;  B.  Peyton,  attorney.  J.  M.  Tewksbury  and 
H.  J.  Wells  presidetl  over  the  two  boards.  For  the  county  Thos  Hayes  held 
the  position  of  county  clerk  since  1853,  as  successor  to  J.  E.  Wainwright  and 
J.  £.  Addison  for  1851  and  1850,  respectively.  H.  H.  Byrne  had  been  at- 
torney since  1851,  succeeding  Benham.  The  sheriff  for  1850  had  been  J.  C. 
Hayes,  reelected  in  1851  and  succeeded  by  T.  P.  Johnson;  W.  P.  Gorham 
acted  in  1853-4,  D.  Scannell  in  1855-6.  The  successive  treasurers  in  1850, 
1851,  1853,  and  1855  were  G.  W.  £ndicott,  J.  Shannon,  G.  W.  (Ireene,  and 
R.  £.  Woods;  recorders  for  the  same  periods,  J.  A.  McGlynn,  T.  B.  Russum, 
Jas  Grant,  and  F.  Kohler.  Van  Ness,  who  is  well  remembered  for  his  land 
ordinance,  and  through  the  avenue  named  after  him,  was  the  son  of  a  Ver- 
mont governor,  born  at  Burlington  in  1808.  As  an  able  lawyer,  he  quickly 
assumed  prominence  in  S.  F.,  and  held  repeatedly  the  office  of  alderman  be- 
fore becoming  mayor.  He  subsequently  moved  southward  to  pursue  agricul- 
ture, and  was  in  1871  chosen  state  senator  for  S.  L.  Obispo  and  Sta  Barbara. 
He  died  on  Dec.  28,  1872,  at  S.  L.  Obispo.  8.  F.  BulUUn,  Jan.  2,  1873;  Santa 
Clara  Aryus  Jan.  4,  1873;  8.  L,  Oh,  Tribune,  Jan.  4,  1873*  8.  Dkno  (/wkm, 
Jan.  16,  187a 

^  As  more  fully  explained  in  my  Popular  Trilnmala,  IL,  with  illustrationfl 
of  false  ballot-boxes. 

^  And  so  they  neglected  voting,  jury  calls,  etc.,  and  left  ruffians  to  hold 
■way,  often  allowing  a  momentary  caprice  to  decide  their  choice.     For  in* 


* 
t 
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overaome  at  last  Thg  attmiiipatiaa  on  May  14»  I8&(t»' 
of  J.  Sang  of  William,  who  in  the  JButtefm  had  vadef^ 
taken  to  a^cMse  oflteial  oorraption,  gave  the  deoifitTe 
impnlak  The  pecmle  rose  almost  en  ma^ 
their  chamjaon.  A  rigilance  committee  fonned  aga» 
to  snoeryiBe  and  purify  tiie  citjr,  especially  the  pc^racet 
and  judicial  adminiotemtion^  chiefiy  b^  driving  finrth 
the  miaoreante  throngh  whom  pohticians  earned  out 
th^  election  trickery,  by  calHi^  upon  the  people  to 
nominate  eipMlidatee  of  h^h  dbancter,  and  by  ffoardU 
in^  the  |i31ot«box  fimn  fraud.  So  effectual^  wm 
this  tadk  performed,  that  after  a  vigilance  session  oC 
three  mcmths^  San  J^randsoo  stood  tiansfom^  from 
among  the  most  corrupt  and  insecure  towns  in  the 
union  to  one  whieh  within  a  year  came  to  be  landed 
as  a  model  for  wise  and  economic  goremment^ 

,  The  reform  secured  a  sound  basis  in  the  Con* 
aolidation  Act^  the  chief  aim  of  which  was  munieqial 

retrenchment  by  merging  the  double  <niy  and  county 
governments  into  one,  and  reducing  the  pay  and  fees 
as  well  as  number  of  officials.  The  combined  county 
and  city  limits  were  by  it  restricted  to  the  tip  of  the 
peninsula,  north  of  a  line  skirting  the  southern  extreme 
of  Laguna  de  la  Merced,  and  divided  into  twelve  dis- 
tricts, equal  in  population,  each  of  which  elected  one 
member  to  the  governing  board  of  supervisors.     The 

stance,  Robinson  of  the  amphitheatre  received  a  large  vote  for  alderman 
simply  because  his  metric  ridicule  of  local  authorities  caught  the  public  fancy. 
See  Annals  S,  F,,  338-40.  Citiisens  in  general  smiled  at  the  aavanta^  se- 
cured by  officials,  and  so  kept  roeues  in  countenance.  Party  spirit  wiU  be 
consideiied  under  state  politics.  McGowan's  version  of  local  pobtics  in  8.  /*. 
Past,  Sept  12,  1878.  Special  points  are  given  in  Coons  Annals^  MS.,  2-^1 
Manrow^s  SicU,,  MS.,  2-3;  FarweWs  Stat,,  MS.,  13-14. 

**This  grand  and  beneficent  vigilance  movement  stands  fully  recorded,  in 
the  corruption  which  caused  it,  in  its  extent,  method,  work,  and  glorious  re- 
suits,  in  my  special  work  on  Popular  TrAuniUs,  2  vols.,  this  series,  and  the 
brief  synopsis  in  a  previous  chapter,  which  are  chiefly  based  on  the  state- 
ments and  hitherto  secret  records  intrusted  to  me  bv  the  men  who  figured 
as  leaders  of  the  committee,  and  by  several  score  of  its  supporters.  The 
prosress  of  reform  growing  out  of  it  will  be  noticed  in  my  next  volume,  based 
on  tne  MS.  records  of  such  men  as  Coon,  who  reformed  the  police  department, 
of  Coleman,  Bluxome,  and  others.  The  BuUetin  follows  among  jouniala  meet 
closely  the  entire  movement.  In  its  issues  of  July  14,  185$  etc.,  it  gives 
the  summon  to  and  refusal  of  the  city  officials  to  rengn. 
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mayor  was  replaced  by  a  president  of  this  board,  chosen 
by  popular  vote,  together  with  the  necessary  staff  of 
officials,  among  them  a  police  judge  with  special 
powers,  a  chief  of  police  to  relieve  the  sheriff  of  the 
police  management,  and  two  dock-masters  to  replace 
the  harbor-master;  all,  with  four  minor  exceptions, 
elected  for  two  years  in  order  to  abate  the  evil  of  rapid 
rotation.  Taxes,  aside  from  the  state  levy,  were  lim- 
ited to  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  centum,  of  which 
thirty-five  cents  were  for  schools.  The  contraction  of 
debts  by  the  government  was  prohibited,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  dSierent  departments  specified  and  limited, 
with  no  allowance  for  rent,  fuel,  and  other  incidentals. 
The  police  force  was  reduced  to  thirty-four,  and  offend- 
ers were  awed  by  greater  strictness,  including  sen?^ 
tences  to  public  labor.*^ 

'''The  charter,  approved  April  19,  1856,  contains  the  following  features: 
Art.  I.  Sec.  1.  The  iManclaries  of  the  united  city  and  county  of  S.  F.  remain 
as  before  (defined  in  1857),  except  on  the  south,  where  the  line  begins  on  the 
eastern  border,  due  east  of  Shag  Rock,  which  lies  off  Hunter's  Point,  and 
running  west  through  a  point  on  the  county  road,  one  fourth  of  a  mile  n.  b. 
of  Lilly  8  county  house  to  the  8.  B.  extremity  of  the  south  arm  of  Laguna 
de  la  Merced;  thence  due  west  out  into  the  ocean.  Sec.  4.  Existing  regula- 
tions for  county  officers,  excepting  supervisors,  remain  in  force  unless  chansed 
by  this  charter.  Taxes  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  city  and  county.  £»c. 
5.  The  city  and  county  to  be  at  once  formed  into  twelve  districts,  equal  in 
population,  and  each  constituting  an  election  precinct.  Sec.  6.  At  the 
time  of  election  for  state  officers,  S.  F.  shall  elect  hereafter  a  president  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  a  county  judge,  clerk,  police  judge,  chief  of  police, 
sheriff,  coroner,  recorder,  treasurer,  auditor,  collector,  assessor,  surveyor, 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  superintendent  of  streets,  district  attor- 
ney, two  dock-masters,  who  shall  continue  in  office  two  years;  the  office  of 
harbor-master  is  abolished;  further,  for  each  district,  one  supervisor,  one 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  one  school  director,  to  continue  in  office  two  years; 
also  one  constable,  one  inspector  and  two  judges  of  election,  to  hold  office  for 
one  year.  Each  elector  to  vote  only  for  one  inspector  and  one  judge  of  elec- 
tion, those  having  the  highest  votes  to  receive  the  offices.  Sec.  8.  Hours  at 
public  offices  to  be  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  f.  m.  from  March  to  Sept. ;  in  the  other 
months  from  10  to  4.  Sec.  9.  Vacancies  in  elective  offices  to  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment  from  the  board  of  supervisors  till  the  following  election;  except 
for  office  of  dock-masters,  to  which  the  governor  appoints,  and  for  sheriff,  to 
which  the  court  appoints.  Sec.  10.  The  fees  and  compensation  of  sheriff^ 
clerk,  county  judge,  recorder,  surveyor,  treasurer,  assessor,  and  dock-mas- 
ters remain  as  before,  yet  that  of  assessor  not  to  exceed  $5,000  a  year,  includ-  . 
ing  expenses  for  clerks,  etc.;  dock-masters  to  receive  $4,000  each  a  year; 
treasurer  to  receive  commissions  onlv  on  receipts,  not  on  payments  or  trans- 
fers, and  no  allowance  for  clerks  and  incidentals;  surveyor  to  receive  $1,000 
salary  for  all  city  and  county  work.  Sec  II.  Auditor,  police  judse,  attorney, 
and  chief  of  police  to  receive  $5,000  each;  supt  of  streets  and  of  schools,  $4,000 
each;  president  of  supervisors,  $2,000;  no  fee  or  salary  to  school  directors  or 
supervisors;  inspectors  and  judges  of  election,  $12  each  for  each  election.  No 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vol.  VL    49 
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The  vigilance  movement  not  only  affected  the  choice 
and  conduct  of  the  officials  who  held  power  under 

further  allowanoe  to  any  official  for  rents,  fuel,  etc,  yet  the  necesaary  books 
for  auditor,  assessor,  and  supt  of  streets  mav  be  supplied  by  order  of  super- 
visors upon  the  treasury.  Sec.  12.  No  board  or  official  can  contract  any  debt 
against  the  city  or  county.  Sec.  13.  The  term  of  office  under  this  act  to  com- 
mence on  the  Monday  following  the  election,  imless  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  Soc.  14.  All  officers  must  eive  bond,  to  be  approved  by  judge,  auditor, 
and  supervisors;  no  banker,  or  nis  agent  or  relative,  to  be  surety  for  any 
officer  naving  the  control  of  money;  the  surety  must  be  worth  twice  the 
amount  of  his  undertaking,  above  all  other  Uabilities. 

Art  II.  Sec.  15.  The  police  dept  to  be  under  direction  of  the  chief  of 
police,  with  the  powers  hitherto  conferred  on  sheriffs.     Sec.  19-20.   The 

I)olice  judge  to  have  the  powers  of  recorders  and  justices  of  the  peace,  fol- 
owing  recorder's  court  proceedings;  and  to  try  offences  against  the  resulattons 
of  supervisors.  No  appeals  from  his  fines  wnen  not  exceeding  $20;  his  court 
to  be  a  court  of  record,  with  a  clerk  appointed  by  the  supervisors,  at  $1,200 
a  year.  Sec.  22.  Fines  from  the  courts  of  police  judge,  sessions,  and  justices, 
to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  as  part  of  tne  police  fund.  Courts  have  the 
option  of  imposing  labor  on  public  works,  instead  of  fines  and  imprisonment, 
counted  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day.  Sec.  23-4.  The  chief  of  police,  in  con- 
junction with  president  of  supervisors  an4  police  judge,  to  appomt  four  police 
captains,  each  from  a  different  district,  ana  not  exceeding  30  police  officers, 
from  the  different  districts,  each  recommended  by  12  freeholders.  Sec.  25. 
Pay  of  captains,  $1,800;  of  officers,  $1,200  a  year.  Sec.  27.  Provisional  poUc 
may  be  appointed  for  24  hours,  without  pay,  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Art.  III.  Sec.  30-5  concern  schools.  Of  the  school  act.  May  3,  1855^ 
sees.  19-24  are  inapplicable.  The  petition  of  50  heads  of  white  families  in 
any  district  justify  the  establishment  of  a  schooL 

Art.  IV.  Sec.  36-64  concern  streets  and  highways.  The  oprading,  paving, 
planking,  sewering,  etc.,  of  streets  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  lots  on  each 
side  of  tiie  street;  gradins  may  be  opposed  by  one  third  of  interested  prop- 
erty holders.  Property  seized  for  money  due  on  street  work  to  be  sold  for  a 
term  of  years. 

Art.  V.  Sec.  65-74  concern  supervisors.  Their  president  must  sign  all 
ordinances,  yet  such  may  be  passed  over  his  veto  by  two  thirds  of  the  super- 
visors. All  contracts  for  building,  printing,  prison  supplies  (the  latter  not 
exceeding  25  cts  per  day  for  each  person  daily),  to  be  awarded  to  the  lowest 
reliable  bidder.  Tlie  taxation,  exclusive  of  state  and  school  tax,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1.25  per  cent  on  assessed  property.  The  school  tax  must  not  exceed 
35  cents  per  cent.  Appointments  of  public  agents  or  officers,  which  so  far 
have  been  made  by  nomination  from  the  mayor  with  confirmation  from  the 
common  council,  are  to  be  made  by  confirmation  of  the  supervisors  on  nomi- 
nation of  their  president.  In  addition  to  regular  duties  and  powers,  the 
supervisors  may  provide  ways  and  means  for  sustaining  city  claims  to  pueblo 
lands. 

Art.  VI.  Sec.  75-98  relate  to  finance.  Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 
for  offences  go  to  the  police  fund;  likewise  40  per  cent  of  the  poll-tax,  or  such 

Eroportion  as  may  be  assigned  to  the  city  and  county;  this  fund  to  be  aided 
y  the  general  fund  of  S.  F.,  if  required!,  the  latter  fund  consisting  of  Unas- 
signed  moneys  and  the  surplus  from  special  funds.  Taxes  may  be  paid  at 
one  per  cent  above  par  value,  with  audited  salary  bills  of  school-teachers, 
interest  coupons  on  funded  debt  of  S.  F.,  and  audited  demands  on  the  treas- 
ury as  per  sec.  88.  Expenditures  for  fire  dept,  exclusive  of  salaries,  are  lim- 
ited to  $8,0<K)  a  year;  expenditures  not  specified  by  the  act  must  not  exceed 
$70,00()  a  year  from  the  surplus  fund  of  the  corresponding  year  alone.  Sched- 
ule, sec.  1-10.  Until  the  next  general  election  the  present  county  auditor 
shall  uct  for  8.  F.,  and  the  present  city  marshal  to  act  as  chief  of  police,  and 
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this  charter  from  July  to  November,**  but  out  of  it 
sprang  the  people's  party,**  composed  of  vigilance  sym- 

the  praent  city  surveyor  as  snpermt.  of  streets,  and  the  present  mayor  as 
police  judge,  and  the  present  justices  of  the  peace  as  supervisors,  electina 
president  and  clerk,  all  with  the  power,  duties,  and  compensation  prescribed 
m  this  act.  The  police  force  to  be  immediately  reduced  according  to  this  act. 
The  board  of  education  of  the  city  to  act  till  the  general  election.  Then  shall 
be  elected  for  city  and  county  a  president  of  supervisors,  police  judge,  chief 
of  police,  auditor,  tax .  collector,  and  superint.  of  streets,  and  for  the  several 
districts  the  supervisors,  school  directors,  justices  of  the  peace,  constables, 
and  insx)ector8  and  judges  of  election,  and  all  vacancies  in  elective  offices  are 
then  to  be  filled.  This  act  to  take  effect  on  and  after  July  1st.  Sec.  9.  San 
Mateo  county  to  be  formed  out  of  the  southern  part  of  S.  F.  county;  county 
seat  and  county  officers  to  be  elected  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  1856,  as 
per  subdiv.  5-15;  a  special  tax  levy  not  exceeding  50  cents  on  $100,  to  be 
applied  to  a  jail  and  county  house;  the  ordinary  taxation,  exclusive  of  state 
and  school  tiuc,  must  not  exceed  50  cents  on  $100;  no  debt  to  be  contracted. 
For  text,  see  Ccd,  Statutes,  1856,  145  et  seq.;  8,  F,  CoruoUd,  AcL 

The  main  object  of  the  charter,  economy,  is  insured  by  several  provisions, 
such  as  the  specification  of  items  of  expenditure,  the  legal  restriction  on  pay- 
ments, the  exclusion  of  contingent  expenses,  the  offer  of  contracts  to  lowest 
bidder,  the  assignment  of  street  work  to  owners  of  property  concerned,  so  as 
to  restrict  price  as  well  as  extravagance.  Aside  from  the  guardianship  pos- 
sessed by  each  district  in  its  supervisor  and  recommended  pK>lice,  each  party 
obtainecl  representation  through  the  manner  of  electing  election  judges.  The 
several  sood  points  of  the  document  do  not,  however,  excuse  its  defects,  which 
have  subsequently  found  recognition  in  a  host  of  material  amendments,  as 
will  be  noticed  in  my  next  volume.  Although  S.  F.  chiefly  originated  and 
benefited  by  the  debt  contracted  for  the  county,  yet  the  segregated  San 
Mateo  should  have  been  assigned  a  just  share.  The  text  of  the  document  is 
verbose,  straggling,  and  involved,  altogether  unworthy  of  so  important  an 
act. 

Mr  Hawes,  once  prefect  of  S.  F.  county,  who  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
assembly,  was  mobbed  by  partisans  of  disappointed  plunderers.  The  defects 
of  the  early  charter,  or  rather  the  grievances  and  aspirations  of  the  eighth 
ward,  had  in  1853  led  to  a  revision,  ffreatly  affecting  squatters,  which  was 
defeated  in  six  wards,  yet  carried  by  the  majority  of  the  eighth,  only  to  be 
lost  in  the  lecislature.  Text  in  8.  F,  New  Charter,  1853,  1-§I.  Out  of  this 
grew  a  duel  between  Alderman  Hayes  and  Editor  Nugent,  the  latter  being 
again  wounded.  8,  F.  Whig,  June  11,  1853;  8.  F.  Post,  Aug.  3,  1878;  Alta 
CclL,  Apr.  15,  1853,  etc.,  claimed  that  the  charter  vote  was  'stuffed.'  The 
revision  question  continued  in  agitation,  however,  and  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  a  reincorporation  act,  approved  May  5,  1855,  which  jpreatly  checked  expen- 
diture. Under  this  charter  was  elected  Mayor  Van  l^ss  and  his  colleagues, 
who  held  office  from  July  1855.  Cal  StiUiUes,  1855,  251-67,  284;  8,  F.  Ordi- 
nances, 1853-4,  609;  8.  F.  New  Charter,  8eraps,  8ac.  Union,  Apr.  2S-30,  1855, 
etc.  Changes  in  ward  boundaries  may  be  examined  in  8,  F.  Directories,  1852, 
p.  67;  1854,  p.  177;  1856,  p.  137,  etc. 

'^  It  embraced  the  county  officials,  two  of  the  old  city  staff  and  a  few 
newly  elected  men,  notably  four  justices  of  the  i>eace,  who  assisted  to  form 
the  provisional  board  of  supervisors,  under  G.  J .  Whelan  as  president,  the 
mayor  being  tnmsformed  into  police  judge,  according  to  the  scnedule  of  the 
charter. 

'^  Which  recognized  among  evils,  rotation  in  office,  connection  with  gen- 
eral party  politics  of  state  and  nation,  etc.  Some  even  advocated  officers 
elected  explusively  by  tax-payers  for  managing  finances.  Jury  duty  was 
upheld  as  sacred,  etc.  Dejnpster's  Vig,,  MS.,  17-20*  CootCs  Annals,  MS., 
^12. 
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pathizers,  who  organized  a  nominating  committee  of 
twenty-one  prominent  citizens  to  select  efficient  and 
worthy  candidates  for  office,  regardless  of  political 
creeds  and  other  irrelevant  distinctions.  This  ticket 
headed  by  E.  W.  Burr  as  president  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  with  H.  P.  Coon  for  police  judge,  D. 
Scannell  for  sheriff,  and  W.  Hooper  for  treasurer  and 
collector,"  received  the  approval  of  electors,  and  it 
was  justified  by  the  sweeping  reforms  carried  out 
midst  great  obstacles,  by  an  economic  administration 
which  reduced  expenses  to  the  extraordinarily  low 
figure  of  $353,300  for  the  year,  or  less  than  one  sixth 
of  the  amount  for  1854-5,'*  and  by  a  purification  of 
the  city  hall  from  partisan  trickery  and  other  disre- 
putable elements. 

Under  the  heedless  rush  of  expenditure  which  be- 
gan in  1850,  as  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter,  em- 
bracing monstrous  self- voted  salaries  to  aldermen,  and 
squandering  and  peculation  under  the  guise  of  gradinjy, 
building,  and  other  operations,  a  debt  of  over  one  mil- 
lion had  been  contracted  in  about  a  year,  which  was 
rapidly  growing  under  a  heavy  interest  of  thirty -six 
per  cent,  and  the  excessive  charges  demanded  in  view 
of  depreciated  scrip  payments  and  prospective  deficits.^ 
Alarmed  at  the  pace,  a  number  of  conscientious  men 
bestirred  themselves  to  obtain,  not  alone  the  new 
charter  of  April  1851,  which  should  restrain  such  ex- 
travagance, but  an  act  to  fund  the  debt  on  the  reason- 
able basis  of  ten  per  cent  interest,  redeemable  from  a 
preferred    fund  within  twenty   years.**     Under  this, 

**€.  R.  Bond,  assessor;  E.  Mickle,  auditor;  J.  F.  Curtis,  chief  of  police; 
H.  Kent,  coroner;  T.  Hayes,  county  clerk;  F.  Kohler,  recorder;  H.  H. 
Byrne,  attorney;  Cheever  and  Xoyes,  to  the  uselessly  double  office  of  dock- 
master;  J.  C.  Pelton,  supt  of  schools;  B.  0.  Devoe,  supt  of  streets.  The 
supervisors  for  the  twelve  districts  were,  in  numerical  oroer,  C.  Wilson,  W. 
A.  Darlinff,  W.  K.  Van  Allen,  M.  S.  Roberts,  S.  Merritt,  C.  W.  Bond,  H.  A. 
Oeorge,  N.  C.  Lane,  W.  Palmer,  R.  G.  Sneath,  J.  J.  Denny,  S.  S.  Tilton. 

^*  Perhaps  tlie  retrencliment  was  too  severe,  for  gas  and  other  needfuls 
were  stopped  for  a  wliile,  and  streets,  schools,  etc.,  suffered  somewhat. 

^^  The  corporation  property  would  at  a  forced  sale  have  realized  barely  one 
tliinl  of  the  indel)te<hie.ss. 

^^  Under  act  of  May  1,  1851,  accordingly  a  commission  was  appointed,  em- 
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bonds  were  issued  for  $1,635,600  out  of  the  two  mil- 
lions due.  Among  those  who  refused  to  surrender 
their  scrip  was  Peter  Smith,*^  who  procured  judg- 
ments against  the  city  and  began  to  levy  upon  its 
property.  Instead  of  raising  money,  as  they  could 
have  done,  for  settling  the  claim,  the  badly  advised 
commissioners  proclaimed  the  levy  illegal  and  fright- 
ened  away  buyers  from  the  sale,  so  that  the  few  daring 
speculators  and  schemers  who  bought  the  property,  to 
the  amount  of  some  two  millions,  including  wharves, 
water  lots,  and  the  old  city  hall,  obtained  it  for  a  trifle, 
as  low  as  one  fiftieth  of  the  v£Jue  in  some  instances. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  sales  were  confirmed,  and  over 
the  rest  hmig  for  years  a  depressing  cloud  which  added 
not  a  little  to  the  sacrifice.**  The  county  debt  was 
funded  in  1852  to  the  amount  of  $98,700  at  seven  per 
cent  interest,  payable  in  ten  years.* 

Special  loans  being  permitted  under  the  charter, 
bonds  were  issued  two  years  later  for  $60,000  to  aid 
the  struggling  schools,  and  for  $200,000  on  behalf  of 
the  fire  department,  with  interest  at  seven  and  ten 

bracing  P.  A.  Morse,  D.  J.  Tallant,  W.  Hooper,  J.  W.  Geary,  and  J.  King  of 
Wm,  to  issue  stock  and  manage  the  interest  and  the  sinking  fund  formed  by 
a  preferred  treasury  assignment  of  $50,000.  The  salary  of  uie  commissioners 
was  $1,200  each,  the  prest  and  sec.  receiving  $300  more.  City  property  re- 
quired for  municipal  purposes  was  forever  exempt  from  sale.  All  city  prop- 
erty was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  commissiouers.  CaL  SUUuteA^  1851,  387-91; 
Petition  for,  etc.  Id.,  Jour.  Sen.,  p.  1820;  Id.,  House,  p.  1463-6;  8.  F.  Floating 
D^H.  Menu;  AUa  CaL,  Jan.  22,  Apr.  1,  1851;  Sac.  Tmnscript,  Feb.  1,  1851. 
Idlest  holders  accepted  the  stock,  although  not  bound  to  do  so;  a  few  who  held 
aloof  or  lived  abroad  were  finally  paid  in  fulL 

*^  Who  had  in  1850  contracted  to  care  for  the  destitute  sick  of  the  city  at 
$4  per  day.     His  claim  now  was  $64,431. 

^The  sales  took  place  on  July  7,  Sept  17,  1851;  Jan.  2,  30,  1852.  Among 
the  last  was  a  belt  ol  600  ft  beyond  the  existing  water-front,  which  brought 
$7,000.  People  treated  them  as  a  farce,  but  the  aspect  changed  when  in- 
junctions were  issued  against  the  commissioners*  effort  to  dispose  of  the  prop- 
erty. A  compromise  was  offered  in  Feb.  1852,  but  failed,  owing  to  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  council  in  refusing  to  support  it.  The  commissioners  were 
widely  blamed,  some  hintinff  at  secret  connivance  with  the  plunderers,  but 
they  no  doubt  acted  in  ffood  faith  under  the  leeal  advice  given.  The  state  in- 
stituted suit  against  ^em  for  25  per  cent  of  the  sold  water  lots.  Had  all 
claimants  joined  in  Smith's  procedure,  the  lack  of  available  means  for  the  total 
would  have  frustrated  it.  ^^  Cal.,  Nov.  24-Dec.  10,  1852,  March  30  1853, 
is  especially  full  of  comments. 

^By  act  of  May  4,  1852,  S.  R.  Harris,  F.  D.  Kohler,  and  O.  Frank  being 
commissioners,  who  received  $500  each  for  their  work,  and  the  sec  $1,500. 
For  sinking  fund,  etc.,  see  CaL  Laws,  1850-3,  p.  365-7. 
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per  cent  respectively,  and  redeemable  within  about 
twelve  years.  Meanwhile  the  administration  had 
again  relapsed  from  the  momentary  fit  of  economy  in 
1^51,  with  a  consequent  accumulation  of  fresh  city 
warrants  to  the  amountof  $2,059,000;  but  as  this  sura 
had  been  swelled  lat^ely  by  Meiggs'  forgeries  and 
other  doubtful  means,  it  was  compounded  under  a 
funding  act  of  1855,  for  $329,000  m  bonds,  bearing 
six  per  cent  interest,  and  redeemable  in  1875."  The 
managenjent  of  the  different  debts  proved  satisfactory, 
with  a  steady  increase  of  the  sinking  funds,  besides 
punctual  jKiyment  of  interest  and  a  partial  redemption, 
so  that  tiie  final  settlement  seemed  assured.*'  The 
obligations  connected  with  these  bonds  alone  absorbed 
fully  one  third  of  the  regular  revenue  as  established  in 
1856,  and  accounted  in  a  measure  for  the  ever-recnr- 
ring  excess  of  expenditure,  notwithstanding  the  liberal 
tax  levy,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  note.** 

"Aak  ai  Uuf  7,  lUofi,  mnboraod  tte  oooiunl  to  mpfoias  time  uili^m  u  m 
board  of  azuninera,  ti  the  Mine  time  the  mtyor,  aaitroUer,  ud  timt- 
nrar  utiug  m  commusioaon  Kt  f  1,200  oach  a  yetr.  The  nnkinz  fond  to  b« 
itartiid  ialSGS.  CaL  Slaiuta,  1S56,  285-7.  A  repndiatioii,  Hittell,  3.  F.,  227, 
terms  it.  In  April  m55  the  soripwai  quoted  at  61-2  cts.  By  ordinuiraa  <^ 
Sept.  22, 1853,  uid  Deo.  I,  1863.  The  Bchool  bond  (inking  fund  received  (5,000 
&nniully;  th&t  of  the  fire  bonds,  116,666;  the  reapective  date  of  radem^aoa 
wmNot.  1,  1865,  and  Deo.  1,  1806.  S.  /■.  Ortfin.,  1853,  400,  612-13,  etc. 

"By  the  middle  of  1856  the  debt  of  1851  had  been  reduced  by  1136,600,  and 
the  county  bonds  were  redeemed  before  half  the  term  had  eipireil,  at  a  discount 
of  25  per  cent.  The  city  had  to  far  expended  for  the  debt  for  1851  f  1,196,117, 
chiefly  for  interest,  leea  than  (200,000  going  to  the  sinking  fund,  lie  InterGat 
oa  the  other  three  bonds  had  absorbed  f48,3C7.  Then  there  n-as  a  mortgage  on 
thecity  hall  of  (27,792,  uid  (27,792  dae  on  the  purchase,  while  the  outstandiug 
three  per  cent  muuthly  scrip  of  1S51  luid  audita  warrants  loomed  above. 
Compare  Htatementa  in  8.  F.  Manidpai  RtporU  ahio  of  1S59,  1869,  etc,  and 
abstracts  in  ionrnab  following  the  quarter  and  annual  treasury  reports,  with 
synopsis  io  8.  F.  BuOrtin,  Oct.  S,  1856;  Ang.  2,  1S56,  etc;  Urn.  Oda.,  Aug. 
10,  1860;  Alia  CaL.  May  IG,  1853;  June  27,  July  7,  1856;  3.  F.  Htraid,  H, 
etc.;  Sac  Union,  Feb.  19,  March  14,  Apr.  23,  July  14,  1855,  et«. 
"The  rates  of  taxation  since  ISSO  wece: 
Year.  City.  Coantj.  State.  Total. 

1350-1 (1.00  (0.50  (0.50  $2.00 

1851-2 2.45  1.15  .50  4.10 

1852-3 2.45  1.66)  .30  4.4U 

1853-1 2.00  1.281  -60  3.881 

1854-6 2.15  1.101  -60  3.851 

1855-6 2.33i  .821  .70  3.8« 

1856-7 1.60  .70  2.30 

The  qnarterly  licenses  under  charter  of  1851  were  from  (90  to  (100  oa  anctioa 
__i  -----1  basincM  witii  dealings  from  (36,000  a  year  downward,  and 
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Out  of  the  sweeping  conflagrations  of  her  early 
years,   San   Francisco   had   emerged   a  transformed 

$150  ou  dealings  above  $50,000;  merchants  and  Tnannfactnrers  paid  about  i 
to  4  more,  and  wholesale  liquor  dealers  $10  above  this.  Bar-rooms  paid  $30 
on  Dusiness  below  $2,000  per  month,  and  $60  and  $100  for  limits  of  $4,000 
and  over;  restaurants  and  coffee-houses  $25;  brokers  $50;  pedlers  $100^  ex- 
cept when  selling  produce  raised  within  the  corporate  limits;  omnibuses  $15. 
two-horse  hacks  $10,  and  wagons  $8;  nmblmg-houses  $50;  billiard  and 
bowling  halls  $25  for  each  table  or  alley.  13.  F.  Manual,  1852,  30  et  seq. 
These  sources  yielded  for: 


I  ear.  Taxes. 

1850-1.... $163,013 


1851-2.... 
1852-3.... 
1853-4.... 
1854-5.... 
1855-6. . , . 
185&-7.... 


3o5,661 
807,033 
592,240 
582,732 
424,766 
290,846 


Municipal 

Licenseii. 

$59,591 

276,835 

328,039 

188,508 

103,784 

33,054 

59,927 


Countf 
Taxes. 
$119,028 
122,632 
813,217 
419,378 
389,620 
244,337 


State  Taxes 

and  Licenses. 

$137,003 

102,520 

93»583 

210;339 

291,896 

180,019 

146,959 


Totals. 

$478,635 

810,648 

1,131,872 

1,410,473 

1,368,032 

882,176 

497,732 


The  state  licenses  averaged  about  $23,000  a  year  except  for  1854-5,  when  they 
reached  $108,479;  and  the  poll-tax  about  1^,000  annually  for  1850-5,  except 
1852-3,  when  $1 1,833  was  obtained;  the  rest  of  the  state  receipts  in  S.  F.  ce. 
came  from  property  tax. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  was: 


Year.  Real  Estate. 

1850-1.... $1(),849,054 

1851-2....   11,141,463 


Improvements. 
Included 


m 
personal 
$6,158,300 
9,159,935 
8,394,925 
8,345,667 


1852-3....  15,676,356 

1853-4....  17,889,850 

1854-5....  19,765,285 

1855-6....  18,607,800 

1856-7....  17,827,617 

The  expenditure  stood  as  follows: 

Year.                          City.  County. 

1850-1 $1,694,459  $118,988 

1851-2 340,628  115,704 

1852-3 716,302  292,727 

1853-4 1,440,792  391,033 

1354-5 2,167,227  478,963 

1855-6 525,633  330,487 


Personal  Prop. 

$4,772,160 
2,875,440 
2,805.381 
4,852,000 
5,837,607 
5,073,847 
4,194,970 


Totals. 
$21,621,214 
14,016,903 
18,481,7S7 
28,900,150 
34,762,827 
32,076,572 
80,368,254 

Totals. 
$1,813,447 

456,332 
1,009,029 
1,831,825 
2,646,190 

856,120 

353,292 


1856-7 

As  compared  with  1853-5  the  items  for  1856-7  show  the  following  large 
reductions: 

Yearl85»-4. 

Street  dept $479,093 

Wharf  purchase 265,314 

Salaries 252,898 

Hospital  dept 213,364 

Police  and  prison 149,305 

Fire  dept 126,607 

School  dept 62,033 

Advertising  and  stationery. ...     46, 144 

Assessment  expenses 32,314 

Legal  service 28,254 

Elections 21,609 

Street  lights 11,692 

Sundries,  old  debts,  etc 143, 138 


Year  1854-6. 

$909,948 

61,119 

320,345 

278,328 

236,690 

263,120 

157,a34 

65,231 

45,011 

31,821 

22,920 

44,204 

209,619 


Year  1856-7. 
$605 

76,244 

40,3J0 

.  59,266 

33,014 

85,323 

344 

7,292 

10,700 

784 


89,360 


$1,831,825  $2,646,190  $353,292 
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city,**  vaster  and  more  substantial,  yet  with  marked 
peculiarities,  as  in  half  cut  away  hills  and  curious 
grades,  and  in  the  business  centre  by  a  fortress-like 
architecture  of  massive  walls,  recessed  windows,  and 
forbidding  iron  shutters,  to  defy  the  flames.  The  era  of 
tents  and  shanties  passed  into  one  of  brick  and  granite,** 

See  authorities  of  preceding  note.  The  AnnaU  8,  F.,  39S-4,  calcolatei 
that  the  taxation,  including  indirect  customs  duties,  was  in  1851-2  $45 

Sir  head  of  city  population.     List  of  large  tax-payers  and  mortgages  in 
v$U'8  Mag,,  xxxii.  619;  AUa  Col.,  Dec.  13,  1855;  Sac  Ufuan,  Oct.  4,  1855, 
etc. 

^As  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  the  city.  After  1851,  only 
minor  tires  took  place,  tiie  largest  of  which,  on  Nov.  9,  1852,  destroyed  some 
32  builcUngs  in  the  block  between  Merchant  and  Clay  sts,  east  of  K«ramy,  val- 
ued at  1100,000.  The  fire-proof  city  hall  block  checked  the  flames.  The 
Rassette  house,  comer  of  Bush  and  Sansome,  burned  May  2,  1853,  value 
$100,000.  Several  of  the  416  boarders  were  injured.  The  St  Francis  hotel 
burned  in  Oct.  1853.  See,  further,  8.  F.  Fire  DepL  Seraft,  12-14;  AUa  Cat, 
June  14,  1855;  July  28,  1856. 

**  Brick  fields  were  established,  yet  bricks  came  long  from  the  cheaper  and 
superior  sources  of  Australia,  N.  Y.,  etc.,  lava  from  Hawaii,  granite  from 
Chma.  The  first  granite-faced  building  was  erected,  with  Chinese  aid,  by  J. 
Parrott  in  18K2,  completed  in  Nov.,  at  a  cost  of  $117,000.  It  was  the  three- 
story  buildins,  68  by  102  feet,  on  the  n.  w.  comer  of  Montgomery  and  Cali- 
fornia st,  at  first  occupied  by  Adams  ft  Co.  and  Page,  Bacon,  ft  Co.  A  still 
larger  building  of  the  same  type,  four  stories  high,  62  oy  68  feet,  rose  on  the  n .  E. 
comer,  completed  Jan.  1854,  costing  $180,  C^.  It  was  occupied  by  Wells, 
Fargo,  ft  Co.,  and  the  Pioneer  Society.  Views  of  both,  in  S.  F.  Annalx,  4 IT), 
514;  MonUjomery'a  Remin.,  MS.,  1-2;  U,  8.  Cmsus,  Tenth,  x.  352-3.  The 
Folsom  quarries  were  opened  soon  after  to  add  material  for  houses  as  well  as 
cobble  paving.  Sac.  Union^  June  14,  1856.  Among  o..her  notable  buildinca 
erected  by  this  time  were  the  Montgomery  block,  on  Mont,  st,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Merchant,  completed  in  Dec.  1853,  4  stories,  122  by  138  feet,  so  far 
the  largest  and  finest  block  on  the  Pacific;  Rassette  house,  on  the  corner  of 
Bush  and  Sansome,  5  stories,  with  200  rooms,  the  largest  edifice  of  the  kind; 
the  city  hall,  3  stories,  74  by  125  feet,  costing  $240,000  as  transformed;  custom- 
house block  of  1853,  s.  E.  comer  of  Sansome  and  Sacramento,  3  stories,  80  by 
185  ft,  costing  $140,000;  Bay  State  row.  Battery  near  Bush,  175  ft  square,  oO 
ft  high,  costing  $140,000;  Orleans  row  of  1853,  N.  w.  comer  CMifomia  aud 
Davis,  2  stories,  50  varas  square,  cost  $135,000;  Armory  Hall  of  1853,  K.  E^ 
comer  Montgomery  and  Sacramento,  4  stories,  60  ft  square,  $125,000;  Ma^onio 
Hall,  Montgomery  st,  between  Sacramento  and  California,  of  1853,  4  stories, 
40  by  50  ft,  8125,000,  including  the  land;  the  Empire  of  1852,  a.  w.  comer  of 
California  and  Battery,  2  stories,  89  by  184  ft,  $110,000;  Merchant-street 
block,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  of  1853,  3  stories,  50  ft  s^iuare, 
$100,000,  including  land;  Phoenix  block  of  1852,  Clay  st,  between  Montgom- 
ery and  Kearny,  3  stories,  50  by  180  ft,  $105,000;  the  post-oflico  of  1850, 
N.  B.  comer  Kearny  and  Clay,  2  stories,  87  by  90  ft,  $98,000;  Maynard  row  of 
1852,  N.  w.  comer  Califomia  and  Battery,  2  stories,  70  by  182  ft,  $85,000; 
the  Battelle  of  1853,  Montgomery,  between  Clay  and  Commercial,  5  stories; 
court  block  of  Jan.  1854,  CUy  near  Kearny,  3  stories,  41  by  108  ft;  Howanl's 
of  1850,  which  had  escaped  many  fires,  4  stories;  Naglee*s  of  1851,  p.  w. 
Montgomery  and  Merchant,  3  stories,  40  by  137  ft;  Riddle's  of  185.3,  Clay 
near  Leidesdorff,  3  stories,  50  by  90  ft;  Merchant's  exchange,  on  Battery,  an 
imposing  edifice.  The  not  very  pretentious  custom-house  building  on  Battery 
9t^  completed  in  Oct.  1855,  cost  over  $850,000 
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which  with  the  increase  of  safer  structures  assumed  a 
lighter  and  more  ornamental  form.*^ 

The  business  part  of  the  city  advanced  into  the  bay 
for  half  a  dozen  blocks  within  as  many  years,  following 
close  upon  the  piling,  and  bearing  along  the  sand  hills 
from  its  rear  to  provide  a  more  stable  foundation  for 
the  substantial  edifices  which  gradually  replaced  the 
wooden  ones.**  Attracted  by  the  deep  water  and  better 
wharves  of  Clark  Point,  and  partly  by  the  promises 
of  North  Beach,  with  its  expanse  of  level  ground,  fair 
anchorage,  and  proximity  to  tl\e  bay  gate,  the  com- 
mercial centre  took  a  decidedly  northward  direction 
after  1852-3,  as  shown  by  the  construction  of  the 
custom-house,  in  1854-5,  on  Jackson  and  Battery 
streets,  surrounded  by  the  merchants'  exchange  and 
other  representative  buildings.*^  While  the  crumbling 
slopes  of  Telegraph  hill  were  made  to  yield  under  this 
movement,  cognate  and  especially  manufacturing  in- 
terests continued  their  onslaught  upon  the  drift  hills  ^ 
south  of  Califomia  street,  and  rapidly  levelled  their  * 
way  to  Happy  Valley.  All  around  the  fringe  of  dwell- 
ings grew  denser,  with  increasing  family  ties,  the 
fashionable  ones  clustering  near  South  FarK,  on  Third 

^  An  improYed  fire  departmenc  and  the  extension  of  fire  inmizanoe  gave 
courage  to  zhe  cautious  for  erecting  superior  houses. 

^Cars  laden  with  sand  bv  steam-oaddies  were  constantly  rattling  down 
the  inclines  along  the  water-front.  Despite  fillage  the  ioundatioQ  was  not 
very  secure.  The  American  theatre  on  Sansome  st  settled  two  inches  on  the 
inauguration  ni^ht  and  a  part  of  the  U.  S.  warehouse  fell  in  18.'>4.  Storms 
occasionally  made  serious  inroads  on  the  loose  fillage,  and  drove  the  waters 
over  the  low  ground.  Instance  on  Dec  21,  1851,  and  Dec  17,  1852, 
the  latter  causing  a  loss  of  ^200,000  to  vessels  and  buildin(];8.  AU:i  CgL,  Nov. 

4,  Dec  18,  1852;  S,  F,  Herald,  Jan.  3,  1855;  8,  F.  Bulletin,  Nov.  2,  1856. 
Reports  on  grades,  in  S,  F.  Board  qf  Enginetra,  Rept,  1-27.     See  chapter  on 

5.  F.    Although  Market  st  was  in  1852  opened  between  Kearny  and  Battery  st, 
yet  as  late  as  1857  high  hills  blocked  it  oeyond  Third  st. 

*'The  banking-house  of  Lucas,  Turner,  &  Co.,  and  several  other  load- 
ing firms,  moved  away  from  Califomia  st  to  the  Jackson-st  end  of  Mont- 
gomerv  st,  in  1854-5,  and  erected  costly  houses.     Sherman's  reasons  are 

fiven  in^hia  Mem,,  L  104,  etc.  Pacific  st  was  graded  through  the  rocks  at 
ansome  st,  and  extensive  encroachments  were  made  on  Telegraph  hill  for  fil- 
lage along  its  base,  and  for  ballast  to  departing  ships,  till  wheat  came  to  serve 
this  purpose  At  Clark  Point  rose  in  1851  three  U.  S.  bonded  warehouses 
of  iron,  part  of  which  were  buried  at  the  close  of  that  year  by  falling  rocks 
from  the  hill.  The  discovery  of  a  small  gold  qui-rtz  vein  in  the  hill,  in  1851^ 
promised  for  a  time  to  advance  the  grading.  Mom,  Post,  Sept.  29,  1851. 
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street,  and  along  Stockton  street  toward  the  slopes  of 
Russian  hill,*®  and  houses  being  freely  sprinkled  even 
beyond  the  circling  summits  and  west  of  Leavenworth 
street. 

It  was  a  straggling  city,  however,  with  its  dumps 
and  blotches  of  hills  and  hillocks,  of  bleak  spots  of 
vacancy  and  ugly  cuts  and  raised  lines  The  archi- 
tecture was  no  less  patchy,  for  in  the  centre  prison- 
like and  graceful  structures  alternated,  interspersed 
with  frail  wooden  frames  and  zinc  and  corrugated  iron 
walls,  and  occasionally  the  hull  of  some  hauled-up 
vessel;  while  beyond  rude  cabins  and  ungainly  super- 
imposed stories  of  lodging-houses  in  neglected  grounds 
varied  with  tasteful  villas  embowered  in  foliage,  and 
curious  houses  perched  high  on  square-cut  mounda^ 
Foi*  a  time  caution  set  the  fashion  for  residences  also 
of  brick,  but  the  winter  rains,  the  summer  fogs,  and 
above  all  the  cost  and  the  startling  admonition  of 
earthquakes,  soon  created  so  general  a  preference  for 
frame  dwellings  of  all  grades,  as  to  make  brick  dwell- 
ings a  rarity,  and  to  place  another  mark  of  peculiarity 
upon  the  city.  Wood  affirmed  its  supremacy  by  yield- 
ing more  readily  to  the  growing  taste  for  elaborate 
ornamentation.  The  distribution  of  races  in  this  cos- 
mopolitan settlement  added  to  the  many  distinctive 
quarters  raised  by  fashion,  by  branches  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  the  most  notable  being  the  Hispaiio- 
Anierican  district  along  the  south-western  slope  of 
Telegraph  hill,  adjoined  by  French  and  Italian  colo- 
nies southward,  and  the  striking  Chinatown,  which 
was   fast  spreading  along  Dupoiit  street  its  densely 

**Here,  between  Washington  at  and  Washington  square,  was  the  chief 
promenade,  near  the  adjoining  cliurches,  and  with  Dupout  st  as  the  thorough- 
fare from  the  business  centre.  PaciHc  st  above  Stockton  st  was  in  185ii  granted 
to  a  plank-road  company  to  Iw  opened  to  Larkin  st  under  tolL  S.  F.  Onlin., 
1853,  IIG. 

*•  The  '  antique  castle  *  on  the  a.  E.  corner  of  Stockton  and  Sacramento  stf 
was  a  three-story  brick  buihling,  plastered  and  painted  in  imitation  of  stone- 
work, each  block  of  a  different  color.  Its  history  is  given  in  S.  F.  ( 'ally  Nov. 
18,  1878.  Of  the  solid  houses  in  the  central  part  600  were  valued  at  over 
^13,000,000.  Some  were  so  frail  as  to  fall.  Sac  TranacripC,  May  15,  1851; 
6.  F.  BuUttm,  July  22,  1856;  AUa  CaL,  Nov.  17,  1856. 
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crowded  and  squalid  interiors,  relieved  here  and  there 
by  curious  signs  and  fa9ade8  in  gold  and  green,  and 
pouring  forth  files  of  strangely  attired  beings. 

Owing  to  the  unexpected  extension  of  the  city  into 
the  bay,  and  to  defects  in  the  original  plan,  it  was 
afflicted  with  a  faulty  drainage,  against  which  the 
prevailingwest  winds,  however,  offered  a  partial  safe- 
guard. The  lack  of  good  water  was  another  disad- 
vantage. The  supply  came  for  several  years  from  two 
or  three  brooks,  a  number  of  wells,"  and  from  Sauza- 
lito,*^  whence  it  was  brought  by  steamboats  to  the 
reservoirs  of  the  water  company,  and  distributed  by 
carts  among  the  inhabitants.^^ 

The  requirements  of  the  fire  department  for  their 
numerous  cisterns  proved  a  strong  inducement  for 
laying  pipes  from  Mountain  Lake,  but  the  project 
was  delayed.^  The  city  suffered  also  for  years  from 
lack  of  proper  street  lighting.  The  first  public  oil- 
lamps  began  in  October  1850  to  partially  relieve  citi- 
zens from  carrying  lanterns  as  a  protection  against  the 
numerous  pitfalls,  but  it  was  not  until  three  years  and 
a  half  later  that  gas-lights  appeared."     The  streets 

**The  Croton,  Cochituate,  and  Dall  and  Doran  were  the  leading  welU. 
Account  o(,  in  AUa  CaL,  Oct  25,  1852;  Apr.  19,  1853;  July  27,  1855;  Sac 
Union,  Auff.  25,  1855.     They  yielded  each  15,000  to  30,000  gallons  daily. 

^^  The  old  watering-place  for  whalers,  etc. 

^'  In  the  spring  of  lo54  about  65  teams  were  thus  employed.  A  one-horse 
water-cart  with  a  good  route  sold  for  $1,500  or  $1,800.  Ilamilies  were  sup- 
plied at  from  $3  to  $5  a  month.  The  Sauzalito  Water  and  Steam  Tug  Ck>mp. 
organized  in  1851  to  furnish  200,000  gallons  daily,  and  to  tow  vessels;  capital, 


$151/, 000.     They  claimed  theirs  to  be  the  ody  water  that  would  keep  at  sea. 

tn  a  capi- 
tal  of  $500,000.     Ihe  lake,  lying  3^  miles  west  from  the  plaza,  beyond  the 


^  The  Mountain  Lake  Water  Co.  was  organized  in  Oct.  1851  witn  a  cai 


hilU,  was  supplied  by  a  large  drainage  and  several  springs.  See  their  char- 
ter  and  prospectus  of  1851-2,  p.  1-14;  8.  F.  Manual,  219;  Alia  Col,,  Jan.  25, 
July  8,  1852;  May  13,  1853;  July  25,  1855.  The  company  was  reorganized 
and  their  time  of  limitation  successively  extended,  but  after  starting  the  work 
iu  May  1853  the  cost  was  found  to  exceed  estimates,  and  the  promoters  held 
back.  S.  F.  Ordin.,  131,  204-6,  245-6,  392;  S.  F.  Directory,  1854,  212;  1856-7, 
p.  191;  S,  F.  BuUetin,  Dec.  7,  1855;  Sept.  22-3,  Dec.  13,  1856,  with  allusions 


M.  Crooks,  and 


to  a  new  project.  The  fire  dept  had  in  1854  already  38  large  cisterns. 
^*  The  tirst  oil -lamps  were  lighted  in  Merchant  st  by  J.  B.  M.  Crook 
paid  for  by  subscription.  He  took  contracts  from  the  city  in  1852.  S.  F, 
Annul*,  518.  Montgomery  st  was  first  lighted  on  March  31st.  AUa  CaL, 
Apr.  1,  1851;  Dec.  31,  1852;  8,  F,  HeraUl,  July  7,  1850;  Jan.  18,  1853.  Yet 
street  lishting  did  not  become  common  till  Jan.  1853.  After  several  projects 
the  S.  1.  Gas  Co.  organized  in  1852,  writh  B.  C.  Sanders  as  prest,  J.  M.  Moss, 
Jas  Donohue,  etc;  capital  $450,000.    Their  works  were  begun  in  Nov.  on 


red  long  after  from  want  of  proper  paving  aiiJ 

ining,"     The  plaza  remained  a  waste  eyesore  till 

i4,  when  grading  and  planting  changed  its  aspect."' 

thia  time  communication  had  been  facilitated  hy  at 

;  half-hourly  omnibuses  between  North  Beach  and 

ith  Park,  with  two  linea  to  the  mission,  which  in 

were    supplemented    by  one  to  the    presidio." 

Lsional  conveyances  connected  also  with  Hubs  gar- 

j,  the  new  pleasure  resort  on  Sixth  street,  with 

picturesijue  Lone  Mountain  cemetery,*'  and  with 

.-  fortification  begun  in  1854  at  Fort  Point,  to  be 

loported  by  similar  works  at  Point  San  Jos^,  AJca- 

■z  and  Angel  islands,  all  of  which  vied  with  the 

e-Lonored  mission  and  its  race-tracks  and  gardens 

tittacting  especially  Sunday  revellers. 

The  progress  of  San    Francisco  was   particularly 

irked  in  1853  with  the  expansion  of  business  under 

3  increasing  gold  yield   and  general  development. 

An  excitement  seized  upon  the  entire  coniniunity;  rcfil 

estate  rose,  building  operations  were  undertakeD.  in 

every  direction,  with  coatly  structures  in  the  central 

Front  Bt  betweBn  Howard  and  Fremont  ata.  PosU  wsra  ordered  for  Dec 
1853.  S.  F.  Ordin.,  1853,  474;  S.  F.  DirtOory,  1854,  p.  260;  1856-7,  p.  77-6; 
Qvigkjf't  Irish,  2'S.  On  Feb.  11,  1854,  a  few  leading  Btr©et«  md  bnildinga  were 
first  li^bted.  Three  mllei  of  pipes  were  then  laid  luid  gradaally  extending. 
The  price  waa  $13  per  1,000  ft,  which  in  view  of  wages  and  cost  of  coal — kb 
chapter  on  commerce — wa«  claimed  to  be  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  N.  Y. 
In  IS5G  thiit  was  reduced  to  (12.50,  hot  Etrset-lampi,  which  consumed  one 
fonrth  of  the  60,000  ft  daily  manufactured,  continued  to  be  charged  ftt  7&\ 
cents  each  per  night  3.  F.  Bulletin,  Apr.  12,  Sept.  3,  Nov.  29,  1856.  The 
bill  for  11  months  was  $40,000.  Aka  C'l,  June  28,  1356.  Gas  was,  however, 
in  use  Q  months  earlier.  Id.,  May  15,  1853;  Ctf.  Faru,  etc,  1-2. 

"The  first  sprinkler  appeared  May  2,  1851,  but  garbage,  mud,  rats,  and 
other  nuisances  were  general.  Cobble-atones  were  brought  from  Folsom  ui 
1856.  Sac.  Union,  June  14.  1856. 

o*A  contract  was  made  for  f33.453,  S.  F.  Ordia..  1853-4.  291;  but  the 
total  charged  for  that  year  was  $40, 1 38.     An  iron  fence  was  added. 

*'  The  Market-at  rail  line  waB  projected  in  1 854,  and  the  Miaaion  line  be- 

Sn  in  1856,  but  their  completion  aitenJa  beyond  thia  period.  8.  F.  Dirtet., 
M-6;  3.  F.  Butletia.  Dec.  4,  1853;  Mar.  29,  Apr.  1,  3,  18,  30,  May  12. 
Sept.  15,  1856;  AUaCaL,  July  14,  1853;  July  22.  1854;  Apr.  30,  1856.  The 
pablic  hacks  of  the  day  included  Brewster  coaches  worth  $4,000,  with  silver 
plating  and  rich  fittings. 

"Projected  in  Nov.  1853,  and  inaagoialed  May  30,  ISM,  with  IGO  acres 
of  anduUting  ground.  After  the  first  interment  in  Jane  it  quickly  became 
the  favorite  burial-place.  AUa  CaL,  May  17,  30.  1854;  3.  F.  SuOetin,  May  6, 
1864. 
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parts,  and  everybody  yielded  to  extravagant  hopes. 
Of  more  than  600  of  the  stone  and  brick  buildings 
nearly  one  half  were  erected  in  course  of  that  year, 
the  assessed  value  of  property  increased  from  $18,- 
500,000  to  $28,900,000,  and  the  population,  including 
transients,  was  estimated  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
as  high  as  50,000,  or  fully  one  seventh  of  the  total  in 
the  state.  But  the  advance  was  based  on  fictitious 
values.  The  country  was  on  the  eve  of  an  industrial 
revolution.  Mining  had  reached  its  culminating  poiiit 
and  driven  workers  to  agricultural  pursuits,  which 
now  made  themselves  apparent  by  a  home  production 
that  rapidly  displaced  the  staple  imports  and  carried 
their  channels  of  distribution  away  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. So  serious  a  blow,  added  to  the  general  re- 
trenchment in  the  interior  consequent  upon  a  change 
from  extravagant  camp  life  and  high  wages  to  sedate 
self-supplying  farm -occupations,  had  a  staggering  effect 
upon  the  prevailing  inflation.  Under  the  sudden 
decline  of  business  the  newly  erected  warehouses  vere 
found  needless,  oflBces  were  abandoned  or  reduced, 
workers  were  thrown  out  of  employ ment.  The  ripples 
of  disaster  spread  wider  and  wider,  manifested  by 
teuantless  houses,  declining  wages  and  revenue,  and 
falling  values  of  real  estate  and  other  property.^ 
Additional  burdens  came  in  the  growing  corruption  of 
officials,  attended  by  dissipation  of  property  and  reve- 
nue, by  election  frauds  and  growing  debts,  following 
upon  recent  devastations  by  fire  and  criminals,  the 
whole  culminating  in  the  commercial  crisis  of  1855, 
and  in  the  glaring  political  disorders  which  in  the  suc- 

^  The  advance  of  25  per  cent  and  more  in  real  estate  from  1852  to  1853 
was  more  than  lost.  Four  small  blocks  eight  feet  under  water,  between  Com- 
mercial and  Clav  sts,  from  Davis  st  eastward,  sold  in  Dec.  1853  for  $1,193,550, 
or  an  average  of  |8,000  to  $9,000  per  lot,  comers  as  high  as  $16,000.  A  few 
months  later  they  might  have  been  bouffht  at  one  half.  Indeed,  vacant  lots 
became  unsalable.  Out  of  1,000  business  houses  300  were  deserted.  The  Union 
hotel,  renting  for  $6,000,  was  in  1855  let  at  $1,000.  Compare  statements 
in  the  journals  of  the  period,  especially  AUa  CaL,  Jan.  19,  1853;  Aug.  18, 
Oct.  10,  Nov.  14,  1856;  Sac  Union,  June  21-30,  Oct  16,  1855.  Prices  north- 
ward held  their  own.  In  Hayee  Valley  50-vara  lots  sold  in  Oct.  1856  for 
from  $225  to  $250. 
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4»ediiig  TMT  lodnd  the  people  ioiomStHj  wtdamUm 
entire  admioiebnitioii  by  qiene  of  ••  |KNBtaatoiift  ^r^ 
lance  mavemeiDL 

But  the  cridui  peieed,  aad  bneineee  aammed  ite 
iRynnal  oovrBe,  witti  nevewl  aarar  .ehttBiiel%  regidafaBd 
a  tnier  etaaderd    As  it  r^iained  atieiigtlif  under 

»  auspices  of  unfolding  reeowcee  and  a  jprowiug 
eetded  popalationi  the  oitjr  xeepooAed  to  the  impnka 
Bbe  rcyMnertod  her  daiv  as  the  Pacifie  metrqpolii^ 
pointing  to  her  poaitian  ai  the  Golden  Gate  outlet^ 
to  her  diy-doc^'^  her  Tast.  arragr.  of  wharvea,  waie^ 
houaea;^  aaid  other  fijcilttjee;  her  blocks  of  atibetan* 
tial  bttsbeai  atmeture^  whence' mdiated  extfflbding 
anburbe^  auataiMd  by  ftat-inereanig  manufiudburea,  • 
embracing  half  a  doien  importaiit  foundriea,  machuie 
and  boiler  worksi  employinir  aevecal  hundred  row; 
four  aaw-milla;  beaidea  aaah.  olkML  and  box  fiustQiiea: 
eleven  flouring  milla  with  a  capatolgr  of  l|i00  bairela 

» At  lUxiooia  ToiRt,  estabUdwd  in  Apr.  1861. 

*^  Replacing  the  seyeiisoore  and  more  of  atorage  ahipa  used  in  Oct,  1851. 
Amtals  a.  F.,  366.  Conoeming  wbarves,  tee  my  former  chapter  on  S.  F.,  and 
my  next  volume;  also  chapter  on  commerce,  for  shipping,  etc. 

^  Of  five  foundries,  in  the  Happy  Valley  region,  the  Union  iron-works  main- 
tained the  leading  place,  pioneers  as  they  were,  founded  in  1849  by  P.  Dono- 
hue  and  brother.  The  Sutter  iron-works  and  the  Pacific  foundry  opened  iu 
1850,  the  Vulcan  iron-works  in  1851,  and  the  Fulton  in  1855,  two  employing 
in  1856  some  30  men  each,  and  the  others  from  50  to  nearly  200  each.  The 
boiler- works  of  Coffee  and  Risdon  employed  40  men.  Minor  establishments  of 
the  above  class  were  the  Excelsior,  Bjnpire,  Phoenix,  and  those  of  S.  F.  Kern 
and  F.  Snow,  supplemented  b^  Carem  and  Renther,  W.  H.  Clarke,  and  ^£ahly 
&  Fabra.  There  were  also  wire-works,  2  brass-foundries,  a  dozen  tinsmiths, 
half  a  dozen  each  of  ship  and  copper  smiths;  4  saw-mills,  7  sash  and  blind 
factories,  half  a  dozen  turners,  2  dox  factories^  2  willow  and  wooden  ware 
establishments;  11  flouring  mills,  5  cc^ee  and  spice  mills.  The  S.  F.  sugar 
refinery  employed  over  1(X)  men.  There  were  also  a  steam  cracker  factory 
and  steam  candy- works;  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  breweries,  among  them  the 
Philadelphia  in  the  lead;  1  malt-maker,  2  distilleries,  8  vinegar  factories, 

8  soda  and  6  syrup  and  ginger-ale  manufacturers,  1  chemical  work,  1  gold 
refinery,  1  metallurgical,  half  a  dozen  manufactories  of  soap  and  candles,  9  of 
camphene  and  oil,  2  of  wash  fluids,  5  packers;  a  score  of  coopers,  two  dozen 
waffon  and  carriage  makers;  3  pump  and  block  makers,  2  Doat^builders,  5 
sainmakers,  a  score  of  saddlers;  iiordAge  works,  5  billiard-table  manufactories, 
1  piyiQ-fortd  maker,  1  furniture  factory,  a  dozen  and  a  half  npholstererB, 

9  ctfrvers  and  gilders,  2  lapidaries,  numerous  goldsmiths  and  jewellexs,  2 
opticians,  1  watch-case  maker,  2  sculptors,  9  engravers,  8  lithogra^heis,  a 
•core  of  printing-offices,  1  stereotype  foundry,  half  a  dozen  bookbiimenea,  and 
other  establishments  for  supplying  clothing,  food,  etc  The  Annais  S.  F,, 
492,  numerates  in  1854  fully  160  hotels  and  public  houses,  66  restaurants,  63 
bakeries,  48  markets,  chiefly  butcher-shops,  20  baths,  and  18  public  ataUes. 
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daily ;  a  steam  cracker  factory ;  a  large  sugar  refinery ; 
a  dozen  and  a  half  breweries,  besides  distilleries,  soda 
and  syrup  works;  several  oil,  candle,  and  soap  works; 
billiard-table  manufactories ;  a  beginning  in  furniture 
making;  and  a  host  of  establishments  concerned  in 
supplymg  necessities  and  luxuries  for  mining,  field, 
and  home  life,  a  large  proportion  of  an  artistic  stamp. 
Happy  VaDey,  and  the  adjoining  region  south  of 
Market  street,  were  the  centre  for  heavy  industries. 
North  Beach  claimed  also  a  share,  while  Kearny 
street,  as  the  connecting  link,  displayed  their  pro- 
ductions in  shops  which  for  rich  and  striking  ap- 
pearance were  already  rivalling  those  of  eastern  cities. 
In  1854  there  were  five  public  markets,  of  which  two 
had  over  two  dozen  stalls  each. 

No  less  marked  were  the  social  features,  daily 
strengthened  in  the  domestic  atmosphere,  with  its  at- 
tendant reUgious  and  benevolent  admixture.  The  first 
male  organizations,  for  protection,  had  expanded  into  a 
dozen  military  companies,  with  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful  aims,®*  supplemented  by  the  semi-heroic  fire 
brigades,  seventeen  in  number,  including  three  hook- 
and-ladder  companies,'*  and  by  several  clubs,  with  ad- 
juncts for  gymnastic,  convivial,  moral,  and  literary 
purposes.*^  Fraternal  societies  had  blossomed  into 
numerous  lodges,  among  Free  Masons,  Odd  Fellows, 
and  Temperance  societies,  and  traders  and  professional 

•»  The  Pint  Cal.  Guards  Co.,  formed  ia  July  1849,  under  Narfee  out  of  the 
Hounds  a£Eair,  was  followed  in  succeeding  yean  by  othen  under  the  title  of 
rifles,  lancers,  cadets,  blues,  fusiliers,  mostlv  of  50  men  each.  ^  The  first 
battalion  parade,  on  July  4,  1853,  embraoea  six  S.  F.  companies.  AnncU§ 
S.  F.y  454,  702,  etseq. 

^  As  ouUined  in  the  former  S.  F.  chapter. 

^  The  Union  and  German  were  among  representative  social  clubs.  There 
were  two  gymnasiums,  two  clubs  for  vocal  culture,  one  for-  chess.  Among 
literary  associations  were  two  Hebrew,  one  German,  one  catholic,  one  for  sear 
men,  besides  the  general  Athensum  and  CaL  academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Mercantile  Library  and  Mechanic's  Institute.  Patriotio  motive»boivid  many 
of  them,  although  special  ones  existed,  as  in  the  New  England  society.  ^Al^ong 
religious  associations  were  CaL  Bible  Soc.  of  1849,  the  S.  F.  Tract  Soc.,  and  the 
Y.  Men's  Christ.  Assoc  There  were  several  trade  associations,  including  one 
for  reporten  and  three  medicaL  Sons  of  Temperance  and  the  Gsand  Temple  of 
Honor  formed  two  abstinence  societies,  each  with  several  lodges;  the  lodges 
of  the  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows,  12  and  10  respectively. 
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unions  were  rapialy  forming.  Although  benevolent 
associations  bad  been  started  in  1849  by  the  male  com- 
munity, they  received  their  encouragement  mainly 
with  the  growth  of  families.  Women,  indeed,  figure 
as  promoters  of  two  Hebrew  societies  and  one  for  sea- 
men, besides  assisting  several  others,  particularly  the 
two  catholic  and  protestant  orphan  asylums**  and  the 
four  liospitals,  among  them  the  United  States  Marine, 
which  formed  one  of  the  imposing  features  of  the  city. 
These  and  other  objects  had  eflective  cooperation  from 
members  of  the  society  of  Pioneers,  founders  as  they 
were  of  the  state.  Education  received  their  early  at- 
tention, and  from  the  one  small  beginning  in  1848-9  the 
public  schools  had  increased  to  seventeen,  some  of  pri- 
mary, others  of  grammar  and  intermediate  order,  one 
high  school,  also  one  evening  school,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  3,400,  for  which  the  averse  monthly 
expenditure  was  over  $12,000.  There  were  also  two 
superior  girls'  schools,  a  Jesuit  school,  and  the  San 
Francisco  college.*'  The  thirty-two  congregations  of 
the  city  embraced  eight  protestant,  six  catholic,  and  two 
Hebrew  bodies,  besides  a  convent  for  the  two  sisters 
of  Mercy.  Some  of  them  worshipped  in  halls,  bat 
most  possessed  special  temples,  the  most  imposing 
being  the  catholic  cathedral."* 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  churches,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  by  no  means  devout,  as  may  readily  be 
understood.     The  reckless  and  exuberant  spirit  of  the 

**  Both  eatabligheit  in  ISGl.  Amoi^  benevolent  Bocieties  vera  four  Hebrew, 
«tte  Chiaese,  two  Iriah,  one  Swina,  one  German,  &nd  one  French,  the  two  Litttf 
■mth  good  hotpitale,  and  three  for  women  alone.      The  ■tsters  of  Mercy  BUper- 


"  Which  anpired  to  a  anivenitf  grade.  Alio  two  Hebrew  achools  and 
tome  minor  private  establishments,  uesidea  Sunday  schools  in  connectinn 
with  churches.  The  attendance  and  cost  for  1863-6,  aa  above,  was  far  in  ex. 
ceis  of  the  preceding  and  even  foUowiog  year,  the  latter  on  econoinic  ground*. 
The  15  Sunday  school  claimed  1,150  pupils. 

"Followed  by  thi 

In  point  of  nmnller  tl  ,  „    „         -. 

man  and  2  colored;  catholics  6,  presbyteriaos  5,  induding  1  WeUi  and  1 
Chinese;  baptists  4,  episcopalians  and  congregationalists  3  each,  Qerman 
Lntberana,  Unitariaas,  and  SwedenborgiMu  1  eaofa. 
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mining  era  was  too  deeply  engraven,  with  its  revelry 
of  thought  and  conduct.  The  women  set  the  religious 
example,  partly  from  sedate  habit,  while  social  allunc- 
ments  aided  them.  They  also  elevated  the  tone  of 
intercourse  and  pastime,  shamed  vice  away  into  the 
by-ways,  lessened  dissipation,  and  placed  gayety  within 
limits.  Official  ordinances  against  prostitution,  gam- 
bling, and  other  vices  were  chiefly  due  to  their  influence, 
and  female  patronage  gave  a  higher  attraction  to  the 
several  theatres®'  and  halls,  which  with  dramas  and 
reunions  competed  against  lower  resorts.  Habit  and 
excitement,  sustained  by  climatic  and  other  influences, 
continued,  however,  to  uphold  the  drinking-saloons, 
so  that  their  number  was  proportionately  larger  here 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Costly  interior 
decorations  lent  them  additional  attractions;^^  not  to 
mention  billiard- tables,^^  and  other  appeals  to  the 
lurking  mania  for  gambling;  the  tangible  pretext  in 
free  lunches,  which  had  become  the  fashion  since 
1850,"^  and  established  themselves  as  one  of  the 
marked  specimens  of  Californian  liberality;  and  the 
mental  refreshments  presented  in  numerous  files  of 
journals.  Newspapers  appeared  as  a  redeeming  fea- 
ture over  many  a  shady  trait,  and  to  extol  bpth  the 
enterprise   and   taste  of  the  people   by  their   large 

®The  Adelphi  opened  in  July  1851,  on  Dupont  at  between  Clay  and 
Washington  sts,  40  it  front,  65  in  depth,  and  31  in  height.  The  Metropoli- 
tan opened  Dec.  24,  1853,  on  Montgomery  at  between  Washington  and 
Jackson,  and  took  the  leading  rank  for  size  and  beauty.  The  Jenny  Lind 
had  been  converted  into  the  city  hall;  the  American,  on  the  corner  of  San- 
some  and  Halleck  sts,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  nearly  2,000^  declined  into 
occasional  use,  like  the  Union  on  Commercial  st,  east  of  Kearny  st,  and  the 
three  halls,  San  Francisco  on  Washington  st,  and  Musical  antl  Turn  Verein 
<Ki  Bush  st.  The  Olympia,  in  Armory  hall,  had  closed.  Maguire  was  in  IST/C 
preparing  to  build  a  new  S.  F.  hall  for  minstrels,  etc. 

•*'Many  had  bought  mirrors,  chandeliers,  cornice- work,  etc.,  at  the  early 
forced  auctions,  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  later  competitors  for  public  favor  had  to 
imitate  the  display.  Relieious  journals  are  no  more  reliable  tlian  other 
fiery  champions  of  a  cause,  out  the  Christum  Advocate  asserts  with  some  jus- 
tice that  by  actual  count  in  May  1853  there  were  627  places  in  S.  F.  where 
li<iuor  was  sold.  Of  these  83  were  retail  drinking-saloons,  52  were  whole- 
sale stores,  144  were  restaurants,  154  were  groceries,  46  were  gambling- 
houses,  and  48  fancy  and  dance  houses.  See  also  Alta  Cdl.,  June  8,  1852; 
S,  F.  mrald,  etc. 

^'  Also  proportionately  more  numerous  than  elsewhere. 

'''Instance  St  Amant's  humorous  experience  in  this  respect.  Toy.,  108-11. 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vol.  VL    60 
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number  and  excellence.  There  -were  in  ]  856  thirteen 
daily  periodicals,  and  about  as  many  weekly  issues,  in 
half  a  dozen  languages.'* 

Thus  lay  transformed  San  Francisco,  from  an  ex- 
panse of  sand  hills,  from  a  tented  encampment,  to  a 
city  unapproached  by  any  of  similar  age  for  size  and 
for  substantial  and  ornamental  iraprovemeuta;  from  a 
community  of  revelling  adventurers  to  one  of  high 
average  respectability  and  intelligence.  A  choice 
Selection  of  manhood  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
was  here  congregated,  with  enterprise  and  ability  both 
Well  and  badly  directed ;  but  as  devastating  fires  had 
weeded  the  architectural  parts  of  the  frail  and  un- 
seemly, so  vigilance  moveinenta,  assisted  by  gold  rushes 
and  filibuster  schemes,  had  purified  society  of  the  worst 
criminal  elements  and  political  cormorants,  and  were 
now  raising  the  city  to  a  model  for  order  and  municipal 
adininistration.  The  inhabitants  numbered  about  50,- 
000,'*  with  a  proportionately  smaller  floating  or  tran- 
si'.'iit  population  tliau  f  )r!mTly,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  permanent  settlers  in  the  st^te,  and  to  the  facilities 
and  attractions  of  interior  towns  for  supplying  miners 
as  well  as  farmers  with  goods  and  entertainment'' 
The  fluctuating  settlement  stood  now  the  acknowl- 
edged metropolis  of  the  west,  after  a  brief  struggle 
with  threatening  vicissitudes,  while  the  tributary 
country  had  developed  from  a  mining  field  with  flit- 
ting camps,  to  an  important  state  with  a  steady 
mining  industry,  and  a  fast-unfolding  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  region,  which  promised  to  rival  if  not 

"  Of  which  two  were  French,  two  Oerman,  one  Spanish,  one  Italian, 
one  Chinese.  Several  were  religious  and  Sunday  papera,  including  a  Mor- 
mon issue;  and  Hutchings'  was  the  monthly  magazine  of  the  day.  A  vast 
number  bad  come  and  gone  during  the  preceding  J'aais,  as  will  be  shown  later. 
The  AnnalK  S.  F.,  493,  of  1854,  claimed  12  daiCea  and  10  other  periodicals 

"  Calculations  in  the  Director;/  for  1857-8  make  it  60,000,  including  4,000 
JloatEng.  AttaCal.ofNov.  3,  1855,  claimed 'at least' 00,000;  butSm.  Utdim, 
Aue.  29,  1355,  reduces  the  fignra  somewhat  jealonsly  to  40,000. 

"  The  cheering  winter  influx,  and  the  succeeding  gloom  left  by  the  spring 
exodus,  which  during  the  lirat  years  made  many  despair  of  the  city's  future, 
were  now  hardly  perceptible. 
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eclipse  the  foremost  sections  of  the  union.  And  this 
phenomenal  progress  was  the  achievement  of  half  a 
dozen  years,  surpassing  the  wildest  of  those  specula- 
tions which  had  incited,  first  the  entry  of  the  pioneers, 
then  annexation  by  the  United  States,  and  finally 
city-building,  and  the  founding  of  an  empire  out  of 
the  manifold  resources  which  one  after  another  un- 
folded before  the  unexpectant  eves  of  the  absorbed 
gold-seekers.  A  series  of  surprises  marked  the  ad- 
vance of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  city — the  one  a 
wilderness  bursting  into  bloom,  the  other  a  mart  of 
progress  purified  by  many  fiery  ordeals/* 

^*  Early  navigators,  like  Ayala,  Morrell,  Beechey,  Wilkes,  the  whaling  and 
tradiuff  ship  captains;  writers  like  Dana,  Forbes,  Greenhow,  Simpson,  Bry- 
ant,  aU  united  m  pointing  to  S.  F.  as  the  metropolis  of  the  prospective  west- 
em  empire.  So  Webster  and  Benton  had  prophesied,  and  for  this  many 
patient,  persevering  pioneers  had  expectantlv  toiled.  Men  there  are  who 
dreamed  of  an  empire  which  from  here  should  encompass  Cathay,  and  meet 
the  English  on  the  confines  of  India.  Annals  S,  F.,  54-6.  On  the  other  side 
M'ere  disbelievers,  a  host  of  them,  as  shown  by  fluctuating  values  of  S.  F. 
estate,  by  the  deprecating  utterance  of  fortunate  as  well  as  disappointed 
sojourners  who  every  month  turned  their  back  upon  the  state,  for  home  or 
for  other  fields.  Kane,  in  Misctl.  StcU.,  MS.,  11.  The  progress  of  the  city 
is  well  illustrated  by  her  several  directories,  of  which  eiffht  appeared  dur- 
ing the  period  of  1851-6,  be^nnning  in  Sept.  1850  with  the  small  12*"  issue 
of  139  pp.,  by  Chas  P.  Kimball,  containmg  somewhat  over  2,500  names, 
and  a  meagre  appendage  of  general  information.  It  is  altogether  a  hasty  and 
badly  arranged  publication,  yet  of  sufficient  interest  from  being  the  pioneer 
in  the  field,  and  from  its  array  of  city  founders  to  warrant  the  reprinting 
which  it  received  a  few  years  ago.  The  next  directory  did  not  appear  till 
Sept.  1852,  when  A.  W.  Morgan  &  Co.  issued  an  8vo  of  125  pp.,  wrongly 
calle<l  tlie  first  <Urectory  of  the  city.  It  contained  few  more  names  than  the 
preccdiuK,  although  better  arransed,  and  with  a  fuller  appendix  of  general- 
ities, mcuKling  a  business  list.  In  the  following  month  F.  A.  Bonnard  pub- 
lished a  12mo  business  register.  The  first  really  excellent  directory  was 
issued  in  Dec.  1852  by  J.  M.  Parker.  It  was  an  8vo  of  114  register  pp.,  with 
a1>out  9,000  names,  prefaced  by  an  historic  sketch  and  an  admirable  plan  of 
the  city,  and  followed  by  a  valuable  appendix  of  ecneral  information  and 
statistics.  This  covered  1851-3,  and  the  next  publication  by  Le  Count  & 
Strong  was  delayed  till  1854.  It  contained  264  pp.,  and  while  not  surpassing 
the  preceding  contained  much  general  information.  In  Jan.  1856  Bagffett  & 
Co.  issued  the  S.  F,  Businesa  Directory  in  222  pp.,  prepared  by  Larkina  Bel- 
dcn,  wholly  classified  imder  business  heads.  In  Oct.  1856  Harris,  Bogardus, 
&  Labatt  appeared  with  a  meacrre  directory  of  138  pp.,  which  was  eclipsed  by 
the  simultaneous  publication  of  Colville  in  308  pp.,  containing  about  12,000 
names,  with  historic  summary  and  a  valuable  appendix.  A  peculiar  feature 
of  the  latter  consisted  of  fine  type  notes  throughout  the  register  of  names, 
with  biographic  and  historic  information  concerning  persons,  societies,  and 
notable  buHdings.     The  next  issue  was  by  Langley. 
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